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sun’s golden fireal tbeaokdces (MMsammcrtnd OiiiBiinas), pp. 451-454; 
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CHAPTER lU—(tvHttfmed) 

§ 1 3. Transfertna of Evil 

The custom of killing the god has now been proved to 
have been practised by peoples in the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages of society, and the various reasons for 
observing it have been explained. One aspect of the 
custom still remains to be noticed. The accumulated mis- 
fortunes and sins of the whole jieople are sometimes laid 
upon the dying god, who is supposed to bear them away for 
ever, leaving the people innocent and happy. The notion 
that we can transfer our guilt and pains and griefs to some 
other being who will bear them in our stead is familiar to 
the savage mind. It arises from a very obvious confusion 
between the physical and the mental. Because it is possible 
to transfer a load of wood, stones, or what not, from our own 
back to the back of another, the savage fancies that it is 
equally possible to transfer the burden of his pains and sins 
and sorrows to another, who will suffer them in his stead. 
Upon this idea he acts, and the result is an endless number 
of often very unamiablc devices for putting off upon some 
one else the trouble which a man shrinks from bearing him- 
self. Such devices are amongst the most familiar facts in 
folk-lore ; but for the benefit of readers who arc not professed 
students of folk-lore, some illustrations may be given. 

It is not necessary that the evil should be trans- 
ferred from the culprit or sufferer to a person ; it may 
equally well be transferred to an animal or a thing, though 
in the last case the thing is often only a vehicle to 
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convey the trouble to the first person who touches it. In 
some of the East Indian islands they think that epilepsy 
can be cured by striking the patient on the face with 
the leaves of certain trees and then throwing them away. 
The disease is believed to have passed into the leaves, 
and to have been thrown away with them.* When an 
Atkhan of the Aleutian Islands had committed a grave 
sin and desired to unburden himself of his guilt, he pro> 
ceeded as follows. Having chosen a time when the sun 
was clear and unclouded, he picked up certain weeds and 
carried them about his person. Then he laid them down, 
and calling the sun to witness, cast his sins upon them, after 
which, having eased his heart of all that weighed upon it, he 
threw the weeds into the fire, and fancied that thus he 
cleansed himself of his guilt* In Vedic times a younger 
brother who married before his elder brother was thought to 
have sinned in so doing, but there was a ceremony by which 
he could purge himself of his sin. Fetters of reed-grass were 
laid on him in token of bis guilt, and when they had been 
washed and sprinkled th^r were flung into a foaming torrent, 
which swept them away, while the evil was bidden to vanish 
with the foam of the stream* An Arab cure for melancholy 
or madness caused by love is to put a dish of water on the 
sufferer’s head, drop melted lead into it, and then bury the 
lead in an open field ; thus the mischief that was in the man 
goes away.* Amongst the Miotse of China, when the eldest 
son of the house attains the age of seven years, a ceremony 
called “ driving away the devil ” takes place. The father 
makes a kite of straw and lets it fly away in the desert, 
bearing away all evil with it* Dyak priestesses expel ill- 
luck from a house by hewing and slashing the air in every 
corner of it with wooden swords, which they afterwards wash 
in the river, to let the ill-luck float away down stream. 
Sometimes they sweep misfortune out of the liouse with 


> J. G. F. RIed«l, De tlnik- en ir^- 
harigerassen tmseken'Seietesen Papua, 
pp. 266 J?., 30S. 357 N-i cp- id; 
pp. 14 1, 340. 

* I’etrofT, Repert on the Population, 
Industries, and Resostreet if Alaska, 
p. 158. 


* H. OlJenberg, DU Religion des 
Peda, p. 32a. 

* This I learned from my friend W, 
Robertson himith, who mentioned as 
hb authority David of Antioch, Tatyiu, 
in the story “ Orwa.” 

* R. Andrec, Ethnographisrhe Paral- 
lels und I'ergteukc, p. 29 sq. 
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brooms made of the leaves of certain plants and sprinkled 
with rice-water and blood. Having swept it clean out of 
every room and into a toy-house made of bamboo, they set 
the little house with its load of bad luck adrift on the river. 
The current carries it away out to sea, where it shifts its 
baleful cargo to a certain kettle-shaped ship, which floats 
in mid-ocean and receives in its capacious hold all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. Well would it be with man- 
kind if the evils remained for ever tossing far away on 
the billows ; but, alas, they are dispersed from the ship to 
the four winds, and settle again, and yet again, on the weary 
Dyak world. On Dyak rivers you may see many of the 
miniature houses, laden with manifold misfortunes, bobbing 
up and down on the current, or sticking fast in the thickets 
that line the banks.* To cure toothache some of the 
Australian blacks apply a heated spear-thrower to the cheek. 
The spear-thrower is then cast away, and the toothache goes 
with it in the shape of a black stone called karriitch. Stones 
of this kind are found in old mounds and sandhills. They 
are carefully collected and thrown in the direction of enemies 
in order to give them toothache.® In Mirzapur a mode of 
transferring disease is to fill a pot with flowers and rice and 
bury it in a pathway covered up with a flat stone. Who- 
ever touches this is supposed to contract the disease. The 
practice is called cJialauwa, or “ passing on ” the malady. 
This sort of thing goes on daily in Upper India. Often 
while walking of a morning in the bazaar you will see a little 
pile of earth adorned with flowers in the middle of the road. 
Such a pile usually contains some scabs or scales from the 
body of a small-pox patient, which are placed there in the 
hope that some one may touch them, and by catching the 
disease may relieve the sufferer.* 

In the western district of the island of Timor, when men 
or women are making long and tiring journeys, they fan 
themselves with leafy branches, which they afterwards throw 

^ C. Hupe, "Korte Verhandeling /Hr EiAn(^iaphif, v. 131. 

over (le G^adienst, ^den cue. der * ). Dawaon, AintraliaH Akorigiuts, 
Dajakkers,” TijJuhri/l voor Ndr/ands p. 59. 

Indu, J846, dl. iii. p. 149 sq.\ K. ^ W. Crooke, ItUrodudion la the 
Grabowaky, “ Die Theogonie der Daja- J'opu/ar Ke/igiau and Fo/i/are of 
kenaiif Borneo,”/«/er«<i/M«o/«. 4 rr 4 /r' Norlkern India, p. 106. 
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away on particular spots where their forefathers did the 
same before them. The fatigue which they felt is thus 
supposed to have passed into the leaves and to be left 
behind. Others use stones instead of leaves.’ Similarly in 
the Babar Archipelago tired people will strike them- 
selves with stones, believing that they thus transfer to the 
stones the weariness which they felt in their own bodies. 
They then throw away the stones in places which are 
specially set apart for the purpose.* A like belief and 
practice in many distant parts of the world have given 
rise to those cairns or heaps of sticks and leaves which 
travellers often observe beside the path, and to which 
every passing native adds his contribution in the shape 
of a stone, or stick, or leaf. Thus in the Solomon and 
Banks Islands the natives are wont to throw sticks, 
stones, or leaves upon a heap at a place of steep de- 
scent, or where a difficult path b^ins, saying, “ There goes 
my fatigue.” The act is not a religious rite, for the thing 
thrown on the heap is not an offering to spiritual powers, 
and the words which accompany the act are not a prayer. 
It is nothing but a magical ceremony for getting rid of 
fatigue, which the simple savage fancies he can embody in a 
stick, leaf, or stone, and so cast it from him.* An early 
Spanish missionary to Nicaragua, observing that along the 
paths there were heaps of stones on which the Indians as 
they passed threw grass, asked them why they did so. 
“ Because we think,” was the answer, “ that thereby we are 
kept from weariness and hunger, «r at least that we suffer 
less from them.” * In Guatemala also piles of stones may 
be seen at the partings of ways and on the tops of cliffs and 
mountains. Every passing Indian used to gather a handful 
of grass, rub his legs with it, spit on it, and deposit it with a 
small stone on the pile, firmly persuaded that by so doing he 
would restore their flawing vigour to his weary limbs.* Here 


1 J. G. F. Kiedel, "Die Lendschaft 
Dawan oder W«st.T5inor,” Dauuht 
Gtograpkisekt Slater, x. aji. 

* Id., De sluik. tn kraatharige ras- 
sen fusschen Seleies en Papua, p. 340. 

^ R. H. Codrington, The Melem- 
esians, p. 1 86. 


* Oviedo, Histaire du Nicaragua 
(Paris, 1840), p. 42 rf. (Terneux-Com- 
pans. Voyages, Rclatians et Mimoirti 
ariginaux, elc.). 

® Brasseur de Bourbourg, llisteire 
des Natiaus civilishs du Mexique et de 
r AmirigHe-CeHtrale, ii. 564 ; compare 
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the rubbing of the limbs with the grass, like the Babar 
custom of striking the body with a stone, was doubtless a 
mode of extracting the fatigue from them as a preliminary 
to throwing it away. Similarly on the plateau between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa the native carriers, before 
they ascend a steep hill with their loads, will pick up a stone, 
spit on it, rub the calves of their legs with it, and then 
deposit it on one of those small piles of stones which are 
commonly to be found at such spots in this part of Africa. 
A recent English traveller, who noticed the custom, was in- 
formed that the carriers practise it “to make their legs 
light,” * in other words, to extract the fatigue from them. 
On the banks of the Kei river in Southern Africa, about 
seventy years ago, another English traveller noticed some 
heaps of stones. On inquiring what they meant, he was 
told by his guides that when a Caffre felt weary he had but 
to add a stone to the heap to regain fresh vigour.® From 
other accounts of the Caffre custom we leam that these cairns 
are generally on the sides or tops of mountains, and that 
before a native deposits his stone on the pile he spits on it.® 
The practice of spitting on the stone which the weary way- 
farer lays on the pile is probably a mode of transferring his 
fatigue the more effectually to material vehicle which is 
to rid him of it. We have seen that the practice prevails 
among the Indians of Guatemala and the natives of the Tan- 
ganyika plateau, and it appears to be observed also in 
similar circumstances in Corea, where the cairns are to be 

iii. 486. Indians of Guatemala, when “Is a tribute to the spirits, the general 
they cross a pass for the first time, still precaution to ensure a safe reiuni ” 
oommonly add a atone to the cairn {Thru Ytart in Savage Africa,^. 2%^^ 
which marks the spot. Sec C. S.apper, A similar practice prevails among the 
“ Die Uebdiuehe und religiiiscn An- Wanyamwezi (ibid. p. 345). Com- 
•ehauungendetKekchi-lndianer,”/'»/r#r. pare Grant, A IVa/i ofress Africa, 
natwnalti Arehiv f Hr Etkne^raphit, p. I33ry. 

Tiii. (189s), p. 197. * Cowper Rose, Fmr Yrart in 

F. F. R, Boileatt, "The Nyasa- Seuiktrii Africa (London, 1829), p. 
Tanganyika Plateau," TKe Geographical 147. 

(:899), p. 589. In the J S. Kay, Traoch end Retcarches in 
satner^ionMt.L.llecleobsetvedmany Caffraria, p. i Callaway, Rt- 

■trees or rocks on which were placed Ugiom System of the Amavilu, i. 
little heaps of stones or bits of woo<l, 66 ; D. Leslie, Among the Xulns and 
to which in passing each of his men Amalmgas (Edinbu^h, 1875), p. 146 
added a fresh stone or bit of wood or a sf. Compare Lichtenstein, Reisen im 
tuft of grass. “ This,” says Mr. Decic, siidlieheH Africa, i. 41 1. 
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found especially on the tops of passes.’ From the primitive 
point of view nothing can be more natural than that the 
cairns or the heaps of sticks and leaves to which the tired 
traveller adds his contribution should stand at the top of 
passes and, in general, on the highest points of the road. 
The wayfarerwho has toiled, with aching limbs and throbbing 
temples, up a long and steep ascent, is aware of a sudden 
alleviation as soon as he has reached the summit ; he feels as 
if a weight had been lifted from him, and to the savage, with 
his concrete mode of thought, it seems natural and easy to 
cast the weight from him in the shape of a stone or stick, or a 
bunch of leaves or of grass. Hence it is that the piles which 
represent the accumulated weariness of many foot-sore and 
heavy-laden travellers are to be seen wherever the road runs 
highest in the lofty repons of Bolivia, Tibet, Bhootan, and 
Burma,* in the passes of the Andes and the Himalayas, as 
well as in Corea, Caffraria, Guatemala, and Melanesia. 

But it is not mere bodily fat^e which the savage fancies 
he can rid himself of in this easy fashion. Unable clearly to 
distinguish the immaterial from the material, the abstract 
from the concrete, he is assailed by vague terrors, he feels 
himself exposed to some ill-defined danger on the scene of 
any great crime or great misfortune. The place to him 
seems haunted ground. The thronging memories that 
crowd upon his mind, if they are not mistaken by him for 
goblins and phantoms, oppress his fancy with a leaden 
weight. His impulse is to flee from the dreadful spot. 


' W. Gowland, “ Dolmen and olher 
Antiquities of Coiea,” Jow-na/ ^ /A.- 
AnlKrapelagita! Inslilnie, x»iv. (1S95), 
p. 328 i Mrs. Bishop, Korea mu/ 
her Netghbeurs, i. 147, ii. 223. Both 
writers speak as if the practice were to 
spit on the calm rather than on (he 
particular stone which the traveller adds 
to it j indeed, Mrs. Biahop omits to 
notice the custom of adding to thecaims. 
Mr. Gowland says iImi almost every 
trnvcilcr carries up at least one stone 
from the valley and lays it on the pile. 

D. Kotljcs, “On the Aynara 
Indians of I’cru and Bolivia,” JourtuU 
of the Elhnohgica/ Society if LmSoa, 
ii. {1870), p. 237 >f. ; G. C. Musters, 


“Notes on Bolivia,” yiiwna/ of the 
Royal Geographical Society, xlvii, 
(1877), p. 21 1 i T. T. Cooper, Travels 
of a Pioneer of Commerce (London, 
1871), p. 275; J. A. II. Louis, The 
Gates f Thibet, it Rird's Eye View of 
Independent Sihlhim, British Bhootan, 
and the Dooars (Calcutta, 1894), p. 
Ill sg.i Ba.slinn, Die VtHher des 
ostlieken Asien, il. 483. So among 
the Mrus of Aracan, every man wliu 
crosses a hill, on reaching the crest, 
plucks a fresh young shoot of grass and 
lays it on a pile of the withered de- 
posits of former travellers (T. H. 
Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern 
India, p. 233 rp.). 
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to shake off the burden that seems to cling to him like 
a nightmare. This, in his simple sensuous way, he thinks 
he can do by casting something at the horrid place and 
hurrying by. For will not the contagion of misfortune, 
the horror that clutched at his heart-strings, be diverted from 
himself into the thing? will it not gather up in itself all the 
evil influences that threatened him, and so leave him to pur- 
sue his journey in safety and peace ? Some such train of 
thought, if these gropings and fbmblings of a mind in dark- 
ness deserve the name of thought, seems to explain the 
custonf, observed by wayfarers in many lands, of throwing 
sticks or stones on places where something horrible has 
happened or evil deeds have been done. When Lieutenant 
Younghusband was travelling across the great desert of Gobi 
his caravan descended, towards dusk on a June evening, into 
a long depression between the hills, which was notorious as 
a haunt of robbers. His guide, with a terror-stricken face, 
told how not long before nine men out of a single caravan 
had been murdered, and the rest left in a pitiable state to 
continue their journ^ on foot across the awful desert. A 
horseman, too, had just been seen riding towards the hills. 
“ Wc had accordingly to keep a sharp look-out, and when 
we reached the foot of the hills, halted, and, taking the loads 
off the camels, wrapped ourselves up in our sheepskins and 
watched through the long hours of the night. Day broke at 
last, and then we silently advan^d and entered the hills. 
Very weird and fantastic in their rugged outline were they, 
and here and there a cairn of stones marked where .some 
caravan had been attacked, and as we passed these each man 
threw one more stone on the heap.”* In the Norwegian 
district of Tellemarken a cairn is piled up wherever anything 
fearful has happened, and every passer-by must throw 
another stone on it, or some evil will befall him.* In Sweden 
and the Esthonian island of OescI the same custom is prac- 
tised on scenes of clandestine or illicit love, with the strange 
addition in Oesel that when a man has lost his cattle he will 
go to such a spot, and, while he flings a stick or stone on it, 

'* F. E. Younghusband, “A Joorncy (l88S), p. 494- 
ncross Central Asia," Proteedinp of - K. IJcbrcchl, Znr Volkskuno*, p. 
the Soya/ Gcop-aphical Steiety, x. 274 s</. 
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will say, " I bring thee wood. Let me soon find my lost 
cattle.”^ Far from these northern lands, the Dyaks of 
Batang Lupar keep up an observance of the same sort in the 
forests of Borneo. Beside their paths may be seen heaps of 
sticks or stones which are called “ lying heaps.” Each heap 
is in memory of some man who told a stupendous lie or dis- 
gracefully failed in carrying out an engagement, and every- 
body who passes adds a stick or stone to the pile, saying as 
he does so, “ For So-and-so’s lying heap.”* 

But, as might perhaps have been anticipated, it is on scenes 
of murder and sudden death that this rude method of averting 
or diverting evil is most commonly practised. The custom that 
every passer-by must cast a stone or stick on the spot where 
some one has come to a violent end, whether by murder or 
otherwise, has been observed in practically the same form in 
such many and diverse parts of the world as Ireland, France, 


Spain, 6weden, Germany, Bohemia, Lesbos, Morocco, Armenia, 
Arabia, India, North America, Venezuela, Bolivia, Celebes, 
and New Zealand.* Sometimes the scene of the murder or 
death may also be the grave of the victim, but it need not 
always be so, and in Europe, where the dead are buried in 
consecrated ground, the two places would seldom coincide. 
However, the custom of throwing stones or sticks on a grave 


‘ F. Lietirecht, Zur VAkskunde, p. 
274 ; Holzmiyer, “ O^iana,” Ver- 
handhtt^en der gtUkrten EUitisthat 
CestUsci^ tu Dorfat, viL (1872), p. 
73 ’ 

* Spenser St. John, Life in the 
Foresli if the Far Fastf i. 88. 

3 A. C. Haddon, “A Batch of Irish 
Folk-lore,” Fa/k-tere, iv. (1893), pp. 
357,380; Laisnel de is Salk, Cnpwrrrr 
et L/gendes du Ceittre de la Frame, ii. 
75 ' 77 ! Brand, Papular Antiquities, 
ii. 309 i llyUen-CavslIhis, quoted hjr 
Liebrechl, Zur VelHkunde, p. 274 ; 
K. Haupi, Sa^enbuik der Lausitt, ii. 
85 ; K. MUUenhoif, Sagm, Mdreken 
und Lieder der NertagikSmer Schleswig, 
Helsteia und Lauenburg, p. 125; A. 
Kuhn, Miirtiseke Sqgm und Mdrrien, 
p. tij; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nord- 
deutsche Sngrn, Marthen und Ce- 
brdtuke, p. 85 ; A. Treichel, “Keisig- 
hitufung und Sleinhaufong an Mord- 
stelien.” Am Ur-Qiielle, vi. (1896), p. 


220} Georgeakis et Pineau, Falk-hre 
de Lesbos, p 323 j Leared, Morocco 
and the Moors, p. 105 sg. ; Hax- 
tbausen, Transkaukasia, i. 222 ; W. 
Crooke, Introduction to the Popular 
Religion and Folklore cf Northern 
India, p. 167 ; J. Bricknell, The 
Natural History of North Carolina 
(Dublin, 1737), p. 380; J. Adair, 
History ef the American Indians, p. 
184: K. Martin, Bericht uber eine 
Rcisc Hack Nedertandsck Wesl-lndien, 
£m«t Theil (Leyden, 1887), p. 166; 
G. C. Musters, “ Notes on Olivia,” 
Journal tf the Royal Ceograpkieal 
Society, xlvii. (1877), p. 2lt ; B. F. 
Matihes, Einige EigcnthumliehheiteH 
in den Peston und Ccwohnheiten der 
Makassaren und Biiginesen, p. 23 
(separate reprint fi-om Travaiix de la 
6 e Session dtt Coiigrls InterHational 
des Orientalistcs d Leide, vol. ii.); R. 
A. Cruise, Journal of a Ten Months’ 
Residence in New Zealand, p, 1 8G. 
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has undoubtedly been observed by passers-by in many parts 
of the world, and that, too, even when the graves are not 
those of persons who have come to a violent end. Thus we 
are told that the people of Unalashka, one of the Aleutian 
Islands, bury their dead on the summits of hills and raise a 
little hillock over the grave. “ In a walk into the country 
one of the natives who attended roe pointed out several of 
these receptacles of the dead. There was one of them by 
the side of the road leading from the harbour to the village 
over which was raised a heap of stones. It was observed 
that every one who passed it added one to it.” ' The 
Roumanians of Transylvania think that a dying man should 
have a burning candle in his hand, and that any one who 
dies without a light has no right to the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies. The body of such an unfortunate is not laid in 
holy ground, but is buried wherever it may be found. His 
grave is marked only . by a heap of dry branches, to which 
each passer-by is expected to add a handful of twigs or a 
thorny bough.* The Hottentot god or hero Heitsi-eibib, as 
the reader is already aware, died several times and came to 
life again. When the Hottentots pass one of his numerous 
graves they throw a stone, a bush, or a fresh branch on it 
for good luck.* Near the former mission-station of Blyde- 
uitzigt in Cape Colony there was a spot called’Devil's Neck 
where, in the opinion of the Bushmen, the devil was interred. 
To hinder his resurrection stones were piled in heaps about 
the place. When a Bushman, travelling in the company of 
a missionary, came in sight of the spot he seized a stone and 
hurled it at the grave, remarking that if he did not do so his 
neck would be twisted round so that he would have to look 
backwards for the term of his natural lifc.^ Stones arc cast 
by passers-by on the graves of murderers in some parts of 
Senegambia.* In Syria deceased robbers arc not buried like 


> Cook, (London, 1809), vi. 

479. 

* R, Gcrai'd, T/lt Land deyottd Ike 
Rerest, i. 311, 318. 

^ H. I.ichtenstein, Ktista im Slid- 
lUhen Afrka, i. 349 sq. ; Sir James R. 
Alexander, Eipedithn ^ Discovery 
into the Interior of Africa, i. 166 ; C. 
J. Anderson, Lake Ngami, |>. 327 ; \V. 


H. I. Bleck, Reynard the Fax inSanth 
Afriea, p. 76 ; Th. Hahn, Tsnni- 
ICoam, ike Supreme liciug of the Khoi- 
Khoi, p. 56. 

* Th. Hahn. “Die Buschmanner,’' 
Clehus, xviiL 141. 

® Waltz, Anihropolosie dcr Natur- 
votter, ii. 195, rerening lo RafTenel, 
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honest folk, but left to rot where they lie ; and a pile of 
stones is raised over the mouldering corpse. Every one who 
passes such a pile must fling a stone at it, on pain of in- 
curring God’s malison.' Between sixty and seventy years 
ago an Englishman was travelling from Sidon to Tyre with 
a couple of Musalmans. When he drew near Tyre his 
companions picked up some small stones, armed him in the 
same fashion, and requested him to be so kind as to follow 
their example. Soon afterwards they came in sight of a 
conical heap of pebbles and stones standing in the road, 
at which the two Musalmans hurled stones and curses 
with great vehemence and remarkable volubility. When 
they had discharged this pious duty to their satisfaction, 
they explained that the missiles and maledictions were 
directed at a celebrated robber and murderer, who had 
been knocked on the head and buried there some half a 
century before.* 

In these latter cases it may perhaps be thought that the 
sticks and stones serve no other purpose than to keep off the 
angry and dangerous ghost who might be supposed to haunt 
either the place of death or the grave. Yet when we re- 
member that precisely the same customs are practised in 
circumstances which exclude the supposition of a ghost — for 
example, on - spots defiled by moral turpitude without any 
shedding of blood, or again by weary travellers whose only 
thought is of rest — we shall probably incline to reject this 
obvious explanation and to seek one which will apply to all 
the cases we have been considering. That explanation 
appears to be supplied by the primitive view of death and 
the dead as the sources of a dangerous pollution which in- 
fects all whd come near them. To rid himself of that pollu- 
tion, which, as usual, he conceives in a concrete form, the 
savage seeks to gather it up in a material vehicle and leave 
it behind him on the hazardous spot, while, having thus cast 
care away, he hastens forward with a lighter heart. This 
explanation falls In exactly with the tradition as to the 

Nouveau Voyage dans U pays <Ui nigrts Talaestina-Verrins, vii. (1S84), p, 102. 
(I’ar‘s. .>S56), i. 93/?. _ » Note by C. 1 ‘. Hadg«i, on The 

^ Abels, ** Beiliiigc zur Kennt- Travels of Ludar'ieo diVaTtkema,\a^s\.%' 
niss aberglaubischer Gebranche in lated by J. W. Jones (Hakluyt Society, 
Syrien,” Zeitschrift tUs Deutseken 1863), p. 45. 
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origin of those cairns which were to be seen by wayside 
images of Hermes in ancient Greece, and to which escry 
passer-by added a stone. It was said that when Hermes 
was tried by the gods for the murder of Ai^us all tlie gods 
flung stones at him as a means of freeing themselves from 
the pollution contracted by blood-shcd ; tltc stones thus 
thrown made a gteat heap, and the custom of rearing sucli 
heaps at wayside images of Hermes continued ever after- 
wards.* At all events this mode of interpreting the custom 
appears preferable to the one which has generally found 
favour with European travellers and writers. Imperfectly 
acquainted for the most part with the notions which underlie 
prfciitive magic, but very familiar with the religious concep- 
tion of a deity who requires sacrifice of his worshippers, they 
are apt to interpret the missiles in question as cheap and 
easy offerings presented by pious but frugal worshippers to 
ghosts or spirits whose favour they desire to win.* Whether 
a likely mode of conciliating a ghost or spirit is to 
throw sticks and stones at him is a question about which 
opinions might perhaps differ. It is difficult to speak witli 
confidence about the tastes of spiritual beings, but as a rule 
they bear a remarkable likeness to those of mere ordinary 
rhortals, and it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that few of the latter would be gratified by being set up as a 
common taiget to be shied at with sticks and stones by every- 
body who passed within range. Yet it is quite possible that 
a ceremony, which at first was purely magical, may in time 
have a religious gloss or interpretation put on it even by those 


^ MtjnuoiagieiiiH s.v. 

•Ep^oTar. p. 375 sy. \ Kusfalhius on 
Homer, xvi, 471. As to the 

heaps of stones sec Coroulus, Dt 
naiura dterum, 16; Itihrius, 
xlvlil. I tq. •, Siiidaii, r.r. 'Zfiiuuw ; 
Sehol. on Nicander, 7 'Air. 150. The 
method of execution l>y stoning may 
perhaps have been resurtcil to in order 
to avoid the pollution which would be 
entailed by contact with the guilty and 
dying man. 

* See, for example, O. Baumann, 
Dutch MassftilanJ zur NilqHellt\ 
p. 214; G. M. D-awson, “Kotes on 
the Shuswap I’copic of British 


Columbia," Ti-ancacllons of the Poyal 
Setidy CancuUi, ix. (iSpt), setiiim 
ii. p. 38: F. Lielireclil, I.ur VoUs- 
iuntfe, p|». 267 jy,, 373 Sf., 2y(>, 
ijS Sr/. ; K. Andrce, lilhmgiafhiscli’' 
ParaUcUn un<l p. 48. 

Mr. K. .S. ilarlland explains llie pmo- 
lice ns an act of ceremonial union with 
the spirit of the cairn ef Per- 

sens, ii. 228). Some of llicse writers 
have maiic a special stu<iy of the 
practices in <|uesti(>ii. Sec K. Lie- 
brecht, “ Die geworfenon Steine,” Zw 
VMstuadc, ]>)). 267-284; R. Andrce, 
“Sleinhaufcn,” E/kMogr. ParalleUn 
und \'ii-gUichc, ]>p. 46-58. 
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who practise it ; and this seems in fact to have sometimes 
happened to the particular custom under consideration. 
Certainly some people accompany the throwing of the stone 
on the pile with the presentation of useful articles, which can 
hardly serve any other purpose than that of propitiating some 
local spirits. Thus travellers in Sikhim and Bhootan offer 
flour and wine, as well as stones, at the cairns ; and they also 
burn incense and recite incantations.* Indians of Guatemala 
offered, according to their means, a little cotton, salt, cacao, 
or chili.' They now burn copal and sometimes dance on 
the tops of the passes where the cairns are to be seen, but 
perhaps these devotions may be paid to the crosses which at 
the present day are generally set up in such situations.* In 
Bolivia the Indian will squirt out the juice of his coca-quid, 
or throw the quid itself on the cairn, to which he adds a 
stone ; occasionally he goes so far as to stick feathers or a 
leathern sandal or two on the pile. In passing the cairns he 
will sometimes pull a hair or two out of his eyebrows or eye- 
lashes and puff them away towards the sun.* In Sweden 
a piece of money is sometimes thrown on a cairn instead of 
a stick or stone.® In the jungles of Mirzapur the cairn 
which marks the spot where a iMn has been killed by a 
tiger, and to which each passer-l^ contributes a stone, is 
commonly in chaise of a Baiga or aboriginal priest, who 
offers upon it a cock, a pig, or some spirits, and occasionally 
lights a little lamp at the shrine.® Prayers, too, are some- 
times offered at these piles. In Laos heaps of stones may 
be seen beside the path, on which the passenger will deposit 
a pebble, a branch, or a leaf, while he beseeches the Lord of 
the Diamond to bestow on him good luck and long life.’^ 
Tibetan travellers mutter a prayer at the cairns on the tops 


^ J. A. H. Louis, TAt Catet a/ 
Tkibtt, p. Ill tq. 

i Brasseur de Bourboui^ Histaire 
des Naliant (ivilitiet du Mexiqut d da 
rAminqut-Cmlrale, ii. 564. 

^ C. Sapper, “Die Gcbriiuche ond 
rtligioMR AnKhauungen der Kekchf- 
Indianer,” hUirnatianalts Arthiv fur 
Etknop-aphic, viii. (1895), p. I97 sq. 

* U. Forbes, “ On lh« Ayinaia 
Indians of Bolivia and Vara" Journal 
of the Rlhnoloj;Ual Society of London, 


ii. (1870), p. 337 sq. : G. C. Musters, 
“Notes on Bolivia,” yirwrnn/ of the 
Royal Geoyrafhieal Sociely, alvii. 
(1877), p. an. 

* F. Liebrecht, ILur Volkskunde, p. 
274 - 

* VV. Crookc, iHlrodttclion to the 
Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Nertkem India, p. 167. 

^ E. Aymonicr, Notes siir It Laos, 
p. 198. 
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of passes to which they add a few stones gathered by them 
on the ascent.^ A native of South-Eastern Africa who 
places a small stone on a cairn is wont to say as he does 
so, “Cairn, grant me strength and prosperity.”* In the 
same circumstances the Hottentot prays for plenty of cattle,® 
and the Caffre that his journey may be prosperous, that he 
may have strength to accomplish it, and that he may obtain 
an abundant supply of food by the way.' It is said that 
sick Bushmen used to go on pilgrimage to the cairn called 
the Devil’s Neck and pray to the spirit of the place to heal 
them, while they rubbed the sick part of their body and cried 
“Woe! woe!” On special occasions, too, they resorted 
thither and implored the spirit’s help.® Such customs seem 
to indicate the gradual transformation of an old magical 
ceremony into a religious rite with its characteristic features 
of prayer and sacrifice. Yet behind these later accretions, as 
we may perhaps regard them, it seems possible in many, 
if not in ail, cases to discern the nucleus to which they liave 
attached themselves, the original idea which they tend to 
conceal, and in time to transmute. That idea is the trans- 
ference of evil from man to a material substance which he 
can cast from him like an outworn garment. 

Animals are often employed as the vehicle for carrying 
away or transferring the evil. A Guinea n^ro, who happens 
to be unwell, will sometimes tie a live chicken round his neck, 
so that it lies on his breast. When the bird flaps its wings 


’ T. T. Cooper, Trait/s ef a Kmter 
^ CoMwtrt-e (I.ondon, 1871), p. 375. 

• J. Macdonald, “Manners. Cus- 
toms, etc., of South African Tribes,” 
Journal of Hu A nthropological InotituU, 
XX. (1891), p. 126. 

® Sir James E. Alexander, Exptdi- 
Hon of EiscetKrji into the JtUerhr of 
Africa, i, 166. 

* S. Kay, Travels and Researches 
in Cefffraria, p. 211 sq. When the 
Bishop of Capetown once passed a 
heap of stones on (he top of 3 moun- 
tain in (he Amapondo country he was 
told (hat “it was customary for every 
traveller to add one to the heap that it 
might have a favourable influence on 
his journey, and enable him to arrive 


at some Icraal while the pot is yet boil- 
0 - Shooter, The Kafirs nf A'atal, 
p. 217). Here there is no mention of 
a prayer. Similarly a I 5 a»iito on a 
journey, when he fears that the friend 
with whom he is going to slay may 
have eaten up all the food Imforc his 
guest’s arrival, places a stone on a cairn 
to avert tlie danger (Casalis, The 
Basutos, iqz). The reason alleged 
for the I'raciicc in these cases is ]jroh. 
ably c<iuivalciil to (he one assigned by 
the .Melanesians and others ; by ridding 
(he traveller of his fatigue it enables 
him to journey faster atnl so to reach 
his clcstiitaiion Ircforc supper is over, 

* Th. Kahn, “Die Buschmanner,’' 
CHotus, xviiL 141. As to the cairn in 
(|ucstioo, see above, p. 9. 
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or cheeps, the man thinks it a good sign, supposing the 
chicken to be afflicted with the very pain from which he 
hopes soon to be released, or which he would otherwise have 
to endure.^ When a Moor has a headache, he will sometimes 
take a lamb or a goat and beat it till it falls down, believing 
that the headache will thus be transferred to the animal.* After 
an illness, a Bechuana king seated himself upon an ox which 
lay stretched on the ground. The native doctor next poured 
water on the king’s head till it ran down over his body. 
Then the head of the ox was held in a vessel of water till 
the animal expired ; whereupon the doctor declared, and the 
people believed, that the ox died of the king's disease, which 
had been transferred to it from the king.® Amongst the 
Malagasy the vehicle for carrying away evils is called a 
faditra. “ The faditra is anything selected by the sikidy 
[divining-board] for the purpose of taking away any hurtful 
evils or diseases that might prove injurious to an individual’s 
happiness, peace, or prosperity. The faditra may be either 
ashes, cut money, a sheep, a pumpkin, or anything else the 
sikidy may choose to direct After the particular article is 
appointed, the priest counts upon it all the evils that may 
prove injurious to the person for whom it is made, and 
which he then charges the faditra to take away for ever. If 
the faditra be ashes, it is blown, to be carried away by the 
wind. If it be cut money, it is thrown to the bottom of 
deep water, or where it can never be found. If it be a 
sheep, it is carried away to a distance on the shoulders of a 
man, who runs with all his might, mumbling as he goes, as 
if in the greatest r^e against the faditra for the evils it is 
bearing away. If it be a pumpkin, it is carried on the 
shoulders to a little distance, and ‘there dashed upon the 
ground with every appearance of fury and indignation,”* A 
Malagasy was informed by a diviner that he was doomed to 
a bloody death, but that possibly he might avert his fate by 

‘ J. Smith, Trad! and Travth in * W. Ellis, Hisioiy ^ Madagct:car, 
Mi 6 'k//’/; ^ C 7 aj«i» (London, 1851), 5 , 4*2 ■ cp. id., pp. *32, 435, 
p. 77. 436 sq.\ Sibree, Tkt Oreal African 

» Djppi.t, Description do t Afriqut, Island, p. 303 sq. As to divination by 
p. 117. Ihe sikiefy, see Sibree, “Divination 

* John Campbell, Travels in SouiM amone the Maiacasy,” Folk-lore, iii. 
Africa, Uccond Journey, ii. 207 sq. (1892), pp. 193.226. 
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performing a certain rite. Carrying a small vessel full of 
blood upon his head, he was to mount upon the back of a 
bullock ; while thus mounted, he was to spill the blood upon 
the bullock’s head, and then send the animal away into the 
wilderness, whence it might never return.' 

The Battas of Sumatra have a ceremony which they call 
“making the curse to fly away.” When a woman is child- 
less, a sacriflee is offered to the gods of three grasshoppers, 
representing a head of cattle, a buffalo, and a horse. Then 
a swallow is set free, with a prayer that the curse may fall 
upon the bird and fly away with it.* At the cleansing of a 
leper and of a house suspected of being tainted with leprosy, 
the Jews let a bird fly away.* Among the Majhwar, a 
Dravidian race of South Mirzapur, if a man has died of a 
contagious* disease, such as cholera, the village priest walks 
in front of the funeral procession with a chicken in his 
hands, which he lets loose in the direction of some other 
village as a scapegoat to* carry the infection away. None 
but another very experienced priest would afterwards dare 
to touch or eat such a chicken.* In Morocco most wealthy 
Moors keep a wild boar in their stables, in order that the 
jinn and evil spirits may be diverted from the horses and 
enter into the boar.® Amongst the Burghers or Badagas 
of the Neilgherry Hills in Southern India, when a death has 
taken place, the sins of the deceased are laid upon a buffalo 
calf. A set form of confession of sins, the same for every one, 
is recited aloud, then the calf is set free, and is never after- 
wards used for common purposes. “ The idea of this cere- 
mony is that the sins of the deceased enter the calf, or that 
the task of his absolution is laid on it They say that the 
calf very soon disappears, and that it is never after heard of.” ® 

‘ W. Ellis, tp. (it. L 374 ; Sibrec, • W. Crookv, Triiti and CasUt ef 
The Grtat A/ritan Island, p. 304: thtNorlh-iVeslcrnl'ret'mcaaHdOiidh, 
Antananariva Anmial and Madagastar iii. 434. 

Magatine,^ iii, 263. * A. Learcil, Moroero and (he Moors 

* K6dding,“DieDaukschenGbitef,” (London, 1876), p. 301. 

AHgtmtine Missions • ZtUsehrift, xii. * \\,\\ 3 i\inK&s.,SiHi’iitar Ahon'ginai 
(1885), p. 478. Kate the Neilghony Hills, p. 133 i 

® L«viticus xiv. 7, 53, For a similar MeU. The Trikes inhabiting the NcH- 
use in Arabia see Wellhauseo, Keste gkeny Hills, p. 78; Jagor, “Ueber 
arabischen Heidentumes, p, 156;%’. die liadagas iin Nilgiii - Ocbiige,'' 
Robertson Smith, Jieliglon of the Sent- Verhandl. d. Berlin. Oetell. f. Anthre- 
iteiP p. 422. pal, (1876), p. 196^/. For the custom 
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Again, men sometimes play the part of scapegoat by divert- 
ing to themselves the evils that threaten others. When a 
Cinghalese is dangerouslyiU,and the physicians can do nothing, 
a devil-dancer is called in, who by making offerings to the 
devils, and dancing in the masks appropriate to them, conjures 
these demons of disease, one after the other, out of tlic sick 
man's body and into his own. Having thus successfully ex- 
tracted the cause of the malady, the artful dancer lies down 
on a bier, and shamming death, is carried to an open place out- 
side the village. Here, being left to himself, he soon comes 
to life again, and hastens back to claim his reward.' In 
1590 a Scotch witch of the name of Agnes Sampson was 
convicted of curing a certain Robert Kers of a disease “ laid 
upon him by a westland warlock when he was at Dumfries, 
whilk sickness she took upon herself, and kept the same 
with great groaning and torment till the morn, at whilk time 
there was a great din heard in the house." The noise was 
made by the witch in her efforts to shift the disease, by 
means of clothes, from herself to a cat or dog. Unfortunately 
the attempt partly miscarried. The disease missed the 
animal and hit Alexander Douglas of Dalkeith, who dwined 
and died of it, while the original {xitient, Robert Kers, was 
made whole.® The Dyaks believe that certain men possess 
in themselves the power of neutralising bad omens. So, 
when evil omens have alarmed a farmer for the safety of his 
crops, he takes a small portion of his farm produce to one of 
these wise men, who eats it raw for a small consideration, 
“and thereby appropriates to himself the evil omen, which 
in him becomes innocuous, and thus delivers the other from 
the ban of the pemali or taboo.” * 

In Travancore, when a rajah is near his end. they seek 
out a holy Brahman, who consents to take upon himself the 


of letting a bullock go loose after a 
death, compare also Grierson, Sihar 
Peasant Lift, p. 409 ; Ibbctson, Sdllt- 
ment Report of Ike Panipat, Taksil, 
and Kamal Parganah of the A'arnaJ 
/)/'rfr»V'(Allahaliad, 1883), p. 137. In 
the latter case it is said that the animal 
is let loose “ to become a jrest.” I’er- 
haps the older idea nas that the animal 
carried away death from the survivors. 
The idea of sin is trot primitive. 


' A. Grunwedel, “ Sinhalesische 
Masken," Inltmalionales Archiv fitr 
Ethnographie, vi. (1893), p. 85 tq. 

* Dalyell, Darker Superstifians tj 
Seetland, p. 104 sq. I have modern- 
ised the spelling. 

* J. Perham, “.Sea Dyak Religion,'’ 
JauKH. Straits Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 10 (December 1882), p. 

23*- 
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sins of the dying man in consideration of the sum of ten 
thousand rupees. Thus prepared to immolate himself on the 
altar of duty as a vicarious sacrifice for sin, the saint is intro- 
duced into the chamber of death, an<l closely embraces the 
dying rajah, saying to him, “O King, I undertake to bear 
all your sins and diseases. May your Highness live long 
and reign happily.” Having thus, with a noble devotion, 
taken to himself the sins of the sufferer, and likewise the 
rupees, he is sent away from the country and never more 
allowed to return.' Closely akin to this is the old Welsh 
custom known as “sin-eating.” According to Aubrey, “ In 
the County of Hereford was an old Custome at funeralls to 
hire poor people, who were to take upon them all the sinnes 
of the party deceased. One of them, I remember, lived in a 
cottage on Rosse-high way {he wa.s a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal). The manner was that when the 
Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere ; 
a Loafe of bread was brought out, and delivered to the 
Sinne-eater over the corps, as also a Maxar-bowle of maple 
(Gossips bowle) full of beer, which he was to drinkc up, and 
sixpence in money, in consideration whereof he took upon 
him (ipso facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him 
(or her) from walking after they were dead. ... I believe 
this custom was heretofore used over all Wales. ... In 
North Wales the Sinne-eaters are frequently made use of ; 
but there, instead of a Bowie of Beere, they have a bowlc of 
Milke.” * According to a letter dated February i , 1 7 1 4- 1 5 , 
“within the memory of our fathers, in Shropshire, in those 
villages adjoyning to Wales, when a person dyed, there was 
notice given to an old sire (for so they called him), who 
presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and 
stood before the door of the house, when some of the family 
came out and furnished him with a cricket, on which he sat 
down facing the door. Then they gave him a groat, which 
he put in his pocket ; a crust of bread, which he cat ; and a 
full bowle of ale, which he drank off at a draught. After 
this he got up from the cricket and pronounced, with a cora- 

* .S. HlaXott, Uative Life in Travail- * Aubrc)-, 

«r#, P..136. ysoiiMMe (Fgik-lore Society, l 88 l), p. 

3S^- 
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posed gesture, the ease and rest of the soul departed for 
which he would pawn his own soul. This I had from the 
ingenious John Aubrey, Esq." * In recent years some doubt 
has been thrown on Aubrey's account of the custom,* The 
practice, however, is reported to have prevailed in a valley 
not far from Uandcbie to a recent period. An instance was 
said to have occurred about fifty years ago.® 

Aubrey’s statement is moreover supported by the analogy 
of similar customs in India. When the Rajah of Tanjore 
died in i8oi, some of his bones and the bones of the two 
wives, who were burned with his corpse, were ground to 
powder and eaten, mixed with boiled rice, by twelve 
Brahmans. It was believed that the sins of the deceased 
passed into the bodies of the Brahmans, who were paid for 
the sehvice.* A Brahman, resident in a village near Raipur, 
stated that he had eaten food (rice and milk) out of the hand 
of the dead Rajah of Bilaspur, and that in consequence he 
had been placed on the throne for the space of a year. At 
the end of the year he heul been given presents and then 
turned out. of the territory and forbidden apparently to, 
return. He was an outcast among his fellows for having 
eaten out of a dead man's hand.® A similar custom i.s 
believed to obtain in the hill states about Kangra, andi 
to have given rise to a caste of “ outcaste ’’ Brahmans. At 
the funeral of a Rani of Chamba rice and ghee were eaten out 
of the hands of the corpse by a Brahman paid for the purpose. 
Afterwards a stranger, who had been caught outside the 
Chamba territory, was given the costly wrappings of the 
corpse, then told to depart and never show his face in the 


• Bagford’s lelt«r in Lelaad’5 Ctl- 
Udanea, i. 76, quoted by Brand, 
Popular Auliquiiia, u. 246 tq., Bohn's 
«d, 

■ * In the Aeaihmy, 13th Nov. 1875, 
p. 505, Mr. D. Silvan Evans siatetl 
that he knew of no such custom any- 
where in Wales ; and Miss Borne 
knows no example of it in Shroinhire 
(Bnrne and Jackson, ShrepMro Folk- 
lore, p. 307 sq . ). 

^ The authority Ibr the statement is 
a Mr. Moggridge. reporied in Artkae- 
ohgii Camhrensis, second scries, iiL 
330. But Mr. Mo^klge did not 


speak from personal knuwlnlgc, and as 
he appears to have taken it for granted 
that the practice of placing bread and 
salt upon (he breast of a corpse was a 
survival of the custom of “sin-eating," 
his evidence must 1)e received with 
caution. He repealed his itatement, in 
somewhat v.agucr terms, at a meeting 
of (he Anthropological Institute, 14th 
I>ecember 1873. Ucc /oiirit. Antirop. 
lull. V. (1876}, p. 423 sq. 

* Dubois, Maurs rits PeupUs r/e 
Flnde, ii. 32. 

* R. Richardson, in Panjai Nolei 
and Queries, i. p. 84, § 674. 
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country again.* In Oude when an infant was killed it used 
to be buried in the room where it had been born. On 
the thirteenth day afterwards the priest had to cook and eat 
his food in that room. By doing so he wa.s supposed to 
take the whole sin upon himself and to cleanse the family 
from it.* At Utch Kurgan in Turklstan Mr. Schuyler saw 
an old man who was said to get his living by taking on 
himself the sins of the dead, and thenceforth devoting his 
life to prayer for their souls.* 

In Tahiti, where the bodies of chiefs and persons of rank 
were embalmed and preserved above ground in special sheds 
or houses erected for them, a priest was employed at the 
funeral rites who bore the title of the “ corpse-praying priest.” 
His office was singular. When the house for the dead had 
been prepared, and the corpse placed on the platform or 
bier, the priest ordered a hole to be made in the floor, near 
the foot of the platform. CH-er this he prayed to the god by 
whom it was supposed that the soul of the deceased had 
been called away. The purport of his prayer was that all 
the dead man’s sins, especially the one for which his soul 
had been required of him, might be deposited there, that 
they might not attach in any d^ree to the survivors, and 
that the anger of the god might be appeased. He next 
addressed the corpse, usually saying, “ With you let the guilt 
now remain.” The pillar or post of the corpse, as it was 
called, was then planted in the hole, and the hole filled up. 
As soon as the ceremony of depositing the sins in the hole 
was over, all who had touched the body or the garments of 
the deceased, which were buried or destroyed, fled precipitately 
into the sea, to cleanse themselves from the pollution which 
they had contracted by touching the corpse. They also cast 
into the sea the garments they had worn while they were 
performing the last offices to the dead. Having finished 
their ablations, they gathered a few pieces of coral from the 
bottom of the sea, and returning with them to the house, 
addressed the corpse, saying, “With you may the pollution 

* Notes and Queries, i. p. 86, vol. ii. p. 30 sf. 

S 674, p. 93, § 559. Sofn« of these t Tanjab Notes and Queries, iii. p. 
eusioni* have Iwen already referred to *79. S 74 S- 

in a diffetent connection. See above, ^ !£. Schuyler, Turkisttssi, ii. 28. 
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be.” So saying they threw down the coral on the top of the 
hole which had been dug to receive the sins and the dchlc- 
ment of the dead.’ In this instance the sins of the departed, 
as well as the pollution which the primitive mind commonly 
associates with death, are not borne by a living person, but 
buried in a hole. Yet the fundamental Idea — that of the 
transference of sins — is the same in the Tahitian as in the 
Welsh and Indian customs ; whether the vehicle or receptacle 
destined to catch and draw off the evil be a person, an animal, 
or a thing, is for the purpose in hand a matter of little moment.* 
The examples of the transference of evil hitherto 
adduced have been mostly drawn from the customs of 
savage or barbarous peoples. But similar attempts to 
shift the burden of disease, misfortune, and sin from one’s 
self to another person, or to an animal or thing, have been 
common also among the civilised nations of Europe, both in 
ancient and modern times. A Roman cure for fever was to 
pare the patient’s nails, and stick the parings with wax on a 
neighbour’s door before sunrise ; the fever then passed from 
the sick man to his neighbour.* Similar devices must have 
been resorted to by the Greeks ; for in laying down laws for 
his ideal state, Plato thinks it too much to expect that men 
should not be alarmed at finding certain wax figures adhering 
to their doors or to the tombstones of their parents, or lying 
at cross-roads.^ Among the mins of the great sanctuary of 
Aesculapius, which have been excavated of late years in an 
open valley among the mountains of Epidaurus, inscriptions 
have been found recording the miraculous cures which the 
god of healing performed for his faithful worshippers. One 


‘ W. Ellis, PalymsUn K<s€arthtf, 1. 
401 sqq. 

* The Welsh eusiom of “ Nn-eatinj;'’ 
has been interpreted by Mr. K. S. 
Hartland as a modification of an ol<lcr 
custom of eatine the corpse. See his 
article, “ The Sio.eater," Felk-ler«, Hi. 
(1892), 145*157; Ltgend ^ I'trteus, 
ii. 391 sqq., liL p. be. I cannot 
thinh his interpretation probable or 
borne out by the eridMce. Tlie 
Bucher custom of transferring the sins 
of the dead to a calf which is then lei 
loose anil never used again (abore, p. 
>5), the Tahitian custom of burying 


the sins of a person whose body is 
carefully preserved by being embalmed, 
and the Travancoie custom of trans- 
ferring the sins of a Kajah before 
his death, establish the practice of 
transferring sins in cases where there 
can be no <)uestion of eating the corpse. 
The original intention of such practices 
was perhaps not so much to take away 
the sins of the deceased as to rid the 
survivors of the dangerous pollution of 
death. This comes out to some extent 
in the Tahitian custom. 

* Pliny, Nat. Fist, xxviii. 86. 

* Plato, Lams, xi. 12, p. 933 n: 
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of them tells how a certain Pandarus, a Thessalian, was freed 
from the letters which, as a former slave or prisoner of war, 
he bore tattooed or branded on his brow. He slept in the 
sanctuary with a fillet round his head, and in the mornin}' 
he discovered to his Joy that the marks of shame — the blue 
or scarlet letters — had been transferred from his brow to the 
fillet. By and by there came to the sanctuary a wicked man, 
also with brands or tattoo marks on his face, who had been 
charged by Pandarus to pay his debt of gratitude to the 
god, and had received the cash for the purpose. But the 
cunning fellow thought to cheat the god and keep the money 
all to himself. So when the god appeared to him In a dream 
and asked anxiously after the money, he boldly denied that 
he had it, and impudently prayed the god to remove the 
ugly marks from his own brazen brow. He was told to tie 
the fillet of Pandarus about his head, then to take it off, and 
look at his face in the water of the sacred well. He did so, 
and sure enough he saw on his forehead the marks of Pandarus 
in additi(»i to his own.* In the fourth century of our era 
Marcellus of Bordeaux prescribed a cure for warts, which has 
still a great vogue among the superstitious in various parts 
Europe. Doubtless it was an old traditional remedy in 
the fourth, and will long survive the expiry of the nineteenth 
century. You are to touch your warts with as many little 
stones as you have warts ; then wrap the stones in an ivy 
leaf, and throw them away in a thoroughfare. Whoever 
picks them up will get the warts, and you will be rid of 
them.* A similar cure for warts, with such trifling v-nriations 
as the substitution of peas or barley for pebbles, and a rag 
or a piece of paper for an ivy leaf, has been prescribed in 
•modern times in Italy. France, England, and Scotland.* 


‘ 1883. tol. 

*»3i au. 

* MueeUativOriMAfaiRm/M, xxxhr. 
loa. A limiiw cure is <lacribed bjr 
Pliny {flat. Hut. xxil. 149) ; you sic 
to (ou^ the warli with chick-peas on 
the Rnt day of the moon, wrap the 
peas in a cloth, and throw them away 
behiad you. Bat Pliny does not say 
that the warts will be transferred to 
the person who picks up the peas. On 
this aabject see further J. Hardy, 


“ Wart and wen cutes," l-olk-lort 
He<ord, L {1878). pp. 216-228. 

* Zanetli, La mnUeina dtUe ntUrt 
doune, p. 224 tq. ; Thiers, TraM des 
SuftrstUians (Paris, 1679), p. 321 ! B. 
Souch?, Crgyanies /•r/sax'’ liadilitHt 
ditKrus, p. 19 i J. W. Woif. HeilrSgt 
:ur diutuktH Mythohait, i- 248, § 
576; Ilarlandand Wilkinson, Lanca- 
thire Felk-hrt, p. 1 57 ; <i. W. Black, 
Fidt-mdicine, p. 41 ; W, Gregor, Fslk- 

loretf tkcNorlh-Eastof SfOitttHd, p. 49. 
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Another favourite way of pacing on your warts to somebody 
else is to make as many knots in a string as you have warts ; 
then throw the string away or place it under a stone. 
Whoever treads on the stone or picks up the thread will get 
the warts instead of you ; sometimes to complete the trans- 
ference it is thought necessary that he should undo the 
knots.* Or you need only place the knotted thread before 
sunrise in the spout of a pump ; the next person who 
works the pump will be sure to get your warts.“ Equally 
effective methods are to rub the troublc.some excrescences 
with down or fat, or to bleed them on a rag, and then 
throw away the down, the fat, or the bloody rag. The 
person who picks up one or other of these things will be 
sure to release you from your warts by involuntarily 
transferring them to himself.’ People in the Orkney Islands 
will sometimes wash a sick man, and then throw the water 
down at a gateway, In the belief that the sickness will leave 
the patient and be transferred to the first person who passes 
through the gate.* A Bavarian cure for fever is to write 
upon a piece of paper, “ Fever, stay away, I am not at home,” 
and to put the paper in somebody’s pocket. The latter then 
catches the fever, and the patient is rid of it’ Or the sufferer 
may cure himself by sticking a twig of the elder-tree in the 
ground without speaking. The fever then adheres to the 
twig, and whoever pulls up the twig will catch the disease.® 
A Bohemian prescription for the same malady is this. Take 
an empty pot, go with it to a cross-road, throw it down, and 
run away. The first person who kicks against the pot will 
catch your fever, and you will be cured.^ In Oldenburg they 
say that when a person lies sweating with fever, he should 
take a piece of money to himself in bed. The money is 


‘ L. Sifacketjan, Abtrglauit mul 
Sags ans dim HertegtAum Oldeahttg, 
11 . 71, I 85 j E. Moiueur, Ftikim 
WAtltn, p. 29 : H. Ztht«r, Du Krank- 
Aeit im Volksgiaubem da Simmat/ka/f 
(Bern, 1898], p. 93 ; R. Andice, 
BrauMsekwiigtr Vtiktktutdi, p. 306. 

* A. liirlinger, VolkslhUmluha am 
SiJewait-n, i. 483. 

* Thieis, SoBchv, Stracketjan, Moo- 
seur, 11 . a. 


* Ch. Kogers, Social Lift in ScMiand, 
ill 226. 

* O. LamiDcrt, Volksmedhin itnd 
mtditinitchcr Aterg/aube in Bagerii, p, 
*64. 

* Hid. p. 263. 

' J. C. Crohmann, Ahirglanbcn nud 
CtknuKht am Bohmen und Mdhirn, 
p. 167, g iiSo. 
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afterwards thrown away on the street, and whoever picks 
it up will catch the fever, but the original patient will be 
rid of it.' 

Often in Europe, as among savages, an attempt is 
made to transfer a pain or malady from a man to an 
animal. Grave writers of antiquity recommended that, if 
a man bo stung by a scorpion, he should sit upon an ass 
with his face to the tail, or whisper in the animal's ear, 
“ A scorpion has stung me ” ; in either case, they thought, 
the pain would be transferred from the man to the ass.^ 
Many cures of this sort are recorded by Marcellus. For 
example, he tells us that the following is a remedy for 
toothache. Standing booted under the open sky on the 
ground, you catch a frog hy the head, spit into its mouth, 
ask it to carry away the ache, and then let it go. But 
the ceremony must be performed on a lucky day and at 
a lucky hour.® In Cheshire the ailment known as aphtha or 
thrush, which affects the mouth or throat of infants, is not 
uncommonly treated in much the same manner. A young 
frog is held for a few' moments with its head inside the 
mouth of the sufferer, whom it is supposed to relieve by 
taking the malady to itself. “ I assure you,” said an old 
tuoman who had often superintended such a cure, “we used 
to hear the poor frog whooping and coughing, mortal bad, 
for days after ; it would have m&dc your heart ache to hear 
the poor creature coughing as it did about the garden.”* 
Again Marcellus tells us that if the foam from a mule’s 
mouth, mixed with warm water, be drunk by an asthmatic 
patient, he will at once recover, but the mule will die.® An 
ancient cure for the gripes, recorded both by Pliny and 
Marcellus, was to put a live duck to the belly of the 
sufferer ; the pains passed from the man into the bird, to 
which they proved fatal.* According to the .same writers a 


1 L. Stmekerian, op. <il. i. 71, 

• GtoponUa, xiii. 9, xv. 1 : lliny, 
Nat. Hitt, xsviii. 155. Thcautlioriiica 
Sot these cures are respectively Apoleiiw 
and Democritus. The latter U prob- 
ably not the atomic philosopher. See 
ArehachgUal Review, i. 180, note. 

* Marcellos, Dt medicammtis, xii.24. 


* W. (i. lllack, h'oll:-mftiicim\ p. 
35 

^ Marcellus, Nc Meituamentis, xvii, 
18. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 6i : Mat. 
ccllus DtMciUiamcniis, xxvii. 33. The 
latter writer mentions (op. eit. xxviii. 
123) that Ibc same malady might 
similarly be iransretred to a live frc^. 
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Stomachic complaint of which the cause ^vas unknown might 
be cured by applying a blind puppy to the suffering part for 
three days. The secret disorder thus passed into the puppy; 
it died, and a post-mortem examination of its little body 
revealed the cause of the disease frpm which the man had 
suffered and of which the dc^ had died.^ Once more, 
Marcellas advises that when a man was afflicted with a 
disorder of the intestines the physician should catch a live 
hare, take the huckle-bone from one of its feet and the down 
from the belly, then let the hare go, pronouncing as he did 
so the words, “ Run away, run away, little hare, and take 
away with you the intestine pain." Further, the doctor was 
to fashion the down into thread, with which he was to tie 
the huckle-bone to the patient’s body, taking great care that 
the thread should not be touched by any woman.^ A 
Northamptonshire apd Devonshire cure for a cough is to 
put a hair of the patient’s bead between two slices of 
buttered bread and give the sandwich to a dog. The 
animal will thereupon catch the cough and the patient will 
lose it.® Sometimes an ailment is • transferred to an animal 
by sharing food with it. Thus in Oldenburg, if you are sick 
of a fever you set a bowi of sweet milk before a dog and say, 
“Good luck, you hound 1 may you be sick and I be sound ! ’’ 
Then when the dc^ has lapped some of the milk, you take 
a swig at the bowl ; and then the d<^ must lap again, and 
then you must swig again ; and when you and the dog have 
done it the third time, he will have the fever and you will be 
quit of it. A peasant woman In Abbehausen told her pastor 
that she suffered from fever for a whole year and found no 
relief. At last somebody advised her to give some of her 
food to a dog and a cat. She did so and the fever passed 
from her into the animals. But when she saw the poor sick 
beasts always before her, she wished it undone. Then the 
fever left the cat and the dog and returned to her.* A 
Bohemian cure for fever is to go out into the forest before 
the sun is up and look for a snipe's nest. When you have 

‘ inieiy, Nat. Hitt. wx. S4; Mar- Nartktm Cfiinfiei, p. 143; W. G. 
Cdlus, De MedieornttUii, xxtoL 13a. Black, lotk-meduine, p. 35. 

* Marcellos, Dt Medkamentis, xxix. « I,. Strackerjan, Aierglatibt und 

35 - SageH aus dem HersegihuBt Oldenburg, 

* W. Henderson, FM-latr ef tie L 7a, S 86. 
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found it, take out one of the young birds and keep it beside 
you for three days. Then go back into the wood and .set 
the snipe free. The fever will leave you at once. The 
snipe has taken it away. So in Vcdic times the Hindoo.^ 
of old sent consumptiSn away with a blue jay. 1 hey .said, 
'^O consumption, fly away, fly away with the blue jay! 
With the wild rush of the storm and the whirlwind, oh, 
vanish away!”' In Oldenburg they sometimes hang up a 
goldfinch or a turtle-dove in the room of a consumptive 
patient, hoping that 'the bird may draw away the malady 
from the sufferer to itself.* A prescription for a cough in 
Sunderland is to shave the patient's head and hang the hair 
on a bush. When the birds carry the hair to their nests, 
they will carry the cough with it.* In the Mark of 
Brandenbui^ a cure for headache is to tie a thread thrice 
round your head and then hang it in a loop from a tree ; 
if a Wrd flies through the loop, it will take your head- 
ache away with it.* A Bohemian remedy for jaundice 
is as follows. Take a living tench, tie it to your bare 
back and carry it about with you for a whole day. The 
tench will, turn quite yellow and die. Then throw it into 
running water, and your jaundice will depart with it." 
In the village of Llandcgla in Wales there is a churcli 
dedicated to the virgin martyr St. Tecla, where the falling 
sickn^ is, or used to be, cured by being transferred to 
a fowl. The patient first w^hed his limbs in a sacred 
well hard by, dropped fourpcnce into it as an offering, 
walked thrice round the well, and thrice repeated the 
Lord’s prayer. Then the fowl, which was a cock or a hen 
according as the patient was a man or a woman, was put 
into a basket and carried round first the well and afterward.s 
the church. Next the sufferer entered the church and lay 
down under the communion table till break of day. After 
that he offered sixpence and departed, leaving the fowl in 


* Grohmann, Aitiglauhen und Gt- 
hnluche aus Behmen und Mdkrtn, p. 
t66, g l! 73 > <)uo(ing Kuhn's (ransla- 
lion of Big-vtdn, x. 97. 13. A slightly 
different translation of the verse is 
givm by H. Graasmann, who here 
folldwt R. Roth (Xig-t>eda iiitrse/s/, vol. 
il p. 379). 


* I_ Sltackcrjan, <>/. fit. i. 7 *. 
§87. 

* iiuiiderson, Tttk-lore ef tht 
Kfrtktrn Cetmtifs, J). I43- 

* A. Kuhn, Miu-Hsfht Sogen tmd 
ilirrktH, [K 384, g 62. 

Grohniann, 0/. fit. P- 23 ®' § 
1&63. 
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the church. If the bird died, the sickness was suppo.scd to 
have been transferred to It from the man or woman, who 
was now rid of the disorder. As late as 1855 the old 
parish clerk of the village remembered quite well to have 
seen the birds staggering about from the effects of the fits 
which had been transferred to them.' 

Often the sufferer seeks to shift his burden of sickness or 
ill-luck to some inanimate object. In Athens there is a 
little chapel of St. John the Baptist built against an ancient 
column. Fever patients resort thither, and by attaching a 
waxed thread to the inner side of the column believe that 
they transfer the fever from themselves to the pillar.* 
In the Mark of Brandenbui^ they say that if you suffer 
from giddiness you should strip yourself naked and run 
thrice round a flax-field after sunset ^ in that way the flax 
will get the giddiness and you will be rid of it.* Some- 
times an attempt is made to transfer the mischief, whatever 
it may be, to the moon. In Oldenburg a peasant related 
how he rid himself of a bony excrescence by stroking 
it thrice crosswise in the name of the Trinity, and then 
making a gesture as if he were seizing the deformity and 
hurling it towards the moon. In the same part of Germany 
a cure for warts is to stand in the light of a waxing moon 
so that you cannot see your own shadow, then hold the 
disfigured hand towards the moon, and stroke it with the 
other hand in the direction' of the luminary. Some .say 
that in doing this you should pronounce these words, 
“ Moon, free me from these vermin.” * 

But perhaps the thing most commonlyemployed in Europe 
as a receptacle for sickness and trouble of all sorts is a tree 
or bush. The modes of transferring the mischief to it arc 
many. For example, the Esthonians s'ay that you ought not 
to go out of the house on a spring morning before you have 
eaten or drunk ; for if you do, you may chance to hear one 
of “ the sounds which are not heard in winter,” such as the 
song of a bird, and that would be unlucky. They think 

* Brand, Papular AntiquilUt, ii. * A. Kuhn, Marhhche St^en und 
375 ; \V. U. Black, FM-medidne, p. Marduti, p. 386. 

46- * L. Strackerjan, Aberglauhe und 

* B. .'jehmidt. Rat Valtsltben der Sagen aus dem lienegihum Oldanburg, 

Neugriaken, p. 83. i. 74, § 91. 
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that if you thus let yourself be deceived or outwitted, as 
they call it, by a bird, you will be visited by all sorts of 
Ul-luck during the year ; indeed it may very well hapi)cn 
that you will fall sick and die before another spring conics 
round. However, there is a way of averting the evil. You 
have merely to embrace a tree or go thrice round it, biting 
into the bark each time or tearing away a strip of the bark 
with your teeth. Thus the bad luck passes from you to the 
tree, which accordingly withers away.* On St. George’s Day, 
South Slavonian lads and lasses climb thrice up and down a 
cornel-tree, saying, “ My laziness and sleepiness to you, 
cornel-tree, but health and booty (?) to roe." Then as they 
wend homewards they turn once more towards the tree and 
c^l out, “ Comel-tree ! cornel-tree ! I leave you tny laziness 
and sleepiness." * The same people attempt to cure fever 
by transferring it to a dwarf elder-bush. Having found such 
a bush with three shoots springing from the root, the patient 
grasps the points of the three shoots in his hand, bends 
them down to the ground, and fastens them there with a 
Stone. Under the arch thus formed he creeps thrice ; then 
he cuts off or digs up the three shoots, saying, “ In three 
shoots I cut three sicknesses out. When these three shoots 
grow young again, may the fever come back.” * A Bulgarian 
cure for fever is to run thrice round a willow-tree at sunrise, 
crying, “ The fever shall shake thee, and the sun shall warm 
me.” * In the Greek island of Karpathos the priest lies a red 
thread round the neck of a sick person. “Next morning the 
friends of the patient remove the thread and go out to the 
hillside, where they tie the thread to a tree, thinking that they 
thus transfer the sickness to the tree.* Italians attempt to 
cure fever in like manner by fastening it to a tree. The sufferer 
ties a thread round his left wrist at night, and hangs the thread 
on a tree next morning. The fever is thus believed to be tied 
up to the tree, and the patient to be rid of it ; but he must be 
careful not to pass by that tree again, otherwise the fever 

* F. J. Wiedemuin, Aus dtm in- 2 Kr.-ius», «/. nt. p. 39- 
ntrtn und Susurn Ubtn dtr B%iUn, , a. Straubs. (Lc'P'ir. 

Krauss, VMfglauit und >* 98 ). P- 4«>, cp. p. 40«- 
religiSser Brauth Jtr SUdslaven, p. ‘ Blatkmod's Magatine, February 
35 H- > 886 , p. 239 . 
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would break loose from its bonds and attack him afresh.* 
An old French remedy for fever was to bind the patient 
himself to a tree and leave him there for a time ; some said 
the ceremony should be performed fasting and early in the 
morning, that the cord or straw rope with which the person 
was bound to the tree should be left there to rot, and that the 
sufferer should bite the bark of the tree before returning 
home.* In Bohemia the friends of a fever patient will 
sometimes carry him head foremost, by means of straw 
rope.s, to a bush, on which they dump him down. Then he 
must jump up and run home. The friends who carried him 
also flee, leaving the straw ropes and likewise the fever 
behind them on the bush.* Sometimes the sickness is 
transferred to the tree by making a knot in one of its 
boughs. Thus in Mecklenburg a remedy for fever is to go 
before sunrise to a willow-trce and tie as many knots in one 
of its branches as the fever has lasted days ; but going and 
coming you must be careful not to speak a word.* A 
Fjemish cure for the ^ue is to go early in the morning to 
an old willow, tie three knots in one of its branches, say, 
''' Good-morrow, Old One, I give thee the cold ; good-morrow, 
Old One," then turn and run away without looking round.^ 
In Rhenish Bavaria the cure for gout is similar. The 
patient recites a spell or pra5rer while he stands at a willcw- 
bush holding one of its boughs. When the mystic words 
have been spoken, he ties a knot in the bough and departs 
cured. But all his life long he must never go near that 
willow-bush again, or the gout will come back to him.® In 
Sonnenbeig, if you would rid yourself of gout you should go 
to a young fir-tree and tie a knot in one of its twigs, saying, 
“ God greet thee, noble fir. 1 bring thee my gout. Here will 
I tie a knot and bind my gout into it. In the name,” etc.’’ 


* La puduina JelU tios/re 
dmne, p. 73. 

* I'hicn, TraUi <Ut SuftrtiitieHt 
(I’aris, 1679). P- 

* GtohRiaon, AUrgiaaien «nd 
iii'brSucki aus SbAirun und Jlfahrta, 
p. 167, § 1178. A Belgian care of 
ilie same sort is reported \>j J. W. 
Wolf {Beiirdgt tur dttUsehen Mylha- 
logit, i. 323 {wronglf numbered 219), 

§ 256). 


* l~ .‘itrackerjan, Aherstauht und 
Sagtii aus dam I/tnogfAum Oldtniurg, 
*• 74. I 90- 

* Grimm, Dtutsthi MythohgU,^ ii. 
979- 

'• Jtaoaria, Landes- und Valkskundt 
dts Fmigrtiths Bayern, iv, 2. p. 406. 

* A. Schleicher, i'alksIHmIiehts aus 
Sannanbirg, p. 150; A. Wilrschel, 
Sagen, Sitt'en und Gebrduche am Tkiir- 
ingen, p. 283, § 82. 
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Not far from Marburg, at a place called Ncuhof, there is a 
wood of birches. Thither on a morning before sunrise, in 
the last quarter of the moon, bands of gouty people may 
often be seen hobbling in silence. Each of them takes his 
stand before a separate tree and pronounces these solemn 
words : “ Here stand I before the judgment bar of God and 
tie up all my gout. All the disease in my body shall 
remain tied up in this birch-tree." Meanwhile the good 
physician ties a knot in a birch-twig, repeating thrice, “ In 
the name of the Father,” etc.’ Another way of transferring 
gout from a man to a tree is this. Pare the nails of the 
sufferer's lingers and clip some hairs from his legs. Bore a 
hole in an oak, stuff the nails and hair in the hole, stop up 
the hole again, and smear it with cow’s dung. If, for three 
months thereafter, the patient is free of gout, you may be 
sure the oak has it in his stead.* A German cure for tooth- 
ache is to bore a hole in a tree and cram some of the 
sufferer’s hair into it.* In these cases, though no doubt 
the tree suffers the pangs of gout or toothache respectively, 
it docs so with a sort of stoical equanimity, giving no outward 
and visible sign of the pains that rack it inwardly. It i.s 
not always so, however. The tree cannot invariably sup- 
press every symptom of its suffering. It may hide its tooth- 
adie, but it cannot so easily hide its warts. In Cheshire if 
you would be rid of warts, you have only to rub them with 
a piece of bacon, cut a slit in the bark of an ash-tree, and 
slip the bacon under the bark. Soon the warts will dis- 
appear from your hand, only however to reappear in the 
shape of rough excrescences or knobs on the bark of the 
tree,* At Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, there used to 
be certain oak - trees which were long celebrated for the 
cure of ague. The transference of the malady to the tree 
was simple but painful. A lock of the sufferer’s hair was 
pegged into an oak ; then by a sudden wrench he left his 
hair and his ague behind him in the tree.* 

It seems clear that, though you may stow away your 
pain or sickness in a tree, there is a considerable risk of 

* W. Heisischt Voth- Sitten * \K.Z 3 !li\Kt,Die KrankhtUimVslkt- 

*ind CeirUueHt, p. 88 tg. glaubtn <Us SimmeaihaU, p. 94. 

* C. Meyer, Der Abtrgiauie (Ut * W. G. Black, 38. 

^ithlalun, p. 104. * IKd, p. 39. 
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its coming out again. To obviate this danger common 
prudence suggests that you should plug or bung up the 
hole as tight as you can. And this, as wc should naturally 
expect, is often done. A German cure for toothache or 
headache is to wrap some of the sufferer’s cut hair and nail.s 
in paper, make a hole in the tree, stuff the parcel into it, 
and stop up the hole with a plug made from a tree which 
has been struck by lightning.* In Bohemia they .say that, 
if you feel the fever coming on, you should pull out some of 
your hair, tear off a strip of a garment you arc wearing, 
and bore a hole in a willow-tree. Having done so, you put 
the hair and the rag in the hole and stop it up with a wedge 
of hawthorn. Then go home without looking back, and if a 
voice calls to you, be sure not to answer. When you have 
complied with this prescription, the fever will ccase.^ In 
Oldenbui^ a common remedy for fever is to bore a hole in 
a tree, breathe thrice into the hole, and then plug it up. 
Once a man who had thtis shut up his fever in a tree was 
jeered at by a sceptical acquaintance for his credulity. So 
he went secretly to the tree and drew the stopper, and out 
came that fever and attacked the sceptic.® Sometimes they 
say that the tree into which you thus breathe your fever 
or ague should be a hollow willow, and that in going to 
the tree you should be careful not to utter a word, and 
not to cross water.^ Again, wc read of a man who 
suffered acute pains in his arm. So “they beat up red 
corals with oaken leaves, and having kept them on the part 
affected till suppuration, they did in the morning put this 
mixture into an hole bored with an auger in the root of an 
oak, respecting the east, and stop up this hole with a peg 
made of the same tree ; from thenceforth the pain did 
altogether cease, and when they took out the amulet im- 
mediately the torments returned sharper than before.'’ ® 
'These facts seem to put it beyond the reach of reasonable 

' Wultke, Dtr 4euli<kt tWiiater. * Gritnm, Deutsche Afytholegie,* ii. 
giauhe? g 490. 979. 

^ Grohmann, Aherglcucbeie stnd Ce- 

brliucke aus Bihmen und Makren, p. * T. J. PeUiRrew, On Suferstitiens 
165, § 1160. connetM with the History and PrcKtice 

’ L, Strackerjan, Aierglatsbe smd efMedieiHeantiSurgery[l.oa'\on,'ii^d), 
Sagen aus dem Hersophtan OldeuhtTg, p. 77 } W. G. Black, FoPt-meditine, 
ii. 74 i?., 5 89 - P- 37- 
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doubt that the pain or malady is actually in the tree and 
waiting to come out, if only it gets the chance. 

Often the patient, without troubling to bore a hole in 
the tree, merely knocks a wedge, a peg, or a nail into it, 
believing that he thus pegs or nails the sickness or pain into 
the wood. Thus a Bohemian cure for fever is to go to a tree 
and hammer a wedge into it with the words “ There, I knock 
you in, that you may come no more out to me.” ' A German 
way of getting rid of toothache is to go in silence before sun- 
ns, e to a tree, especially a willow-tree, make a slit in the bark 
on the north side of the tree, or on the side that looks 
towards the .sunrise, cut out a splinter from the place thus 
laid bare, poke the splinter into the aching tooth till blood 
comes, then put back the splinter in the tree, fold down the 
bark over it, and tie a string round the trunk, that the 
splinter may grow into the trunk as before. As it does so, 
your pain will vanish ; but you must be careful not to go 
near the tree afterwards, or you wdll get the toothache again. 
And any one who pulls the splinter out will also get the 
toothache. He has in fact uncorked the toothache which 
was safely bottled up in the tree, and he must take the 
natural consequence of his rash act.* A simpler plan, 
practised in Persia as well as in France and Germany, is 
merely to scrape the aching tooth with a nail or a twig till 
it bleeds, and then hammer the nail or the twig into a tree. 
In the Vosges, in Voigtland; and probably elsewhere, it is 
believed that any person who should draw out such a nail 
or twig would get the toothache.® An old lime-tree at 
Evessen, in Brunswick, is studded with nails of various 
shapes, Including screw-nails, which have been driven into it 
by persons who suffered from aching tecth.^ In the Mark 
of Brandenburg they say that the ceremony should be per- 


* Grohmsnn, Aher^lauhtn una 
CtbrUtislM MS Bohmeis s,nd MUhrm, 

p. 167, I ii8a. 

^ L. Sirackerjan, Abergtaube UIUI 
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formed when the moon is on the wane, and that the bloody 
nail should be knocked, without a word being spoken, iiUo 
the north side of an oak-tree, where the sun cannot shine 
on it ; after that the person will have no more toothache so 
long as the tree remains standing.' Here it is plainly- 
implied that the toothache Is bottled up in the tree. If 
further proof were nccdetl that in such cases the malady 
is actually transferred to the tree and stowed away in its 
trunk, it would be afforded by the belief that if the tree is 
cut down the toothache will return to the original sufferer.® 
Fresh confirmation is furnished by a comparison of these 
European customs with their parallels in India. Thus the 
Majhwar.s, a Dravidian tribe in the hill country of South 
Mirzapur, believe that all disease Is due to ghosts, but that 
ghosts, when they become troublesome, can be shut up in a 
certain tree, which grows on a little islet in a very deep 
pool of the Sukandar, a tributary of the Kanhar river. 
Accordingly, when the country is infested by ghosts, in other 
words when disease is raging, a skilful wizard seeks for a 
piece of deer-hom in the- jungle. When he has found it, 
he' hammers ft with a stone into the tree and thus shuts up 
the ghost. The tree is covered with hundreds of such pieces 
of horn.® Again, when a new settlement is being made in 
some parts of the North-Western Provinces of India, it is 
deemed necessary to apprehend and lay by the heels the 
local deities, who might othcr^se do a deal of mischief to 
the intruders on their domain. A sorcerer is called in to 
do the business. For days he marches about the place 
mustering the gods, to the tuck of drum. When they are 
all assembled, two men known as the Earthman and the 
Leafman, who represent the gods of the earth and of the 
trees respectively, become full of the spirit, being taken 
possession of bodily by the local deities. In this exalted 
state they shout and caper about in a fine frenzy, and their 
seemingly disjointed ejaculations, which are really the divine 
voice speaking through them, arc interpreted by the sorcerer! 


* A. Kuhn, Markisehe Sagen und cf Ihe Narth - iVeslem Pi-mitHcei and 

Manhin, p. 384, g 66. Oudh, iii. 436 sq. ; compare id., In- 

* H. ^hler, let. cil. Iraductien la the Pofvlar Religion and 

* W. Crookc, The Tribet and Catlet Ftlklare of Nartkem India, p. 24. 
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When the critical moment has come, the wizard rushes in 
between the two incarnations of divinity, clutches at the 
spirits which are hovering about them in the air, and pours 
grains of sesame through their hands into a perforated piece 
of the wood of the sacred fig-tree. Then without a 
moment's delay he plasters up the hole with a mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, and carefully buries the piece of wood 
on the spot which is to be the shrine of the local deities. 
Needless to say that the gods themselves are bunged up in 
the wood and arc quite incapable of doing further mischief, 
provided always that the usual oflerings are made to them 
at the shrine where they live in durance vile.' In this case 
the source of mischief is imprisoned, not in a tree, but in a 
piece of one ; but the principle is clearly the same. Simi- 
larly in Corea an English lady observed at a cross-road a 
small log with several holes like those of a mouse-trap, one 
of which was plugged up doubly with bungs of wood. She 
was told that a demon, whose rav^es spread sickness in a 
family, had been inveigled by a sorceress into that hole and 
securely bunged up. It was thought proper for all passers- 
by to step over the incarcerated devil, whether to express 
their scorn and abhorrence of him, or more probably as a 
means of keeping him‘* down, just as you may see a 
courageous and public-spirited passenger sitting on the 
head of a prostrate cab-horse which has fallen on the 
slippery pavement.* 

From knocking the mischief into a tree or a log it is 
only a step to knocking it into a stone, a door-post, a wall, 
or such like. At the head of Glen Mor, near Port Charlotte, 
in Islay, there may be seen a large boulder, and it is said 
that whoever drives a nail into this stone will thereafter be 
secure from attacks of toothache. A farmer in Islay told 
an inquirer some years ago how a passing stranger once 
cured fiis grandmother of toothache by driving a horse-nail 
into the lintel of the kitchen door, warning her at the same 
time to keep the nail there, and if it should come loose just 
to tap it with a hammer till it had a grip again. She had 

' W. Crooke, Intreductien to tbe * Mis. Uishop, Ktrea and hsr 
Stligiim and Folklare ef Neighbours, ii. 143 ly. 

"Orthom India, p. 6a ly. 
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no more toothache for the rest of her life.’ In Brunswick it 
is open to Any one to nail his toothache either into a wall or 
into a tree, as he thinks fit ; the pain is cured quite as well 
in the one way as in the other.® A Bohemian who fears he 
is about to have an attack of fever will snatch up the first 
thing that comes to hand and nail it to the wall. That 
keeps the fever from him.* As in Europe we nail toothache 
or fever to a wall, so in Morocco they nail devils. A house 
in Mogador having been infested with devils, who threw 
stones about it in a way that made life a burden to the 
inmates, a holy man was called in to exorcise them, which 
he did effectually by pronouncing an incantation and driving 
a nail into the wall ; at every stroke of the hammer a 
hissing sound announced that another devil had received 
his quietus.* In modem Egypt numbers of people suffering 
from headache used to knock a nail into the great wooden 
door of the old south gate of Cairo, for the purpose of 
charming away the pain. A holy and miraculous personage, 
invisible to mortal eyes, was supposed to have one of his 
stations at this gate.® Not far from Neuenkirchen, in Olden- 
burg, there is a farmhouse to which, while the Thirty Years’ 
War was raging, the plague came lounging along from the 
neighbouring town in the shape of a bluish vapour. Enter- 
ing the house it popped into a hole in the door-post of one 
of the rooms. The farmer saw his chance, and quick as 
thought he seized a peg and hammered it into the hole, 
so that the plague could not possibly get out. After a 
time, however, thinking the danger was past, he drew out 
the peg. Alas 1 with the peg came creeping and curling 
out of the hole the blue vapour once more. The plague 
thus let loose seized on every member of the family in that 
unhappy house and left not one of them alive.® 

The simple ceremony, in which to this day the super* 

‘ R. C. Miclagan, “ Notes on folk- p. 275 sgf. 
lore objects collected in A^lesbire,” ^ I^oe, Manners and Customs ^ 
Folk-lore, vl. (1895)1 P* Modem Egyptians (Paisley and 

» R. Andtee, Braunsthneogtr Volks- London, 1895), ch. x. p. 240. 
kunde, p. 307. ' L. Strackeijan, Aberglaube und 

^ Grohmann, AbergUsuben und Sa^n aus dem Htnogthwn Oldenburg, 
Gebrauche aus Bohmen und Mdkren, iu 120, § 428a. A similai story is 
p. 116, §1172. told of a house in Neuenbuig (1^. erV, 

* A. 'Leated,MoroeeoandtieMeorT, iL 182, | 5 i 2 f). 
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stition of European peasants sees a sovereign remedy for 
plague and fever and toothache, has come down' to us from 
a remote antiquity ; for in days when as yet Paris and 
London were not, when France still revered the Druids as 
the masters of all knowledge, human and divine, and when 
our own country was still covered with virgin forests, the 
home of savage beasts and savage men, the same ceremony 
was solemnly performed from time to time by the highest 
magistrate at Rome, to stay the ravages of pestilence or re- 
trieve disaster that threatened the foundations of the national 
life. In the fourth century before our era the city of Rome 
was desolated by a great plague which raged for three years, 
carrying off some of the highest dignitaries and a great 
multitude of common folk. The historian who records the 
calamity informs us that when a banquet had been offered 
to the gods in vain, and neither human counsels nor divine 
help availed to mitigate the violence of the disease, it was 
resolved for the first time in Roman history to institute 
dramatical performances as an appropriate means of ap- 
peasing the wrath of the celestial powers. But even this 
novel spectacle failed to amuse or touch, to move to tears 
or laughter the sullen gods. The plague still raged, and at 
the very moment when the actors w'cre playing their best in 
the circus beside the Tiber, the yellow river rose in angry 
flood and drove players and spectators, wading and splash- 
ing through the fast-deepening waters, away from the show. 
It was clear that the gods spumed plays as well as prayers 
and banquets ; and in the general consternation it was felt 
that some more effectual measure should be taken to put an 
end to the scourge. Old men remembered that a plague 
had once been stayed by the knocking of a nail into a wall ; 
and accordingly the Senate resolved that now in their 
Mctremity, when all other means had failed, a supreme 
magistrate should be appointed for the sole purpose of 
performing this solemn ceremony. The appointment was 
made, the nail was knocked, and the plague ceased, sooner 
or later.* What better proof could be given of the saving 
virtue of a nail ? 

viii. 1.3, The plague raged happily stayed in ihe maaoei described 
3^5 to 363 n.c., when it was in the text. 
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Twice more within the same century the Roman people 
had recourse to the same venerable ceremony as a cure for 
public calamities with which the ordinary remedies, civil and 
religious, seemed unable to cope. One of these occasions 
was a pestilence ; ’ the other was a strange mortality among 
the leading men, which public opinion traced, rightly or 
wrongly, to a series of nefarious crimes perpetrated by noble 
matrons, who took their husbands off by poison. The 
crimes, real or imaginary, were set down to frenzy, and 
nothing could be thought of so likely to minister to minds 
diseased as, the knocking of a nail into a wall. Search 
among the annals of the city proved that in a season of civil 
discord, when the state, had been rent by party feud, the 
same time-honoured remedy, the same soothing balm had 
been applied with the happiest results to the jarring interests 
and heated passions of the disputants. Accordingly the old 
nostrum was tried once more, and again success appeared to 
justify the experiment* 

If the Romans in the fourth century before Christ thus 
deemed it possible to rid themselves of pestilence, frenzy, 
and sedition by hammering them into a wall, even as French 
and German peasants still rid themselves of fever and tooth- 
ache by knocking them into a tree, their prudent ancestors 
appear to have determined that so salutary a measure should 
not be restricted in its scope to meeting ^cial and urgent 
emergencies as they arose, but should r^ularly diffuse its 
benefits over the community by anticipating and, as it were, 
nipping in the bud evils which, left unchecked, might grow 
to dangerous proportions. This, we may conjecture, was 
the original intention of an ancient Roman law which 
ordained that the highest magistrate of the republic should 
knock in a nail every year on the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember. The law might be seen, couched in old-fashioned 
language, engraved on a tablet which was fastened to a wall 
of the temple of Capitoline Jupiter ; and although the place 
where the nails were driven in is nowhere definitely stated 
by classical writers, there are some grounds for thinking that 
it may have been the same wall on which the law that 

' Livy, ix. 28. The happened in * Livy, viii. 18. These events took 
the year 313 B.C. place in 331 B.c. 
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sanctioned the custom was exhibited. Livy tells us that 
the duty of affixing the nail, at one time discharged by the 
consuls, was afterwards committed to dictators, whose higher 
rank consorted better with the dignity and importance of the 
function. At a later time the custom fell Into abeyance, and 
the ancient ceremony was revived only from time to time 
in seasons of grave peril or extraordinary calamity, which 
seemed to attest the displeasure of the gods at modern ways 
and disposed men to bethink them of ancestral lore and to 
walk in the old paths.' 

In antiquity the annual practice of hammering a nail 
into a wall was not confined to Rome. It was observed 
also at Vulsinii, in Etruria, where the nails thus fixed in the 
temple of the goddess Nortia served as a convenient means 
of recording and numbering the years.* To Roman anti- 
quaries of a later period it seemed, naturally enough, that 
such a practice had indeed no other object than that of 
marking the flight of time in ages when writing was but 
little used.* Yet a little reflection will probably convince us 
that this, though it was doubtless a useful consequence of 
the custom, can hardly have been its original intention. For 
it will scarcely be disputed that the annual observance of 
the custom cannot be wholly dissociated from its occasional 
observance in seasons of great danger or calamity, and that 
whatever explanation we give of the one ought to apply to 
the other also. Now it is plain that if we start from the 
annual observance and regard it as no more than a time- 

* Liv]’, »ii. 3. Fegliu spcalcs (p. 56 
ed. Muller) of “the annual nail, which 
wa* Axed in the walls of temples for 
the purpose of numbering tbe years,” 
as if the practice were common. From 
Cicero’s pas»ng reference to the custom 

E* kx die clavum anni mnebis," 
Epiti. ad Atlieum,y. 15. i)wc see that 
it. was matter of notoriety. Hence we 
may safely reject Mommsen's theory, 
which Mr. Waide Fowler is disposed to 
accept ( The Remau Festivals the period 
»J the Republic, p. 234 SJ.), that the 
supiwsed annual custom never existed 
except in the brvns of Roman Dryas- 
dusts. 

* Sec livy and Festus, Il.tc. 


' Livy, vii. 3. livy says nothing 
•s to the place where the nails were 
affixed j but from Festus (p. $6 ed. 
MUIIei) we learn that it was the wall 
of a temple, and as the date of the 
Wtnony was also the d.nie <ii the 
a^ieation of the temple of Jupiter on 
toe Capitol (Plutarch, 1 ‘ublUela, 14), 
we may fairly conjecture that thb 
temple was the scene of the rite. It 
I* the more necessary to call atteotioit 
to the uncenainty which exists on this 
P^nt because modem writers, perhaps 
jusunderstanding the words of Livy, 
stated as a fact what 
a more or less probable 


**ave commonly 
h at best only 
lypothe^. 
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keeper or mode of recording the years, we shall never reach 
an adequate explanation of the occasional observance,^ If 
the nails were merely ready reckoners of the years, how could 
they come to be used as supreme remedies for pestilence, 
frenzy, and sedition, resorted to by the state in desperate 
emergencies when all the ordinary resources of policy and 
religion had failed ? On the other hand, if we start from the 
occasional observance and view it, in accordance with modern 
analogies, as a rude attempt to dispose of intangible evils as 
if they were things that could be handled and put away out 
of sight, we can readily understand how such an attempt, from 
being made occasionally, might come to be repeated annually 
for the sake of wiping out all the old troubles and misfortunes 
of the past year and enabling the community to start afresh, 
unencumbered by a fardel of ills, at the beginning of a new 
year. Fortunately we can show that the analogy which 
is thus assumed to exist between the Roman custom and 
modern superstition is not a merely fanciful one ; in other 
words, it can be proved that the Romans, like modem clowns, 
did believe in the possibility of nailing down trouble, in a 
literal and physical sense, into a material substance. Pliny 
tells us that an alleged cure for epilepsy or the falling sick- 
ness was to drive an iron nail into the ground on the spot 
which was first struck by the patient’s head as he fell.^ In 
the light of the modern instances which have come before 
us, we can hardly doubt that the cure was supposed to consist 
in actually nailing the disease into the earth in such a way 
that it could not get up and attack the sufferer again. Pre- 
cisely parallel is a Suffolk cure for ague. You must go by 
night alone to a cross-road, and just as the clock strikes the 
midnight hour you must turn yourself about thrice and drive 
a tenpenny nail up to the head into the ground. Then 
walk away backwards from the spot before the clock is done 
striking twelve, and you will miss the ague ; but the next 
person who passes over the nail will catch the malady in 
your stead.* Here it is plainly assumed that the ague of 
which the patient is relieved has been left by him nailed 
down into the earth at the cross-road, and wc may fairly 
* Plin)', Nat. Hist, xjtviii. 63. 

^ Ceunty Folk-lore, Suffolk, edited ty L^dy E. C. Gurdoo, |>. 14. 
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suppose that a similar assumption underlay the Roman cure 
for epilepsy. Further, we seem to be now justified in hold- 
ing that originally, when a Roman dictator sought to stay a 
plague, to restore concord, or to terminate an epidemic of 
madness by knocking a nail into a wall, he was doing for 
the commonwealth exactly what any private man might do 
for an epileptic patient by knocking a nail into the ground 
on the spot where his poor friend had collapsed, In other 
words, he was hammering the plague, the discord, or the 
madness into a hole from which It could not get out to afflict 
the community again.* 

§ 14. Expulsion of Evils 

In the foregoing section the primitive principle of the 
transference of ills to another person, animal, or thing was 
explained and illustrated. A consideration of the means 
taken, in accordance with this principle, to rid individuals of 
their troubles and distresses led us to believe that at Rome 
similar means had been adopted to free the whole community, 
at a single blow of the hammer, from diverse evils that afflicted 
it. I now propose to show that such attempts to dismiss at 
once the accumulated sorrows of a people are by no means 
rare or exceptional, but that on the contrary they have been 
made in many lands, and that from being occasional they 
tend to become periodic and annual 

It needs some effort on our part to realise the frame of 
mind which prompts these attempts. Bred in a philosophy 
which strips nature of personality and reduces it to the 
unknown cause of an orderly series of impressions on our 
senses, we fiiid it hard to put ourselves in the place of 
the savage, to whom the same impressions appear in the 
guise of spirits or the handiwork of spirits. For ages the 
army of spirits, once so near, has been receding further and 
further from us, banished by the magic wand of science from 
hearth and home, from ruined cell and ivied tower, from 

* The analc^y of the Komzn custom I am unable to ncccpt his genermi ex- 
to modern superstitious practices has planatioa of (Imsc and some other 

lightly pointed out by Mr. E. S. practices as modes of communion with 
HartUnd {Folk-krt, iv, (1893), pp.4S7, a divinity. 

404; Legend of Perseus, ii. 188), but 
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haunted glade and lonely mere, from the riven murky cloud 
that belches forth the lightning, and from those fairer clouds 
that pillow the silver moon or fret with flakes of burning red 
the golden eve. The spirits arc gone even from their last 
stronghold in the sky, whose blue arch no longer passes, 
except with children, for the screen that hides from mortal 
eyes the glories of the celestial world. Only in poets’ dreams 
or impassioned flights of oratory is it given to catch a glimpse 
of the last flutter of the standards of the retreating host, to 
hear the beat of their invisible wings, the sound of their 
mocking laughter, or the swell of angel music dying away In 
the distance. Far otherwise is it with the savage. To his 
imagination the world still teems with those motley beings 
whom a more sober philosophy has discarded. Fairies and 
goblins, ghosts and demons, still hover about him both waking 
and sleeping. They d<^ his footsteps, dazzle his senses, 
enter into him, harass and deceive and torment him in a 
thousand freakish and mischievous ways. The mishaps 
that befall him, the losses he sustains, the pains he has‘ to 
endure, he commonly sets down, if not to the magic of his 
enemies, to the spite or anger or caprice of the spirits. 
Their constant presence wearies him, their sleepless malignity 
exasperates him he loi^s with an unspeakable longing to 
be rid of them alt(^cther, and from time to time, driven to 
bay, his patience utterly exhausted, he turns fiercely on his 
persecutors and makes a desperate effort to chase the whole 
pack of them from the land, to clear the air of their swarm- 
ing multitudes, that he may breathe more freely and go on 
his way unmolested, at least for a time. Thus it comes about 
that the endeavour of primitive people to make a clean sweep 
of all their troubles generally takes the form of a grand hunt- 
ing out and expulsion of devils or ghosts. They think that 
if they can only shake off these their accursed tormentors, 
they will make a fresh start in life, happy and innocent ; the 
tales of Eden and the old poetic golden age will come true 
again. 

Hence, before we review some examples of these spirit- 
hunts, it may be well to adduce evidence of the deep hold 
which a belief in the omnipresence and malignity of spirits 
has upon the primitive mind. The reader will be letter 
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able to understand the savage remedy when he has an ink- 
ling of the nature of the evil which it is designed to combat. 
In citing the evidence I shall for the, most part reproduce 
the exact words of my authorities lest I should incur the 
suspicion of deepening unduly the shadows in a gloomy 
picture. 

Thus in regard to the aborigines of Australia we are 
told that “ the number of supernatural beings, feared if not 
loved, that they acknowledgfe is exceedingly great ; for not 
only are the heavens peopled with such, but the whole face 
of the country ‘swarms with them ; every thicket, most water- 
ing-places, and all rocky places abound with evil spirits. In 
like manner, every natural phenomenon is believed to be the 
work of demons, none of which seem of a benign nature, one 
and all apparently striving to do all imaginable mischief to 
the poor blackfellow.” ^ “ The negro," says another writer, 

“ is wont to regard the whole world around him as peopled 
with invisible beings, to whom he imputes every misfortune 
that happens to him, and from whose harmful influence he 
seeks to protect himself by all kinds of magic means.” * The 
Bantu negroes of Western Afri^ “ r^ard their god as the 
creator of man, plants, animals, and the earth, and they hold 
that having made them, he takes no further interest in- the 
affair. But not so the crowd of spirits with which the 
universe is peopled, they take only too much interest and 
the Bantu wishes they would not and is perpetually saying 
so in his prayers, a lai^ percentage whereof amounts to, 
‘Go away, we don’t want you.’ ‘Come not into this house, 
this village, or its plantations.’ “ Almost all these subordinate 
spirits are malevolent.* 

Speaking of the spirits which the Indians of Guiana 
attribute to all objects in nature, Mr. E. F.im Thurn observes 
that "the whole world of the Indian swarms with these 
beings. If by a mighty mental effort we could for a moment 
revert to a similar mental position, we should find ourselves 
everywhere surrounded by a host of possibly hurtful beings, 

’ A. Oldfield, “ The aborigines of Eingebomen von Liberia,” Intema- 
Auitnlia,” Tmtsactions of tlu Elhne- tionala Artkiv far Ethnografkie, i. 

of LonOcn, N.S., iii. (1888), p. 85. 

(*®oS)i P- *a8. » Mary H. Kingsley, Trtcvtlt in 

J- Biittiltoffer, ■■ Einiges Ober die IVat Africa, p. 442 ry. 
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SO many in number that to describe them as innumerable 
would fall ridiculously short of tlie truth. It is not therefore 
wonderful that the- Indian fears to move beyond the light of 
his camp-fire after dark, or, if he is obliged to do so, carries 
a fire-brand with him that he may at least see among what 
enemies he walks ; nor is it wonderful that occasionally the 
air round the settlement seems to the Indian to grow so full 
of beings, that a peaiman [sorcerer], who is supposed to have 
the power of temporarily driving them away, is employed to 
effect a general clearance of these beings, if only for a time." ^ 
Very different from the life of these Indians of the Guiana 
forests is the life of the Esquimaux on the desolate shores 
of Labrador; yet they too live in like .bondage to the evil 
creatures of their own imj^nation. "All the affairs of 
life are supposed to be under the control of spirits, each of 
which rules over a certain element, and all of which are under 
the direction of a greater spirit Each person is supposed 
to be attended by a special guardian, who is malignant in 
character, ever ready to seize upon the least occasion to 
work harm upon the individual whom it accompanies. As 
this is an evil spirit, its good offices and assistance can be 
obtained by propitiation only. The person strives to keep 
the good will of the evil spirit by offerings of food, water, 
and clothing.” "Besides this class of spirits, there are the 
spirits of the sea, the land, the sky (for be it understood that 
the Eskimo know nothing of the air), the winds, the clouds, 
and everything in nature. Every cove of the seashore, every 
point, island, and prominent rock has its guardian spirit. 
All are of the malignant type and to be propitiated only by 
acceptable offerings from persons who desire to visit the 
locality where it is supposed to reside. Of course some of 
the spirits are more powerful than others, and these are more 
to be dreaded than those able to Inflict less harm. These 
minor spirits are under the control of the great spirit, whose 
name is Tung ak. This one great spirit is more powerful 
than all the rest besides. The lesser spirits are immediately 
under his control and ever ready to obey his command. 
The shaman (or conjuror) alone is supposed to be able to 
deal with the Tung ak. While the shaman docs not profess 
^ E. K. im Tliurny AmcNgthc /rtduuts Cuigauit 356 
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to be superior to the Tung ak, he is able to enlist his assist- 
ance and thus be able to control all the undertakings his 
profession may call for. This Tung ak is nothing more 
or less than death, which ever seeks to torment and harass 
the lives of people that their spirits may go to dwell with 
him." ^ 

Brighter at first sight and more pleasing is the mythology 
of the islanders of the Pacific, as the picture of it is drawn 
for us by one who seems to have felt the charm of those 
beliefs which it was his mission to destroy. “ By their rude 
mythology,” he says, " each lovely island was made a sort 
of fairy-land, and the spells of enchantment were thrown 
over its varied scenes. The sentiment of the poet that 

* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when wc wake, and when we sleep,’ 

was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible not to 
feci interested in a people who were accustomed to consider 
themselves surrounded by invisible intelligences, and who 
recognised in the rising sun — the mild and silver moon — 
the shooting star — the meteor’s transient dame — the ocean’s 
roar — the tempest’s blast, or the evening breeze — the move- 
ments of mighty spirits. The mountain’s summit, and the 
fleecy mists that hang upon its brows — the rocky defile — 
the foaming cataract — and the lonely dell — were all regarded 
as the abode or resort of these invisible beings.”* Yet the 
spiritual powers which compassed the life of the islanders 
on every side appear to have been far from friendly to man. 
Speaking of their beliefs touching the souls of the dead, the 
same writer says that the Polynesians “ imagined they lived 
in a world of spirits, which surrounded them night and day, 
watching every action of their lives, and ready to avenge the 
slightest neglect, or the least disobedience to their injunc- 
tions, as proclaimed by their priests. These dreaded beings 
were seldom thought to resort to the habitations of men on 
errands of benevolence.”* The Tahitians, when they were 

‘ L, M. Turner, “ Etlinoli^ of the 1894), p. 193 tg. 

Ungava district, Hudson Bay Terri- * W. Ellis, I'alyntsian Reseankts, 
ioty," EleventU jinnua/ Reperi iht i, 331. 

Burtau of Ethnalggy (VVa^ngloo, * W. Ellis, «/. til. i. 406. 
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visited by Captain Cook, believed that “ sudden deaths and 
all other accidents are effected by the immediate action of 
some divinity. If a man only stumble against a stone and 
hurt his toe, they impute it to an Eatooa ; so that they may 
be literally said, agreeably to their system, to tread en* 
chanted ground." ’ “ The Maori gods," says a well-informed 

writer, “were demons, whose evil designs could only be 
counteracted by powerful spells and charms ; these proving 
effectual, sacrifices and offerings were made to soothe the 
vanquished spirits and appease their wrath.” " The gods in 
general appeared in the whirlwind and lightning, answering 
their votaries in the clap of thunder. The inferior beings 
made themselves visible in the form of lizards, moths, butter- 
flies, spiders, and even flies ; when they spoke it was in a 
low whistling tone. They were supposed to be so numerous 
as to surround the living in crowds, kei te muia nga ivairua 
penei nga wairoa, ' the spirits throng like mosquitoes,’ ever 
watching to inflict evil.” * Again, we are informed that the 
popular religion of the Pelew Islanders “ has reference to the 
gods {kaliths) who may be useful or harmful to men in all 
their doings. Their imagination peoples the sea, the wood, 
the earth with numerous gods, and whatever a man under- 
takes, be it to catch fish or fell a tree, he must first propitiate 
the deities, or rather guard himself against their spiteful 
anger, which can only be done by means of certain spells 
and incantations. The knowledge of these incantations is 
limited to a very few persons, and forms in fact the secret 
of the arts and industries which are plied in the islands. A 
master of his craft is not he who can build a good house or 
a faultless canoe, but he who possesses the golay or magic 
power to ban the tree-gods, that they may not prove hurt- 
ful to the workmen and to the people who afterwards use 
the things. All these gods of the earth, the woods, the 
mountains, the brooks are very mischievous and dangerous, 
and most diseases are caused by them. Hence the persons 
who possess the magic power are dreaded, frequently em- 
ployed, and well paid ; but in extreme ca-scs they are 
regarded as sorcerers and treated accordingly. If one of 

‘ Cook. Veyastt (London, 1809), > R. Taylor, Te Ihi a Maui, er Neia 

ZtaloMd its Inhabitants,* 104. 
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them builds a house for somebody and is dissatisfied with 
his remuneration, he stirs up the tree-god to avenge him. 
So the inhabitants of the house he has built fall sick, and if 
help is not forthcoming they die.”* Of the Mortlock 
Islanders we are told that “ their imagination peopled the 
whole of nature with spirits and deities, of whom the 
number was past finding out.”* 

Among the tribes who inhabit the south-eastern coasts 
of New Guinea ” a death in a vills^e is the occasion of 
bringing plenty of ghosts to escort their new companion, 
and perhaps fetch some one else. All night the friends of 
the deceased sit up and keep the drums going to drive 
away the spirits. When I was sleeping one night at Hood 
Bay, a party of young men and bo^ came round with 
sticks, striking the fences and posts of houses all through 
the village. This I found was always done when any one 
died, to drive back the spirits to their own quarters on the 
adjacent mountain tops. But it is the spirits of the inland 
tribes, the aborigines of the country, that the coast tribes 
most fear. The road from the interior to Port Moresby 
passed close to our house, and the natives told us that the 
barking of our English dog at night had frightened the evil 
spirits so effectually that they had had no ghostly visitors since 
we came. I was camping out one night in the bush with 
some coast natives, at a time when a number of the natives 
of the interior were hunting in the neighbourhood; noticing 
that the men with me did not go to sleep, I asked if they 
were afraid of the mountain men. ‘ No,’ they replied, ‘ but 
the whole plain is full of the spirits who come with them.’ 
All calamities are attributed to the power and malice of 
these evil spirits. Drought and famine, storm and flood, 
disease and death are all supposed to be brought by ‘ Vata ’ 
and his hosts.”* The inhabitants of Timor, an island to 
the south-west of New Guinea, revere the lord of heaven, 
the sun, the mistress of the earth, and the spirits of the 

‘ J. Knbajy, "Die Religion dec gcogralhiukeH Geselluhi^t in Hamburg 
Rel.iner,” in Bastian's AUtrlei aus 1878-79, p. 36. 

Volks- tmd Menscheitkunde, * W. G. Lawes, “ Noles on New 

Guinea and its inhabitants,” Praettd- 

* J. Kabaiy, “ Die Bewohner der ings the Rtyal Ceagraphuai SeeiOy, 
Mortlock-lnielD,” MUlhfilungrH dcr 1880, p. 615. 
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dead. “ These last dwell, some with the mistress of the 
earth under ground, others on graves, others in stones and 
springs and woods, some on mountains and some in the habi- 
tations of their kinsfolk, where they take up their abode in 
the middle of- the principal post of the house or in copper 
cymbals, in swords and pikes. Others again assume the 
shape of pigs and deer and bees ; men who have fallen in 
battle love especially to turn into bees, that they may roam 
over the earth at will. The ghosts who reside with the 
mistress of the earth are male and female, and their off- 
spring swarm by myriads in the air, so that the people 
think you cannot stir without striking against one of them. 
According to their whim of the moment the ghosts are good 
or bad.” " All diseases which are not due to infection or 
transmitted by inheritance are ascribed to the mistress of 
the earth, to the ghosts, and to their wicked offspring, who 
inflict them as punishments for insults and injuries, for in- 
sufficient food, for the killing of deer and of wild pigs, in 
which the ghosts take up their abode temporarily, and also 
for the sale of cymbals, swords and pikes, in which a ghost 
had settled." ‘ The natives of Amboyna think that “ woods, 
mountains, trees, stones, indeed the whole universe, is in- 
habited by a multitude of spirits, of whom many are the 
souls of the dead.”® In Bolang Mongondo, a district of 
Celebes, “all calamities, great and small, of whatever kind 
and by whatever name they are called, that befall men and 
animals, villages, gardens and so forth, are attributed to evil 
or angry spirits. The superstition is indescribably great. 
The smallest wound, the least indisposition, the most trifling 
adversity in the field, at the fishing, on a journey or what 
not, is believed by the natives to be traceable to the anger 
of their ancestors. The superstition cripples every effort to 
remedy the calamities except by sacrifice. There is perhaps 
no country the inhabitants of which know so little about 
simples as Bolang Mongondo. What a native of Bolang 
Mongondo calls medicine is nothing but sacrifice, magic, and 
talismans. And the method of curing a sick man always 

J r. G. F. Riedel, “ Die Luidscliaft * G. W. W. C. van Iloevell, Ambon 
Dawan oder West-Timor," Dtuitche tn meer btpaabdelijk de Oe/iasers, p. 
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consists in the use of magic, or in the propitiation of angry 
ancestral spirits by means of offerings, or in the banishment 
of evil spirits. The application of one or other of these 
three methods depends again on the decision of the sorcerer, 
who plays a great part in every case of sickness.” ^ In the 
island of Bali “ all the attention paid to the sick has its root 
solely in the excessive superstition of these islanders, which 
leads them to impute every unpleasantness in life, every 
adversity to the influence of evil spirits or of men who arc 
in some way in league with them. The belief in witches 
and wizards is everywhere great in the Indies, but perhaps 
nowhere is it so universal and so strong as in Bali.” ’ In 
Java, we are told, it is not merely great shady trees that are 
believed to be the abode of spirits. “ In other places also, 
where the vital energy of nature manifests itself strikingly 
and impressively, a feeling of veneration is stirred, as on the 
sea -shore, in deep woods, on steep mountain sides. All such 
spots are supposed to be the abode of spirits of various 
kinds, whose mighty power is regarded with reverence and 
awe, whose anger is dreaded, and whose favour is hoped for. 
But wherever they dwell, whether in scenes of loveliness 
that move the heart, or in spots that affect the mind with 
fright and horror, the nature and disposition of these spirits 
appear not to differ. They are a source of fear and anxiety in 
the one case just as much as in the other. To none of them did 
I ever hear moral qualities ascribed. Th^ axe mighty, they are 
potentates, and therefore it is well with him who has their 
favour and ill with him who has it not ; this holds true of 
them all.” “ The number of the spirits is innumerable and 
inconceivable. All the phenomena of nature, which we 
trace to fixed laws and constant forces, are supposed by the 
Javanese to be wrought by spirits.” * The natives of the 
valley of the fiarito in Borneo hold that “the air is filled 
with countless hantoes (spirits). Every object has such a 

. * N. P. Wilken en J. A. Schwarz, cilaod Bali,” Tijduhrift van Nedtr- 
"Het heidendom cn d< Islam in //><AV, August 1880, p. 83. 
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Spirit which watches over it and seeks to defend it from 
danger. It is these spirits especially that bring sickness and 
misfortune on men, and for that reason offerings are often 
made to them and also to the powerful Sangsangs (angels), 
wheteas the supreme God, the original fountain of all good, 
is neglected.” ' Of the Battas of Sumatra we are told that 
“ the key-note of their religious mood i.s fear of the unknown 
powers, a childish feeling of dependence, the outcome of a 
belief in supernatural influences to which man is constantly 
exposed, in wonders and witchcraft, which hamper his free 
action. They feel themselves continually surrounded by 
unseen beings and dependent on them for everything.” 
“ Every misfortune bespeaks the ill-will of the hostile spirits. 
The whole world is a meeting-place of demons, and most of 
the phenomena of nature are an expression of their power. 
The only means of remedying or counteracting their baleful 
influence is to drive away the spirits by means of certain 
words, as well as by the use of amulets and the offering of 
sacrifices to the guardian spirits.”* To the same effect 
another authority on the r^^on of the Battas remarks that 
” the common man has only a very dim and misty notion of 
his triune god, and troubles himself far more about the 
legions of spirits which people the whole world around him, 
and against which he must always be protected by magic 
spells.” * The Mantras, an aboriginal race of the Malay 
Peninsula, “ find or put a spirit everywhere, in the air they 
breathe, in the land they cultivate, in the forests they in- 
habit, in the trees they cut down, in the caves of the rocks. 
According to them, the demon is the cause of everything 
that turns out ill. If they arc sick, a demon is at the 
bottom of it ; if an accident happens, it is still the spirit 
who is at work ; thereupon the demon takes the name of 
the particular evil of which he is supposed to be the cause. 

> C. A. L.M. niu der Baliarelii^ion," 
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Hence the demon being assumed as the author of every ill, 
all their superstitions resolve themselves into enchantments 
and spells to appease the evil spirit, to render mild and 
tractable the fiercest beasts.” ' To the mind of the Kamt- 
chatkan every corner of earth and heaven seemed full of 
spirits, whom he revered and dreaded more than God.^ 

In India from the earliest times down to the present 
day the real religion of the common folk appears always to 
have been a belief in a vast multitude of spirits, of whom 
many, if not most, are mischievous and harmful. As in 
Europe beneath a superficial layer of Christianity a faith in 
magic and witchcraft, in ghosts and goblins has always sur- 
vived and even flourished among the weak and ignorant, so 
it has been and so it is in the East. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Islam may come and go, but the belief in magic and demons 
remains unshaken through them all, and, if we may judge 
of the future from the past, is likely to survive the rise and 
fall of other historical religions. For the great faiths of the 
world, just in so far as they are the outcome of superior 
intelligence, of purer morality, of extraordinary fervour of 
aspiration after the ideal, fail to touch and move the common 
man. They make claims upon his intellect and his heart 
to which neither the one nor the other is capable of respond- 
ing. The philosophy they teach is too abstract, the morality 
they inculcate too exalted for him. The keener minds em- 
brace the new philosophy, the more generous spirits are 
fired by the new morality ; and as the world is led by such 
men, their faith sooner or later becomes the professed faith 
of the multitude. Yet with the common herd, who compose 
the great bulk of every people, the new religion is accepted 
only in outward show, because it is impressed upon them by 
their natural leaders whom they cannot choose but follow. 
They yield a dull assent to it with their lips, but in their 
heart they never really abandon their old superstitions ; in 
these they cherish a faith such as they cannot repose in the 
creed which they nominally profess ; and to these, in the 
trials and emergencies of life, they have recourse as to in- 

‘ Boric, “Notice sue les M.-iniras, V^ktnkHncU, x. <i86o), p. 434. 
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fallible remedies, when the promises of the higher faith have 
failed them, as indeed such promises are apt to do. 

To establish for India in particular the truth of the pro- 
positions which I have just advanced, it may be enough to 
cite the evidence of two writers of high authority, one of 
whom deals with the most ancient form of Indian religion 
known to us, while the other describes the popular religion 
of the Hindoos at the present day. “ According to the 
creed of the Vedic ages," says Professor Oldcnbcrg, "the 
whole world in which man lives is animated. Sky and 
earth, mountain, forest, trees and beasts, the eartJily water 
and the heavenly water of the clouds, — all is filled with 
living spiritual beings, who are cither friendly or hostile to 
mankind. Unseen or embodied in visible form, hosts of 
spirits surrounc^ and hover about human habitations, — 
bestial or misshapen goblins, souls of dead friends and souls 
of foes, sometimes as kindly guardians, oftener as mischief- 
makere, bringing disease and misfortune, sucking the blood 
and strength of the living. A soul is attributed even to 
the object fashioned by human hands, whose functions are 
felt to be friendly or hostile. The warrior pays his devotion 
to the divine war-chariot, the divine arrow, the drum ; the 
ploughman to the ploughshare ; the gambler to the dice ; 
the sacrificer, about whom naturally we have the most exact 
information, reveres the stone that presses out the juice of 
the Soma, the straw on which the gods recline, the post to 
which the sacrificial victim is bound, and the divine doors 
through which the gods come forth to enjoy the sacrifice. 
At one time the beings in. whose presence man feels himself 
are regarded by him as really endowed with souls ; at 
another time, in harmony with a more advanced conception of 
the world, they arc imagined as substances or fluids invested 
with> beneficent or maleficent propcrtie.s : belief oscillates to 
and fro between the one mode of thought and the other. 
The art of turning to account the operations of these 
animated beings, the play of these substances and forces, is 
magic rather than worship in the proper sense of the word. 
The foundations of this faith and magic arc an inheritance 
from the remotest past, from a period, to put it shortly, 
of shamanistic faith in spirits and souls, of shamanistic 
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magic. Such a period has been passed through by the 
forefathers of the Indo'Germanic race as well as by other 
peoples." ‘ 

Coming down to the Hindoos of the present day, we 
find that their attitude towards the spiritual world is 
described as follows by Professor Monier Williams. “ The 
plain fact undoubtedly is that the great majority of the 
inhabitants of India are, from the cradle to the burning- 
ground, victims of a form of mental disease which is best 
expressed by the term demonophobia. They are haunted 
and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They are 
firmly convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant 
fiends to merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the 
watch to harm, harass, and torment them, to cause plague, 
sickness, famine, and disaster, to impede, jnjure, and mar 
every good work.” * Elsewhere the same writer has ex- 
pressed the same view somewhat more fully, “ In fact,” he 
says, “a belief in every kind of demoniacal influence has 
always been from the earliest times an essential ingredient 
in Hindu religious thought. The idea probably had its 
origin in the supposed peopling of the air by spiritual beings 
— the personifications or companions of storm and tempest. 
Certainly no one who has ever been brought into close 
contact with the Hindus in their own country can doubt the 
fact that the worship of at least ninety per cent of the people 
of India in the present day is a worship of fear. Not that 
the existence of good deities presided over by one Supreme 
Being is doubted ; but that these deities are believed to be 
too absolutely good to need propitiation ; just as In ancient 
histories of the Slav races, we are told that they believed in 
a white god and a black god, but paid adoration to the last 
alone, having, as they supposed, nothing to apprehend from 
the beneficence of the first or white deity. The simple 
truth is that evils of all kinds, difficulties, dangers and 
disasters, famines, diseases, pestilences and death, are 
thought by an ordinary Hindu to proceed from demons, or, 
more properly speaking, from devils, and from devils alone. 
These malignant beings are held, as we have seen, to possess 

* H. Oldenbeig, £>ie Heligien 4it * Monier Wiltbms, ReHgieui I.i/c 
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varying degrees of rank, power, and malevolence. Some aim at 
destroying the entire world, and threaten the sovereignty of the 
gods themselves. Some delight in killing men, women, and 
children, out of a mere thirst for human blood. Some take 
a mere mischievous pleasure in tormenting, or revel in the 
Infliction of sickness, injury, and misfortune. All make it 
their business to mar or impede the progress of good works 
and useful undertakings.’” 

It would be easy but tedious to illustrate in detail this 
general account of the dread of demons which prevails 
among the inhabitants of India at the present day. A very 
few particular statements must suffice. Thus, we are told 
that the Oraons, a Dravidian race in Bengal, “acknowledge 
a Supreme God, adored as Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Holy 
One, who is manifest in the sun, and tlrcy regard Dharmesh 
as a perfectly pure, beneficent being, who created us and 
would in his goodness and mercy preserve us, but that his 
benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant spirits whom 
mortals must propitiate, as Dharmesh cannot or docs not 
interfere, if the spirit of evil once fastens upon us. It is, 
therefore, of no use to pray to Dharmesh or to offer 
sacrifices to him ; so though acknowledged, recognised, and 
reverenced, he is neglected, whilst the malignant spirits are 
adored.’’ Again, it is said of these Oraons that, “ as the sole 
object of their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of tlie 
demons who are ever thwarting the benevolent intentions of 
Dharmesh, they have no notion of a service of thanksgiving.” 
Once more, after giving a list of Oraon demons, the same 
writer goes on ; “ Besides, this superstitious dread of the 
spirits above named, the Oraon’s imagination tremblingly 
wanders in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, river, and 
grove is haunted."* In Travancorc “ the minor superstitions 
connected with demon-worship are well-nigh innumerable ; 
they enter into all the feelings, and are associated with the 
whole life of these people. Every disease, accident, or mis- 
fortune is attributed to the agency of the devils, and great 
caution is exercised to avoid arousing their fury.” * With 
regard to the inhabitants of Ceylon we are told that “ the 

' Monier Williams, p. 2y>s^. * S. Mateer, Tht Land «/ CEtriiy, 
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fiends which they conceive to be hovering around them are 
without number. Every disease or trouble that assails them 
is produced by the immediate agency of the demons sent to 
punish them ; while, on the other band, every blessing or 
success comes directly from the hands of the beneficent and 
supreme God. To screen themselves from the power of the 
inferior deities, who are all represented as wicked spirits, and 
whose power is by no means irresistible, they wear amulets 
of various descriptions ; and employ a variety of charms and 
spell-s to ward off the influence of witchcraft and enchant- 
ments by which they think themselves beset on all sides.” 
“ It is probable that, by degrees, intercourse with Europeans 
will entirely do away these superstitious fears, as the Cinglcse 
of the towns have already made considerable progress in 
subduing their gloomy apprehensions. Not so the poor 
wretched peasants who inhabit the more mountainous parts 
of the country, and live at a distance from our settlements. 
These unhappy people have never for a moment their minds 
free from the terror of those demons who seem perpetually to 
hover around them. Their imaginations are so disturbed by 
such ideas, that it is not uncommon to see many driven to 
madness from this cause. Several Cinglese lunatics have 
fallen under my own observation ; and upon inquiring into 
the circumstances which had deprived them of their reason, 
I universally found that their wretched state was to be traced 
solely to the excess of their superstitious fears. The spirits 
of the wicked subordinate demons are the chief objects of 
fear among the Ceylonese ; and impress their minds with 
much more awe than the motfe powerful divinities who 
dispense blessings among them. They indeed think that 
their country is in a particular manner delivered over to the 
dominion of evil spirits.” ‘ 

In Eastern as well a.s Southern Asia the same view 
of nature as pervaded by a multitude of spirits, mostly 
mischievous and malignant, has survived the nominal 
establishment of a higher faith. “ In spite of their long 
conversion, their sincere belief in, and their pure form of, 
Buddhism, which expressly repudiates and forbids such 

^ R. Fncival, Aceoun! ef tht Island ef CeyltH, second edition (London, 
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worship, the Burmans and Taleins (or Mons) have in a great 
measure kept their aitcient spirit or demon worship. With 
the Taleins this is more especially the case. Indeed, with 
the country population of Pegu the worship, or it should 
rather be said the propitiation, of the ‘ nats ’ or spirits, 
enters into every act of their ordinary life, and Buddha’s 
doctrine seems kept for sacred days and their visits to the 
kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda.” * Or, as another 
writer puts it, “ the propitiating of the nats is a question of 
daily concern to the lower class Burman, while the worship 
at the pagoda is only thought of once a week. For the nat 
may prove destructive and hostile at an)' time, whereas the 
acquisition of kootkoh [merit] at the pagoda is a thing which 
may be set about in a business-like way, and at proper and 
convenient times.” * But the term worship, we are informed, 
hardly conveys a proper notion of the attitude of the Biir- 
mese towards /he nats or spirits. “ Even the Karens and 
Kachins, who have no other form of belief, do not regard 
them otherwise than as malevolent beings who must be looked 
up to with fear, and propitiated by regular offerings. They 
do not want to have anything to do with the nats ; all they 
seek is to be let alone. The bamboo pipes of spirit, the 
bones of sacrificial animals, the hatchets, swords, spears, bows 
and arrows that line the way to a Katchin village, are placed 
there not with the idea of attracting the spirits, but of pre- 
venting them from coming right among the houses in search 
of their requirements. If they want to drink, the rice spirit 
has been poured out, and the bamboo stoop is there in 
evidence of the libation ; the blood-stained skulls of oxen, 
pigs, and the feathers of fowls show that there has been no 
stint of meat offerings ; should the nats wax quarrelsome, 
and wish to fight, there are the axes and dahs with which to 
commence the fray. Only let them be grateful, and leave 
their trembling worshippers in peace and quietness." * Simi- 
larly the Lao or Laosians of Siam, though they arc nomin- 
ally Buddhists, and have monks and pagodas with images 
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of Buddha, arc said to pay more respect to spirits or demons 
than to these idols.' “ The desire to propitiate the good 
spirits and to exorcise the bad ones is the prevailing influ- 
ence upon the life of a Laosian. With plues [evil spirit-s] to 
right of him, to left of him, in front of him, behind him, all 
round him, his mind is haunted with a perpetual desire to 
make terms with them, and to ensure the assistance of the 
great Buddha, so that he may preserve both body and soul 
from the hands of the spirits.”* In Corea, “among the 
rea.sons which render the shaman a necessity arc these. In 
Korean belief, earth, air, and sea are peopled by demons. 
They haunt every umbrageous tree, shady ravine, crystal 
spring, and mountain crest. On green hill-slopes, in peaceful 
agricultural valleys, in grassy dells, on wooded uplands, by 
lake and stream, by road and river, in north, south, east, and 
west, they abound, making malignant sport of human de.s- 
tinies. They are on every roof, ceiling, fireplace, kang, and 
beam. They fill the chimney, the shed, the living-room, 
the kitchen — they are on every shelf and jar. In thousands 
they waylay the traveller as he leaves his home, beside him. 
behind him, dancing in front of him, whirring over hi.s head, 
crying out upon him from earth, air, and water. They are 
numbered by thousands of billions, and it has been well said 
that their ubiquity is an unholy travesty of the Divine 
Omnipresence. This belief, and it seems to be the only one 
he has, keeps the Korean in a perpetual state of nervous 
apprehension, it surround.s him with indefinite terrors, and 
it may truly be .said of him that he ‘ passes the time of his 
sojourning here in fear.’ Every Korean home is subject to 
demons, here, there, and everywhere. They touch the 
Korean at every point in life, making his well-being depend 
on a continual scries of acts of propitiation, and they avenge 
every omission with merciless severity, keeping him under 
this yoke of bondage from birth to death.” “ Koreans attri- 
bute every ill by which they arc afflicted to demoniacal in- 
fluence. Bad luck in any transaction, official malevolence, 
illnes.s, whether sudden or prolonged, pecuniary misfortune, 
and loss of power or position, arc due to the malignity of 

* Pallegoix, Pestriptian dit repmimf * f. liock, 't i-mplfs and BUpkants, 
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demons. It is over such evils that the Pan-su [shaman] is 
supposed to have power, and to be able to terminate them 
by magical rites, he being possessed by a powerful demon, 
whose strength he is able to wield." ’ 

When we come westward, we find that the same belief in 
the omnipresence and mischievous power of spirits has pre- 
vailed from ancient times to the present day. Few people 
seem to have suffered more from the persistent assaults of 
demons than the ancient Babylonian-s and the demons that 
preyed on them were of a particularly cruel and malignant 
sort, devouring the flesh and sucking the blood of their 
victims and not sparing the gods themselves. These baleful 
beings lurked in remote places, in graves, in the shadow of 
ruins, on the tops of mountains, in the wilderness. They 
glided noiselessly like serpents, entering houses through holes 
and crevices. To them all manner of evil was ascribed. 
Their presence was felt not merely in the terrible winds that 
swept the land, in the fevers bred of the marshes, and in 
the diseases engendered by the damp heat of summer. All 
the petty annoyances of life — a sudden fall, an unlucky 
word, a headache, a petty quarrel, and so forth — were set 
down to the agency of flends ; and all the fierce emotions 
that rend the mind — love, hate, jealousy, and madness — 
were equally the work of these invisible tormentors. Men 
and women stood in constant danger of them. Even the 
animals were not safe from their attacks. They drove birds 
out of their nests and struck down Iambs and bulls. To 
forestall their assaults was impossible. They entered a 
man's dwelling, they roamed the streets, they made their way 
into food and drink. There was no place, however small, 
which they could nof invade, none .so laigc that they 
could not fill. Almost every part of the human frame was 
menaced by a special fiend. One demon assailed the 
head, another the neck, another the hand.s, another the hip.s, 
and so on. Indeed, they threatened the whole world with 
destruction, and there was none that could deliver from them 
save only the mighty god Marduk.* In Egypt the jinn, 
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a dass of spiritual beings intermediate between angels 
and men, are believed to pervade the solid matter of the 
earth as well as the firmament, and they inhabit rivers, 
ruined houses, wells, baths, ovens, and so forth. So thickly 
do they swarm that in pouring water or other liquids on the 
ground an Egyptian will commonly exclaim or mutter 
"Dtstoorl" thereby asking the permission or craving the 
pardon of any jinn who might chance to be there, and who 
might otherwise resent being suddenly soused with water or 
less savoury fluids. So too when people light a Are, let 
down a bucket into a well, or perform other necessary 
functions, they will say “ Permission 1 ” or '* Permission, ye 
blessed 1 ” ' Again, in Egypt it is not considered proper to 
sweep out a house at night, lest in doing so you should 
knock against a jinn, who might avenge the insult.^ 

The earliest of the Greek philosophers, Thales, held that 
the world is full of gods or spirits;* and the same primitive 
creed was expounded by one of the latest Pagan thinkers of 
antiquity. Porphyry declared that demons appeared in the 
likeness of animals, that every house and every body was 
full of them, and that forms of ceremonial purification, such 
as beating the air and so forth, had no other object but that 
of driving away the importunate swarms of these invisible 
but dangerous beings. He explained that evil spirits de- 
lighted in food, especially in blood and impurities, that they 
settled like fiies on us at meals, and that they could only be 
kept at a distance by ceremonial observances, which were 
directed, not to pleasing the gods, but simply and solely to 
beating off devils.* His theory of religious purification seems 
faithfully to reflect the creed of the savage on this subject,^ 
but a philosopher is perhaps the last person whom wc should 
expect to And acting as a mirror of savagery. It is less 
surprising to meet with the same venerable doctrine, the same 
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ites), chftp. X, p. 331 sip. 

* C. B. Klunzingcr, Bildor aus 
OUragypten, dor WiisU und dtm 
Rathen Moore, p. 383 ; cp. iUd. p. 
374 > 9 - 

* Aristotle, Doamma,L 5. 17; IMo- 
genes Laertius, i. i. 


* l'orpl))rry, quoted by Eusebius, 
Praoparalio Evangelii, Iv. 33. 

^ Elsewhere 1 have attempted to 
show that a particular class of purilica* 
tions — those olwerved by mourners— 
is iniendetl to protect (he living Itom 
the disembodied spirits of the dead 
{Journal ef Ike Anikropological lutti- 
tutf, XV. (1886). p. 64 Iff.). 
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world-wide superstition in the mouth of a mediaeval abbot ; 
for we know that a belief in devils ha-s the authority of the 
founder of Christianity, and is sanctioned by the teaching 
of the church. No E.squimaux on the frozen shores of 
Labrador, no Indian in the sweltering fore.sts of Guiana, no 
cowering Hindoo in the jungles of Bengal, could well have a 
more constant and abiding sense of the pre.sence of malignant 
demons everywhere about him than had Abbot Richalm, 
who ruled over the Cistercian monastery of Schontlial in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. In the curious work to 
which he gave the name of Revelations, he set fortli how he 
was daily and hourly infested by devils, whom, though he 
could not see, he heard, and to whom he imputed all the 
ailments of his flesh and all the frailties of his spirit. If he 
felt squeamish, he was sure that the feeling was wrought in 
him by demoniacal agency. If puckers appeared on his 
nose, if his lower lip drooped, the devils had again to answer 
for it ; a cough, a cold in the head, a hawking and spitting, 
could have none but a supernatural and devilish origin. • If, 
pacing in his orchard on a sunny autumn morning, the 
portly abbot stooped to pick up the mellow fruit that had 
fallen in the night, the blood that mounted to his purple face 
was sent coursing thither hy his invisible foes. If the abbot 
tossed on his sleepless couch, while the moonlight, .streaming 
in at the window, cast the .shadows of the stanchions like 
black bars on the floor of his cell, it was not the fleas and so 
forth that kept him awake, oh no. “ Vermin," said he 
sagely, “ do not really bite ” ; they seem to bite, indeed, but 
it is all the work of devils. If a monk snored in the dor- 
mitory, the unseemly noise proceeded not from him, but from 
a demon lurking in his person. Especially dangerous were 
the demons of intoxication. These subtle fiends commonly 
lodged at the taverns in the neighbouring town, but on feast 
days they were apt to slip through the monastery gates and 
glide unseen among the monks seated at the refectory table, 
or gathered round the roaring fire on the hearth, while the 
bleak wind whistled in the abbey towers, and a more gener- 
ous vintage than usual glowed and sparkled in the flagons, 
[f at such times a jolly, rosy-faced brother appeared to the 
carnal eye and car to grow obstreperous or maudlin, to speak 
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thick or to reel and stagger in his gait, be sure it was not 
the fiery spirit of the grape that moved the holy man ; it was 
a spirit of quite a difTcrent order. Holding such views on 
the .source of all bodily and mental indisposition, it was 
natural enough that the abbot should prescribe remedies 
which are not to be found in the pharmacopceia, and which 
would be asked for in vain at an apothecary’s. They consisted 
chiefly of holy water and the sign of the cross ; this last he 
recommended particularly as a specific for flea-bites.' 

It is easy to suggest that the abbot's wits were unsettled, 
that he suffered from hallucinations, and so forth. This may 
have been so ; yet a mode of thought like his seems to be 
too common over a great part of the world to allow us to 
attribute it purely to mental derangement. In the Middle 
Ages, when the general level of knowledge was low, it seems 
probable that a state of mind like Richalm’s may have been 
shared by multitudes even of educated people, who have not 
however, like him, left a monument of their folly to posterity. 
At the present day, owing to the advance and spread of 
knowledge, it might be difficult to find any person of acknow- 
ledged sanity holding the abbot's opinions on the subject of 
demons; but in remote parts of Europe a little research 
might show that the creed of Porphyry and Richalm is still 
held, with but little variation, by the mass of the people. 
Thus we are told that the Roumanians of Transylvania 
“believe themselves to be surrounded on all side.s by whole 
legions of evil spirits. These devils are furthermore assisted 
by ismejus (another sort of dragon), witches, and goblins, and 
to each of these dangerous beings arc ascribed particular 
powers on particular days and at certain places. Many and 
curious are therefore the means by which the Roumanians 
endeavour to counteract these baleful influences ; and a whole 
complicated study, about as laborious as the mastering of an 
unknown language, is required in order to teach an unfor- 
tunate peasant to steer clear of the dangers b>’ which he 
supposes him.self to be bc.sct on all sides.”* 

’ C. Meyev, Ddr Aitrglaiihf As tl»e Itoumaniins of Transylvania have 
MittelalUrs (B4le, 1884), pp. 109-1 11, beea collected by W. Sclimidl in his 
•9* tract Das Jahr hhA seine Tage in 

E. Gerard, 7 'Ae Land beyond the J/einnng und Hraueb der Romanen 
Peresi, i. jaS. The superstitions of (Hermannsiacit, t866). 
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We can now understand why those general clearances of 
evil, to which from time to time the savage resorts, should 
commonly take the form of a forcible expulsion of devils. 
In these evil spirits primitive man sees the cause of many 
if not of most of his troubles, and he fancies that if he can 
only deliver himself from them, things will go better with 
him. The public attempts to expel the accumulated ills of 
a whole community may be divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as the expelled evils are immaterial and invisible or are 
embodied in a material vehicle or scapegoat. The former 
may be called the direct or immediate expulsion of evils ; 
the latter the indirect ot mediate e.xpulsion, or the expulsion 
by scapegoat. We begin with examples of the former. 

In the island of Rook, between New Guinea and New 
Britain, when any misfortune has happened, all the people 
run together, scream, curse, howl, and beat the air with 
sticks to drive away the devil {Marsdba), who is supposed to 
be the author of the mishap. From the spot where the 
mishap took place they drive him step by step to the sea, 
and on reaching the shore they redouble their shouts and 
blows in order to expel him from the island. He generally 
retires to the sea or to the island of Lottin.* The natives of 
New Britain ascribe sickness, drought, the failure of crops, 
and in short all misfortunes, to the influence of wicked 
spirits. So at times when many people sicken and die, as 
at the beginning of the rainy season, all the inhabitants of a 
district, armed with branches and clubs, go out by moonlight 
to the fields, where they beat and stamp on the ground with 
wild howls till morning, believing that this drives away the 
devils.® Among the DIeri tribe of Central Australia, when a 
serious illness occurs, the medicine-mcn expel Cootchic or 
the devil by beating the ground in and outside of the camp 
with the stuffed tail of a kangaroo, until they have chased 
the demon away to some distance from the camp.® In some 
South African tribes it is a general rule that no common 
man may meddle with spirits, whether good or bad, except 

» Paul Reina,‘‘Ueber die Bewohner * R. Parkinson, /« Bismank-Ar. 
der Insel Rook,” Zeitschrift fitr aligt- ekipet, p. 143. 
meine ErdkuuJt, N.F., W. 356. * S.CasoD,in/imnia/t}//Ag An/kn. 

pat^ual iHStUute, Miv. (1895), ji, i 70. 
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to offer the customary sacrifices. Demons may haunt him 
and make his life a burden to him, but he must submit to 
their machinations until the matter is taken up by the proper 
authorities. A baboon may be sent by evil spirits and perch 
on a tree within gunshot, or regale itself in his maize-field ; 
but to lire at the beast would be worse than suicide. As 
long as a man remains a solitary sufferer, he has little chance 
of redress. It is supposed that he has committed some crime, 
and that the ancestors in their wrath have sent a demon to 
torment him. But should his neighbours also suffer ; should 
the baboon from choice or necessity (for men do sometimes 
pluck up courage to scare the brutes) select a fresh ^ield for 
its depredations, or the roof of another man's barn for its 
perch, the case begins to wear a different complexion. The 
magicians now deal with the matter seriously. One man 
may be haunted for his sins by a demon, but a whole com- 
munity infested by devils is another matter. To shoot the 
baboon, however, would be useless ; it would merely enrage 
the demon and increase the danger. The first thing to do 
is to ascertain the permanent abode of the devil. It is 
generally a deep pool with overhanging banks and dark 
recesses. There the villagers assemble with the priests and 
magicians at their head, and set about pelting the demon 
with stones, men, women, and children all joining in the 
assault, while they load the object of their fear and hate with 
the foulest abuse. Drums too arc beaten, and horns blown 
at intervals, and when everybody has been worked up to 
such a frenzy of excitement that some even fancy they see the 
imp dodging the missiles, he suddenly takes to flight, and 
the village is rid of him for a time. After that, the crops 
may be protected and baboons killed with impunity.' 

When a village has been visited by a series of disasters 
or a severe epidemic, the inhabitants of Minahassa in Celebes 
lay the blame upon the devils who are infesting the village 
and who must be expelled from it. Accordingly,, early one 

^ Helifion and Myth, “I have noticed frequently ■ eon* 

pp. loo-ioa. The writer, who de- ncction between the quantity of grafai 
scribes the ceremony at liist hand, re- that could be spared for maidng beer,, 
nuirks that *' there is do periodic pu^- and the frequency oF gaU>eiui|p fix 
>ng of devdls, nor are more spirits than the puc^n); evils.”' 
one expelled at a time.” He adds: 
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morning all the people, men, women, and children, quit their 
homes, carrying their household goods with them, and take 
up their quarters In temporary huts which have been erected 
outside the village. Here they spend several days, offering 
sacrifices and preparing for the final ceremony. At last the 
men, some wearing masks, others with their faces blackened, 
and so on, but all armed with swords, guns, pikes, or brooms, 
steal cautiously and silently back to the deserted village. 
Then, at a signal from the priest, they rush furiously up and 
down the streets and into and under the houses (which are 
raised on piles above the ground), yelling and striking on 
walls, doors, and windows, to drive away the devils. Next, 
the priests and the rest of the people come with the holy 
fire and march nine times round each house and thrice round 
the ladder that leads up to it, carrying the fire with them. 
Then they take the fire into the kitchen, where it must burn 
for three days continuously. The devils are now driven 
away, and great and general is the joy.‘ The Alfoors of 
Halmahera attribute epidemics to Ihe devil who comes from 
other villages to carry them off. So, in order to rid the 
village of the disease, the sorc^er drives away the devil. 
From all the vill^ers he receives a costly garment and 
places it on four vessels, which he takes to the forest and 
leaves at the spot where the devil is supposed to be. Then 
with mocking words he bids the demon abandon the place.- 
In the Kei Islands to the south-west of New Guinea, the 
evil spirits, who arc quite distinct from the souls of the 
dead, form a mighty host. Almost every tree and every 
cave is the lodging-place of one of these fiends, who are 
moreover extremely irascible and apt to fly out on the 
smallest provocation. To speak loudly in pas.sing their 


1 [P. N. Wilken], "De i;oduiieiu( 
«n godsdienttplegligheden der Alfoctvn 
in de Menah<iiwophet«iland C<:teb<«." 
TijJichrifi near NttUrlandsik /iiiik, 
D«scinb«f 1849, pp. 393-394 i id., 
“ Bijtlragen tot de keonis van de 
zeden en gewoonten <I«t AUberen in de 
M i nohassa , ' ' MidtdttliHgen van kei 

NedcrIaiulscIitZcndeliHggenoMsehap.Ta. 
(1S63), p. 149 sqq. ; }. G. F. Riedel, 
“ De Minahasa in 1825,” Tijdsekrifi 
voor Indhche Taal- Land- en Veiim- 


^«W<-,xviii.(i872), p. %2lsq. Wilken's 
Arst uiil fuller account is reprinted 
in Graalinnd's De Minakassa, i. 1 17- 
120 . 

* Riedel, “Caleb undTobelorcsen,'’ 
Zeiisekrifl fUr Elhnoh/gic, xvii. (1885), 
p. 82 ; G. A. Wilken, " Het Shaiiia- 
nisfne bij de Volken vao de Indi.scheii 
Ardiipel,'’ Bi/dragen M de Taal- Laiui- 
en Vatkenbnnde van Ntderlandsch 
Indie, izxvi, {1887), p. 484. 
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abode, to ease nature near a haunted tree or cave is enough 
to bring down their wrath on the oflender, and he must 
either appease them by an oiTering or burn the scrapings 
of a buffalo’s horn or the hair of a Papuan slave, in order 
that the smell may drive the foul fiends away. The spirits 
manifest their displeasure by sending sickness and other 
calamities. Hence in times of public misfortune, as when 
an epidemic is raging, and all other remedies have failed, 
the whole population go forth with the priest at their head 
to a place at some distance from the village. Here at 
sunset they erect a couple of poles with a cross-bar between 
them, to which they attach bags of rice, wooden models of 
pivot-guns, gongs, bracelets, and so on. Then, when every- 
body has taken his place at the poles and a death-like 
silence reigns, the priest lifts up his voice and addresses the 
spirits in their own language as follows : “ Ho ! hoi ho ! ye 
evil spirits who dwell in the trees, ye evil spirits who live in 
the grottoes, ye evil spirits who lodge in the earth, we give 
you these pivot-guns, these gongs, etc. Let the sickness 
cease and not so many people die of it" Then every- 
body runs home as fast as their legs can carry them.* 

In the island of Nias, when a man is seriously ill and 
other remedies have been tried in vain, the sorcerer proceeds 
to exorcise the devil who is causing the illness. A pole is 
set up in front of the house, and from the top of the pole a 
rope of palm-leaves is stretched to the roof of the house. 
Then the sorcerer mounts the roof with a pig, which he kills 
and allows to roll from the roof to the ground. The devil, 
anxious to get the pig, lets himself down hastily from the 
roof by the rope of palm-leaves, and a good .spirit, invoked 
by the sorcerer, prevents him from climbing up again. If 
this remedy fails, it is believed that other devils must .still be 
lurking in the house. So a general hunt is made after them. 
All the doors and. windows in the house are closed, except a 
single dormer-window in the roof. The men, shut up in the 
house, hew and slash with their swords right and left to the 

^ C. M. Pl«yie, “ Kthnouraphische nccount of the cusKmii hnd previously 
B<^hrijving cler Kci • eilanden.” been given by Kiedcl [De sluii- ea 
Tijdstkrift van het iVe<i.-r/an<iieH Aard- trotjiarige rassea Imstktn Stitba eu 
njkskuHdig Genetlsckaji, Tweede Seric, Pajwa, p. 239). 

*• (*893), p. 834 sf. A briefer 
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clash of gongs and the rub-a-dub of drums. Terrified at 
this onslaught, the devils escape by the dormer-window, and 
sliding down the rope of palm-leaves take themselves off. 
As all the doors and windows, except the one in the roof, 
are shut, the devils cannot get into the house again. In the 
case of an epidemic the proceedings arc similar. All the 
gates of the village, except one, are closed ; every voice is 
raised, every gong and drum beaten, every sword brandished. 
Thus the devils are driven out and the last gate is shut 
behind them. For eight days thereafter the village is in 
a .state of siege, no one being allowed to enter it* The 
means adopted in Nias to exclude an epidemic from a 
village which has not yet been infected by it are somewhat 
similar ; but as they exhibit an interesting combination of 
religious ritual with the purely m^ical ceremony of exorcism, 
it may be worth while to describe them. When it is known 
that a village is suffering from the ravages of a dangerous 
malady, the other villages in the neighl»urhood take what 
they regard as effortive m«isures for securing immunity 
from the disease. Some of these measures commend them- 
selves to us as rational and others do not. In the first 
place, quarantine is established in each village, not only 
against the inhabitants of the infected village, but against 
air strangers ; no person from outside is allowed to enter. 
In the second place, a feast is made by the people for one 
of their idols who goes by the name of Fangtroe woclio, or 
Protector from sickness. All the people of the village must 
participate in the sacrifice and bear a share of the cost. 
The principal idol, crowned with palm-leaves, is set up in front 
of the chiefs house, and all the inhabitants who can do so 
gather about It The names of those who cannot attend 
arc mentioned, apparently as a substitute for their attendance 
in person. While the priest is reciting the spells for the 


‘ Nieuwtnhuiten eo K«senber(, 
“Vertlig oinUcot bet eiland Nias," 
I'trluMjeliHgtn tVM kit Ba/aviaatth 
XiotoelKhap van Kumttn en Wtltn- 
uhapen, XXX. (Balavk, 1863), p. 
116 Sf.i Rosenberg, Der Malayitiht 
Arc/tipel, p. tf. Cp. Chatelio, 
"Uodsdienst en BijgeloofderNiasaeis,'’ 
TijUscAri/l voar IndischeTaal-l/utd-en 


Volkcakuudc, xxvi, 139 j E. Morli- 
gliani, Un viaggia a N/as, pp. 195, 
382. The Dyaks also drive ihe devil 
at the point of the sword from a house 
where there is siLkness. See Hupe, 
“ Korte vethandeling over de gods- 
dienst, reden, enr. der Dajakkers,” 
Tifis^rip Ivor Nefrlandi Indii, 
1846, dl. iii. p. t40. 
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banishment of the evil spirits, all persons present 
come forward and touch the image. A pig is then killed 
and its flesh furnishes a common meal. The mouth of the 
idol is smeared with the bloody heart of the pig, and a 
dishful of the cooked pork is set before him. Of the flesh 
thus consecrated to the idol none but priests and chiefs may 
jmrtake. Idols called daJia, or branches of the principal idol, 
are also set up in front of all the other houses in the village. 
Moreover, bogies made of black wood with white eyes, to 
which the broken crockery of the inhabitants has freely con- 
tributed, are placed at the entrances of the vDlage to scare 
the demon and -prevent him from entering. All sorts of 
objects whitened with chalk are also hung up in front of the 
houses to keep the devil out. When eight days have elapsed, 
it is thought that the sacrifice has taken effect, and the 
priest puts an end to the quarantine. All boys and men 
now assemble for the purpose of expelling the evil spirit. 
Led by the priest, they march four times, with a prodigious 
noise and uproar, from one end of the village to the other, 
slashing the air with their knives and stabbing it with their 
spears to frighten the devil away. If all these efforts prove 
vain, and the dreaded sickness breaks out, the people tlunk 
it must be because they have departed from the ways of 
their fathers by raising the price of victuals and pigs too 
high or by enriching themselves with unjust gain. Accord- 
ingly a new idol is made and set up in front of the chiefs 
house ; and while the priest engages in prayer, the chief and 
the magnates of the village touch the image, vowing as they 
do so to return to the old ways and cursing all such as may 
refuse their consent or violate the new law thus solemnly 
enacted. Then all present betake themselves to the river 
and erect another idol on the bank. In presence of this 
latter idol the weights and measures arc compared, and any 
tliat exceed the lawful standard are at once reduced to it. 
When this has been done, they rock the image to and fro to 
signify, or perhaps rather to ensure, thereby that he who 
does not keep the new law shall suffer misfortune, or fall 
sick, or be thwarted in some way or other. Then a pig is 
killed and eaten on the bank of the river. The feast being 
over, each family contributes a certain sum in token that 
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they make restitution of their unlawful gains. The money 
thu.s collected is tied in a bundle, and the priest holds the 
bundle up towards the sky and down towards the earth to 
satisfy the god of the upper and the god of the nether world 
that justice has now been done. After that he either flings 
the bag of money into the river or buries it in the ground 
beside the idol. In the latter case the money naturally 
disappears, and the people explain its disappearance by 
saying that the evil spirit has come and fetched it.^ A 
method like that which at the present day the people of 
Nias adopt for the sake of conjuring the demon of disease 
was employed in antiquity by the Caunians of Asia Minor 
to banish certain foreign gods whom they had imprudently 
established in their country. Ail the men of military age 
assembled under arms, and with spear-thrusts in the air 
drove the strange gods step by step from the land and 
across the boundaries.’ 

When cholera has broken out in a Burmese village 
the able-bodied men scramble on the roofs and lay about 
them with bamboos and billets of wood, while all the rest of 
the population, old and young, stand below and thump 
drums, blow trumpets, yell, scream, beat floors, walls, tin 
pans, everything to make a din. This uproar, repeated on 
three successive nights, is thought to be very effective in 
driving away the cholera demons.* When small-pox 
first appeared amongst the Kumis of South-Eastern India, 
they thought it was a devil come from Arracan. The 
villages were placed in a state of siege, no one being allowed 
to leave or enter them. A monkey was killed by being 
dashed on the ground, and its body was hung at the village 
gate. Its blood, mixed with small river pebbles, was 
sprinkled on the houses, the threshold of every house was 
swept with the monkey’s tail, and the fiend was adjured to 
depart.* In Japan the old-fashioned method of staying an 
epidemic is to expel the demon of the plague from every 

‘ Ff. Kramtr, “ Der Gotzcndiensi * Forbes, BrUisk Burma, [>. 233 •, 
<ler Niasser,” Tijdseknp voar Indisthe Shway Yoc, Tht Burman, i. 282, ii. 
Taal- Land- en Volktnhinde, xxxiu. 105 tqq. ; Basliin, Die Veilxr dcs 
(1890), pp. 486-488. oetlkheH Asien, iL 98. 

* Lewin, tVi/d Trikes ef South- 
Eastern India, p. 226. 


* Herodotus, L 172. 
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house into which he has entered. The treatment begins 
with the house in which the malady has appeared in the 
mildest form. First of all a Shinto priest makes a pre- 
liminary visit to the sick-room and extracts from the demon 
a promise that he will depart with him at his next visit. 
The day after he comes again, and, seating himself near the 
patient, beseeches the evil spirit to come away with him. 
Meanwhile red rice, which is used only on special occasions, 
has been placed at the sufferer’s head, a closed litter made 
of pine boughs has been brought in, and four men equipped 
with flags or weapons have taken post in the four corners of 
the room to prevent the demon from seeking refuge there. 
All are silent but the priest. The prayer being over, the 
sick man’s pillow is hastily thrown into the litter, and the 
priest cries, " All right now ! ” At that the bearers double 
with it into the street, the people within and without beat 
the air with swords, sticks, or anything that comes to hand, 
while others assist in the cure by banging away at drums 
and gongs. A procession is now formed in which only men 
take part, some of them carrying banners, others provided 
with a drum, a bell, a flute, a horn, and all of them wearing 
fillets and horns of twisted straw to keep the demon away 
from themselves. As the procession starts an old man chants, 
“ Wliat god are you bearing away ? ” To which the others 
respond in chorus, “ The god of the pest we are bearing away ! ’’ 
Then to the music of the drum, the bell, the flute, and the horn 
the litter is borne through the streets. During its passage 
all the people in the town who a^e not taking part in the 
ceremony remain indoors, every house along the route of the 
procession is carefully closed, and at the cross-roads swords- 
men are stationed, who guard the street by hewing the air 
to right and left with their blades, lest the demon should 
escape by that way. The litter Is thus carried to a retired 
spot between two towns and left there, while all who escorted 
it thither run away. Only the priest remains behind for 
half an hour to complete the exorcism and the cure. The 
bearers of the litter spend the night praying in a temple. 
Next day they return home, but not until they have plunged 
into a cold bath in the open air to, prevent the demon from 
following them. The same litter serves to convey the evil 
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spirit from every house in the town.’ In Corea, when a 
patient is recovering from the small*pox, a farewell dinner 
is given in honour of the departing spirit of the disease. 
Friends and relations are invited, and the spirit’s share of 
the good things is packed on the back of a hobby-horse and 
despatched to the boundary of the town or village, while 
respectful farewells arc spoken and hearty good wishes uttered 
for his prosperous journey to his own place.* In Tonquin 
also a banquet is sometimes given to the demon of sickness 
lo induce him to go quietly away from the house. The 
most honourable place at the festive board is reserved for 
the fiend ; prayers, caresses, and presents arc lavished on him ; 
but if he proves obdurate, they assail him with coarse abuse 
and (frivc him from the house with musket-shots.* 

At Great Bassam, in Guinea, the French traveller 
Hecquard witnessed the exorcism of the evil spirit who was 
believed to make women bairen. The women who wished 
to become mothers offered to the fetish wine-vessels or 
statuettes representing women suckling children. Then 
being assembled in the fetish hut, they were sprinkled with 
rum by the priest, while young men fired guns and brandished 
swords to drive away the demon.* The Gnlias try to drive 
away fever by firing guns, shouting, and lighting great fires.® 
When sickness was prevalent in a Huron village, and all 
other remedies had been tried in vain, the Indians had 
recourse to the ceremony called Lonouyroya, “ which is the 
principal invention and most proper means, so they say, to 
expel from the town oi village the devils and evil spirits 


‘ TbU description is taken ftom a 
newspaper-cutting, which was sent to 
me from the west of Scotland in October 
I S90, but without the nameor dale of the 
paper. The account, which is hcadcti 
“ Exorcism of the pest demon in 
Japan,” purports to be derived from a 
series of notes on medical customs of the 
Tapanese, which were contributed by 
Dr. C. H. H. HaU, of the U.S. Navy, 
to the Sti-l Kwai MtttieaJ Journal. 

> Masanao Koike, “Zwei Jabren in 
Korea,” InternationaUs Archiv fur 
Ethnographie, iv. (1891), p. 10; Mrs. 
liishop, Korta a>id Mtr NtigMourt, 
ii. 240. 


* litres Edjianics et Curieusts, 
xvi. 206. It will be noticed tliat in 
this and the preceding ease tbe 
principle of cxpuUien is ap]>lied for 
the benefit of an indivitiual, not of a 
whole community. Yet (he method of 
procedure in bolh is so similar to that 
adopie<l in the cases under consideta- 
lion tlini 1 have allowed myself lo cite 
them. 

* Hecquard, Seise an Hit Kuste und 
in das Inuere van IVes! Afrika, p. 43. 

* Ph. Paulilscbke, Ethnapysphie 
Nordast.Afrikas : die maierieUe CxtUur 
Her Danikil, Gal/a und Sem/ll, p. 1 77. 
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which cause, induce, and import all the maladies and infir- 
mities which they suffer in body and mind.” Accordingly, 
one evening the men would begin to rush like madmen 
about the village, breaking and upsetting whatever they came 
across in the wigwams. They threw fire and burning brands 
about the streets, and all night long they ran howling and 
singing without cc.ssation. Then they all dreamed of some- 
thing, a knife, dog, skin, or whatever it might be, and when 
morning came they went from wigwam to wigwam asking 
for presents. These they received silently, till the particular 
thing wa.s given them which they had dreamed about On 
receiving it they uttered a cry of joy and rushed from the 
hut, amid the congratulations of all present The health of 
those who received what they had dreamed of was believed 
to be assured ; whereas those who did not get what they had 
set their hearts upon regarded their fate as sealed.* 

* I.e Grand Voyage Ju Pays partake of the funeral banquet, old 

des f/urens, p. 279 sqi/. (195 of the men remain behind in the gravcyaril, 

I’aris reprint}. Compare Relalious des and having seated themselves on 

JJmites, 1639, pp. SS-92 (Canailian mallows, ask each other riddles. See 

reprint), from which it appears that A. de Note, CetUumes, Mylhes el 

eneli man demanded the sub^t of his TradUhns des rnmnees de Frame, p. 

dream In the form of a riddle, which 199. InVeUktimesthepriestsproposcil 

the hearers tried to solve. The cus- enemas to each other at the great 

tom of asking riddles at certain seasons sacrificeofa horse. See H. Oldenberg, 

or on certain special occasions is curious Die Ke/igim d-s Veda, Amoni' 

and has luu yet, so far as 1 know, been Turkish tribes of Central Asia girls 

explained. Perhaps enigmas were imblicly propound riddles to their 

originally circundocutinns adopted at wooers, who ore punished if they can. 

times when for certain reasons the not read them. See H. Vatnbery, 

speaker was forbidden itic use of direct Das Tiirkenvoli, p. 232 si/. Among 

terms, They appear lo !« especially the Alfbors of Central Celebes riddles 

employed in the neigltlKniihood of a may only be asked during the season 

deail body. Thus in llolatig Mongomlo wh» the fields are being tilled and the 

(Celebes) riddles may never be asked crops are growing. People meeting 

except when there is a corpse in the tt^iher althU time occupy themselves 

village. See N. P. Wilken en J. A. with asking riddles and telling stories. 

Scmvai*, ‘'Allerlci over het land en As soon as some one has found the 

volU van Bolaing Mongoiidon," Medr- answer to a riddle, they all cry out. 

d^UngoH van ii-ege hr! Nederlandstke •' Make our rice to grow, nuikc fat ears 

ZewletingseHoolselinp, xi. (1867), p. lo grow both in the valleys and on the 

357 - In (he Aru archiiHslago, white heights." But tiuting the months 

a corpse is uneoffinud, the watchers which elapse between harvest and the 

propoMd riddles to each other, or rather pre|>aralion of new land for tillage the 

lacy think of things which the others propounding of enigmas is strictly for- 

Itave to gues. See Riedel, De sluii- bidden. The writer who reports the 

e« kroesharige rassen tu.’.n iea Se/ekes custom conjectures that the cry " Make 

rw /vr/na, p. 267 jjr. In Britlanyaflcr our rice lo grow” is addressed to the 

1 burial, when the rest have gone lo souls of the ancestors. See A. C 
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The observance of such ceremonies, from being occasional, 
tends to become periodic. It comes to be thought desirable 
to have a general riddance of evil spirits at fixed times, 
usually once a year, in order that the people may make a 
fresh start in life, freed from all the malignant influences 
which have been long accumulating about them. Some of 
the Australian blacks annually expelled the ghosts of the 
dead from their territority. The ceremony was witnessed by 
the Rev. W. Ridley on the banks of the River Barwan. " A 
chorus of twenty, old and young, were singing and beating 
time with boomerangs. . . . Suddenly, from under a sheet of 
bark darted a man with his body whitened by pipeclay, his 
head and face coloured with lines of red and yellow, and a 
tuft of feathers flxed by means of a stick two feet above the 
crown of his head. He stood twenty minutes perfectly still, 
gazing upwards. An aboriginal who stood by told me he 
was looking for the ghosts of dead men. At last he began 
to move very slowly, and soon rushed to and fro at full 
speed, flourishing a branch as if to drive away some foes 
invisible to us. When I thought this pantomime must be 
almost over, ten more, similarly adorned, suddenly appeared 
from behind the trees, and the whole party Joined in a brisk 
conflict with their mysterious assailants. ... At last, after 
.some rapid evolutions in which they put forth all their 
strength, they rested from the exciting toil which they had 
kept up all night and for some hours after sunrise ; they 
seemed satisfied that the ghosts were driven away for 
twelve months. They were performing the same ceremony 
at every station along the river, and I am told it is an 
annual custom.”’ 

Certain seasons of the year mark themselves naturally 
out as appropriate moments for a general expulsion of devils. 
Such a moment occurs towards the close of an Arctic winter, 
when the sun reappears on the horizon after an absence of 
weeks or months. Accordingly, at Point Barrow, the most 
northerly extremity of Ala.ska, and nearly of America, the 

Kruijt, “ Een en andet aai^autdebet gtntMsfhaf, xxxix. (1895), p. 14J sq. 
geestelijk cn maatsehappelijk leren van ' The Rev. W. Ridley, in J. D. 
den Poso-Alfocr," A/ededuHn^ van Lang's Queensland, p. 441 ; cp. Ridley, 
hit Nederlandscfu Ztndcling- Kamilarol, p. 149. 
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Esquimaux choose the moment of the sun's reappearance to 
hunt the mischievous spirit Tufia from every house. Tlic 
ceremony was witnessed some years ago by the members of 
the United States Polar Expedition, who wintered at Point 
Barrow. A fire was built in front of the council-house, and 
an old woman was posted at the entrance to every Itouse. 
The men gathered round the council-fire, while the young 
women and girls drove the spirits out of every house with 
their knives, stabbing viciously under the bunk and deer- 
skins, and calling upon Tufla to be gone. When they 
thought he had been driven out of every hole and corner, 
they thrust him down through the hole in the floor and 
chased him into the open air with loud cries and frantic 
gestures. Meanwhile the old woman at the entrance of the 
house *made passes*with a long knife in the air to keep him 
from returning. Each party drove the spirit towards the 
fire and invited him to go into it. All were by this time 
drawn up in a semicircle round the fire, when several of the 
leading men made specific charejes against the spirit ; and 
each after his speech brushed his clothes violently, calling on 
the spirit to leave him and go into the fire. Two men now 
stepped forward with rifles loaded with blank cartridges, 
while a third brought a vessel of urine and flung it on the 
flames. At the same time one of the men fired a shot into 
the fire ; and as the cloud of steam rose it received the other 
shot, which was supposed to finish Tuila for the time being.' 
In late autumn, when storms rage over the land and 
break the icy fetters by which tlie frozen sea is as yet but 
slightly bound, when the loosened floes are driven against 
each other and break with loud crashc.s, and when the cakes of 
ice are piled in wild disorder one upon another, the Esquimaux 
of Baffin Land fancy they hear the voices of the .spirits who 
people the mischief-laden air. Then the spirits of the dead 
knock wildly at the hut-s, which they cannot enter, and woe 
to the haple.ss wight whom they catch ; he soon sickens and 
dies. Then the phantom of a huge hairless dc^ pursues the 
real dogs, which expire in convulsions and cramps at sight 
of him. All the countless spirits of evil are abroad, striving 

* Report of the Iiilenuilimal Polar Espeiilha to Point Rarrmo, Alatka 
(Washington, 1885), p. 42 sq. 
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to bring sickness and death, foul weather and failure in 
hunting on the Esquimaux. Most dreaded of all these spectral 
visitants are Sedna, mistress of the nether world, and her 
father, to whose share dead Esquimaux fall. While the other 
spirits fill the air and the water, she rises from under ground. 
It is then a busy season for the wizards. In every hou.se 
you may hear them singing and praying, while they conjure 
the spirits, seated in a mystic gloom at the back of the hut, 
which is dimly lit by a lamp burning low. The hardest 
task of all is to drive away Sedna, and this i.s re.scrved for 
the most powerful enchanter. A rope is coiled on the floor 
of a large hut in such a way as to leave a small opening at 
the top, \yhich represents the breathing hole of a seal. Two 
enchanters stand beside it, one of them grasping a spear as 
if he were watching a seal-hole in winter; the other holding 
the harpoon-line. A third sorcerer sits at the back of the 
hut chanting a magic song to lure Sedna to the spot. Now 
she is heard approaching under the floor of the hut, breathing 
heavily ; now she emerges at the hole ; now she is harpooned 
and sinks atvay in angry haste, drawing the harpoon with 
her, while the two men hold on to the line with all their 
might. The struggle Ls severe, but at last by a desperate 
wrench she tears herself away and returns to her dwelling 
in Adlivun. When the harpoon is drawn up out of the hole 
it is found to be splashed with blood, which the enchanters 
proudly exhibit as a proof of their prowess. Thus Sedna 
and the other evil spirits arc at last driven away, and next 
day a great festival is celebrated by old and young in honour 
of fhc event. But they must still be cautious, for the 
wouuded Sedna is furious and will seize any one she may 
find outside of his hut ; so they all wear amulets on the top 
of their hoods to protect themselves against her. These 
amulets consist of pieces of the first garments that they wore 
after birth.‘ 

The Iroquois inaugurated the new year in January, 
February, or March (the time varied) with a " festival of 
dreams "like that which the Hurons observed on special 

* Kr. ^gas, "Th* Kskinio,”^^n*c«rf. CcDlrat Eskimo," .V/.rM 
ings a>t<i TransacHons »f the Rejfol ef Iht ISureau ef Klknalogy (Washing- 
1887, vol.v. (Mon- too, 1888), p. ftoisq. 
treal, i8S8),secI. ii. 36/y. ; il., “Tbe 
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occasions.^ The whole ceremonies lasted several days, or 
even weeks, and formed a kind of saturnalia. Men and 
women, variously disguised, went from wigwam to wigwam 
smashing and throwing down whatever they came across. 
It was a time of general licence; the people were supposed 
to bo out of their senses, and therefore not to be responsible 
for what they did. Accordingly, many seized the oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores by belabouring obnoxious 
persons, drenching them with ice-cold water, and covering 
them with filth or hot ashes. Others seized burning brands 
or coals and flung them at the heads of the flrst persons 
they met. The only way of escaping from these persecutors 
was to guess what they had dreamed of. On one day of the 
festival the ceremony of driving away evil spirits from the 
village took place. Men clothed in the skins of wild beasts, 
their faces covered with hideous masks, and their hands 
with tlie shell of the tortoise, went from hut to hut making 
frightful noises ; in every hut they took the fuel from the fire 
and scattered the embers and ashes about the floor with their 
hands. The general confession of sins which preceded the 
festival was probably a preparation for the public expulsion 
of evil influences ; it was a way of stripping the people of 
their moral burdens, that these might be collected and cast 
out. This New Year festival is still celebrated by some of 
the heathen Iroquois, though it has been shorn of its former 
turbulence. A conspicuous feature in the ceremony is now 
the sacrifice of the White Dog, but this appears to have been 
added to the festival in comparatively modern times, and 
docs not figure in the oldest descriptions of the ccrcmcmies. 
Wc shall return to it later on.’* A great annual fc.stival of 

' Abov«, p. 68 f/. W. M. Beauchamp, “Iroquoi* While 

1)^ least, " ibid. p. *35 sijij. “ Jliey 

* Charlevoix, Ilhlaire <U la NeuvtUr had one day in ti>e year wliieli miiilit 
Frauu, vl. 8a i Timolhy Dwichi, be called the FesiivaJ of Fools i*for in 
TVaw/f in Nm England and New I'aei they pretendctl to be mad, rushing 
Vark, It. aoi j L. H. Morgen. from but to hut, so that if iliL-y iil- 

Laagiu a/ the /rat/uais, p. 307 rw- > treated any one or carried off anything, 

Mrs. E. A. Smith, “Myths of the they would say next day, ‘Iwastnad; 
Iroquois," Secand Annual A'e/vn y I had not my senses aiwut me.’ And 
lie Bureau af- Elfinale^ (Washington, the others would accept this explanation 
P- ti3 rjir jljninlin Halc^ andexact no vengeance” (L. Hennepin, 

“Iroquois sacrific<^ortEir\VhiteD«^^ i^.-cri/Uian la f^Hishne, Paris, 
Ameritan AntJ/fiarian, viU 7 1683, p. 71 s/.). 
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the Cherokee Indians was the Propitiation, “ Cementation,” 
or Purification festival. “ It was celebrated shortly after the 
first new moon of autumn, and consisted of a multiplicity of 
rigorous rites, fastings, ablutions, and purifications. Among 
the most important functionaries on the occasion were seven 
exorcisers or cleansers, whose duty it was, at a certain stage 
of the proceedings to drive away evil, and purify the town. 
Each one bore in his hand a white rod of sycamore. ' The 
leader, followed by others, walked around the national 
heptagon, and coming to the treasure or store-house to the 
west of it, they lashed the eaves of the roofs with their rods. 
The leader then went to another house, followed by the 
others, singing, and repeated the same ceremony until every 
house was purified.’ This ceremony was repeated daily 
during the continuance of the festival. In performing their 
ablutions they went into the water and allowed their old 
clothes to be carried away by the stream, by which means 
they supposed their impurities removed.” ^ 

In September the Incas of Peru celebrated a festival 
called Situa, the object of which was to banish from the 
capital and its vicinity all disease and trouble. The festival 
fell in September because the rains begin about this time, 
and with the first rains there was generally much sickness. 
As a preparation for the festival the people fasted on the 
first day of the moon after the autumnal equinox. Having 
fasted during the day, and the night being come, they baked 
a coarse paste of maize. This paste was made of two sorts. 
One was kneaded with the blood of children aged five to ten 
years, the blood being obtained by bleeding the children 
between the* eyebrows. The.se two kinds of paste were 
baked separately, because they were for different uses. Each 
family assembled at the house of the eldest brother to 
celebrate the feast ; and those wlio had no elder brother 
went to the house of their next relation of greater age. On 
the same night ail who bad fasted during the day washed 
their bodies, and taking a little of the blood-kneaded paste, 
rubbed it over their head, face, breast, shoulders, arms, and 
legs. They did this in order that the paste might take away 

' Sqiiier's notes upon Bartnm’s Trom the MS. of Mr. Paj'ne, See 
ami Cherokit /Hitians, p. 78, above, vol. ii. p. 329, note i. 
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all their infirmities. After this the head of the family- 
anointed the threshold with the same paste, and left it there 
as a token that the inmates of the house had performed their 
ablutions and cleansed their bodies. Meantime the High 
Priest performed the same ceremonies in the temple of the 
Sun. As soon as the Sun rose, all the people worshipped 
and besought him to drive all evil^ out of the city, and then 
they broke their fast with the paste that had been kneaded 
without blood. When they had paid their worship and 
broken their fast, which they did at a stated hour, in order 
that all might adore the Sun as one man, an Inca of the 
blood royal came forth from the fortress, as a messenger of 
the Sun, richly dressed, with his mantle girded round his 
body, and a lance in his hand. The lance was decked with 
feathers of many hues, extending from the blade to the 
socket, and fastened with rings of gold. He ran down the 
hill from the fortress brandishing his lance, till he reached 
the centre of the great square, where stood the golden urn, 
like a fountain, that was used for the sacrifice of the fermented 
juice of the maize. Here four other Incas of the blood 
royal awaited him, each with a lancc in his hand, and his 
mantle girded up to run. The messenger touched their four 
lances with his lance, and told them that the Sun bade them, 
as his messengers, drive the evils out of the city. The four 
Incas then separated and ran down the four royal roads 
which led out of the city to the four quarters of the world. 
While they ran, all the people, great and small, came to the 
doors of their houses, and with great shouts of joy and glad- 
ness shook their clothes, as If they were shaking off dust, 
while they cried, “ Let the evils be gone. How greatly 
desired has this festival been by us. O Creator of all things, 
permit us to reach another year, tliat we may see another 
feast like this.” After they had shaken their clothes, they 
passed their hands over their heads, faces, arms, and legs, as 
if in the act of washing. All this was done to drive the 
evils out of their houses, that the messengers of the Sun 
might banish them from the city ; and it was done not only 
in the streets through which the Incas ran, but generally in 
all quarters of the city. Moreover, they all danced, the Inca 
himself amongst them, and bathed in the rivers and 
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fountains, saying that their maladies would come out of 
them. Then they took great torches of straw, bound round 
with cords. These they lighted, and passed from one to the 
other, striking each other with them, and .saying, “ Let all 
harm go away.” Meanwhile the runners ran with their 
lances for a quarter of a league outside the city, where they 
found four other Incas ready, who received the lances from 
their hands and ran with them. Thus the lances were 
carried by relays of runners for a distance of five or six 
leagues, at the end of which the runners washed themselves 
and their weapons in rivers, and set up the lances, in sign of 
a boundary within which the banished evils might not 
return.* 

The negroes of Guinea annually banish the devil from 
all their towns with much ceremony. At Axim.onthe Gold 
Coast, this annual expulsion is preceded by a feast of eight 
days, during which mirth and jollity reign, and “ a perfect 
lampooning liberty is allowed, and scandal so highly e.xalted, 
that they may freely sing of all the faults, villanies, and 
frauds of their superiors as well as inferiors, without punish- 
ment, or so much as the least intemiption.” On the eighth 
day they hunt out the devil with a dismal cry, running after 
him and pelting him with sticks, stones, and whatever comes 
to hand. When they have driwn him far enough out of the 
town, they all return. In this way he Is expelled from more 
than u hundred towns at the same time. To make sure that 
he does not return to their houses, the women wash and 
scour all their wooden and earthen vessels, “ to free them 
from .all uncleanness and the devil."* The ceremony as it 

* Carcilasso dc ta V«^, Kojxtl Com- stances.” Molina jilaccs llie festival 
mtnlarits ef thi Ytuat, pi. i. l»k. vii. in August, (>arci 1 is»n and Acosta in 
eh. 6 , vol. ii. p. astt jy/., Markliain's Seplcmlicf. -According to Gnrcilaeso 
translation j Molina, Kabtes and there were only four runners in Guico t 
Rites of the Ynens," in according to Molina there were four 
«/ the Yntas (Hakluyt Society, 1S73), hundred. Aciista’s account is very 
p. sji/. I Acosta, History if th<- Iwief. In tlw description given in the 
huiits, bk. V. cb. aS, vol. it. p. jyj teat features have been iKirrowed from 
ry, (Hakluyt Society, 1880). The nil three accounts, where these secnied 
accounts uf Garcilaaso and Molina are con^tcni with each other, 
somewhat discrepant, bat this may 

be csplained hy the alatemeot of the * llostnan’s ‘•<«uinea|''in I'inkerton’s 
latter tlrat “ in one year they added, Veya/p;! and Travels, xvi. 40Z. Cp. 
and in .inoihertheyrerlnced Ihenurober Pierre Itouchc, Zn Cite des Esriaves, 
of ceremnnies, according to circum. p, 39J. 
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is practised at Gatto, in Benin, has been described by an 
English traveller. He .says : “ It was about this time that I 
witnessed a strange ceremony, peculiar to this people, called 
the time of the ‘ grand devils.’ Eight men were dressed in 
a most curious manner, having a dress made of bamboo 
about their bodies, and a cap on tlie head, of various colours 
and ornamented with red feathers taken from the parrot’s 
tail ; round the legs were twisted strings of shells, which 
made a clattering noise as they walked, and the face and 
hands of each individual were covered with a net These 
strange beings go about the town, by day and by night, for 
the term of one month, uttering the most discordant and 
frightful noises ; no one durst venture out at night for fear 
of being killed or seriously maltreated by these fellows, who 
are then especially engaged in driving the evil spirits from 
the town. They go round to all the chiefs hou.se3, and in 
addition to the noise they make, perform some extraordinary 
feats in tumbling and gymnastics, for which they receive a 
few cowries.” ‘ At Onitsha, on the Niger, Mr. J. C. Taylor 
witnessed the celebration of New Year’s Day by the negroes. 
It fell on the twentieth of December 1858. Every family 
brought a firebrand out into the street, threw it away, and 
exclaimed a.s they returned, “ The gods of the new year! 
New Year has come round again.” Mr. Taylor adds, “The 
meaning of the custom seems to be that the fire is to drive 
away the old year with its sorrows and evils, and to embrace 
the new year with hearty reception.”* Of all Abyssinian 
fc.stivals that of Mascal or the Cross is celebrated with the 
greatest pomp. The eve of the festival witnesses a ceremony 
which doubtless belongs to the world-wide class of cu.stoms 
we are dealing with. At sunset a discharge of fircarm.s takes 
place from all the principal houses. “Then every one 
provides himself with a torch, and during the early part of 
the night bonfires are kindled, and the ]x;oplc parade the 
town, carrying their lighted torches in their hands. They 
go through their houses too, poking a light into every dark 

' Narralivt ef Captain Jamts » S. Crawther and J. C. Taylor, The 
FaiuckHet^s TraVils cn the Coast Gaspet on tk 4 Bonis tf t/U P» 

Benin, IVtil Africa (London, 1837), 320. 

p. 102;;, 
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comer in the hall, under the couches, in the stables, kitchen, 
etc, as if looking for something lost, and calling out, ‘ Akho, 
akhoky 1 turn out the spin^c, and bring in the porridge ; 
Mascal is come ! ’ . . . After this they play, and poke fun 
and torches at each other.” * 

Sometimes the date of the annual expulsion of devils is 
fixed with reference to the agricultural seasons. Among the 
Hos of North-Eastern India the great festival of the year is 
the harvest home, held in January, when the granaries arc 
full of grain, and the people, to use their own expression, are 
full of devilry. “They have a strange notion tltat at this 
period men and women are so overcharged with vicious 
propensitie.s, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the person to let off steam by allowing for a time full vent 
to the passions.” The ceremonies open with a sacrifice to 
the village god of three fowls, two of which must be black. 
Along with them are offered flowers of the Palas-tree, bread 
made from rice-flour, and sesamum seeds. These offerings 
are presented by the village priest, who prays that during the 
year about to begin th^ and their children may be preserved 
from all misfortune and sickness, and that they may have 
seasonable rain and good crops. Prayer is also made in 
some places for the souls of the dead. At this time an evil 
spirit is supposed to infest the place, and to get rid of it men, 
women, and children go in precession round and through 
every part of the village with sticks in their hands, as if 
beating for game, singing a wild chant, and shouting 
vociferously, till they feel assured that the evil spirit must 
have fled. Then they give themselves up to feasting and 
drinking rice-beer, till they are in a fit state for the wild 
debauch which follows. The festival now “ becomes a 
satumale, during which servants forget their duty to th^ir 
masters, children their reverence for parents, men their 
respect for women, and women all notions of modesty, 
delicacy, and gentleness ; they become raging bacchantes.” 
Usually the Hos are quiet and reserved in manner, decorous 
and gentle to women. But during this festival " their nature 
•appears to unde^o a temporary change. Sons and 
daughters revile their parents in gross language, and parents 

I Mansfield PailcTiis, Lift in Abyttinia, p. 285 iqq. 
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their children ; men and women become almost like animals 
in the indulgence of their amorous propensities.” The 
Mundaris, kinsmen and neighbours of the Hos, keep the 
festival in much the same manner. “The resemblance to a 
Saturnale is very complete, as at this festival the farm 
labourers are feasted by their masters, and allowed the 
utmost freedom of speech in addressing them. It is the 
festival of the harvest home ; the termination of one year's 
toil, and a slight respite from it before they commence 
i^ain.” ' 

Amongst some of the Hindoo Koosh tribes, as among 
the Hos and Mundaris, the expulsion of devils takes place 
after harvest. When the last crop of autumn has been got 
in, it is thought necessary to drive away evil spirits from the 
granaries. A kind of porridge called moU is eaten, and the 
head of the family takes his matchlock and Ares it into the 
floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and 
firing till his powder-horn is exhausted, while all his neigh- 
bours are similarly employed. The next day is spent in 
rejoicings. In Chitral this festival is called “ devil-driving.” ® 
On the other hand the Khonds of India expel the devils at 
seed-time instead of at harvest. At this time they worship 
Pitteri Pennu, the god of increase and of gain in every shape. 
On the first day of the festival a rude car Is made of a 
basket set upon a few sticks, tied upon bamboo rollers for 
wheels. The priest takes this car first to the bouse of the 
lineal head of the tribe, to whom precedence is given in all 
ceremonies connected with agriculture. Here he receives a 
little of each kind of seed and some feathers. He then takes 
the car to all the other houses in the village, each of which 
contributes the .same things. La.stly, the car is conducted 
to^^a field without the village, attended by all the young men, 
who beat each other and strike the air violently with long 
sticks. The seed thus carried out is called the share of the 
“ evil spirits, spoilers of the seed.” “ These arc considered to 
be driven out with the car ; and when it and its contents 

‘ Dklton, Ethnology Bengal, p. b in Uk« ntanner a period of licence 
196 sq. We have seen (vol. ii. p. 326 and debauchcir. 

sgq. ) that among the Pondos of South * Biddulph, Trihes of the Hindoo 
AUca Che harvest festival of Ccst-iiiiits Keesh, p. 103. 
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are abandoned to them, they are held to have no excuse for 
interfering with the rest of the seed-corn.” Next day each 
household kills a hog over the seed for the year, and prays 
to Pitteri Pennu. The elders then feast upon the hogs. 
The young men are excluded from the repast, but enjoy the 
privilege of waylaying and pelting with jungle-fruit their 
elders as they return from the feast. Upon the third day 
the lineal head of the tribe goc.s out and sows his seed, after 
which all the rest may do so.* 

The people of Bali, an island to the east of Java, have 
periodical expulsions of devils upon a great .scale, Generally 
the time chosen for the expulsion is the day of the “dark 
moon " in the ninth month. When the demons have been 
long unmolested the country is said to be “ warm," and the 
priest issues orders to expel them by force, lest the whole 
of Bali should be rendered uninhabitable. On the day 
appointed the people of the village or district assemble at the 
principal temple. Here at a cross-road offerings are set out 
for the devils. After prayers have been recited by the 
priests, the blast of a horn summons the devils to partake of 
the meal which has been prepared for them. At the ■»ame 
time a number of men step forward and light their torches 
at the holy (amp which bums before the chief priest. Im- 
mediately afterwards, followed by the bystanders, they spread 
in all directions and march through the streets and lanes 
crying, “ Depart ! go away ! " Wherever they pass, the 
people who have stayed at home hasten, by a deafening 
knocking on doors, beams, rice-blocks, and so on, to take 
their share in the expulsion of devils. Thus chased from 
the houses, the fiends flee to the banquet which has been set 
out for them ; but here the priest receives them with curses 
which finally drive them from the district. When the last 
devil has taken his departure, the uproar is succeeded by a 
dead silence, which lasts during the next day also. The 

• W. _ Maeph«r$OB, Afemanais tf ih«in to go than ns a vehicle in which 
StruUt in Indni, p. 357 tf. Poa^btf they are actually carted away. Any- 
ihis case Uelonp mote strictly to the liow it b convenient to lake this case 
class of mediate expubions, the devib along with those oilier expulsions of 
being driven out upon the car. Per- demons which are the accompanimenl 
haps, however, the carwhh its contents of an agricultural festival, 
is i^artled rather as a bribe to indoce 
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devils, it is thougUt, are anxious to return to their old homes, 
and in order to make them think that Bali is not Bali but 
some desert island, no one may stir &om his own abode 
for twenty-four hours. Even ordinary household work, 
including cooking, is discontinued. Only the watchmen may 
show themselves in the .streets. Wreaths of thorns and 
leaves are hung at all the entrances to warn strangers from 
entering. Not till the third day is this state of siege raised, 
and even then it is forbidden to work at the rice-fields or to 
buy and sell in the market. Most people still stay at home, 
striving to while away the time with cards and dice.^ 

The Shans of Southern China annually expel the hre-spirit. 
The ceremony was witnessed by the English Mission under 
Colonel Sladen on the thirteenth of August 1 868. Bullocks 
and cows were slaughtered in the market-place ; the meat was 
all sold, part of it was cooked and eaten, while the rest was 
fired out of guns at sundown. The pieces of flesh which fell 
on the land were supposed to become mosquitoes, those 
which fell in the water were believed to turn into leeches. 
In the ex’ening the chiefs retainers beat gongs and blew 
trumpets ; and when darkness had set in torches were lit, 
and a party, preceded by the musicians, searched the central 
court for the fire-spirit, who is supposed to lurk about at this 
season with evil intent. They then ransacked all the rooms 
and the gardens, throwing the light of the torches into every 
nook and corner where the evil spirit might find a hiding- 
place.* In some parts of Fiji an annual ceremony took 
place which has much the aspect of an expulsion of devils. 
The time of its celebration was determined by the appear- 
ance of a certain fish or sea-slug {batolo) which swarms out 
in dense shoals from the coral reefs on a single day of the 

' R, Viin £ck, '* Schetsen van het mark exactly the boundarica of Che 
eilajid Bali," Tijisckrifi voer Ntdtr- village tcrriioiy, asd this is done by 
landtth Iniii, N.S., viii. (1879), pp. stretching the leaves of a ceriain palm 
58.60. Van Eck's account is reprinted across the roads at the boundaries, 
In J. Jacobs’s Etnigtn lijd endtr de Bee F. A. Liefrinck, *' Bijdrage tot 
BaiUrs (Batavia, 1883), p. 190 de kennis van bet ciland Bali," Tijd- 

According to another writer, each stkrifl voor Indiuke Taal- Land- os 
villi^ may choose its own day for Vtlktnlatnde, xxxiii. (1890), p. 246 
expelling the devils, but the ceremony sq. 

must always be petfonsed at the new * J. Anderson, Mandalay to Montfort 
moon. A necessary preliminary is to (London, 1876), p. 308. 
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year, usually in the last quarter of the moon in November. 
The appearance of the sea-slugs was the signal for a general 
feast at those places where they were taken. An influential 
man ascended the tree and prayed to the spirit of the sky 
for good crops, fair winds, and so on. Thereupon a 
tremendous clatter, with drumming and shouting, was raised 
by all the people in their houses for about half an hour. 
This was followed by a dead quiet for four days, during 
which the people feasted on the sea-slug. All this time no 
work of any kind might be done, not even a leaf plucked 
nor the offal removed from the houses. If a noise was made 
in any house, as by a child crying, a forfeit was at once 
exacted by the chief. At daylight on the expiry of the 
fourth night the whole town was in an uproar ; men and 
boys scampered about, knocking with clubs and sticks at the 
doors of the houses and crying “ Sinariba." This concluded 
the ceremony.' 

On the last night of the year there is observed in most 
Japanese houses a ceremony called “the exorcism of the evil 
spirit.” It is performed by the Head of the family. Clad in 
his finest robes, with a sword, if he has the right of bearing 
one, at his waist, he goes through all the rooms at the hour 
of midnight, carrying in his left hand a box of roasted bean.s 
on a lacquered stand. From time to time he dips his right 
hand into the box and scatters a handful of beans on a mat, 
pronouncing a cabalistic form of words of which the meaning 
is, “ Go forth, demons 1 Enter riches 1 ” * According to 
another account, the ceremony takes place on the night 
before the beginning of spring, and the roasted beans are 
flung against the walls as well as on the floors of the houses.^ 
On the third day of the tenth month in every year the Hak- 
Ka, a native race in the province of Canton, sweep their 
houses and turn the accumulated filth out of doors, together 
with three sticks of incense and some mock money made of 


graph/ and PHiMegy, by H. Hale, p. 
67 Si/. ; Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
U.S. Exp/p’-ing ExpeditiPH, iii. 90 sy. 
According 10 (he latter, the sea-slug 
was eaten by the men alone, who lived 
during the ^our days in the temple, 


while the women and lioys remained 
shut up in their houses. 

* A. Humbert, l.e. Japan illustn' 
(Paris, 1870}, ii. 326. 

* Bastian, Die Vo/ier dts PStHchen 
Asian, X. 367. 
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paper. At the same time they call out, “ Let the devil of 
poverty depart ! Let the devil of poverty depart ! ” By 
performing this ceremony they hope to preserve their homes 
from penury.' Among some of the Hindoos of the Punjaub 
on the morning after Diwali or the festival of lamps, at which 
the souls of ancestors are believed to visit the house, the oldest 
woman of the family takes a corn-sieve or winnowing basket 
and a broom, to both of which magical virtues are ascribed, 
and beats them in every corner of the house, exclaiming, 
“ God abide and poverty depart ! ” The sieve is then carried 
out of the village, generally to the east or north, and being 
thrown away is supposed to bear awaj' with it the poverty 
ami distress of the household. Or the woman flings all the 
sweepings and rubbish out of doors, saying, “ Let all dirt and 
wretchedness depart from here, and all good fortune come 
in.” “ The Persians used annually to expel the demons or 
goblins {Dives) from their houses in the month of December. 
For this purpose the Magi wrote certain words with saffron 
on a piece of parchment or paper and then held the writing 
over a fire into which they threw cotton, garlic, grapes, wild 
rue, and the horn of an animal that had been killed on 
the sixteenth of September. The spell thus prepared was 
nailed or glued to the inside of the door, and the door was 
painted red. Next the priest took some sand and spread it 
out with a knife, while he muttered certain prayers. After 
that he strewed the sand on the floor, and the enchantment 
was complete. The demons now immediately vanished, or 
at least were deprived of all their malignant power.® 

InTonquin a theckydaw ot expulsion of malevolent 

spirits commonly took place once a year, especially if there 
was a great mortality amongst men or cattle, “ the cause of 
which they attribute to the malicious spirits of such men as 
have been put to death for treason, rebellion, and conspiring 
the death of tlie king, general, or princes, and that in revenge 
of the punishment they have .suffered, they are bent to 

* Kite!, “ Les Ilak-ka,” L'Anthro- Popular Kdigion and FalHore ef 

folov'e, iv. {1893), p. J75 sj. Northern India, p. 307. 

* Panjah Notes and Queries, ii. p. 

I4S Sf., § 792 ; D. C. J. IhteUon, * John Kichatdson, Dictionaiy 
Outlines of Panjah Etknograf’hy, |>. Jkrsiait, Arahie, and English, New 
119; W. Crooke, Introduetion to the Edition (London, 1829), p. liii. 
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destroy everything and commit horrible violence. To 
prevent which their superstition has suggested to them the 
institution of this theckydaw as a proper means to drive the 
devil away, and purge the country of evil spirits.” The day 
appointed for the ceremony was generally the twenty-fifth of 
February, one month after the beginning of the new year, 
which fell on the twenty-fifth of January. The intermediate 
month was a season of feasting, merry-making of all kinds, 
and general licence. During the whole month the great seal 
was kept shut up in a box, face downwards, and the law was, 
as it were, laid asleep. All courts of justice were closed ; 
debtors could not be seized ; small crimes, such as petty 
larceny, fighting, and assault, escaped with impunity ; only 
treason and murder were taken account of and the male- 
factors detained till the great seal should come into operation 
again. At the clo^ of the saturnalia the wicked spirits 
were driven away. Great masses of troops and artillery 
having been drawn up with flying colours and all the pomp 
of war, “ the general beglnneth then to offer meat offerings 
to the criminal devils and malcTOlent spirits (for it is usual 
and customary likewise amongst them to feast the condemned 
before their execution), inviting them to eat and drink, when 
presently ,he accuses them in a strange language, by 
characters and figures, etc, of many offences and crimes 
committed by them, as to their having disquieted the land, 
killed his elephants and horses, etc., for all which they 
justly deserved to be chastised and banished the country. 
Whereupon three great guns are fired as the last signal ; 
upon which all the artillery and muskets are discharged, 
that, by their most terrible noise the devils may be driven 
away ; and they are so blind as to believe for certain, that 
they really and effectually put them to flight.”^ 

‘ Baron, “ Description of tite King- year they have a great solemnity in 
domofTonqueen,” Pinkerton's Voyages honour of the dead, who were in their 
and Travels, iz. 673, 695 ry. ; cp. lives renowned for their noble actions 
Richard, “HistoryofTooqain,”iWip. and valour, reckoning rel>elt among 
746. The accoDut of the ceremony % them. They set up several altars, 
Tavernier (whom Baron criticises very some for sacrifices, others for the 
unfavourably) is somewhat diflerent. names of the persons they design to 
According to him, the expolsioD of honour ; and the king, princes, and 
wicked souls at the New Year is mandarins are present at them, and 
combined with sacrifice to the honoured make three profound reverences to the 
dead. “At the beginnh^ of every altars when the sacrifices are finished ; 
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In Cambodia the expulsion of evil spirits took place in 
March. Bits of broken statues and stones, considered as 
the abode of the demons, were collected and brought to the 
capital. Here as many elephants were collected as could 
bo got together. On the evening of the full moon volleys 
of musketry were fired and the elephants charged furiously 
to put the devils to flight.* In Siam the banishment of 
demons is annually carried into effect on the last day of the 
old year. A signal gun is fired from the palace ; it is 
answered from the next station, and so on from station to 
station, till the firing has reached the outer gate of the city. 
Thus the demons are driven out step by step. As soon as 
this is done a consecrated rope is fastened round the circuit 
of the city walls to prevent the banished demons from 
returning. The rope is made of tough couch-gras.s and is 
painted in alternate stripes of red, yellow, and blue.® 
According to a more recent account, the Siamese ceremony 
takes place at the New Year holidays, which are three 
in number, beginning with the first of April. For the feast- 
ing which accompanies these holidays a special kind of cake 
is made, “ which is as much in demand as our own Shrove- 
Tuesday pancakes or our Good - Friday hot cross - buns. 
The temples are thronged with women and children making 
offerings to Buddha and his priests. The people inaugurate 
their New Year with numerous charitable and religious 
deeds. The rich entertain the monks, who recite appropriate 
prayers and chants. Every departed soul returns to the 
bosom of his family during these three days, freed from any 
fetters that may have bound him in the regions of indefin- 

butthe king shoots live limes against Asim, iii. 237, 298, 314, 529 sq.\ 
the altars where the rebel names are ; Pall^oix, Rayanmt Thai eu Siam, i 
then the great guns are let off, and the 252. Bulian (p. 314). with whom 
soldiers give voUies of small shot, to I'allegoix seems to agree, tlisiincily 
pul the souls to Sight. The altars aix) stales that the expulsion lakes place on 
pipers made use of at the sacrilices are the last day of the year. Vet both 
burnt, and the bonzes and sages go to state that it occurs in the fourth month 
eat the meat made use of at the of the year. According to Pallegoix 
sacrifice" (Tavernier, in John Harris’s (i. 253) the Siamese year is composed 
CelleetiM ^ Vayagti aitd Travtlt, vol. of twelve lunar months, and the first 
i (London, 1744), p. 823). month usually b^ins in December. 

^ kyxDsmei, Notue ntr /e CamMge, Hence the expulsion of devils would 
p. 62. commonly take place in March, as in 

^ Bastian, DU VSlher des csllkhtn Cambodia. 
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able locality. On the third day the religious observances 
terminate, and the remaining hours arc devoted to ‘ the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.’ Gambling is not confined 
to the licensed houses, but may be indulged in anywhere. 
Games of chance hold powerful sway in every house as long 
as the licence to participate in them lasts. Priest.s in small 
companies occupy posts at regular intervals round the city 
wall, and spend their time in chanting away the evil spirits. 
On the evening of the second day, the ghostly visitors from 
the lower realms lose the luxury of being exorcised with 
psalms. Every person who has a gun may fire it as often 
as he pleases, and the noise thus made is undoubtedly fear- 
ful enough in its intensity to cause any wandering traveller 
from the far-off fiery land to retrace his steps with speed. 
The bang and rattle of pistols, muskets, shot-guns, and 
rifles cease not till the break of day, by which time the city 
is effectually cleared of all its infernal visitors.”* From this 
account we learn that among the spirits thus banished are the 
souls of the dead, who revisit their living friends once a year. 

A similar belief and a similar custom prevail in Japan. 
There, too, the souls of the departed return to their 
old homes once a year, and a festival called the Feast 
of Lanterns is made to welcome them. They come at 
evening on the thirteenth day of the seventh month of the 
old calendar, which falls towards the end of August. It is 
needful to light them on their way. Accordingly bamboos 
with pretty coloured lanterns attached to them are fastened 
on the tombs, and being thickly set they make an illumina- 
tion on the hills, where the burying-grounds are generally 
situated. Lamps of many hues or rows of tapers are also 
lit and set out in front of the houses and in the gardens, and 
small fires are kindled in the streets, so that the whole city 
is in a blaze of light. After the sun has set, a great multi- 
tude issues from the town, for every family goes forth to 
meet its returning dead. When they come to the spot 
where they believe the souls to be, they welcome the unseen 
visiters and invite them to rest after their journey, and to 
partake of refreshments, which they offer to them. Having 
allowed the souls time enough to satisfy their hunger arid 
■ K. Ynuntf. The Kiir^hm >/ the Yellow /’uAr, p. 135 si/. 
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recover from their fatigue, they escort them by torchlight, 
chatting gaily with them, into the city and to the houses 
where they lived and died. These are also illuminated with 
brilliant lanterns ; a banquet is spread on the tables ; and 
the places of the dead, who are supposed to absorb the 
ethereal essence of the food, are laid for them as if they 
were alive. After the repast the living go from house to 
house to visit the souls of their dead friends and neighbours ; 
and thus they spend the night running about the town. On 
the evening of the third day of the festival, which is the 
fifteenth day of the month, the time has come for the souls 
to return to their own place. Fires again blaze in the streets 
to light them on the road ; the people again escort them 
ceremoniously to the spot where they met them two days 
before; and in some places they send the lanterns floating 
away on rivers or the sea in miniature boats, which are 
laden with provisions for the spirits on their way to ihcir 
long home. But there is still a fear that some poor souls 
may have lagged behind, or even concealed themselves in 
a nook or corner, loth to part from the scenes of their 
former life and from those they love. Accordingly steps are 
taken to hunt out these laggards and send them packing 
after their fello^v-ghosts. With this intention the people 
throw stones on the roofs of their houses in great profusion ; 
and going through every room armed with sticks they deal 
swashing blows all about them In the empty air to chase 
away the lingering souls. This they do, we are told, out of 
a regard for their own comfort quite as much as from the 
affection they bear to the dead ; for they fear to be dis- 
turbed by unseasonable apparitions if they suffered the airy 
visiters to remain in the house.’ 

Thus in spite of the kindly welcome given to the souls, 
the fear which they inspire comes out plainly in the pains 
taken to ensure their departure ; and this fear Justifies us 
in including such forced departures among tlie ceremonies 
for the expulsion of evils with which we are here concerned. 

^ Chirlcvoix, lliitoire et deseriptifn 364 ; Beaufort, in Journal of Ike 
goiurale du JapoH 1736), U IzS Aalkrofolo^'ral fmlilule, xv. (1886), 

; C. P. Thunl>erg, Toyagit au p. lOJ; A. Morgan, in JourniU of 
ya/CT (Paris, 1796), iv. j 8-20; Bastion, Ameruan Fotk-lore, x. (1897), p. 
T>ie Volktr des iiUlUheit Alien, v. 244 if. 
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It may be remembered that the annual banishment of ghosts 
has been practised by savages so low in the scale of humanity 
as the Australian aborigines.^ At the other end of the 
scale it was observed in classical antiquity by the civilised 
Greeks and Romans. The Athenians believed that at the 
festival of the Antlicstcria the souls of the dead came back 
from the nether world and went about the city. Accord- 
ingly ropes were fastened round the temples to keep out the 
wandering ghosts; and with a like intention the people 
smeared the doors of their houses with pitch, apparently 
thinking that any rash spirits who might attempt to enter 
would stick fast in the pitch and be glued, like so many 
flies, to the door. But at the end of the festival the souls 
were bidden to depart in these words : “ Out of the door 
with you, souls. The Anthesteria is over.”® Yet for 
the entertainment of the unseen guests during their short 
stay earthenware pots full of boiled food appear to have 
been everywhere prepared throughout the city ; but probably 

' Above, p. JO. the sum the cock crows and the poor 

soul most return to the grave. See A. 

■> Heqrchius, s.v. pxapat tw Slransa, Die Buigaren (Leipsic, iSoS), 

P- 454- As to the Anthesteria, see 
E. Rohde, Psyche, p. 216 sq^., who 
rightly adopts Hesychius’s second 
exphuiation of R%xr. The reasons 
given August Monunsen for re- 
jecting that explanation betray an 
imperfect acquaiotance with popular 
supeistitK» [Feste der Sladt Atheu im 
AUetium, Leipsic, 1898, p. 386, note 
I). The Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia used to bar their 
houses against ghoiu by means not 
unlike those adopted by the Athenians 
at ilie Anthesteria. When a death 
had happened, they hung a siring of 
deer • h^s across the inside of the 
house, and an old woman often pulled 
at the string to make liie liooCs rattle. 
This kept the ghost out. They also 
placed inches of juniper at the door 
or burned them in the fire for the same 
pur|>nsc. See James Teil, “The 
Thompson Indians of British Colum- 
bia," Alcmairsif the American Mnsenm 
if Natural History, vol. ii. part iv. 
(April 1900), p. 33*. Compare the 
old Prussian custom (vol. i. p. 351). 


• •MW AUf urccFUt ccmmhww* 

Photius, lexicon, s.v. Rdfier' 

oi'Ker Avflrenjpra - . . rirtf St oSrvt 
rijv rapotular ^<rl ■ di'pajV irfjrfr' 
'A»ffeirT?jpta- lui sard riir aAXu' to» 

AvBeanjploit rtuv vtpupxmclr*er. 
Id., s.v. piapii)iitpa- tr rou Xowfe 

'AoStrntpiatot foivdf, if f Seioiwca at 
tl't'xai TWO reXevnrecivrwv inirai, 
luSer inaaoPTo xal vin-j) rss Biipat 
typior. Poliux, viii. 141 aipcffxw’ivat 
t 4 lepi fXoyar it ratt iro^pdac sal ri 
Tapa^pifai. As (0 the clotsing of the 
temples, sec further Alhenaeus, x. 49. 
P.447C. At childbirth also the Greeks 
smeaied pitch on their houses to keep 
out the demons (</t aWWiv r£r <a<. 
pdfuo) who attack women at sueli 
times (Photius, LexiroH, s.v. fiitrn). 
'i'u this tl.ty the Hutgarians try to keep 
w.indering ghosts from their houses by 
painting crosses with tar on the outside 
of thcii doors, while on the inside they 
hang a tangled sktin composed of 
countless broken threads. The ghost 
cannot enter until he has connt^ all 
the threads, and before he has done 
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these were placed in the street outside the houses, in order 
to give the ghosts no excuse for entering and disturbing the 
inmates. No priest would eat of the food thus offered to 
the dead,’ but prowling beggars probably had no such 
scruples. Similarly when the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak cele- 
brate their great Festival of Departed Spirits at intervals 
which vary from one to three or four years, food is prepared 
for the dead and they are summoned from their far-off 
home to partake of it ; but it is put outside at the entrance 
of the house. And before the general arrival of the souls, 
while the people are busy brewing the drink for the feast, 
each family takes care to hang an earthenware pot full of the 
liquor outside of the single room which it occupies in the la:^ 
common house, lest some thirsty soul should arrive prema- 
turely from the other world, and, forcing his way into the 
domestic circle, should not merely slake his thirst but carry 
off one of the living.* During three days in May the 
Romans held a festival in honour of the ghosts. The 
temples were shut, doubtless to keep out the ghostly swarms ; 
but, as in Japan, every house seems to have been thrown 
open to receive the spirits of its own departed. When the 
reception was over, each head of a family arose at dead of 
night, washed his hands, and having made with fingers and 
thumb certain magic signs to ward off ghosts, he proceeded 
to throw black beans over his shoulder without looking 
behind him. As he did so, he said nine times, “ With these 
beans I redeem me and mine ” ; and the ^ghosts, following 
unseen at his heels, picked up the beans and left him and 
his alone. Then he dipped his hands again in water, clashed 
bronze vessels together to make a din, and begged the 
ghosts to depart from his house, saying nine times, “ Go 
forth, paternal shades 1 " After that he looked behind him, 
and the ceremony was over — the ghosts had taken their 
leave for another year.® 

' Schol. on Aiisiophancs, Frogf, f|aoi«d by Nonius MarcelUis, |). I 3 S 
218. (p. 142 c<l. Qufcherat),x.s>. ■•].cmures’'j 

* J. Perham, “ Sea Dyak religion," Kestas,p. 87 ed. Mrtller, z.r. “Kabam.” 

Journal ef the Straits Branch o/ the Ovid, who is our chief authority for 
Koya! Asiatic Society, No. 14, Deceni- ihe ceremony, speaks as if the festival 
her 1884, pp. 296-298. lasted only one day (the ninth of May). 

* Ovid, Fasti, v. 419-486 ; Vano, But wc know from the inscribed 
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Annual expulsions of demons, witches, or evil influences 
are not unknown in Europe at the present day. Amongst 
the heathen Wotyaks, a Finnish people of Eastern Russia, 
all the young girls of the village assemble on the last day of 
the year or on New Year’s Day armed with sticks, the ends 
of which are split in nine places. With these they beat 
every corner of the house and yard, saying, “ We are driving 
Satan out of the village.” Afterwards the sticks are thrown 
|nto the river below the village, and as they float down 
stream Satan goes with them to the next village, from 
which he must be driven out in turn. In some villages the 
expulsion is managed otherwise. The unmarried men 
receive from every house in the village groats, flesh, and 
brandy. These th^ take to the fields, light a Are under a 
fir-tree, boil the groats, and eat of the food they have 
brought with them, after premouncing the words, " Go away 
into the wilderness, come not into the house.” Then they 
return to the vill^e and enter every house where there are 
young women. They take hold of the young women and 
throw them into the snow, saying, “ May the spirits of dis- 
ease leave you.” The remains rf the groats and the other 
food are then distributed among all the houses in proportion 
to the amount that each contributed, and each family con- 
sumes its share. According to a Wotyak of the Malmyz 
district the young men throw into the snow whomever they 
find in the houses, and this is called “ driving out Satan ” ; 
moreover some pf the boiled groats are cast into the fire 
with the words, “ O god, afflict us not with sickness and 
pestilence, give us not up as a prey to the spirits of the 
wood." But the most antique form of the ceremony is that 
observed by the Wotyak.s of the Kasan Government. First 
of all a sacrifice is offered to the Devil at noon. Then all 
the men assemble on horseback tn the centre of the village, 
and decide with which house they shall begin. When this 
question, which often gives rise to hot disputes, is settled, 
they tether their horses to the paling, and arm themselves 
with whips, clubs of lime-wood, and bundles of lighted twigs. 
The lighted twigs are believed to have the greatest terrors 

calendars that it lasted three <ta 7 S. Sec valt tf the perhti ef the Republic, p. 
W. Waide Fowler, Tht Roman Festi- lo6 
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for Satan. Thus armed, they proceed with frightful cries to 
beat every corner of the house and yard, then shut the door, 
and spit at the ejected fiend. So they go from house to 
house, till the Devil has been driven from every one. Then 
they mount their horsc.s and ride out of the village, yelling 
wildly and brandishing their clubs in every direction. Out- 
side of the village they fling away the clubs and spit once 
more at the Devil.’ The Cheremiss, another Finnish people 
of Eastern Russia, chase Satan from their dwellings by 
beating the walls with cudgels of lime-wood. When he has 
fled to the wood, they pelt the trees with some of the cheese- 
cakes and eggs which furnished the feast* 

In Albania on Easter Eve the young people light 
torches of resinous wood and march in procession, swinging 
them, through the village. At last they throw the torches 
into the river, crying, “ Ha, Kore ! we throw you into the 
river, like these torches, that you may never return." ® In 
some villages of Calabria the month of March is inaugur- 
ated with the expulsion of the witches. It takes place at 
night to the sound of the church bells, the people running 
about the streets and crying, “ March is come.” They say 
that the witches roam about in March, and the ceremony is 
repeated every Friday evening during the month.^ In the 
Tyrol the expulsion of witches takes place on the famous 
Walpurgis Night, which is the night of the first of May. 
On a Thursday at midnight bundles are 'made up of resinous 
splinters, black and red spotted hemlock, caper -spurge, 
rosemary, and twigs of the sloe. These arc kept and burned 
on May Day by men who must first ha%'e received plenary 
alisolution from the Church. On the last three days of 
April all the houses are cleansed and fumigated with juniper 
berries and rue. On May Day, when the evening bell has 
rung and the twilight is falling, the ceremony of “ burning 
out the witches," as it is called, begins. Men and boys 
make a racket with whips, bells, pots, and pans ; the women 


‘ Max Buch, Die PVejSiat, p. I $3 

* Bastian, Der Menseh in der Ge- 
sehiiAte, ii. 94. 

* J. G. von Hahn, Albannisthc 


SlHiliru, L 160. Cp. ftliovc, vol. ii. p. 

108. 

' Vincciwo Dfli-aa. /.•' li'fKlizione 
grero-latina ntgli uti e «c/A' cieiienie 
pefHtlari della Ctdahria Cilerieit, p- 4* 
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carry censers ; the dogs are unchained and run barking and 
yelping about. As soon as the church*bells begin to ring, 
the bundles of twigs, fastened on poles, are set on fire and 
the incense is ignited. Then all the house-bells and dinner- 
bells are rung, pots and pans are clashed, dogs bark, every 
one must make a noise. And amid this hubbub all scream 
at the pitch of their voices, 

“ Witch flee, flee from here, 

Or it will ill with thee.” 

Then they run seven times round the houses, the yards, and 
the village. So the witches are smoked out of their lurking- 
places and driven away.^ The custom of expelling the 
witches on Walpurgis Night is still, or used some thirty or 
forty years ago to be, observed in many parts of Bavaria 
and among the Germans of Bohemia. Thus in the Bohmer- 
wald Mountains, which divide Bavaria from Bohemia, all the 
young fellows of the vill^e assemble after sunset on some 
height, especially at a cross-road, and crack whips for a 
while in unison with all their strength. This drives away 
the witches ; for so far as the sound of the whips is heard, 
these maleficent beings can do no harm. The peasants 
believe firmly in the efficacy of this remedy. A yokel will 
tell his sons to be sure to crack their whips loudly and hit 
the witches hard ; and to give more sting to every blow the 
whip-lashes are knotted. On returning to the village the 
lads often sing songs and collect contributions of eggs, lard, 

* VonAIpsDbutg.vl/rMrHKM^r&^c'/f the doors, to drive away the Siiunen- 
Tirt/t, p. a6Q ry. Compare J. E. If this ceremony is omitted, it 

Waldfrennd, “ Volksgebrauchc und is Ihouglil that various misfortunes 
Abe^lauben,” Zeiltihrifi fUr dealuhe will be the consequence. The house 
N]ilkcUguuHdSiUtniuii<U,n\.{\i^i), swarm with rats, mice, and other 

p. 339. A Westphalian fomi of the vermin, the cattle will be sick, ibe 

expulsion of evil is the driving out the butterflies will multiply at the n^k- 

SUnlevigtl, SuHntmiigtl, or Semmer- bowls, etc. See Woeste, Velhohtr- 
wgtl, i.t, the batterfly. On St. Heferuttgen in der Cr<^!chaft Mayk, p. 

Peter’s Day, aaod February, children 24 ; J. W. Wolf, BtUrdstaiirdenlsckin 

go from house to house knocki^ on Mytktlojie, i. 87 ; A. Kuhn, IVtst- 
them with homers and singing fitiahe Sagtn, Ceiikuche tnid .Virr- 
doggerel rhymes in which they bid the <ken, ii. pp. 119-iai, §§ 366-374; 
SemmervSgel to deput. Presents are hlootanus, DU deutschen Volksfesli, 
given to them at every house. Orthe Volksbrdutke, etc., p. 21 ry.; Jahn, 
people of the house themselves go Du deutschen Opfergebrauche bei 
threjugh all the rooms, knocking on all Ackerbau und Viekmcht, pp, 94.96. 
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bread, and butter. In some places, while the young fellows 
are cracking their whips the herdsmen wind their horns, 
whose long-drawn notes, heard far-off in the silence of night, 
are very effectual for banning the witches. In other places, 
again, the youth blow upon so-called shawms made of peeled 
willow-wood in front of every house, especially in front of 
such houses as are suspected of harbouring a witch.^ At 
Brunnen, in Switzerland, the boys go about in procession on 
Twelfth Night, carrying torches and lanterns, and making a 
great noise with horns, cow-bells, whip.s, and so forth. This 
is said to frighten away the two female spirits of the wood, 
Strudeli and Stratteli.* In Labruguifere, also, a canton of 
Southern France, the evil spirits are expelled at the same 
season. The canton lies in the picturesque and little known 
region of the Black Mountains, which form a sort of link 
between the Pyrenees and the Cevennes, and have preserved 
in their remote recesses certain types of life which liave long 
disappeared elsewhere. On the eve of Twelfth Day the 
inhabitants rush through the streets jangling bells, clattering 
kettles, and doing everything to make a discordant noise. 
Then by the light of torches and blazing faggots they set 
up a prodigious hue and cry, an ear-splitting uproar, hoping 
thereby to chase all the wandering ghosts and devils from 
the town.'* 

§ 15. Scapegoats 

Thus far we have dealt with that class of the general 
expulsion of evils which I have called direct or immediate. 
In this class the evils are invisible, at least to common eyes, 
and the mode of deliverance consists for the most part in 
beating the empty air and raising such a hubbub as may 
scare the mischievous spirits and put them to flight. It 
refrains to illustrate the second class of expulsions, in which 
the evil influences are embodied in a visible form or are 
at least supposed to be loaded upon a material medium, 

’ Bavaria, Landts- und Velitiunde I{AeiaiteAesMnMiiH,li.¥.,xxx.{lS 7 S), 
ties Kmigreicks Bayern, ii. 37a, iii. p. 198. 

303 sf., 934 ; Reinsbei^-DUring^eld, * A. de Nore, Coulumes, Mythes, 
Bas festliche jaftr, p. 137. el Tradiliens des Prmiwes de France, 

* Dseaer, "Italische Mythen,” pp. 81, 8$. 
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which acts as a vehicle to draw them off from the people, 
village, or town. 

The Pomos of California celebrate an expulsion of devils 
every seven years, at which thc.devdls are represented by dis- 
guised men. “ Twenty or thirty men array themselves in 
harlequin rig and barbaric paint, and put vessels of pitch on 
their heads ; then they secretly go out into the surrounding 
mountains. These are to personify the devils. A herald goes 
up to the top of the assembly-house, and makes a speech to 
the multitude. At a signal agreed upon in the evening the 
masqueraders come in from the mountains, with the vessels of 
pitch darning on their heads, and with all the frightful acces- 
sories of noise, motion, and costume which the savage mind can 
devise in representation of demons. The terrified women and 
children flee for life, the men huddle them inside a circle, and, 
on the principle of fighting the devil with fire, they swing 
blazing firebrands in the air, yell, whoop, and make frantic 
dashes at the maraudii^ and bloodthirsty devils, so creating 
a terrific spectacle, and striking great fear into the hearts of 
the assembled hundreds of women, who are screaming > and 
fainting and clinging to their valorous protectors. Finally 
the devils succeed in getting into the assembly-house, and 
the bravest of the men enter and hold a parley with them. 
As a conclusion of the whole farce, the men summon 
courage, the devils are expelled from the assembly-house, 
and with a prodigious row and racket of sham fighting are 
chased away into the mountains." ’ In spring, as soon as 
the willow-leaves were full grown on the banks of the river, 
the Mandan Indians celebrated their great annual festival, 
one of the features of which was the expulsion of the devil. 
A man, painted black to represent the devil, entered the 
village from the prairie, chased and frightened the women, 
and acted the part of a buffalo bull In the buffalo dance, tj^e 
object of which was to ensure a plentiful supply of buffaloes 
during the ensuing year. Finally he was chased from the 
village, the women pursuing him with hisses and gibes, 
beating him with sticks, and pelting him with dirt.® Some 

' S. Powers, Tritet «/ CaN/ernia, /itdians, i. lC6 id., 0 ’l:ce-/>a, a 
J). 159. Ktligiaus Certniouy,andBlkcr CuslOMts 

“ U. Callin, Nartk American ef the Memdans. 
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of the native tribes of Central Queensland believe in a 
noxious being called Molonga, who prowls unseen and would 
kill men and violate women if certain ceremonies were not 


performed. These ceremonies last for five nights and con- 
sist of dances, in which only men, fantastically painted and 
adorned, take part. On the fifth night Molonga himself, 
personified by a man tricked out with red ochre and feathers 
and carrying a long feather-tipped spear, rushes forth from 
the darkness at the spectators and makes as if he would run 
them through. Great is the excitement, loud are the shrieks 
and shouts, but after another feigned attack the demon 
vanishes in the gloom.* On the last night of the year the 
palace of the Kings of Cambodia is purged of devils. Men 
painted as fiends are chased by elephants about the palace 
courts. When they have bren expelled, a consecrated 
thread of cotton is stretched round the palace to keep them 


out.- The Kasyas, a hill tribe of Assam, annually expel 
the demons. The ceremony takes place in a fixed month 
of the year, and part of it consists in a struggle between 
two bands of men who stand on opposite sides of a stream, 
each side tugging at the end of a rope which is stretched 
across the water. In this contest, which resembles the 
game of “ French and English” or “the Tug of War,” the 
men on one side probably represent the demons.® Some- 


' W. E. Koth, El&nelogical Studiei 
among the Norik- IVest-CeHtral Qaeent- 
land Aborigiius, pp. 1 20 - 1 2 $. 

- Mouib, Le /Koyautne du Camhalgt, 
i. 172, Cp. above, p. 85. 

^ A. Bastian, in Verkaudl. d. Ber- 
lin. Gtstlheh. f. Antkreptl. 1881, p. 
ijl j Cp. i/., Volhersldmme am ffrah- 
ma/mlra, p. Amongst the Cbak- 
mu of South.East India the body of a 
pri^i it conveyed to the place of 
enmation on a car 1 ropee are attached 
W the car, the peogile divide themseives 
into iwo etiua] bo^es and puU at the 
ropee in opposite directions. “One 
side cepresents the good spirits ; the 
other, the powers of evil. The con- 
test it so arranged that the former are 
victorioos. Sometimes, however, the 
young men representing the demons ate 
■nclineti to pull too vigorously, but a 


stick generally quells this unseemly 
ardour in the cause of evil " (Lewin, 
IVild Triies of South-EoiUm India, p. 
185). Theconiestis like that between 
the ai^ls and devils depicted in the 
frescoes of the Campo Santo at I'isa. 
In Burma a simitar contest takes place 
at the funeral of a holy man ; but 
there the oripnal meaning of the cere- 
mony appears to be forgotten, See 
Saogermano, Description f IheBurmese 
Empire (ed. 1885), p. pS ; Forbes, 
British Burma, p. 2l6 s^.-, Shwny 
Voe, The Burman, ii. 334 ry., 34a. 
Sometimes cercmcmics of this sort are 
instituted for a dilTerenl purpose. 
Thus in Burm.a the contest is used as a 
rain -charm; “a rain party and a 
drought party tug against each other, 
the rain patty being allowed the 
victory'' (Folk-lore Journal, 1 . (1883) 
p. 214). In the Timoi-laut Islands 
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times in an Esthonian village a rumour will get about that 
the Evil One himself has been seen in the place. Instantly 
the whole village is in an uproar, and the entire population, 
armed with sticks, flails, and scythes, turn.s out to give him 


chase, They generally expel 

when the people want a cainy wind 
froni the west, ilic po|>ulaiioii of ilie 
village, men, women, and childicii, 
divide into Iwo parties and pull against 
each other at the ends of a lung bam- 
boo. But tliu party at the eastern end 
must pull the hanler, in order to draw 
the desired wind out of the west 
(Uiedel, De shUk- cn kreesharigt rassta 
tusschen ScUhiS tn Papua, p. 2S2}. 
According to another writer, while the 
contest only takes place in these 
islands when rain is wanted, it is 
closely connected with that ceremony 
ibr the fertilisation of the earth which 
has been already described (vol. iL p. 
20 j sq. ). The men and women appear 
to lake opposite sides, and Iheipmolions 
are significant of the union of the 
sexes. See Van Hoevell, “Lets* 
Eilanden," Tijdsehri/t veer Ittdhche 
Tool- Land- cu Volkenkunde, sxxiii. 
(1S90], p. 207. In Corea about the 
fifteenth day of the first month villages 
engage in the same kind of contest 
with each other, and it is thought that 
the village which wins will have a 
good harvest. Both men and women 
pull at the rope ; the women load their 
skirts with stones to increase the 
strength of their pull. Sec A. C. 
Haddon, The Study ef Man, ciling 
Stewart CuEu, Korean Games, p. 35. 
The Roocooyen Indians of French 
Guiana play at the “ Tug of War ” as 
a sort of interlude during the cere- 
monial tortures of the youth. See li. 
Coudreau, Ckes net Indiens: quatre 
amUes dans la Guyatte Franqaise (Paris, 
1895), p. 234. The Cii^alcse per- 
form it as a ceremony in honour of the 
goddess Paling (Forbes, Eleven Years 
in Ceylon, London, 1840, L 338). We 
have seen that the Esquimaux practise 
it to procure good weather in winter 
(vol. ii. p. 103 tf-)- ^ November, 

when the fishing-season is over, the 
Kamtehatkans used to divide into two 
parties, one of which tried to pull a 


him in the shape of a wolf or 

birch-tree by a strap through the 
smoke -hole into their subterranean 
winter dwelling, while the other parly 
outside, pulling at Ihu other end of the 
tree, endeavoured to hinder them. If 
the parly in the house aucceeded, they 
raised shouts of joy and set up n grass 
effigy of a wolf, which they preserved 
carefully lluoughout the year, believing 
that it espoused their young women 
and prevented them from giving bitth 
to twins. Sec Steller, Bestkreibiiiig 
van dem Ixinde Kamtsekatka, p. 
327. These instances make it 
probable that wherever the game is 
played only at certaio definite seasons 
it was in its origin a magical ceremony 
intended to work some good to the 
community. Thus in the North-West 
Province of India it is played on Ihe 
I4tb of the light half of the niontli 
Kufir (Sir H. M. Elliot, Alemoirs on 
tK^fiislery,etc., of the races of the North- 
Western Pren/inees of Ittdia, i. 23s) ; 
and at Ludlow in Shropshire, Pres- 
ton in Radnorshire, and Pontefract 
in Yorkshire it used to be played on 
Strove Tuesday. See Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, i. 92 ; Burne and Jackson, 
Shropshire Folk-lore, 319-321. The 
custom has lieen discussed by Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, Study of Man, pp. 270-276. 
His view that the custom was intended 
to secure a good harvest appe.trs not to 
cover all the eases. In Normnntly at 
the Carnival desperate contests used 
to lake pl.oce between neiglibourlng 
villages for the possession of a laige 
leathern ball stuffed with bran and 
called (he sonle. It was thought that 
the victorious village would have a 
better crop of apples that year. See 
J. Lecceur, Ksqstissts du Bocagt Nor- 
manJ, ii. 153 sqq. Compare LnisncI 
de la Salle, Croyances el Llgemles 
du Centre de la France, i. 86 sqq . ; and 
as to the game of soulc, see Sueiry, 
in M/moires det Antiquaires dt Fmna, 
viiL (1829), pp. 459.61. 
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a cat, occasionally they brag that they have beaten the 
devil to death.* At Carmona, in Andalusia, on one day of 
the year, boys are stripped naked and smeared with glue in 
which feathers are stuck. Thus di^uised, they run from 
house to house, the people trying to avoid them and to bar 
their houses against them.* The ceremony is probably a 
relic of an annual expulsion of devils. 

Oflencr, however, the expelled demons are not repre- 
sented at all, but are understood to be present invisibly in 
the material and visible vehicle which conveys them away. 
Here, again, it will be convenient to distinguish between 
occasional and periodical expulsions. We begin with the 
former. 

The vehicle which conveys away the demons may be of 
various kinds. A common one is a little ship or boat. 
Thus, in the southern district of the island of Ceram, when 
a whole village suffers from sickness, a small ship is made 
and filled with rice, tobacco, ^s, and so forth, which have 
been contributed by all the people. A little sail is hoisted 
on the ship. When all is ready, a man calls out in a very loud 
voice, “ O all ye sicknesses, ye small-poxes, agues, measles, 
etc., who have visited us so long and wasted us so sorely, 
but who now cease to plague us, we have made ready this 
ship for you and we have furnished you with provender 
sufficient for the voyage. Ye shall have no lack of food 
nor of betel - leaves nor of areca nuts nor of tobacco. 
Depart, and sail away from us directly ; never come near us 
again ; but go to a land which is far from here. Let all 
the tides and winds waft you speedily thither, and so convey 
you thither that for the time to come we may live .sound 
and well, and that wc may never sec the sun rise on you 
again.” Then ten or twelve men carry the vessel to the 
shore, and let it drift away with the land-breeze, feeling con- 
vinced that they arc free from sickness for ever, or at least 
till the next time. If sickness attacks them again, they are 
sure it is not the same sickness, but a different one, which 
in due time they dismiss in the same manner. When the 
demon-laden bark is lost to sight, the bearers return to the 

* J. G. Kohl, Dit deittsch-rmtiuktn Ostieeprmimen, u. 278. 

* h'elk-lart /mmal, viL (1889), p. 174. 
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village, whereupon a man cries out, “ The sicknesses are now 
gone, vanished, expelled, and sailed away." At this all the 
people come running out of their houses, passing the word 
from one to the other with great joy, beating on gongs and 
on tinkling instruments.’ 

Similar ceremonies are commonly resorted to in other 
East Indian islands. Thus in Timor>laut, to mislead the 
demons who are causing sickness, a small proa, containing 
the image of a man and provisioned for a long voyage, is 
Uilowcd to drift away with wind and tide. As it is being 
launched, the people cry, “ O sickness, go from here ; turn 
back ; what do you here in this poor land ? ” Three days 
after this ceremony a pig is killed, and part of the flesh is 
offered to Duditaa, who lives in the sun. One of the oldest 
men says, " Old sir, I beseech you, make well the grand- 
children, children, women, and men, that we may be able to 
cat pork and rice and to drink palm-wine. 1 will keep my 
promise. Eat your share, and make all the people in the 
village well.’’ If the proa is stranded at any inhabited spot, 
the sickness will break out* there. ,Hence a stranded proa 
excites much alarm amongst the coast population, and they 
immediately burn it, because demons fly from fire.® In the 
island of Buro the proa which carries away the demons of 
disease is about twenty feet long, rigged out with sails, oars, 
anchor, and .so on, and well stocked with provisions. For a 
day and a night the people beat gongs and drums, and rush 
about to frighten the demons. Next morning ten stalwart 
young men strike the people with branches, which have been 
previously dipped in an earthen pot of water. As soon as 
they have done so, they run down to the beach, put the 
branches on board the proa, launch another boat in great 
haste, and tow the disease-burdened bark far out to sea. 
There they cast it off, and one of them calls out, “ Grand- 
father Smallpox, go away — go willingly away — go visit 
another land ; we have made you food ready for the voyage 
we have now nothing more to give." When they have 


‘ Francois Valentyn, OuO-tm nietm * Riedel, Dt sluik- tn krtnharigt 
Ost-Indien, B»cker roisentusichen Stleit:en Pafiua,^. yn 

fitl IndUn, p. 377 t9-) copies frooi sg. 

Vslentyn. 
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landed, all the people bathe tt^ether in the sea.* In this 
ceremony the reason for striking the people with the branche.s 
is clearly to rid them of the disease-demons, which are then 
supposed to be transferred to the branches. Hence the 
haste with which the branches are deposited in the proa and 
towed away to sea. So in the inland districts of Ceram, 
when small-pox or other sickness is raging, the priest strikes 
all the houses with consecrated branches, which are then 
thrown into the river, to be carried down to the sea ; * exactly 
as amongst the Wotyaks of Russia the sticks which have 
been used for expelling the devils from the village are thrown 
into the river, that the current may sweep the baleful burden 
away. In Amboyna, for a similar purpose, the whole body 
of the patient is rubbed with a live white cock, which is then 
placed on a little proa and committed to the waves ; ’ and 
in the Babar archipelago the bark which is to carry away to 
sea the sickness of a whole village contains a bowl of ashes 
taken from every kitchen in the village, and another bowl 
into which all the sick people have spat.^ The plan of 
putting puppets in the boat to represent sick persons, in 
order to lure the demons after them, is not uncommon.® In 
Selangor, one of the native states in the Malay Peninsula, 
the ship employed in the export of disease is, or used to be, 
a model of a special kind of Malay craft called a tanchang. 
This was a two-masted vessel with galleries fore and aft, 
armed with cannon, and used by Malay rajahs on the coast 
of Sumatra. So gallant a ship would be highly acceptable 
to the spirits, and to make it still more beautiful in their 


' Riedel, «/. tU. p. aj sq. 

^ Hid. p. 141 , 

* Hid. p, 78, 

* Bid. p. 357. 

* /dtf. pp. 266, 304 tg., 327, 3S7 i 

H. Ling Rotli, natives e/ Sarawak and 
SritithnartA Bamea,^. iHs,. !• or other 
cximplM of tending away plague-ladeo 
boats in this region, see Riedel, af. tit. 
pp. 181, 210; Van Eek, “Seheiseo 
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eyes It was not uncommonly stained yellow with turmeric 
or saffron, for among the Malays yellow is the royal colour. 
Some years ago a very fine model of a lanchang, with its 
cargo of sickness, was towed down the river to sea by the 
Government steam launch. A common spell uttered at the 
launching of one of these ships runs as follows : — 

“ Ho, elders of Ihe upper reaches, 

Elders of the lower re.-tches, 

Elders of the dry bnd, 

Elders of the river-flals, 

Assemble ye, O people, lords of hill and hill-foot, 

Lords of cavern and bill-locked basin, 

Lords of the deep primeval forest. 

Lords of .the river-bends. 

Come on board this lanchang, assembling in your multitudes. 

So may ye depart with the ebbing stream, 

Depart on the passing breeze, 

Depart in the yawning earth, 

Depart in the red-dyed earth. 

Go ye to the ocean which has no wave, 

And the plain where no green herb grows. 

And never return hither. 

But if ye return hither, 

Ye shall be consumed by the curse. 

At sea ye shall get no drink. 

Ashore ye shall get no food, 

But gape in vain about the worid.”i 

The practice of sending away diseases in boats is known 
outside the limits of the Malay region. Thus when the 
people of Tikopia, a .small island in Ae Pacific, to the north 
of the New Hebrides, were attacked by an epidemic cough, 
they made a little canoe and adorned it with flowers. Four 
sons of the principal chiefs carried it on their shoulders all 
round the island, accompanied by the whole population, some 
of whom beat the bushes, while others uttered loud cries. 
On returning to the spot from which they had set out, they 
launched the canoe on the sea.* In the Nicobar Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal, when there Is much sickness in a village 
or no fish are caught, the blame is laid upon the spirits. 
They must be propitiated with offerings. All relations and 

' W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. du mmdc tt i la recherche de Ijt 
433-435- Pirtust, sur la corvette Astretabe, v. 

* J.DumOT\t'D’Vi'nUe,Viyagtaufour 311 . 
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friends are invited, a huge pig is roasted, and the best of it 
is eaten, but some parts are offered to the shades. The 
heap of offerings remains in front of the house till it is carried 
away by the rising tide. Then the priests, their faces reddened 
with paint and swine's blood, pretend to catch the demon of 
disease, and after a hand-to-hand tussle, force him into a 
model boat, made of leaves and decked with garlands, which 
is then towed so far to sea that neither wind nor tide is 
likely to drive it back to the shore.’ In Annam, when the 
population of a village has been decimated by cholera, they 
make a raft and lade it with offerings of money and food, 
.such as a sucking pig, bananas, and oranges. Sticks of 
incense also smoke on the floating altar ; and when all is 
ready and earnest prayers have been uttered, the raft is 
abandoned to the current of the river. The people hope 
that the demon of cholera, allured and gratified by these 
offerings, will float away on the raft and trouble them no 
more.* 

Often the vehicle which carries away the collected demons 
or ills of a whole community is an animal or scapegoat. 
In the Central Provinces of India, when cholera breaks out 
in a village, every one retires after sunset to his house. The 
priests then parade the streets, taking from the roof of each 
house a straw, which is burnt with an offering of rice, ghee, 
and turmeric, at softie .shrine to the east of the village. 
Chickens daubed with vermilion are driven away in the 
direction of the smoke, and are believed to carry the disease 
with them. If they fail, goats are tried, and last of all pigs.® 
When cholera is very bad among the Bhars, Malians, and 
Kurmis of India, they take a goat or a buffalo — in either case 
the animal must be a female, and as black as possible — then 
having tied some grain, cloves, and red lead in a yellow cloth on 
its back they turn it out of the village. The animal is con- 

* Uoeprtorff, “ Ein Ccisterbooi Oer «c., BHllttUis dc la Saciiti d'Antkre- 

Nicohiceie#,” Vcrhandl. Her Berlin. de Paris, v. (1894), p. 409^' 

Ctsellrek, /. Anthicjiclegit (1881), p. Eor Siamese applications of the same 
401 ; W. Svoboda, '■ Die Bewohner priociple to the cure of individuals, 
des Nikobaren - Arehipels,” InUr- see Bastian, />/<- fWAr ties HsUichtn 
•sMiiinales Archhi fUr Ethuographie, AsicH, iii. *95 S')., 485 

'd. (1893), p. \osq. 

* r. Denjoy, “ An- nam, Mddecins ® Patijah Notes and Queries, i. p. 48, 
et Soreiers, R^mMcs et Superetitions,” | 418. 
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ducted beyond the boundary and not allowed to return.' 
Sometimes the buffalo is marked with a red pigment and 
driven to the next village, where he carries the plague with 
him.® The people of the city and cantonments of Sagar being 
afflicted with a violent influenza, “ I had an application from 
the old Queen Dowager of Sagar to allow of a noisy religious 
procession for the purpose of imploring deliverance from this 
great calamity. Men, women, and children in this procession 
were to do their utmost to add to the noise by ‘ raising their 
volce.^ in psalmody,' beating upon their brass pots and pans 
with all their might, and discharging firearms where they 
could get them. Before the noisy crowd was to be driven a 
buffalo, which had been purchased by general subscription, 
in order that every family might participate in the merit. 
They were to follow it out eight miles, where it was to be 
turned loose for any man who would take it. If the animal 
returned, the disease must return with it, and the ceremony 
be performed over again. ... It was, however, subsequently 
determined that the animal should be a goat ; and he was 
driven before the crowd accordingly. I have on several 
occasions been requested to allow of such noisy ceremonies 
in cases of epidemics.”* Once, when influenza was raging 
in Pithuria, a man had a small carriage made, after a plan 
of hi.s own, for a pair of scapegoats, which were harnessed to 
it and driven to a wood at some distance, where they were 
let loose. From that hour the disease entirely ceased in the 
town. The goats never returned ; had they done so, “ the 
disease must have come back with them.” ^ The idea of 
the scapegoat is not uncommon in the hills of the Eastern 
Ghats. In 1886, during a severe outbreak of small-pox, the 
people of Jeypur made puja to a goat, marched it to the 
Ghats, and let it loose on the plains.** In Southern Konkan, 
on the appearance of cholera, the villagers went in pro- 
cession from the temple to the extreme boundaries of the 


« Id., m. p. 81, 1373. 

* W. Crooke, IntredmaioH It the 
Popular Religion and FMlort of 
Northern India, p. 91. Bolls ore 
used as scapegoats for cholera in 
Cashmeer (H. G. M. Marra7-A7iisle}', 
in Folk-lore, iv. (1893), p. 398 tq.). 


’ Panjtti Notes and Queries, ii. p. 
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* F. Fawcett, “ On the Saoras {or 
Sxwas),” f mmol of lie Anshrep. Soe. 
of Bombay, i. 213, note. 
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village, carrying a basket of cooked rice covered with red 
powder, a wooden doll representing the pestilence, and a 
cock. The head of the cock was cut off at the village 
boundary, and the body was thrown away. When cholera 
had thus been transferred from one village to another, the 
second village observed the same ceremony and passed 
on the scourge to its neighbours, and so on through a 
number of villages.’ Among the Konvas of Mirzapur, 
when cholera has broken out, the priest offers a black 
cock or, if the disease is very malignant, a black goat at 
the shrine of the local deity, and then drives the animal 
away in the direction of some other village. But it has 
not gone far before he overtakes it, kills it, and cats it ; 
which he may do with perfect safety in virtue of his 
sacred office. Again, when cholera is raging among the 
Pataris, an aboriginal Dravidian race of South Mirzapur, 
the wizard and the village elders feed a black cock with 
grain and drive it beyond the boundaries, ordering the fowl 
to take the disease away with it, A little oil, red lead, and 
a spangle worn by a woman on her forehead are usually 
fastened to the bird’s head before it is let loose. The cost 
of purchasing the cock is defrayed by public subscription. 
When such a bird of ill-omen appears in a village, the priest 
takes it to the shrine of the local deity and sacrifices it there ; 
but sometimes he merely bows before it at the shrine and 
passes it on to some other village. If disease attacks their 
cattle, the Kharwars of Northern India take a black cock 
and put red lead on its head, antimony on its eyes, a spangle 
on its forehead, and a pewter bangle on its leg ; thus arrayed 
they let It loose, calling out to the disease, “ Mount on the 
fowl and go elsewhere into tBc ravines and thickets ; destroy 
the sin." Perhaps, as has been suggested, this tricking out 
of the bird with women's ornaments may be a relic of some 
grosser form of expiation in which a human being was 
sacrificed or banished.* Charms of this sort in India no 
doubt date from a remote antiquity. They were known in 
the Vedic ages ; for a ritual text describes the ceremony 

JeunuAnthr»p.Sec.Bambay,\.y]. Nonhem India,^ 109 r?.; id.,TrHit 
* W. Crooke, ItUreduelion to the and Costts of iht North- h'etlem Pro- 
Ptfular RtUgian and Felklert ^ vintet and Oudh, iiL 445. 
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of letting loose s^ainst a hostile army a white-footed ewe in 
which the power of disease was believed to be incarnate.* 
In 1857, when the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru 
were suffering from a plague, they loaded a black llama with 
the clothes of the plague-stricken people, sprinkled brandy on 
the clothes, and then turned the animal loose on the 
mountains, hoping that it would carry the pest away 
with it.* 

Occasionally the scapegoat is a man. Some of the 
aboriginal tribes of China, as a protection against pestilence, 
select a man of great muscular strength to act the part of 
scapegoat. Having besmeared his face with paint, he per- 
forms many antics with the view of enticing all pestilential 
and noxious influences to attach themselves to him only. 
He is assisted by a priest Finally the scapegoat, hotly 
})ursued by men and women beating gongs and tom-toms, 
is driven with great haste out of the town or village.® A 
Hindoo cure for the murrain is to hire a man of the 
Chamar caste, turn his face away from the village, brand 
him with a red-hot sickle, and let him go out into the jungle 
taking the murrain with him. He must not look back.* 
In the territory of Kumaon, lying on the southern slopes of 
the Western Himalayas, the custom of employing a human 
scapegoat appears to have taken a somewhat peculiar form in 
the ceremony known as Barat. First of all a thick rope of 
grass is stretched from the top of a cliff to the valley be- 
neath, where it is made fast to posts driven into the ground. 
Next a wooden saddle, with a very sharp ridge and unpadded, 
is attached by thongs to the cable, along which it runs in a 
deep groove. A man now scats himself on the saddle and 
is strapped to it, while sand-bags or heavy stones are sus- 
pended from his feet to secure his balance. Then, after 
various ceremonies have been performed and a kid sacrificed, 
he throws himself as far back in the saddle as he can go, 
and is started off to slide down the rope into the valley. 
Away he shoots at an ever-increasing speed ; tlte saddle 

' H. Oldenbctg, DU RtligUn des ^ /ie Etknelo/'ieal Sttit/y af Lmdan, 
Veda, p. 498. ii. 237. 

* J. II. Gny, China, ii. 306. 

* D. Forbes, ‘•On Ihe Aynun « Panjai Notes and Queries, 

Indians of Bolivia and Vexu" Jetsrnal | 398. 
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under him, however well greased, emits volumes of smoke 
during the greater part of his progress ; and he is nearly 
senseless when he reaches the bottom. Here men are wait- 
ing to catch him and run forward with him some distance 
in order to break gradually the force of his descent. This 
ceremony, regarded as a propitiation of Mahadeva, is per- 
formed as a means of delivering a community from present 
or impending calamity. Thus, for example, it was performed 
when cholera was raging at Almora, and the people traced 
the immunity they enjoyed to the due observance of the rite. 
Kach district has its hereditary Badi, as the performer is 
called ; he is supported by annual contributions in grain from 
the inhabitants, as well as by special payments for each 
performance. When the ceremony is over, the grass rope 
is cut up and distributed among the villagers, who hang the 
pieces as charms at the eavc.s of their houses \ and they pre- 
serve the hair of the Badi for a similar purpose. Yet while 
his severed locks bring fertility to other people’s lands, he 
entails sterility on his own ; and it is firmly believed that 
no seed sown by his hand could ever sprout. Formerly the 
rule prevailed that, if a Badi had the misfortune to fall from 
the rope in the course of his flying descent, he was im- 
mediately despatched with a sword by the spectators. The 
rule has naturally been abolished by the English government ; 
but its former observance seems to indicate that the custom 
of letting a man slide down a rope as a charm to avert 
calamity is only a mitigation of an older custom of putting 
him to death.' 

The mediate expulsion of evils by means of a scapegoat 
or other material vehicle, like the immediate expulsion of 
them in invisible form, tends to become periodic, and for a 
like reason. Thus every year, generally in March, the 
people of Leti, Moa, and Lakor send away all their diseases 
to sea. They make a proa about six feet long, rig it with 
sails, oar», rudder, etc., and every family deposits in it some 
rice, fruit, a fowl, two eggs, insects that ravage the fields, and 
so on. Then they let it drift away to .sea, saying, “Take 
away from here all kinds of sickness, take them to other 
islands, to other lands, distribute tlicm in places that lie 

' North Iniiian Notes and Queries, i. pp. 55, 74 */., 77, §5 41 7, '499, $16. 
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eastward, where the sun rises.” * The Biajas of Borneo 
annually send to sea a little bark laden with the sins and 
misfortunes of the people- The crew of any ship that falls 
in with the ill-omened bark at sea will suffer all the sorrows 
with which it is laden.* Every year, at the beginning of the 
dry season, the Nicobar islanders carry the model of a ship 
through their villages. The devils are chased out of the 
huts, and driven on board the little ship, which is then 
launched and suffered to sail away with the wind.® At 
Sucla-Tirtha, in India, an earthen pot containing the 
accumulated sins of the people is (annually ?) set adrift on 
the river. Legend says that the custom originated with a 
wicked priest who, after atoning for his guilt by a course of 
austerities and expiatory ceremonies, was directed to sail 
upon the river in a boat with white sails. If the white sails 
turned black, it would be a s^n that his sins were forgiven 
him. They did so, and he joyfully allowed the boat to drift 
with his sins to sea.* Amongst many of the aboriginal 
tribes of China, a great festival is celebrated in the third 
month of every year. It is held by way of a general rejoic- 
ing over what the people believe to be a total annihilation 
of the ills of the past twelve months. This annihilation is 
supposed to be effected in the following way. A large 
earthenware jar filled with gunpowder, stones, and bits of 
iron is buried in the earth. A train of gunpowder, communi- 
cating with the jar, is then laid ; and a match being applied, 
the jar and its contents are blown up. The stones and bits 
of iron represent the ills and disasters of the past year, and 
the dispersion of them by the explosion is believed to remove 
the ills and disasters themselves. The festival is attended 
with much revelling and drunkenness.® On New Year's 
Day people in Corea seek to rid themselves of all their 
distresses by painting images on paper, writing against them 
their troubles of body or mind, and afterwards giving the 
papers to a boy to bum. Another method of effecting the 
same object at the same season is to make rude dolls of 

• Riedel, De sluik- *h krptthatigt GeuAicA/e, IL 93. 
rasseit tussihen Sthbts tn Papua, p. * U., ii. 91. 

393. * AfiatU RtJcaixAci, ix. 96 sg. 

- Basliaii, Dtr Memch la iltr • J. H. Cray, China, ii. 306 if. 
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straw, stuff them with a few copper coins, and throw them 
into the street. Whoever picks up such an effigy gets all 
the troubles and thereby relieves the original sufferer.* Mr. 
George Bogle, the English envoy sent to Tibet by Warren 
Hastings, witnessed the celebration of the Tibetan New 
Year’s Day at Teshu Lumbo, the capital of the Teshu Lama. 
'* The figure of a man, chalked upon paper, was laid upon 
the ground. Many strange ceremonies, which to me who 
did not understand them appeared whimsical, were performed 
about it ; and a great fire being kindled in a corner of the 
court, it was at length held over it, and being formed of 
combustibles, vanished with much smoke and explosion. 1 
was told it was a figure of the devil.” * At Old Calabar, in 
Guinea, the devils are expelled once every two years. A 
number of figures called nabikems are make of sticks and 
bamboos, and fixed indiscriminately about the town. Some 
of them represent human beings, others birds, crocodiles, 
and so on. After three or four weeks the devils are 
expected to take up their abode in these figures. When 
the night comes for their general expulsion, the people feast 
and sally out in parties, beating at empty corners, and 
shouting with alhtheir might. Shots arc fired, the nabike 7 ns 
arc torn up with violence, set in flames, and flung into the 
river. The orgies last till daybreak, and the town is con- 
sidered to be rid of evil influences for two years to come.® 
From another account of the same custom as it is practised 
at Creek Town, in Calabar, we learn that the images — large 
grotesque figures carved of wood — are set up in the houses, 
and that the spirits are believed to huddle among the rags and 
gew-gaws with which the effigies are bedizened. No sooner are 
these spirit-traps disposed of, by being hurled into the river, 
then fresh images are made and set up in the houses to be 
afterwards treated in the same fashion when the next general 
expulsion of spirits takes place.* On the evening of Easter 
Sunday the gypsie-s of Southern Europe take a wooden vessel 
like a band-box, which rests cradle-wise on two cross pieces 

‘ Kenaand hirNcigh- Weittm d/rica, 'f. 162. 

^'■1, U. 56. ♦ Miss Mar7 H. Kingslc)-, Trastb 

* B^le and Manning, Tiitt, edited in tFes! Afrita, p. 494 iq- Compere 
^ C. R. Markham, p. 106 tq. J. Macdonald, /idigien and Myth, p. 

® T. J. Hutchinstm, Imprtssims tf lo^tqq. 
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of woo'd. In this they place herbs and simples, together 
with the dried carcass of a snake, or lizard, which every 
person present must first have touched with his fingers. The 
vessel is then wrapt in white and red wool, carried by the 
oldest man from tent to tent, and finally thrown into running 
water, not, however, before every member of the band has 
spat into it once, and the sorceress has uttered some spells 
over It. They believe that by performing this ceremony they 
dispel ail the illnesses that would otherwise have afflicted 
them in the course of the year ; and that if any one finds 
the vessel and opens it out of curiosity, he and his will be 
visited by all the maladies which the others have escaped.’ 

On one day of the year some of the people of the 
Western Himalayas take a dog, intoxicate him with spirits 
and bhang or hemp, and having fed him with sweatmeats, 
lead him round the vill^e and let liim loose. They then 
chase and kill him with sticks and stones, and believe that, 
when they have done so, no disease or misfortune will visit 
the village during the year.* In some parts of Breadalbane 
it was formerly the custom on New "year’s Day to take a 
dog to the door, give him a bit of bread, and drive him out, 
saying, “ Get away, you d<^ ! Whatever death of men or 
loss of cattle would happen in this house to the end of the 
present year, may it all light on your head 1 ” ® It appears 
that the white dogs annually sacrificed by the Iroquois at 
their New Year Festival are, or have been, regarded as 
scapegoats. According to Mr. J. 'V. H. Clark, who 
witnessed the ceremony in January 1841, on the first day 
of the festival all the fires in the village were extinguished, 
the ashes scattered to the winds, and a new fire was kindled 
with flint and steel. On a subsequent day, men dressed in 
fantastic costumes went round the village, gathering the sins 
of the people. When the morning of the last day of the 
festival was come, two white dogs, decorated with red paint, 
wampum, feathers, and ribbons, were led out. They were soon 

I H. von Wlislocki, VaUtsglautt und Ike Atiatie Seeitly cf Bengal, liii. pi. i. 
rdigioter Bmuk der Zigauter, p. 6$ (1884), p. 62. 

sq. ^ SteHand and Scotsmen in the Eigh- 

* E. T. Atkinson, “Nol« on Uie teentk CeiUuiy, from Ihe MSS. of John 
History of Religion in the Himalaya of Ramsay of Ochtertyre, edited by Alex, 
the North-West i'ronaces,” /ourHol ^ Allatdyce (Edinburgh, 1888J, ii. 439. 
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strangled, and hung on a ladder. Firing and yelling 
succeeded, and half an hour later the animals were taken into 
a house, “ where the people’s sins were transferred to them.” 
The carcasses were afterwards burnt on a pyre of wood.' 
According to the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, who wrote last century, 
the ashes of the pyre upon which one of the white dogs was 
burnt were carried through the village and sprinkled at the 
door of every house.* Formerly, however, as we have seen, 
the Iroquois expulsion of evils was immediate and not by 
scapegoat.* On the Day of Atonement, which was the tenth 
day of the seventh month, the Jewish high-priest laid both 
his hands on the head of a live goat, confessed over it all the 
iniquitie.s of the Children of Israel, and, having thereby 
transferred the sins of the people to the beast, sent it away 
into the wilderness.* 

The scapegoat upon whom the .sins of the people are 
periodically laid, may also be a human being. At Onitsha. 
on the Niger, two human beings used to.be annually 
sacrificed to take away the sins of the land. The victims 
were purchased by public subscription. All persons who. 
during the past year, had fallen into gro-ss sins, such as 
incendiarism, theft, adultery, witchcraft, and so forth, were 
expected to contribute 28 ftgug^as, or a little over £2. The 
money thus collected was taken into the interior of the country 
and expended in the purchase of two sickly persons “ to be 
offered as a sacrifice for all these abominable crimes — one for 
the land and one for the river.” A man from a neighbouring 


* W. M. Beauchiinp, “Tlie IroqnoU 
White Dog Feast,” Amerit-an Ah- 
li^iutrian, vii. *37. 

’ UN. p. 836 : T. Dwight, Travels 
•'« Nm Eni'lanA and AVw Yori, iv. 
aos, 

* Above, p. 72 Si/. 

* Leviticus xvi. The wor <3 inins- 
iMed “scapegoat" in the Anthorised 
Version is Aziuel, which appears rather 
to be the name of a bod angel or demon, 
lo whom the goat was sent away. 
There is some ground for thinking that 
the animal was killed by being thrown 
SVCT a certain crag that overh.-ings a 
t^c^ chasm not tar from Jenssalcm. 
See Encyclopaiiia Biblua, ed. T. K. 


Cheyne and j. S. Black, s.v. “ .\razcl.” 
Modem Jews sacrifice a wliitc cock oit 
the eve of the Day of Atonement, nine 
days after the beginning of their New 
Year. The father of the family knocks 
the cock ihiicu i^;ain.<i his own bead, 
saying, “ Let this cock be a substitute 
for me, lot it take oty place, let death 
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intestines are thrown on tite roof of 
the house. The flesh of the cock was. 
formerly given lo the pO('r. See 
Boxtorf, JuJaha, ch. xzv. p. 
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town was hired to put them to death. On the twenty-seventh 
of February 1858 the Rev. J.C. Taylor witnessed the sacri- 
fice of one of these victims. The sufferer was a woman, about 
nineteen or twenty years of age. They dragged her alive 
along the ground, face downwards, from the king’s house to 
the river, a distance of two miles, the crowds who accom- 
panied'hcr crying, “Wickedness! wickedness!” The intention 
was “ to take away the iniquities of the land. The body was 
dragged along in a merciless manner, as if the weight of all 
their wickedness was thus carried away.’” In Siam it used 
to be the custom on one day of the year to single out a 
woman broken down by debauchery, and carry her on a 
litter through ail the streets to the music of drums and 
hautboys. The mob insulted her and pelted her with dirt ; 
and after having carried her through the whole city, they 
threw her on a dunghill or a licdge of thorns outside the 
ramparts, forbidding her ever to enter the walls again. They 
believed that the woman thus drew upon herself all the 
malign influences of the air and of evil spirits.* The Battas 
of Sumatra offer either a red horse or a buffalo as a public 
sacrifice to purify the land and obtain the favour of the gods. 
Formerly, it is said, a man was bound to the same stake as 
the buffalo, and when they killed the animal, the man was 
driven away ; no one might receive him, converse with him, 
or give him food.* Doubtless he was supposed to carry 
away the sins and misfortunes of the people. 

Human scapegoats, as we shall see presently, were well 
known in classical antiquity, and even in mediaeval Europe 
the custom seems not to have been wholly extinct. In the 
town of Halberstadt, in ThUringen, there w'as a church said to 
have been founded by Charlemagne. In this church every 
year they chose a man, who was believed to be stained with 
heinous sins. On the first day of Lent he was brought to 
the church, dressed in mourning garb, with his head muffled 

> S. Crairlhet Md J. C. Taylor, Tht from Taylor. 

Gospel on the Batiks if tkt Niger, ^ * Turpin, •' History of Siam," b 

343-345. Cp. J. F.' Schoa and‘& Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels, ix. 
Crowlher, Journals, p. 48 sf. The 579. 

account of the custom by J. Afticanus * Kodding, “Die BatakscheGolter,” 
B. Wonon^lVesI A/rieastiCounlrits and AUgemeine Missimis-Ztilsihrift, xii. 
Peoples, p. 185 sj.) is taken endiely ji88s), pp. 476, 478. 
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up. At the close of the service he was turned out of the 
church. During the forty days of Lent he perambulated 
the city barefoot, neither entering the churches nor speaking 
to any one. The canons took it in turn to feed him. After 
midnight he was allowed to sleep in the streets. On the 
day before Good Friday, after the consecration of the holy 
oil, he was readmitted to the church and absolved from his 
sins. The people gave him money. He was called Adam, 
and was now believed to be in a state of innocence.' At 
Entlebuch, in Switzerland, down to the close of last century, 
the custom of annually expelling a scapegoat was preserved 
in the ceremony of driving "Postcrli'’ from the village into 
the lands of the neighbouring village. " Posterli " was 
represented by a lad disguised as an old witch or as a goat 
or an ass. Amid a deafening noise of horns, clarionets, 
bells, whips, and so forth, he wa.s driven out. Sometimes 
“ Posterli ” was represented by a puppet, which was drawn on 
a sledge and left in a corner of the neighbouring village. 
The ceremony took place on the Thursday evening of the 
last week but one before Christmas.^ 

Sometimes the scapegoat is a divine animal. The 
people of Malabar share the Hindoo reverence for the cow, to 
kill and eat which “ they esteem to be a crime as heinous as 
homicide or wilful murder.” Nevertheless “ the Bramans 
transfer the sins of the people into one or more Cows, which 
arc then carry'd away, both the Cows and the Sins where- 
with these Beasts arc chai^d, to what place the Braman 
shall appoint.”’ When the ancient Egyptians sacrificed a 
bull, they invoked upon its head all the evils that might 
otherwise befall themselves and the land of Egypt, and 
thereupon they either sold the bull’s head to the Greeks or 
cast it into the river.* Now, it cannot be said that in the 
times known to us the Egyptians worshipped bulls in 
general, for they seem to have commonly killed and eaten 
them.’ But a good many circumstances point to the 

' A«iewS]'Mus,C*/</v(l]Sl«,i 57 i), Rtligiou, Mcmnirs.and l^amingt/ thi 

p. 4*3 rf. PapU tf Malatar, pp, 6, i* tq. 

* H. Utenet, “ lulische Mytbco,” * Herodotus, ii. 39. 

‘ Herodotus, it. 38-41; Wilkinsoo, 
P" Manners and Custems tf the Ancient 

* }. Thomas Phillips, Aeement rf the ^ Egyptians, iu. 403 sqq. (ed. 1878}. 
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conclusion that originally all cattle, bulls as well as cows, 
were held sacred by the Egyptians. For not only were all 
cows esteemed holy by them and never sacrificed, but even 
bulls might not be sacrificed unless they had certain natural 
marks ; a priest examined every bull before it was sacrificed ; 
if it had the proper marks, he put his seal on the animal in 
token that it might be sacrificed ; and if a man sacrificed a 
bull which had not been sealed, he was put to death. More* 
over, the worship of the black bulls Apis and Mnevis, 
especially the former, played an important part in Egyptian 
religion ; all bulls that died a natural death were carefully 
buried in the suburbs of the cities, and their bones were 
afterwards collected from all parts of Egypt and buried in 
a single spot ; and at the sacrifice of a bull in the great 
rites of Isis all the worshippers beat their breasts and 
mourned.* On the whole, then, we are perhaps entitled to 
infer that bulls were originally, as cows were always, 
esteemed sacred by the ^yptians, and that the slain bull 
upon whose head they laid the misfortunes of the people 
was once a divine scapegoaL It seems not impi;pbablc that 
the lamb annually slain by the Madis of Central Africa is a 
divine scapegoat, and the same supposition may partly 
explain the Zuni sacrifice of the turtle.* 

Lastly, the scapegoat may be a divine man. Thus, in 
November the Gonds of India worship Ghansyam Deo, the 
protector of the crops, and at the festival the god himself is said 
to descend on the head of one of the worshippers, who is 
suddenly seized with a kind of fit and, after staggering 
about, rushes off into the jungle, where it is believed that, if 
left to himself, he would die mad. However, they bring him 
back, but he does not recover his scnsc.s for one or two days. 
The people think that one man is thus singled out as a scape* 
goat for the sins of the rest of the village.* In the temple 
of the Moon the Albanians of the Eastern Caucasus kept a 
number of sacred slaves, of whom many were inspired and 
prophesied. When one of these men exhibited more than 
usual symptoms of inspiration or insanity, and wandered 
solitary up and down the woods, like the Gond in the jungle, 

' Heroddlus, * Pan/ati Notrt and Queries, ii. p. 

> 5ce vol. il pp. 371 >99 > 439*7- S4. 1 335- 
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the high priest had him bound with a sacred chain and 
maintained him in luxury for a year. At the end of the 
year he was anointed with unguents and led forth to be 
sacrificed. A man whose business it was to slay these 
human victims and to whom practice had given dexterity, 
advanced from the crowd and thrust a sacred spear into the 
victim’s side, piercing his heart. From' the manner in which 
the slain man fell, omens were drawn as to the welfare of 
the commonwealth. Then the body was carried to a certain 
spot where all the people stood upon it as a purificatory 
ceremony.' This last circumstance clearly indicates that 
the sins of the people were transferred to the victim, just as 
the Jewish priest transferred the sins of the people to the 
scapegoat by laying his hand on the animal’s head ; and 
since the man was believed to be possessed by the divine 
spirit, we have here an undoubted example of a man-god 
slain to take away the sins and misfortunes of the people. 

In Tibet the ceremony of the scapegoat present.s some 
remarkable features. The Tibetan new year begins with the 
new moon, which appears about the fifteenth of February. 
For twenty - three days afterwards the government of 
Lhasa, the capital, is taken out of the hands of the 
ordinary rulers and entrusted to the monk of the Debang 
monastery who offers to pay the highest sum for the privilege. 
The successful bidder is called the Jalno, and he announces 
his accession to power in person, going through the streets 
of Lhasa with a silver stick in his hand. Monks from all 
the neighbouring monasteries and temples assemble to pay 
him homage. The Jalno exercises his authority in the most 
arbitrary manner for his own benefit, as all the fines which 
he exacts are his by purchase. The profit he makes is 
about ten times the amount of the purchase money. His 

' Suabo, xi. 4. 7. For (he cuttom anoint theirheadswiihunguent, wreathe 
of standing upon a sacrificed victim, them with wool, and send them awajr 
compare Demosthenes, Or. xxiii. 68. to some other city {Pepiib/ie, iii. p. 
p. 643; P.-iusanias, iii. 30 . $. Witli 398 a). Dio Chrysostom, who refers to 
the practice of anointing the victim this (ussage ofnato, tells us that, what 
we may compare the treatment which the philosopher proposed to do to the 
Plato proposes in jest to accord to poets was what wooieo did to swallows 
such poets as write clever bat danger- {Or. liii. voL iL p. 165, eU. Dindorf). 
ous verses. He would worship baids Both these passages were poioied out 
of that sort as sacred, but would to nte by my fricixl Dr. Henry Jackson. 
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men go about the streets in order to discover any conduct 
on the part of the inhabitants that can be found fault with. 
Every house in Lhasa is taxed at this time, and the slightest 
fault is punished with unsparing rigour by finas. This 
severity of the Jalno drives all working classes out of the 
city till the twenty-three days are. over. Meantime, all the 
priests flock from the neighbourhood into the city in such 
multitudes, that the streets arc incarnadined with their red 
cloaks. All day long, from before the peep of dawn till 
after darkness has fallen, these red-cloaked lamas hold 
services in the dim incense-laden air of the great Machin- 
dranath temple, the cathedral of Lhasa ; and thither they 
crowd thrice a day to receive their doles of tea and soup 
and money. The cathedral is a vast building, standing in 
the centre of the city, and surrounded by bazaars and shops. 
The idols in it are richly inlaid with gold and precious 
stones. Twenty-four days after the Jalno has ceased to 
have authority, he assumes it again, and for ten days acts in 
the same arbitrary manner as before. On the first of the 
ten days the priests assemble as before at the cathedral, 
pray to the gods to prevent sickness and other evils among 
the people. “ and, as a peace-offering, sacrifice one man. The 
man is not killed purposely, but the ceremony he undergoes 
often proves fatal.' Grain is thrown against his head, and 
his face is painted half white, half black.” Thus grotesquely 
disguised, and carrying a coat of skin on his arm, he is 
called the King of the Years, and sits daily in the market- 
place, where he helps himself to whatever he likes and goes 
about shaking a black yak’s tail over the people, who thus 
transfer their bad luck to him. On the tenth day, all the troops 
in Lhasa march to the great temple and form in line before it. 
The King of the Years i.s brought forth from the temple and 
receives small donations from the assembled multitude. He 
then ridicules the Jalno, saying to him, “ What we perceive 
through the five senses is no illusion. All you teach is 
untrue,” and the like. The Jalno, who represents the Grand 
Lama for the time being, contests these heretical opinions ; 
the dispute waxes warm, and at last both agree to decide the 

* The ceremony referred to b perhaps the one perrormed on tie tenth day, 
as described in the teirL 
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questions at issue by a cast of the dice, the Jalno offering to 
change places with the scap^oat should the throw be 
against him. If the King of the Years wins, much evil is 
prognosticated ; but if the Jalno wins, there is great rejoic- 
ing, for it proves that his adversary has been accepted by the 
gods as a victim to bear all the sins of the people of Lhasa. 
Fortune, however, always favours the Jalno, who throws 
sixes with unvarying success, while his opponent turns up 
only ones. Nor is this so extraordinary as at first si^ht it 
might appear ; for the Jalno’s dice*are marked with nothing 
but sixes and his adversary’s with nothing but ones. When 
he sees the finger of Providence thus plainly pointed against 
him, the King of the Years is terrified and flees away upon 
a w’hite horse, with a white dog, a white bird, salt, and so 
forth, which have all been provided for him by the govern- 
ment. His face is still painted half white and half black, 
and he still wears his leathern coat. The whole populace 
pursues him, hooting, yelling, and firing blank shots in 
volleys after him. Thus driven out of the city, he is detained 
for seven days in the great chamber of horrors at the Sam- 
yas monastery, surrounded by monstrous and terrific images 
of devils and skins of huge serpents and wild beasts. 
Thence he goes away into the mountains of Chetang, where 
he has to remain an outcast for several months or a year in 
a narrow den. If he dies before the time is out, the people 
say it is an auspicious omen ; but if he survives, he may 
return to Lhasa and play the part of scapegoat over again 
the following year.* 


‘ " Report of a Route Survey by 
Tuudit — from Nepal to L.h.'i&a," etc.. 
Journal /loyal Geogr. Sof. xxxviii. 
(«S68), pp, 167, 170 iy. : “Four Years’ 
JouraeyiDg through Great Tibet, by one 
of the Tmns.Himalayan Explorers,” 
Proeetil. Jioyal Gcegr. Set. N.S. vii. 
(j8«S), p. 67 ry, ; L. A. Waddell, 
BttJditsm if Tibet (Loodoo, 1895), 
pp. 504 lyy., 513 sq. ; J. L. Dulreuil 
de ^ins, Mission SeieHtifique dans la 
Haute Asie iSgo-rS^j: JUfildu Voyage 
(Paris, 1897), p. 257 fy. The accounts 
aupplcDcnl each other, though they 
^fer in some particulars. I have 
endeavoured to combine them. Accord- 


ii^ to the last of the accounts referred 
to, which however rests on second-hand 
ioibnnation, at one point of the cere- 
monies the troops nvirch thrice round 
the temple and fire numerous volleys 
of musketry to drive away the demons. 
With the like intent they discharge a 
great cannon, said to be a thousand 
ye.irs old, which bears the inscription, 
“ 1 am the destroyer of rebellion.” 
The same account speaks of a “ dance 
of axes” performctl by young people, 
a festival of lanterns, an exhibition of 
bos-relicrs in butter, a horse-race, a 
foot-race, and a solemn blessing of the 
people by the Grand Lama. 
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This quaint ceremonial, still annually observed in the 
secluded capital of Buddhism — the Rome of Asia — is par- 
ticularly interesting because it exhibits, in a clearly marked 
religious stratification, a series of divine redeemers them- 
selves redeemed, of vicarious sacrifices vicariously atoned 
for, of gods undergoing a process of fossilisation, who, 
while they retain the privileges, have disburdened themselves 
of the pains and penalties of divinity. In the Jalno 
we may without undue straining discern a successor of 
those temporary kings, those mortal gods, who purchase 
a short lease of power and glory at the price of their 
lives. That he is the temporary substitute of the Grand 
Lama is certain ; that he is, or was once, liable to act 
as scapegoat for the people is made nearly certain by his 
offer to change places with the real scapegoat — the King 
of the Years — if the arbitrament of the dice should go 
against him. It is true that the conditions under which the 
question is now put to the hazard have reduced the offer to 
an idle form. But such forms are no mere mushroom 
growths, springing up of themselves in a night. If they 
are now lifeless formalities, empty husks devoid of signifi- 
cance, we may be sure that tiiey once had a life and a 
meaning ; if at the present day they are blind alleys 
leading nowhere, we may be certain that in former days 
they were paths that led somewhere, if only to death. 
That death was the goal to which of old the Tibetan scape- 
goat passed after his brief period of licence in the market- 
place, is a conjecture that has much to commend it. Analogy 
suggests it ; the blank shots fired after him, the statement 
that the ceremony often proves fatal, the belief that his death 
is a happy omen, ai) confirm it We need not wonder 
then that the Jalno, after paying so dear to act as deputy- 
deity for a few weeks, should have preferred to die by 
deputy rather than in his own person when his time was up. 
The painful but necessary duty was accordingly laid on 
some poor devil, some social outcast, some wretch with 
whom the world had gone hard, who readily agreed to 
throw away his life at the end of a few days if only he 
might have his fiing in the meantime. For observe that 
while the time allowed to the original deputy — the Jalno — 
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was measured by weeks, the time allowed to the deputy’s 
deputy was cut down to days, ten days according to one 
authority, seven days according to another. So short a rope 
was doubtless thought a long enough tether for so black or 
sickly a sheep ; so few sands in the hour-glass, slipping so 
fast away, sufficed for one who had wasted so many precious 
years. Hence in the jack-pudding who now masquerades 
with motley countenance in the market-place of Lhasa, 
sweeping up misfortune with a black yak's tail, we may 
fairly sec the substitute of a substitute, ^e vicar of a vicar, 
the proxy on whose back the heavy burden was laid when 
it had been lifted from nobler shoulders. But the clue, if 
we have followed it aright, does not stop at the Jalno ; it 
leads straight back to the pope of Lhasa himself, the Grand 
Lama, of whom the Jalno is merely the temporary vicar. 
The analogy of many customs in many lands points to the 
conclusion that, if this human divinity stoops to resign his 
ghostly power for a time into the hands of a substitute, it is, or 
rather was once, for no other reason than that the substitute 
might die in his stead. Thus through the mist of ages 
unillumincd by the lamp of history, the tragic figure of the 
pope of Buddhism — God’s vicar on earth for Asia — looms 
dim and .sad as the man-god who bore his people's sorrows, 
the Good Shepherd who laid down his life for the Sheep. 

The foregoing survey of the custom of publicly expelling 
the accumulated evils of a village or town or country suggests 
a few general observations. In the first place, it will not be 
disputed that what I have called the immediate and the 
mediate expulsions of evil are identical in intention ; in 
other words, that whether the evils are conceived of as 
invisible or as embodied in a material form, is a circumstance 
entirely subordinate to the main object of the ceremony, 
which is simply to effect a total clearance of all the ills that 
have been infesting a people. If any link were wanting to 
connect the two kinds of expulsion, it would be furnished by 
such a practice as that of sending the evils away in a litter 
or a boat. For here, on the one hand, the evils are 
invisible and intangible ; and, on the other hand, there is a 
visible and tangible vehicle to convey them away. And a 
scapegoat is nothing more than such a vehicle. 
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In the second place, when a general clearance of evils is 
resorted to periodically, the interval between the celebrations 
of the ceremony is commonly a year, and tlie time of year 
when the ceremony takes place usually coincides with some 
well-marked change of season — such as tlie beginning or end 
of winter in the arctic and temperate zones, and the b^inning 
or end of the rainy season in the tropics. The increased 
mortality which such climatic changes are apt to produce, 
especially amongst ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed savages, 
is set down by primitive man to the agency of demons, who 
must accordingly be expelled. Hence, in the tropical regions 
of New Britain and Peru, the devils are or were driven out 
at the beginning of the rainy season ; hence, on the dreary 
coasts of Baffin Land, they arc banished at the approach of 
the bitter arctic winter. When a tribe has taken to hus- 
bandry, the time for the general e.\pulsion of devils is 
naturally made to agree with one of the great epochs of the 
agricultural year, as sowing, or harvest ; but, as these epochs 
themselves often coincide with changes of season, it does not 
follow that the transition from the hunting or pastoral to the 
agricultural life involves any alteration in the time of cele- 
brating this great annual rite. Some of the agricultural 
communities of India and the Hindoo Koosh, as we have 
seen, hoIB their general clearance of demons at harvest, 
others at sowing-time. But, at whatever season of the year 
it is held, the general expulsion of devils commonly marks 
the beginiung of the new year. For, before entering on a 
new year, people are anxious to rid themselves of the troubles 
that have harassed them in the past ; hence it comes about 
that amongst so many people the beginning of the new year 
is inaugurated with a solemn and public banishment of evil 
spirits. 

In the third place, it is to be observed that tliis public 
and periodic expulsion of devils is commonly preceded or 
followed by a period of general licence, during which the 
ordinary restraints of society are thrown aside, and all 
offences, short of the gravest, are allowed to pass unpunished. 
In Guinea and Tonquin the period of licence precedes the 
public expulsion of demons ; and the suspension of the 
ordinary government in Lhasa previous to the expulsion of 
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the scapegoat is perhaps a relic of a similar period of 
universal licence. Amongst the Hos the period of licence 
follows the expulsion of the devil. Amongst the Iroquois it 
hardly appears whether it preceded or followed the banish- 
ment of evils. In any case, the extraordinary relaxation of all 
ordinary rules of conduct on such occasions is doubtless to 
be explained by the general clearance of evils which precedes 
or follows it. On the one hand, when a general riddance of 
evil and absolution from all sin is in immediate prospect, men 
arc encouraged to give the rein to their passions, trusting 
that the coming ceremony will wipe out the score which they 
are running up so fast. On -the other hand, when the cere- 
mony has just taken place, men’s minds are freed from the 
oppressive sense, under which they generally labour, of an 
atmosphere surcharged with devils ; and in the first revulsion 
of joy they overleap the limits commonly imposed by custom 
and morality. When the ceremony takes place at harvest- 
time, the elation' of feeling which it excites is further stimu- 
lated by the state of physical wellbeing produced by an 
abundant supply of food.^ 

' In ihe Unsscra feslival, as cele- the seventh day at sunset there is a 
brated in N'cp.'iul, we seem to have parade of all tte troops in the capital, 
ancilher icsunce of the annual expul- including the artillery. At a given 
sion <>r demons preceded by a time of signal tlic Tcgimenls b^in to Arc, the 
licence. Thu festival occurs at the artillery takes it up, and a general 
beginning of October and Insls ten firing goes on for about twenty minutes, 
days. “ During its continuance there when it suddenly ceases. This prob- 
is a general holiday among all classes aUy represents the expulsion of the 
of tile people. The city of Kathmandu demons. “ The grand cutting of Ihe 
at this time is required to be putifictl, ricc-ct<^ is always postponed till the 
but the puriAcHtion is effected rather by Dassera is over, and commences all 
prayer than by water-cleansing. All over the valley ihcvciyday afterwards.” 
the courts of law are closed, and all See the description of the festival in 
prisoners in jail are removed from Oldfield's Sketdus fivin Nipat, ii. 34a- 
Ihe precincts of the city. . . . 1110 351. On the Dassers in India, see 

KaluncUr is cleared, or there is a jail. Ehibois, Maturs, iHsliluliens c/ CM- 
delivery alwnys at the Dasser.i of all monitt <Us I’oipltt de FMf, ii, 389 
priwners.” 'I'his seems a trace of a Si/f. Amongst the Wnsuahili nf East 
period of licence. At this time “ it is Africa New Year's Day was formurly a 
a general custom for masters to make day of general licence, “every man did 
an tinntuil present, either of money, as he pleased. Old quarrels were 

clothes, buffaloes, goats, etc.. 10 such settled, men were found dead on the 

servants as have given s.'iiisfaciion following day, and no inquiry was 
during the pa.st year. It is in this instituted almut the matter’' (Ch. 

respect, as well as in the feasting and New, Uff, and Laimri 

drinking which goes on, something like iii Easlcm Africa, p. 65). An annual 
cut ‘ Ixjxing-time ’ at Christmas.” On period of anarchy and licence, lastiag 
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Fourthly, the employment'of a divine man or animal as 
a scapegoat is especially to be noted ; indeed, wc are here 
directly concerned with the custom of banishing evils only in 
so far as these evils are believed to be transferred to a god who 
is afterwards slain. It may be suspected that the custom of 
employing a divine man or animal as a public scapegoat is 
much more widely diffused than appears from the examples 
cited. For, as has already been pointed out, the custom of 
killing a god dates from so early a period of human history 
that in later ages, even when the custom continues to be 
practised, it is liable to be misinterpreted. The divinp 
character of the animal or man is forgotten, and he comes 
to be regarded merely as an ordinary victim. This is 
especially likely to be the case when it is a divine man who 
is killed. For when a nation becomes civilised, if it docs 
not drop human sacrifices altr^ether, it at least selects as 
victims only such wretches as would be put to death at any 
rate. Thus, as in the Sacaean festival at Babylon, the killing 
of a god may come to be confounded with the execution of a 
criminal. 

If we ask why a dyii^ god should be chosen to take 
upon himself and carry away the sins and sorrows of the 
people, it may be suggested that in the practice of using the 
divinity as a scapegoat we have a combination of two 
customs which were at one time distinct and independent. 
On the one hand we have seen that it has been customary 
to kill the human or animal god in order to save his divine 
life from being weakened by the inroads of age. On the 
other hand we have seen that it has been customary to have 
a general expulsion of evils and sins once a year. Now, if 
it occurred to people to combine these two customs, the 
result would be the employment of the dying god as a scape- 
goat. He was killed, not originally to take away sin, but to 
save the divine life from the degeneracy of old age ; but, 
since he had to be killed at any rate, people may have 
thought that they might as well seize the opportunity to lay 

three (lays, is reported by BoteUi to be annual festival of the new yams is a 
observed by someof the GaDas(BBulit- time of general licence. .SeeNoteC, 
schke, ElhiiografAie Nvrdetl-Afril^ : “Offerings of First-fruits,” vol. ii. [>. 
die geh/ifi CiillHr der Dandkil, Ga/ta 459. 

UHd Somal.f. \si)- In Asbaolee the 
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upon him the burden of their sufferings and sins, in order 
that he might bear it away with him to the unknown world 
beyond the grave. 

The use of the divinity as a scapegoat clears up the 
ambiguity which, as we saw, appears to hang about the 
European folk-custom of “carrying out Death.”* Grounds 
have been shown for believing that in this ceremony the 
so-called Death was originally the spirit of vegetation, who 
was annually slain in spring, in order that he might come to 
life again with all the vigour of youth. But, as I pointed out, 
there are certain features in the ceremony which are not 
explicable on this hypothesis alone. Such are the marks of 
joy with which the effigy of Death is carried out to be buried 
or burnt, and the fear and abhorrence of it manifested by the 
bearers. But these features become at once intelligible if we 
suppose that the Death was not merely the dying god of 
vegetation, but also a public scapegoat, upon whom were 
laid all the evils that had afflicted the people during the past 
year. Joy on such an occasion is natural and appropriate; 
anil if the dying god appears to be the object of that fear 
and abhorrence which are properly due not to himself, but to 
the sins and misfortunes with which he is laden, this arises 
merely from the difficulty of distinguishing or at least of 
marking the distinction between the bearer and the burden. 
When the burden is of a baleful character, the bearer of it 
w'ill be feared and shunned just as much as if he were him- 
self instinct with those dangerous properties of which, as it 
happens, he is only the vehicle. Similarly we have seen that 
disease-laden and sin-laden boats are dreaded and shunned 
by East Indian peoples.® Again, the view that in these 
popular customs the Death is a scapegoat as well as a repre- 
sentative of the divine spirit of vegetation derives some 
support from the circumstance that its expulsion is always 
celebrated in spring and chiefly by Slavonic peoples, For 
the Slavonic year began in spring ; * and thus, in one of its 
aspects, the ceremony of “ carrying out Death ” would be 
an example of the widespread custom of expelling the 

* See above, vol. ii. p, \(y] $q. * H. Usener, “ Iialische Mythen,” 

Rheinischet Museum, N.F. (iBySk***- 

Above, pp. 98, 106. 194. 
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accumulated evils of the past year before entering on a new 
one. 

We are now prepared to notice the use of the scapegoat in 
classical antiquity. Every year on the fourteenth of March 
a man clad in skins was led in procession through the streets 
of Rome, beaten with long white rods, and driven out of the 
city. He was called Mamurius Veturius,* that is, “the old 
Mars," ® and as tlic ceremony took place on the day preceding 
the first full moon of the old Roman year (which began on 
the first of March), the skin-clad man must have represented 
the Mars of the past year, who was driven out at the begin- 
ning of a new one. Now Mars was originally not a god of 
war but of vegetation. For it was to Mars that the Roman 
husbandman prayed for the prosperity of his com and his 
vines, his fruit-trees and his copses ;* it was to Mars that the 
priestly college of the Arval Brothers, whose business it was 
to sacrifice for the growth of the crops,* addressed their 
petitions almost exclusively;® and it was to Mars, as we 
saw,® that a horse was sacrificed in October to secure an 
abundant harvest. Moreover, it was to Mars, under his title 
of “ Mars of the woods ” (^Mars Silvanus) that farmers offered 
sacrifice for the welfiire of dieir cattle.^ We have already 
seen that cattle are commonly supposed to be under the 
special patronage of tree^ods.* Once more, the consecration 


' Joanne* Lyrfus, Df mensihus, iii. 
29, iv. 36. Lydas places the expul- 
sioD on the Ides of March, that is 15th 
March. But this seems to lie a mis* 
lalce, See Usener, •'Itttlisehc Mythen,” 
RheinizcAtt Museum, nxx. *09 s^f. 
Again, Lydus does not expressly say 
that Mamurius Veturius was driven out 
of the city, but he implies it by mention- 
ing the legend that bis mythical pro. 
totype was beaten with rods and 
expelled the city. Lastly, Lydus only 
mention* the name Mamurius. But 
the full name Mamurius Veturius is 
preserved by Vano, Ling. Lai. vi. 45 ; 
Fesius, ed. MUlIer, p. 131 ; Plutarch, 
Nunm, 13. Mr. W. Warde Fowler b 
disposed to be sceptical os to Ibe 
antiquity of the ceremony of expelling 
Mamurius. See hb Roman Festivals 
of the period of the Republk, pp. 44-56. 


* Usenet, op. oil. p. 212 sq.-, 

Roschet, Apollon uiid Mars, p. 27 ; 
PreQct, Romisohe Mylhotogie? i. 360 ; 
Vaniiiek, Crieokisek-iateinisthes atymo- 
logisches Wbrterbuch, p. 715. The 
three latter scholars lake Veturius 
as m annuus, because veins is etymo- 
logically equivalent to trot. But, ns 
Usenet argues, it seems quite unallow- 
able to lake the Creek meaning of the 
word instead of the Latin, 

* Cato, Do agri ou/t. 141. 

Vatro, De lingua iaiina, v. 85, 

'• See the song of the Arval Brothers 
in Aeia Frairum .■iniaiiiim, cd. 
Henaen, p. 26 sq. ; Wordsworth, 
Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin, p. 158. 

* Vol. ii. p. 315 sq. 

■ Cato, De 4fr/ cult. 83. 

® Above, vol. i. pp. 192 Sqq., 230. 
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of the vernal month of March to Mars seems to point him 
out as the deity of the sprouting vegetation. Thus the 
Roman custom of expelling the old Mars at the beginning 
of the new year in spring is identical with the Slavonic 
custom of " carrying out Death,” if the view here taken of the 
latter custom is correct. The similarity of the Roman and 
Slavonic customs has been already remarked by scholars, 
who appear, however, to have taken Mamurius Veturius and 
the corresponding figures in the Slavonic ceremonies to be 
representatives of the old year rather than of the old god of 
vegetation.* It is possible that ceremonies of this kind may 
have come to be thus interpreted in later times even by the 
people who practised them. But the personification of a 
period of time is too abstract an idea to be primitive.* 
However, in the Roman, as in the Slavonic, ceremoiiy, the 
representative of the god appears to have been treated not 
only as a deity of vegetation but also as a scapegoat. His 
expulsion implies this ; for there is no reason why the god 
of v^etalion, as such, should be expelled the city. But it is 
otherwise if he is-also a .scapegoat ; it then becomes necessary 
to dri%'e him beyond the boundaries, that he may carry his 
sorrowful burden away to other lands. And, in fact, 
Mamurius Veturius appears to have been driven away to the 
land of the Oscans, the enemies of Rome.® 

' Preller, RamiscAe L morrow the festival ends with a regular 

360 : Roscher, ApcHoa und Mars, p. saturnalia, at which decency and order 
49 ; id., Lexiien d. griuh. und rim. are foiBolten. See W. Crooke, Tribes 
Mythetegie, ii. 2408 sq . ; Usenet, <yk. til. and Castes ^ tie Nortk- Western Pro- 
The ceremony also closely resembles Times and Oudh, ii. 137 sq. Com- 
ihe Highland Kew Year ceremony pare, id., Introduttion to lie Popular 
described above, vol. ii. p. 447- Ketigion and Folilore of Northern 

* Bat the Kyirs, a mixed tribe India, p. 392. 
of N<i«h-We»tern India, observe an * I’ropcrtius, v. 2. 61 sq.\ Usener, 
annual ceremonywbich theycall "burn- op. eit. p. 210. One of the funriinns 
lug the old year.” The old year is the Salii or dancing prassis, "ho 
represented by a stake of the woo<l of during March went up and down the 
the cotton-tree, which is planted in city dancing, singing, and clashing 
the ground at an appuintetl placvouiside their swords against their shields (Livy, 
of the adllnge, and then burned on the i. 20 : Plutarch, Nnma, 13 ; Dionysius 
day of the full moon in the month of Halicarn. Antiq. it 70), may have 

P(h. Fire is first put to it by the village been to rout out the evils or demons 
priest, and then ail the people follow fioni alt |>arts of the city, as a prepara- 
his example, parch stalks of barley tion for transferring them to the rape- 
in the fire, and afterwards cal them. ' goal Mamurius Veturitis. Similarly, 
Iflext day they throw the ashes of the as we have seen (above, _ p. 108), 
bomi wood in the air ; and on the among the Iroquois, men in iantastic 
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The ancient Greeks were albo familiar with the use of a 
human scapegoat. In Plutarch’s native town of Chaeronea a 
ceremony of this kind was performed by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall, and by each householder at his own home. 
It was called the " expulsion of hunger.” A slave was beaten 
with rods of the agnus castus, and turned out of doors with 
the words, " Out with hunger, and in with wealth and health.” 


costume went aboot collectine the sins 
of the people as a preliminary to trans- 
ferring them to the scapegoat dogs. 
We have had many examples of armed 
men rushing about the streets and 
houses to drive out demons and evils 
of nil hin<Is. The blows which were 
showered on Mnmurins Veturius seem 
Co have been administered by the Salii 
(Servius on Vir^i, Acn. vii. 188; 
Minucius Felix, 0 clavius, 2 ^.'^i Prellci, 
Rom. Myth.'* i 360, note I : Koschcr, 
AfoUon und Mars, p. 49). The 
reason for beating the scap^oat will 
be explained presently. As priests of 
Mars, the god of ngricullare, the Salii 
probably had also certain agricultural 
functions. They were named from the 
remarkable tcM'S which they made. 
Now we have seen (vol. i. p. 36 jy.) that 
dancing and Icapii^ high are common 
sympathetic charms to make the crops 
grow high. Was it one of thefiiDCliuns 
of the Salii to dance aod leap on tbe 
Helds at the spring or autumn sowing, 
or at both? The dancing processions 
of the Salii Cook jiince in October ns 
well os in March (Marquardi, Sacsvl- 
xssisiss,* p. 436 ry.), and the Komans 
sowed both in spring and auluinii 
(Columella, ii. 9. 6 ry.). In their song 
the Salii mentioned ^tumus or Saclur- 
nos, the god of sowing (Fcsius, p. 325, 
ed. Muller ; Saeiumus is an cmendn* 
tion df Ritschl’s ; see Wordsworth, 
Frag’iiaits and Spteimeas ig Early 
Latm, p. 40J). The weapons borne 
by Che Salii, while efieclive against 
demons in general, may have been 
especially directed against tbe demons 
who steal the seed-coro or tbe ripe 
grain. Compare tbe Khond 
Hindoo Koosb customs described 
above, p. 79 .ry. In Western Africa 
the Held la1x>UTS of tilling and sowing 
arc sometimes accompanied by dances 


of armed men on the Held. .Sec 
Labnc, Voyagt du Chevalier des Mar. 
ehah m Qsiinie, Isles veisines et d 
Cayenne, ii. p. 99 of the Paris ed., p. 
80 of the Amsterdam ed, ; Olivier de 
Sanderval, Dc FAllantii/ue an Niger 
par le Fouhh-PjalloH (Paris, 1883), 
p. 23a In Calicut (Southern India) 
“ they plough the Innil with oxen as 
we do, and when they sow the rice in 
the field they have all the instruments 
of the city continually sounding and 
making meriy. They also have ten or 
twelve men clothed like devils, and 
these unite in making great rejoicing 
with the players on the instruments, in 
order that tbe devil may make that 
rice very productive ” (Varthema, 
Travels (Hakiuyt Soc. 1863), p. 166 
sf.). Tbe resemblano; of the Salii to 
the sword-dancers of Northern Europe 
has been pointed out by K. Mullen- 
hoff (“Ueber den Schwerltanz,’’ in 
Fesigaben fiir Gssstav llcmeyer, Berlin, 
1871). In England the Morris Dancers 
who accompanied tlie procession of the 
plough through the streets on Plough 
Monday (the first Monday aAcr Twelfth 
Day) sometimes wore swords (Brand, 
Fopsilar Aniiqnilies, i. 505, Bohn's 
ed.), and sometimes they “ wore small 
bunches of com in their hats, from 
which the wheal was soon shaken out 
by the ungainly jumping which they 
called dancing. . . , Bessy rattled his 
box and danced so high tliat he showed 
his worsted stockings and corduroy 
Itreeebes” (Chambers, Reok of Days, 
i. 94). It is to be observed that in the 
“ Ij)r<l of Misrule,” who reigned from 
Christmas till Twelfth Night (see 
Brand, Popular Amiquities, i. 497 
ryy.), we have a clear imee of one of 
those periods of gencml licence and 
suspension of ordinary government 
which so commonly occur at the end 
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When Plutarch held the office of chief magistrate of his 
native town he performed this ceremony at the Town Hall, 
and he has recorded the discussion to which the custom 
afterwards gave rise.* The ceremony closely resembles the 
Japanese, Hindoo, and Highland customs already described.* 
But in civilised Greece the custom of the scapegoat took 
darker forms than the Innocent rite over which the amiable 
and pious Plutarch presided. Whenever Marseilles, one of the 
busiest and most brilliant of Greek colonics, was ravaged by 
a plague, a man of the poorer classes used to offer himself 
as a scapegoat. For a whole year he was maintained at 
the public expense, being fed on choice and pure food. At 
the expiry of the year he was dressed in sacred garments, 
decked witli holy branches, and led through the whole city, 
while prayers were uttered that all the evils of the people 
might fall on his head. He was then cast out of the city.* 
The Athenians regularly maintained a number of degraded 
and useless beings at the public expense ; and when any 
calamity, such as plague, drought, or famine, befell the city, 
they sacrificed two of these outcasts as scapegoats. One of 
the victims was sacrificed for the men and the other for the 
women. The former wore round his neck a string of black, 
the latter a string of white figs. Sometimes, it seems, the 
victim slain on behalf of the women was a woman. They 
were led about the city and tlicn sacrificed, apparently by 
being stoned to death outside the city.* But such sacrifices 
were not confined to extraordinary occasions of public 
calamity ; it appears that every year, at the festival of the 

of the old year or beginning of the Mars (Uecnct, “Italisclie Myihen,” 
new one in connection wilh a general RktiHisthes Museum, N.F,, xxx. p. 
expuUion of evils. The fact that this ZI3). Can (be Knglish Mtrris (in 
period of licence ienmedintely preceded d/w'/V dancers) b« the ume? 
the procession of the Morris Dancers ' Flutarch, Quaest. Cowiv. vf. 8. 
on Plough Monday teems to indicate * Sec above, pp. 82 rp., 108. 

that the functions of these dancers * Servius on Virgil, /ten. iii. 57, 

were like those which I have attributed following I’etronius. 
to the Salli. But the parallel cannot * Ilelladius, in l*hoiius, HihUotkeea, 
be drawn out here, Cp. meantime p. 534 a, ed. Bekkcr 5 Scliol. on Arig. 
Dyer, Britisk Papular Customs, pp. loplianes, Pr^, 734, and on K'uigkts, 

3() 39- The Salii were said to lave 1136; Hcsycliius, t.?'. ; 

been founded by Morrius, King of cp. Suidas, s.vu. icdPof/ra, 

Veil [Servius on Virgil, Aen. viii. and ^oppaicovr ; Lysias, Oral. vi. 33. 

*85). Morrius seems to be etyino- Thai they were stoned is an inference 
iogically the same with Mtsmurius and from IlarpocralitHi. See next note. 
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Thargelia in May, two victims, one for the men and one for 
the women, were led out of Athens and stoned to death.' 
The city of Abdera in Thrace was publicly purified once a 
year, and one of the burghers, set apart for the purpose, wa.s 
stoned to death as a scapegoat or vicarious sacrifice for the 
life of all the others.* 

From the Lover’s Leap, a white bluff at the southern 
end of their island, the Lcucadians used annually to hurl a 
criminal into the sea as a scapegoat. But to lighten his 
fall they fastened live birds and feathers to him, > and a 
flotilla of small boats waited below to catch him and convey 
him beyond the boundary. Probably these humane pre- 
cautions were a mitigation of an earlier custom of flinging 
the scapegoat into the sea to drown, just as in Kumaon the 
custom of letting a man slide down a rope from the top of 
a cliff appears to be a modification of an older practice of 
putting him to death. The Leucadian ceremony took place 
at the time of a sacrifice to Apollo, who had a temple or 
sanctuary on the spot.* As practised by the Greeks of 
Asia Minor in the sixth century B.C., the custom of the 
scapegoat was as follows. When a city suffered from 
plague, famine, or other public calamity, an ugly or de- 
formed person was chosen to take upon himself alt the evils 
which afflicted the community. He was brought to a suit- 
able place, where dried fig?, a barley loaf, and chee-se were 
put into his hand. These he ate. Then he was beaten 
seven times upon his genital organs with squills and 
branches of the wild fig and other wild trees. . Afterwards 
he was burned on a pyre built of the wood of forest trees ; 


^ Hupoention, s.v. ^apiuu&t, whu 
SftyS Sm Spipat ‘AS^ntgip 

KtSipria iretupovt rijt viXeut 4p roif 
Qi^XJoit, pip lirip TUP iptpiip, tpa 
34 iirip tup yvpaMup. He clues not 
ex|iressty sU(e that tltcy weic put to 
duath ; but as he sa^ that the cere- 
mony was an imitation of the execu- 
tion of a mythical Pharmacos who 
stoned to death, wc may infer that the 
victims were kiiled by bdi^ stoned. 
Suidas(r.o. ^ppaxot) copies Harpocra- 
lioii. 

* Ovid, /iis, 467 If- 
“ .4iii Ic dct’ov^al eertis AdUera dieiut 


Saxaijiu devotum grandint plura 
Ittant," 

will) the scholiast’s note, quoted by J. 

ziir gric<hisehtH AUtr- 
lumswhuttuha/l[\iKi\\n, 1897 ), p. 13 a. 
The scholiast refers to CaltiinacUus as 
his authority. 

® .Strabo, x, 2. 9. Aceordlng to 
(he manuscript readin;’ in Photius’s 
Lexiceu, s.v. AevKirijr, ihe priests flung 
themselves into the sea ; hut the read- 
ing ha.s been altered by the editors. 
As to the Kumaon ceremony see above, 
p. 104 Sf. 
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and his ashes were cast into the sca.^ A similar custom 
appears to have been annually celebrated by the Asiatic 
Greeks at the harvest festival of the Thargelia.' 

In the ritual just described the scourging of the victim 
with squills, branches of the wild fig, and so forth, cannot 
have been intended to aggravate his sufferings, otherwise any 
stick would have been good enough to beat him with. The 
true meaning of this part of the ceremony has been ex- 
plained by W. Mannhardt.® He points out that the 
ancients attributed to squills a magical power of averting 
evil influences, and accordingly hung them up at the doors 
of their houses and made use of them in purificatory rites.® 
Hence the Arcadian custom of whipping image of Pan 
with squills at a festival, or whenever the hunters returned 
empty-handed,® must have been meant, not to punish the 
god, but to purify him from the harmful influences which 
were impeding him in the exercise of his divine functions 
as a god who should supply the hunter with game. 
Similarly the object of beating the human scapegoat on the 
genital organs with squills and so on, must have been to 
release his reproductive energies from any restraint or spell 
under which they might be laid by demoniacal or other 
malignant agency ; and as the Thargelia at which he was 
annually sacrificed was an early harvest festival,® we must 
recognise in him a represcntativc.of the creative and fertilis- 
ing god of vegetation. The representative of the god was 
annually slain for the purpose I have indicated, that of 
maintaining the divine life in perpetual vigour, untainted 
by the weakness of age ; and before he was put to death it 
was not unnatural to stimulate his reproductive powers in 
order that these might be transmitted in full activity to his 
successor, the new god or new embodiment of the old god, 


' T*clicg, CMliada, v. 726-761. 
TzetzM's authority is the satirical poet 
Hlpponax. 

* This may be inferred from the verse 
of Uipponax, quoted by Aihenaeus, ix. 
p. 370 B, where for ^pjwixev we should 
perhaps read with Scbnekle- 

win (Poeiat lyrici Graed? ed. Bcigk, 

u- 763)- 

’ See his MytMog. FentAiingen, p. 


113 especially 123 sq., 133. 

* I’lioy, Nat. Nisi. xx. 101 ; 
Dioscorides, De mat. med. ii. aoa ; 
Lucian, Nnyom. 7 ; iJ., dUxauder, 
47 : Theoplirastus, Sap-rsti/iaMS Man. 

* Theocritus, vii. 106 sqq. with the 
scholiast. 

* Cp. Aug. Mommsen, Heniahgit, 
414 sqq. i W. Mannhardt, A.iV.F. 
p. 215. 
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who was doubtless supposed immediately to take the place 
of the one slain.* Similar reasoning would lead to a 
similar treatment of the scap^oat on special occasions, 
such as drought or famine. If the crops did not answer to 
the expectation of the husbandman, this would be attributed 
to some failure in the generative powers of the god whose 
function it was to produce the fruits of the earth. It might 
be thought that he was under a spell or was growing old and 
feeble. Accordingly he was slain in the person of his re- 
presentative, with all the ceremonies already described, in 
order that, born young again, he might infuse his own 
youthful vigour into the stagnant energies of nature. On 
the same principle we can understand why Mamurius 
Veturius was beaten with rods, why the slave at the 
Chaeronean ceremony was beaten with the a^us castus 
(a tree to which magical properties were ascribed),* why the 
effigy of Death in some parts of Europe is assailed with sticks 
and stones, and why at Babylon the criminal who played the 
god was scourged before he was crucified. The purpose of 
the scourging was not to intensify the agony of the divine 
sufferer, but on the contrary to dispel any malignant in- 
fluences by which at the supreme moment he might con- 
ceivably be beset. 

The interpretation here given of the custom of beating 
the human scapegoat with certain plants is supported by 
many analogies. With the same intention some of the 
Brazilian Indians beat themselves on the genital organs with 
an aquatic plant, the white aninga, three days before or 
after the new moon.* Wc have already had examples of 
the custom of beating sick people with the leaves of certain 
plants or with branches in order to rid them of noxious 
influences.'* Some of the Dravidian tribes of Northern 
India, who attribute epilepsy, hysteria, and similar maladies 


> At certain saeri&ces in Yucaian 
blood was drawn (com the geoiuls of a 
human victim and noeared on the face 
of the idol. See De Landa, Rtiatien 
des chesis de Ytaatan, ed. Brasseur de 
BourbouegtParia, 1864), p. 167. Was 
the original intention zi this rite to 
transfuse into the god a fresh snpplj of 
reproductive enetgx? 


* AelioB, Nat. Anim. ix. 26. 

* De Santa-Anna Nery, Ftlk-hrt 
Br/siUen (Paris, 1889), p. 253. 

* Above, pp. 2, 98 19. Compare 
Plutarch, 1 ‘arallcla, 35, where a woman 
IS represented as going from house to 
honsearikingsick people wiihahammer 
and bidding them be whole. 
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to demoniacal possession, endeavour to cure the sufferer by 
thrashing him soundly with a sacred iron chain, which is 
believed to have the effect of immediately expelling the 
demon.* When a herd of camels refuses to drink, the Arabs 
will sometimes beat the male beasts on the back to drive away 
the jinn who are riding them and frightening the females.* In 
Bikol, the south-western part of Luzon, it was generally believed 
tliat if the evil spirit Aswang were not properly exorcised 
be took possession of the bodies of the dead and tormented 
them. Hence to deliver a corpse from his clutches the 
native priestesses used to beat it with a brush or whisk 
made of the leaves of the aromatic China orange, while they 
chanted a certain song, throwing their bodies into con- 
tortions and uttering shrill cries, as if the evil spirit had 
entered into themselves. The soul of the deceased, thus de- 
livered from the cruel tyranny of Aswang, was then free to 
roam at pleasure along the charming lanes or in the thick 
shade of the forest.* 

Sometimes it appears that a beating is administered for 
the purpose of ridding people of a ghost who may be 
clinging too closely to their persons ; in such cases the 
blows, though they descend on the bodies of the living, are 
really aimed at the spirit of the dead, and have no other 
object than to drive it away, just as a coachman will flick 
the back of a horse with his whip to rid the beast of a 
fly. At a funeral in the island of Halmahera, before the 
coffin is lowered into the grave, all the relations whip them- 
selves on the head and shoulders with wands made of plants 
which are believed to possess the power of keeping off 
!vil spirits. The intention of the custom is said to be to 
bring back their own .spectres or souls and to prevent them 
from following the ghost ; but this may fairly be interpreted 
to mein that the blows are directed to brushing off the 
ghost, who would otherwise abstract the soul of the person 

* W. Creoke, Inireiuelion t» tke Algiers, 1884), p- 189. 

^"l9r and Folklore _ 0 / * H. Kerii, “ lieu .S|>.inisch selirijver 

India, pp, 6t, 100; id., over den g^sdiensl tier hcidcnsche 
‘J^and Castes ey Ike North- IPesUni Wkollers," UijdrageH tot de Tool- 
^"ootttes and Oudh, iii. 333, 441, Land- en I'Menkumle vtiii Nedcr- 
HJ" landsek-lndie, xlvii. (1897), p. *3* t<i' 

Certeux «t E. H. Catnny, The Spanish authociiy is Filhcr Jos^ 
Tradilionelle (Paris and Castaio. 
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on whose body he was allowed to settle. This interpreta- 
tion is strongly confirmed by the practice, observed by the 
same people on the same occasion, of throwing the trunk 
of a banana-tree into the grave, and telling the dead man 
that it is a companion for him ; for this practice is ex- 
pressly intended to prevent the deceased from feeling lonely, 
and so coming back to fetch away a friend.' The Ban- 
manas of Senegambia think that the soul of a dead infant 
becomes for a time a wandering and maleficent spirit. 
Accordingly when a baby dies, all the uncircumcised children 
of the same sex in the village run about the streets in a 
band, each armed with three or four supple rods. Some of 
them enter every house to beg, and while they are doing so, 
one of the troop, propping himself against the wall with 
his hands, is lashed by another of the children on his back 
or legs till the blood flows. Each of the children takes it 
in turn to be thus whipped. The object of the whipping, 
we are told, “ appears to be to preserve the uncircumcised 
child from being carried off by its comrade who has just 
died.”^ The severe scoui^ings inflicted on each other by 
some South American Indians at ceremonies connected 
with the dead may be similarly intended to chase away the 
dangerous ghost, who is conceived as sticking like a leech 
or a bur to the skin of the living.® 

At the autumn festival in Peru people used to strike 
each other with torches, saying, “ Let all harm go away.” * 
Indians of the Quixos, in South America, before they set 
out on a long hunting expedition, cause their wives to whip 
them with nettles, believing that this renders them fleeter, 
and helps them to overtake the peccaries. They resort to the 
same proceeding as a cure for sickness.* The Roocooycn 


1 J. M. vtn BksrIa, ** He <]e Ilnl* 
niatiuira,” Bulleiins tU la fiotifu J'An- 
tkitpologU tie Paris, Qualiieme Scriv, 
iii. (1892), p. 54$. The cusiom of 
throwint’ a banana ■ inink into ihe 
grave ha< liccn already noticed (voi. 
ii. p. 345). 

• Reviu d'ElhrtographU, iiL (1..I5), 
p. 395 *?• 

2 K. .Schomburgk, Reisen in 
BiUisth-Quidna,a.^nsqq.% Hemau, 


Mitsianary l.aitnrt in British Guiana, 
p. 5a j VoB Matlius, Zur Elhuegrafkie 
Amerika's, p. 694 sq. \ J. Cicvaux, 
Ye/ages dans I'Am/rique dii Slid, p. 
548. 

* Acosta, History ef the Indies, voL 
P- 37S (Hakluyt Society). See 

abo«, p. 76. 

* O^ciitali, Esphrasione delU regioni 
eqnaioriali tungo il Nape td il jfume 

deHe Amazioiii {M\[tas, 1854), p. 118. 
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Indians of French Guiana train up young people in the way 
they should go by causing them to be stung by ants and 
wasps ; and at the ceremony held for this purpose the 
grown-up people improve the occasion by allowing them- 
selves to be whacked by the chief with a stick over the 
arms, the legs, and the chest. They appear to labour under 
an impression that this conveys to them all sorts of moral 
and physical excellences. One of the tribe, ambitious of 
acquiring the European virtues, begged a French traveller to 
be so kind as to give him a good hiding. The traveller 
did his best to gratify him, and the face of the Indian 
beamed with gratitude as the blows fell on his naked back.’ 
The Delaware Indians had two sovereign remedies for sin ; 
one was an emetic, the other a thrashing. In the latter 
case, the remedy was administered by means of twelve 
different sticks, with which the sinner was belaboured from 
the soles of his feet up to his neck. In both cases the sins 
were supposed to be expelled from the body, and to pass 
out through the throat" At Mowat in New Guinea small 
boys are beaten lightly with sticks during December “ to 
make them grow strong and hardy.”® 

In some parts of Eastern and Central Europe a similar 
custom is very commonly observed in spring. On the first 
of March the Albanians strike men and beast with cornel 
branches, believing that this is very good for their health.* 
In March the Greek peasants of Cos switch their cattle, 
saying, “ It is March, and up with your tail 1 ” They think 
that the ceremony benefits the animals, and brings good 
luck. It is never observed at any other time of the year.® 
In some parts of Mecklenburg it is customary to beat the 
cattle before sunrise on the morning of Good Friday with 
rods of buckthorn, which are afterwards concealed in some 
secret place where neither sun nor moon can shine on them. 
The belief is that though the blows light upon the animals, 

‘ H. Cottdreau, C/ie$ nos Inditnt: Mowu, Daudai, New Guinea, "yoHrKd/ 
annhs datis la Guyaue Fran- ^ Ike Anliroie/egtcal Imlilule, »l*. 

‘.^95). P- 544- (1890). P- 464- 

w. H. Loskiel, History tf the ♦ J. G.v. 

^ the United Brethren among (Jena, 1854). L 155. 
^I'tdiansinNort!tAmerica(\joaiim, * W. H. IJ. Rouse, “ folklore from 
»T 94 ^ p. 37, llie soulhern Sporades,” I'ollt-len, t. 

Beardwore, “The natives of (1899), p. 179. 
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the pain of them is felt by the witches who are riding the 
beasts.^ In the neighbourhood of Iseriohn, in Westphalia, 
the herdsman rises at peep of dawn on May morning, 
climbs a hill, and cuts down the young rowan-tree which 
is the first to catch the beams of the rising sun. With 
this he returns to the farm-yard. The heifer which the 
farmer desires to “quicken” is then led to the dunghill, 
and the herdsman strikes it over the hind-quarters, the 
haunches, and the udders with a branch of the ro\van- 
tree, saying. 

“ Quick, quick, quick ! 

Bring milk into tlic dugs. 

The sap is in the birches. 

The heifer receives a name. 

“ Quick, quidi, quick ! 

Bring milk into the dugs. 

The sap comes in the bccchcs, 

The leaf comes on the oak. 

“ Quick, qmck, quick 
Bring milk into the dugs. 

In the name of the sainted Greta, 

Gold-flower shall be thy name,” 

and so on.* The intention of the cCTemony appears to be 
to make sure that the heifer shall in due time yield a 
plentiful supply of milk ; and this is perhaps supposed to 
be brought about by driving away the witches, who are 
particularly apt, as we have seen,* to rob the cows of their 
milk on the morning of May Day. In the north-east of 
Scotland pieces of rowan-tree and woodbine, or of rowan 
alone, used to be placed over the doors of the cow-houscs on 
May Day to keep the witches from the kine; and a still 
better way of attaining the same object was to tie a cross 
of rowan-tree wood with a .scarlet thread to each animal's 
tail.* In Germany also the rowan-tree Is a protection 
against witchcraft;* and Norwegian sailors and fishermen 

* K. BuUch, Sagrti, Marthta uml mony takes its name of “quiekening'' 
Gebrauehi am Mtkienburs, iL p. *58, frim, Quidte or QiiiakeniaHm, a Gcriimn 
i < 34 ^- oame for the rowan-tree. 

» J. F. L. Woeste, VtIhSMU- » Vol. i. p. 194, note 3. 
ferungin in tier Crt^Kkaft Mart * yi. Eolk-lart i^ t/u Nerlt- 

(Iseriohn, 1848), p. 25 ry. ; A. Kuhn, Fatt ef Scotland, p. 188. 

Die Herabkun/t da Feturt and det * \V«;lke, Der dulicte Vothaher- 
CoUcriranks? f. 161 rfy. The Cere- p. 106, § 145 
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carry a piece of it in their boats for good luck.' Thus the 
benefit to young cows of beating them with rowan is not 
the positive one of pouring milk into their udders, but 
merely the negative one of averting evil influence ; and the 
same may perhaps be said of most of the beatings with 
which we arc here concerned. 

On Good Friday and the two previous days people in 
Croatia and Slavonia take rods with them to church, and when 
the service is over they beat each other " fresh and healthy."* 
In some parts of Russia people returning from the church 
on Palm Sunday beat the children and servants who have 
stayed at home with palm branches, saying, ” Sickness into 
the forest, health into the bones.”* In Germany and Austria 
the custom is widely known as Schmeckostern or “ Easter 
smacks,” being observed at Eastertide. People beat each 
other, commonly with fresh green twig.s of the birch or the 
willow. The beating is supposed to bring good luck ; the 
person beaten will, it is believed, be free of vermin during 
the summer, or will have no pains in his back or his leg.s 
for a year. Often it is the women only who are treated to 
Easter smacks," but not uncommonly the two sexes beat 
each other, sometimes on different days. Frequently the 
women and .girls are expected to present red Easter eggs to 
the men or boys who beat them. The custom appears to be 
of Slavonic origin ; at least it prevails chiefly in di.stricts 
where the people arc, or once were, Slavs. In Masuren the 
rods or bundles of twigs arc afterwards laid by and used to 
idrivc the cattle out to pasture for the first time.^ 

If the view here taken of the Greek scapegoat is correct, 
tt obviates an objection which might otherwise be brought 
•gainst the main argument of this chapter. To the tlicory 
that the priest of Aricia was slain as a rcprc-scntativc of the 


' Wecsic, M. c&. p. a6. 

F. S. Kfnuss, Knaiitn und 
(Vienna, 1889 ). P- 'oS. 

• W. Manahardt, B.K. p. *57. 

Veinalcken, Mylhen und 
Brwiclu dcr t’elta OesltrrHtJi, p. 
Kcinsberg.I>Urlne<rdcI. Pen- 
aus BdkmcH, pp. 163-167; 
f tter, Yalksihdmiiches am Oalcr- 
^•thuth-SchluitK, iL 2855 W. Miillcr, 


Bei/ragt iur Valkskunde iler Diutsehtn 
in Mahrtn, pp. JM, 399 si], } J. A. E. 
Kohler, TM-sbi-aui'k, ulc., im Vaigi- 
litaili, p. 173 u /. : Wuuhc, IkrdcHtsfke 
I )>. 70, § 83 ; M. 

Tnppen, Mierg/aukn airs Masusm,* 
p. 69 ; \V. Munnhardt, B.A'. pp. 958- 
263. See Mannhardt's whole discus* 
«on of such customs, afi. eit. pp. 93I- 
303, and d/y/zi. Parsrk. pp. " 3 *IS 3 . 
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spirit of the grove, it might have been objected that such a 
custom has no analc^y in classical antiquity. But reasons 
have now been given for believing that the human being 
periodically and occasionally slain by the Asiatic Greeks 
was regularly treated as an embodiment of a divinity. 
Probably the persons whom the Athenians kept to be 
sacrificed were similarly treated as divine. That they were 
social outcasts did not matter. On the primitive view a 
man is not chosen to be the mouth-piece or embodiment of 
a god on account of his high moral qualities or social rank. 
The divine afflatus descends equally on the good and the 
bad, the lofty and the lowly. If then the civilised Greck.s 
of Asia and Athens habitually sacrificed men whom they 
regarded as incarnate gods, there can bo no inherent im- 
probability in the supposition that at the dawn of history 
a similar custom was observed by the semi-barbarous Latins 
in the Arician Grove. 

§ 1 6. Kitting the God in Mexico 

But the religion of ancient Mexico, as it was found 
and described by the Spanish conquerors in the sixteenth 
century, offers perhaps a closer parallel to the rule of the 
Arician priesthood, as I conceive that rule to have been 
originally observed. Certainly nowhere does the custom of 
killing the human representative of a god appear to have been 
carried out so .systematically and on so extensive a scale as in 
Mexico. “ They took a captive,” says Acosta, “ such as they 
thought good : and afore they did sacrifice him unto their 
idols, they gave him the name of the idol, to whom he should 
be sacrificed, and apparelled him with the same ornaments 
like their idol, saying that he did represent the same idol. 
And during the time that this representation lasted, which 
was for a year in some feasts, in others six months, and in 
others less, they reverenced and worshipped him in the same 
manner as the proper idol ; and In the meantime he did 
eat, drink, and was merry. When he went through the 
streets the people came forth to worship him, and every one 
brought him an alms, with children and sick folks, that he 
might cure them, and bless them, suffering him to do all 
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things at his pleasure, only he was accompanied with ten or 
twelve men lest he should fly. And he (to the end he 
might jje reverenced as he passed) sometimes sounded upon 
a small flute, that the people might prepare to worship 
him. The feast being come, and he grown fat, they killed 
him, opened him, and cat him, making a solemn sacrifice 
of him.”‘ For example, at the annual festival of the great 
god Tezcatlipoca, which fell about Easter or a few days 
later, a young man was chosen to be the living image of 
Tezcatlipoca for a whole year. He had to be of un- 
blemished body, and he was carefully trained to sustain his 
lofty part with becoming grace and dignity. During the 
year he was lapped in luxury, and the king himself took 
care that the future victim was apparelled in gorgeous attire, 
“for already he esteemed him as a god.’* Attended by 
eight pages clad in the royal livery, the young man roamed 
the streets of the capital day and night at his pleasure, 
carrying flowers and playing the flute. AU who saw him 
fell on their knees before him and adored him, and he 
graciously acknowledged their homage. Twenty days before 
the festival at which he was to be saCTificed, four damsels, 
delicately nurtured, and bearing the names of four goddesses, 
were given , him to be his brides. For five days before 
the sacrifice divine honours were showered on him more 
abundantly than ever. The king remained in his palace, 
while the whole court went after the destined victim. Every- 
where there were solemn banquets and balls. On the last 
day the young man, still attended by his pages, was ferried 
across the lake in a covered barge to a small and lonely 
temple, which, like the Mexican temples in general, rose in 
the form of a pyramid. As he ascended the stairs of the 
temple he broke at every step one of the flutes on which 
he had played in the days of his glory. On reaching the 
summit he was seized and held down on a block of stone, 
while a priest cut open his breast with a stone knife, and 
plucking out his heart, offered it to the sun. His head was 
hung among the skulls of previous victims, and his legs and 

_ * Acosta, Hisiery of thi Indies, vol. Central Ilislory the vast Conltntnl 
•i' P- 323 (Hakluyt Soc. 1880). I have and Islands ^ America, trans. by 
modernised the spelling. Cp. Herrera, Stevens, Hi. aoy sq. 
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arms were cooked and prepared for the table of the lords. 
His place was immediately filled up by another young man, 
who for a year was treated with the same profound respect, 
and at the end of it shared the same fate.^ 

The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his 
representative comes to life again immediately, was graphic- 
ally represented in the Mexican ritual by skinning the slain 
man-god and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus 
became the new representative of the godhead. For example, 
at an annual festival a woman was sacrificed who repre- 
sented Toci, the Mother of the Gods, or the Earth-goddess. 
She was dressed with tlie ornaments, and bore the name of 
the goddess, whose living image she was believed to be. 
After being feasted and diverted with sham fights for .several 
days, she was taken at midnight to the summit of a temple, 
and beheaded on the shoulders of a man. The body was 
immediately flayed, and one of the priests, clotliing himself 
in the skin, became the representative of the goddess Toci. 
The skin of the woman’s thigh was removed separately, and 
a young man who represented the maize-god Cinteotl, the 
son of the goddess Toci, wrapt it round his face like a mask. 
Various ceremonies then followed, in which the two men, 
clad in the woman’s skin, played the parts respectively of 
the god and goddess.® For example, when the principal 
victims had been slain, their blood was offered to the repre- 
sentative of the maize-god in a vessel decked with feathers. 
This he tasted, bending over the vessel and dipping his 
finger in the blood while he uttered a loud and dolrful groan, 
which caused all that heard it to shudder and quake. At 

’ Sah&(;un, HisMrf gt'm'ra/e dfs r<-|ireaen(ing deities and slain in that 

fhosts dc U NetattUt Esfuignt (Paris, character, see Sahagun, pp. 75, lid 

jS8o), pp. 61 /f., 9 d- 99 . 103 ; Acosta, jy., 1*3, 1$$ sf., 164 383 ff?., 

JJiUery of tht Indus, vol. ii. p. 350 589 i .^costa, ii. 384 W. i Clavigero, 

fi/i/, (Hakluyt Society); Clavigero, i. 31a: liiLsscur de ^uit>ourg, iii. 

J/i's/jrj' ff/ A/exieo, tnas. by Cullen, i. 317 sf., 519 ry., 527 jy,, 529 sff., 

300; Braaaeur de Boorbourg, ///V/etVe 535 if.; Bancroft, ii. 323 sff., 
dfs Nalions chiHsits du Shxique tt 337 ly. 
ik VAnUrifue Cenfra/e, iii. 510.5(2; 

Bancroft, Ka/iin Xastf of the Patifie • Sahagun, I'p. iS sf., 68 tf., 133. 
i'Mes, ii. 319 Sf. The (acramenlal 139; Brasseur de Bourbourg, iii. 
banquet on the flesh of this 4 ead god has Bancroft, iii, 333-339; B. 

been already noticed (voL ii. p. 342 jy.). J. Payne, Hisloiy of the Nevi World 
For other Mexican instances of persons tailed AmeHea, i, 470 Sf. 
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the same moment, as the Indians firmly believed, a tremor 
ran through the earth itself.* Again, at the annual festival 
of the. god Totec, a number of captives having been killed 
and skinned, a priest clothed himself in one of their skins, 
and thus became the image of the god Totec. Then wear- 
ing the ornaments of the god — ^a crown of feathers, golden 
necklaces and ear-rings, scarlet shoes, and so forth — he was 
enthroned, and received offerings of the first-fruits and first 
fiowers of the season, together with bunches of the maize 
which had been kept for seed.* Every fourth year the 
Quauhtitlans offered sacrifices in honour of the god of 
fire. On the eve of the festival they sacrificed t%vo slaves, 
skinned them, and took out their thigh bones. Next day 
two priests clothed themselves in the .skins, took the bones 
in their hands, and with solemn steps and dismal bowlings 
descended the stairs of the temple. The people, who were 
assembled in crowds below, called out, " Behold, there come 
our gods.” “ 

Thus it appears that human sacrifices of the sort I 
suppose to have prevailed at Aricia were, as a matter of 
fact, systematically offered on a lai^e scale by a people 
whose level of culture was probably not inferior, if indeed it 
was not distinctly superior, to that occupied by the Italian 
races at the early period to which the origin of the Arician 
priesthood must be referred. The positive and indubitable 
evidence of the prc\-alence of such sacrifices in one part of 
the world may reasonably be allowed to strengthen the 
probability of their prevalence in places for which the 
evidence is less full and trustworthy. Taken all together, 
the facts which we liavc passed in review seem to show that 
the custom of killing men whom their worshippers regard 
as divine has prevailed in many parts of the world. But 
to clinch the argument, it is clearly desirable to prove 
that the custom of putting to death a human representative 
of a god was known and practised in ancient Italy elsewhere 
than in the Arician Grove. This proof 1 now propose to 
adduce. 

* E. J..rayn«, ef. <il. L 470. 60, 87 j??., 93; Clavigero, L 397 

* Sahagun, p. 584 sq. For this Bancn^l, ii. 306 sqq. 

festival see also id., pp. 37 sq., 58 ^ Qavigvto, i. 383. 
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§ 1 7. The Saiumalia and Kindred Festivals 


In an earlier part of this chapter we saw that many 
peoples have been used to observe an annual period of 
licence, when the customary restraints of law and morality 
are thrown aside, when the whole population give them- 
selves up to extravagant mirth and jollity, and when the 
darker passions find, a vent which would never be allowed 
them in the more staid and sober course of ordinary life. 
Such outbursts of the pent-up forces of human nature, too 
often degenerating into wild orgies of lust and crime, occur 
most commonly at the end of the year, and are frequently 
associated, as I have had occasion to point out, with one or 
other of the agricultural seasons, especially with the time of 
sowing or of harvest Now, of all these periods of licence 
the one which is best known and which in modern lan- 
guages has given its name to the rest, is the Saturnalia. 
This famous festival fell in December, the last month of the 
Roman year, and was popularly supposed to commemorate 
the merry reign of Saturn, the god of sowing and of 
husbandry, who lived on earth long ago as a righteous 
and beneficent king of Italy, drew the rude and scattered 
dwellers on the mountains tc^ether, taught them to till the 
ground, gave them laws, and ruled in peace. His reign was 
the fabled Golden Age ; the earth brought forth abundantly ; 
no sound of war or discord troubled the happy world ; no 
baleful love of lucre worked like poison in the blood of the 
industrious and contented peasantry. Slavery and private 
property were alike unknown ; all men had all things in 
common. At last the good god, the kindly king, vanished 
suddenly ; but his memory was cherished to distant ages, 
shrines were reared in his honour, and many hills and high 
places in Italy bore his name.’ Yet the bright tradition of 


‘ Virgil, Aeu. viiL 3i$-3a7, wiih 
th« comments of Servius : Ovid, FasH. 
i. 233 sgq. i Lucian, Saluntalia, 7 j 
Mactobius, Sat. i, 7. 21.26: Juuin, 
xliii, I. 3.5 ; Aoieliu* Victor, Origt 
gentis Remanat, 3 ; Dionjraios HaU- 
carnasensi*, Antiquit. Rom. i. 34^ 
On Saturn and the Saturnalia lee 
especially I’reller, Kdmisthe Mytho- 


ii. <0 tqq. A good account of 
ibe Saturnalia, based on the texts of 
the classical writers, is given by Desobry 
(Rome eu siitle itAvgusle? iii, I43 
sqq.(. The name Saturn seems to be 
etymolc^ically akin to satus and saiio, 
“asowiirg” or “planting.” Compare 
Feslus, s.v. *■ Opima spolia,” p. 186 
ed. Muller: **ipie [Satumus] agromn 
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his reign was crossed by a dark shadow : his altars are said 
to have been stained with the blood of human victims, for 
whom a more merciful age afterwards substituted effigies.^ 
Of this gloomy side of the god’s religion there is little or no 
trace in the descriptions which ancient writers have left us 
of the Saturnalia. Feasting and revelry and all the mad 
pursuit of pleasure are the features that seem to have 
especially marked this carnival of antiquity, as it went on 
for seven days in the streets and public squares and houses 
of ancient Rome from the seventeenth to the twenty-third of 
December.’* But no feature of the festival is more remarkable, 
nothing in it seems to have struck the ancients themselves 
more than the licence granted to slaves at this time. The 
distinction between the free and the servile classes was 
temporarily abolished. The slave might rail at his master, 
intoxicate himself like his betters, sit down at table with them, 
and not even a word of reproof would be administered to 
him for conduct which at any other season might have bee n 
punished with stripes, imprisonment, or death.® Nay, more, 
masters actually changed places with their slaves and 
waited on them at table ; and not till the serf had done 
eating and drinking was the board cleared and dinner set 
for his master.^ So far was this inversion of ranks carried, 
that each household became for a time a mimic republic in 
which the high offices of state were discharged by the 
slaves, who gave their orders and laid down the law as if 
they were indeed invested with all the dignity of the 
consulship, the praetorshi^^ and the bench.® Like the pale 
reflection of power thus accorded to bondsmen at the 
Saturnalia was the mock kingship for which freemen cast 
lots at the same season. The person on whom the lot fell 


eulltr iaittur, Heminarus a sata, 
ItHtutfta falcem tffinsiUir, t/uae ttl 
insiitu asrieelae." 

‘ Diooytiut KAlLcsni. Ant. Rem. i. 
38} Mactobius, Sat. i. 7. 31; Lac- 
(antlus, i. 31 i Amobiui, ii. 68. 

^ Fot tbe general diasipatioo of Ihe 
Saturnalia see Seneca, Efist. 18: for 
the seven days of the popular festival 
see Martial, aiv. 73. 3 ; Mactobius, 
Sat. L 10. 3 ; Lodan, Saturnalia, 21. 


’ ilorace, Sat. ii. 7. 4 y-; Macro- 
bius, Sat. i. 7. 36; Jusim, xliii. 1. 
4; Plutarch, Sulla, iS; Lucian, 
Saturnalia, 5, 7. 

* Macrobius, Sat. i. I2. 7i t *4- 
33 : Solinus, «. 35 ; Joannes Lytlus, 
Dt measiha. Hi. IS ! Athenaeus, xiv. 
p. 639 b; Dio Cassius, la. 19. 

» Seneca, Efist. 47- >4;. Compare 
Porphyry, De alstinentia, ii. 83. 
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enjoyed the title of king, and issued commands of a playful 
and ludicrous nature to his temporary subjects. One of 
them he might order to mix the wine, another to drink, 
another to sing, another to dance, another to speak in his 
own dispraise, another to carry a flute-girl on his back 
round the house.' 

Now, when we remember that the liberty allowed to 
slaves at this festive season was supposed to be an imitation 
of the state of society in Saturn's time, and that in general 
the Saturnalia pas.sed for nothing more or less than a 
temporary revival or restoration of the reign of that merry 
monarch, we are tempted to surmise that the mock king 
who presided over the revels may have originally represented 
Saturn himself. The conjecture is strongly confirmed, if not 
established, by a very curious and interesting account of the 
way in which the Saturnalia was celebrated by the Roman 
soldiers stationed on the Danube in the reign of Maximian 
and Diocletian. The account is preserved in a narrative of 
the martyrdom of St. Dasiu^ which has lately been unearthed 
from a Greek manuscript in the Paris library, and published 
by Professor Franz Cumont of Ghent Two briefer descrip- 
tions of the event and of the custom are contained in manu- 
scripts at Milan and Berlin ; one of them had already seen 
the light in an obscure volume printed at Urbino in 1727, 
but its importance for the history of the Roman religion, 
both ancient and modern, appears to have been overlooked 
until Professor Cumont drew the attention of scholars to all 
three narratives by publishing them together a few years ago.® 
According to these narratives, which have all the appearance 
of being authentic, and of which tlie longest is probably 
based on official documents, the Roman soldiers at Duros- 
tolum in Lower Moesia celebrated the Saturnalia year by 
year in the following manner. Thirty days before the 
festival they chose by lot from amongst themselves a young 

' Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 15 ; Arrian, coaitcously sending me a copy of this 
£>isstrl. i. 35. S ; I.ucian, important paper. Tlie bearing of the 
Sa/urnalia, 4. new evidence on tlie Saturnalia has 

l>cen further discussed by Messrs. I’or- 

* " I.es Actes de S. Dasius," . 4 n«. menlicr andCumomCLc roides.SatuA 
Uem flpllandiana, xvi. (1897), pp. 5. taXvs" Rtvnr de Phihlogie, xxi. (1897), 
16. 1 have to (hank Prof Cmnonl for pp. (43-153). 
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and handsome man, who was then clothed in royal aitirc to 
resemble Saturn. Thus arrayed and atlcndcd by a multi- 
tude of soldiers he went about in public with full licence ti> 
indulge his passions and to taste of every pleasure, howcvci- 
base and shameful. But if his reign was merry, it was short 
and ended tragically ; for when the thirty days were up and 
the festival of Saturn had come, he cut his own throat on 
the altar of the god whom he personated.' In the year 303 
A.D. the lot fell upon the Christian soldier Dasius, but 
he refused to play the part of the heathen god and soil 
his last days by debauchery. The threats and arguments 
of his commanding officer Bassus failed to shake his con- 
stancy, and accordingly he was beheaded, as the Christian 
martyrologist records with minute accuracy, at Ourostolum by 
the soldier John on Friday the twentieth day of November, 
being the twenty-fourth day of the moon, at the fourth 
hour. 

This account sets in a new and lurid light the office of 
the King of the Saturnalia, the ancient Lord of Misrule, 
who presided over the winter revels at Rome in the time of 
Horace and of Tacitus. It seems to prove that his busines.s 
bad not always been that of a mere harlequin or merry- 
andrew who.se only care was that the revelry should run 
high and tlie fun grow fast and furious, while the fire blazed 
and crackled on the hearth, while the streets swarmed with 
festive crowd.s, and through the clear frosty air, far away to 
the north, Soracte showed his coronal of snow. When we 
compare this comic monarch of the gay, the civilised 
metropolis with his grim counterpart of the rude camp on 
the Danube, and when we remember the long array of 
similar figures, ludicrous yet tragic, who in other ages atid 
in other lands, wearing mock crowns and wrapt in sceptred 
palls, have played their little pranks for a few brief hours or 
days, then passed before their time to a violent death, wo 
can hardly doubt that in the King of the Saturnalia at 
Rome, as he is depicted by classical writers, we .see only a 

1 The phnsc of the t'aris MS. is niock kinj; iicii-ilici liy liin O'vn hand 
Axnbigiioiis {toU KOl fuvupoit (/uWovra tavriv toO 

^SiiKoif rpoftsii/u^tr iavrir vworSiir, Kpiroi-. I{i'rliii -MS. : iavrir 

Viro ^iaxalpa^) } but Ihu oveoxtipu, np Kporv. MS.), 

other two versions say plainly that the 
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feeble emasculated copy of that original, whose strong 
features have been fortunately preserved for us by the 
obscure author of the Martyrdom of St. Dasius. In other 
words, the martyrologist’s account of the Saturnalia agrees 
so closely with the accounts of similar rites elsewhere, which 
could not possibly have been known to him, that the 
substantial accuracy of his description may be regarded as 
established ; and further, since the custom of putting a mock 
king to death as a representative of a god cannot have 
grown out of a practice of appointing him to preside over a 
holiday revel, whereas the reverse may very well have 
happened, we are justified in assuming that in an earlier 
and more barbarous age it was the universal practice in 
ancient Italy, wherever the worship of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditionary privileges of Saturn for a season, and then died, 
whether by his own or another’s hand, whether by the knife 
or the fire or on the gallows-tree, in the character of the 
good god who gave his life for the world. In Rome itself 
and other great towns the growth of civilisation had prob- 
ably mitigated this cruel custom long before the Augustan 
age, and transformed it into the innocent shape it wears in 
the writings of the few classical writers who bestow a 
passing notice on the holiday King of the Saturnalia But 
in remoter districts the older and sterner practice may long 
have survived ; and even if after the unification of Italy the 
barbarous usage was suppressed by the Roman government, 
the memory of it would be handed down by the peasants 
and would tend from time to time, as still happens with the 
lowest forms of superstition among ourselves, to lead to a 
recrudescence of the practice, especially among the rude 
soldiery on the outskirts of the empire over whom the 
once iron hand of Rome was beginning to relax its grasp.^ 

> The opinion that at Rome a man licet Scerfiace, 7 i Minucius Felix, 
luetl to be saaifieed at the Saturnalia Occavius, 22 and 30 ; Lactantiua, i. 
cannot be regarded aa io iuelf im* 21; Porphyry, Tie ab:liitentia,'u. 56. 
probable, when we remember that We may conjecture that at tirst the 
down apparently to the eslabliahmcnt sacrifice took place on Lite lop of the 
of Chriatianiiy a human vklim was Alban Mounuin, and was offered 10 
slaughtered every year at Rome in Saturn, to whom, os we have aecn,’ 
honour of Lnlian Jupiter. See Ter- high places were sacred. 
tuUian, A/'olescii‘>‘t> 9» Centra Cnet- 
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The resemblance between the Saturnalia of ancient and 
the Carnival of modem Italy has been often remarked ; but 
in the light of all the facts that have come before us, we 
may well ask whether the resemblance does not amount to 
identity. I have shown that in Italy, Spain, and France, that is, 
in the countries where the influence of Rome has been deepest 
and most lasting, a conspicuous feature of the Carnival is a 
burlesque figure personifying the festive season, which after 
a .short career of glory and dissipation is publicly shot, 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed, to the feigned grief or genuine 
delight of the populace. If the view here suggested of the 
Carnival is correct, this grotesque personae is no other 
than a direct successor of the old King of the Saturnalia, 
the master of the revels, the real man who personated 
Saturn and, when the revels were over, suffered a real death 
in his assumed character. The King of the Bean on 
Twelfth Night and the medieval Bishop of Fools, Abbot 
of Unreason, or Lord of Misrule are figures of the same 
sort and may perhaps have had a similar origin.* 

’ As to the King of the liean, see Satkstn (Vienna, 1885), p. 2S2 ; 
Boemus, Mores, leges el ri/us omnium Witzscbel, Sageu, Sitlea mid Gcbrducke 
/MW (Lyons, 154I), p. 222; Laisnel, aus Thiiriitgen, p. I75,S 29; Schneller, 
de la S^le, Croyanees et IJgeudes du Marekeu und Sugen aus H'dlscAlirol, 
Cenire dela l-'rance, i. 19-29 ; Lecceur, p. 231, | 4 ; Montanus, DU deulsche 
Esifuissesdu Hoeoge Nm-mand,\\. 125; Volksfcsle, p. 18; Lecceur, Esquisses 
SchmiU, Sitten und Sagen dtt Eifer da Roeage Norniand, ii. 20 sq. ; E. 
Volkes, L 6 sq. ; Brand, Popular Meier, Deutseke Sagen, Silten und 
AiUiqirilUs, i. 21 sgq. ; Cortet, Pe/es Gehrduckt aus Stktvaben, p. 473, § 
religuuses, p. 29 sqg. As to the 237 ; Kuhn and Scliwartz, Nord- 
Bishop of Fools, Abbot of Unreason, deutseke Sagen, MdrikenundCetraueke, 
Lord ofMisnile, etc., see Brand, ear. p. 4II, § 163; A. Kuhn, Sagen, 
•i. 497 sqq. i Bilrenger-Ftiaud, Super- Ceirdueke und Mdreken aus Weslfalen, 
stitiens et Survivaiiees, iv. 4 sqq. A ii. p. 1 15, $ 354. May we conjecture 
clue to the original functions of the that the King of (he Bean foimerly 
King of the Bean on Twelfth Night reigned during these twelve days, and 
b perhaps futabhed by (he popular lh.-u one of liis chief functions was (u 
Itclicf that the weather for the ensuing perform oiagical ceremonies for en- 
twelve tnonUu was detcrmineal by suring good weather ihrougiioiit the 
the weather of the twelve days from coming year? It is at least notice- 
Chrisimas to Twelfth Day, the weatlkcr able that the number twelve meets 
of each particular month being pt^. us often in the present tine of inquiry, 
nosiicated from that of one particular In Gloucestershire on the eve of the 
day. See Brand, op. eit. i. 28; Twelfth Day the farm-servants used 
}ia.s\s^,Sagtn,MdrekinundCebrSHche (0 assemble in a cornfield and kindle 
aus MMeniurg, ii. 350, § 1292; Iwclve fires in a row, round the largest 
Birlioger, VolksIkUmlitkai aus Sekiaa- of which they drank to the health of 
ien, i. 468 sq., 470 ; Haltrich, their master and the success of the 
Zur Volkshwde dor Sietenbiirgtr barrest (Pennant, “Tour in Scot- 
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As the Carnival is always held on the last three days 
before the beginning of Lent, its date shifts somewhat from 
year to year, but it invariably falls either in February or 
March. Now, if the Saturnalia, like many other seasons of 
licence, was always observed at the end of the old year or 
the beginning of the new one, it must, like the Carnival, 
have been originally held in February or March at the time 
when March was the first month of the Roman year. So 
strong and persistent are the conservative instincts of the 
peasantry in respect to old custom, that it would be no 
matter for surprise if, in rural districts of Italy, the ancient 
festival continued to be celebrated at the ancient time long 
after the change of the calendar had shifted the official 
celebration of the Saturnalia in the towns from February to 
December. Latin Christianity, which struck at the root of 
official or civic paganism, has always been tolerant of its 
rustic cousins, the popular festivals and ceremonies which, 
unaffected by political and religious revolutions, by the 
passing of empires and of gods, have been carried on by the 
people with but little change from time immemorial, and 
represent in fact the ordinal stock from which the state 
religions of classical antiquity were comparatively late off- 
shoots. Thus it may very well have come about that while 
the new faith stamped out the Satumnlia in the towns, it 
suffered the original festival, disguised by a difference of 
date, to linger unmolested in the country ; and so the old 
feast of Saturn, under the modern name of the Carnival, has 
reconquered the cities, and goes on merrily under the eye 
and with the sanction of the Catholic Church. 

The opinion that the Saturnalia originally fell in Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March receives some support from 

Und,” in rink«rton'* Veyagts ami of «be niowh Ilceawmbaeon, and ih.il 
Travth, iii. 49 ; Bfan«l, «/». iH. I 33. a cake with iwctvc knols was offered 
compare 28). In Ireland on the same (o him. In ihc riiual of ancient India 
day "they use to set up as high as there was a festival or sacred period of 
they can a sieve of oau, and in it a twelve <Iays or nighls {Thmi/aMha), on 
dozen of candles set round, and in the which a|>(«ircnt1y the fortune and the 
centre one larger, all lighted” (Sir crops of the year were supposed in 
Henry Piers, quoted by Brand, tit. some measure to depend. See A. 
L 25)- Wc shall see presenUy that Hillebrandi, rerfw/Se £?//??• u/rtf^awA-r 
at Athens the festival of Ctonns — the (Slrasburg, 1897), p. 5 ry. 

Greek Saturn — fell on (he twelfth day 
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the circumstance that the festival of the Matronalia, at which 
mistresses feasted their slaves just as masters did theirs at 
the Saturnalia, always continued to be held on the first of 
March, even when the Roman year began with January,' 
It is further not a little recommended by the consideration 
that this date would be eminently appropriate for the festival 
of Saturn, -the old Italian god of sowing and planting, It 
has always been a puzzle to explain why such a festival 
should have been held at midwinter ; but on the present 
hypothesis the mystery vanishes. With the Italian farmer 
February and Marcii were the great season of the spring 
sowing and planting ;* nothing could be more natural than 
that the husbandman should inaugurate the season with the 
worship of the deity to whom he ascribed the function of 
quickening the seed. Further, the orgiastic character of the 
festival is readily explained by the help of facts which met 
us in a former part of our investigation. We have seen 
that between the sower and the seed there is commonly 
supposed to c.xist a sympathetic connection of such a nature 
that his conduct directly affects and can promote or retard 
the growth of the crops. What wonder then if the simple 
hu?bandraan imagined that by cramming his belly, by 
swilling and guzzling just before he proceeded to sow his 
fields, he thereby imparted additional vigour to the seed ? 
But while his crude philosophy may thus have painted 
gluttony and intoxication in the agreeable colours of duties 
which he owed to himself, to his family, and to the common- 
wealth, it is possible that the zest with which he acquitted 
himself of liis obligations may have been whetted by a less 
comfortable reflection. In modern times the indulgence of 
the Carnival is immediately followed, by the abstinence of 
Lent ; and if the Carnival is the direct descendant of the 
Saturnalia, may not I.ent in like manner be merely the con- 

‘ Maeioblus, Sat. L is. 7 ; Solinus, bnix, Saturn, i. 13 . 6, compared willi 
1. 35, p. 13 ed. Mommten (fim e<li- Otofenira, xi. 2. 6, where the note of 
tion) ; Joannes Lydus, De miHsiius, ihc commcni.ator Niclas may lie eon* 
ijj. 15. On the other hand, we know miIicH. This iriinsfcrencc is strictly 
that the ceremony of renewing (he analogous 10 the change which I con- 
laurels, which originally took place on jectute lo luve been made in the date 
the first of March, was long nfleiwanls of celebrating the Saturnalia, 
tiansferred to the first of January. Sec s Paliadins, re rw/iVa, books 
Ovid, /'asti, iii. 135 ryy,, and Macro- iii. and \\-. passiut. 
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tiiluation, under a thin disguise, of a period of temperance 
which was annually observed, from superstitious motives, by 
Italian farmers long before the Christian era? Direct 
evidence of this, so far as I am aware, is not forthcoming ; 
but we have seen that a practice of abstinence from fleshly 
lusts has been observed by various j>coples as a sympathetic 
charm to foster the growth of the seed ; ^ and such an 
observance would be an appropriate sequel to the Saturnalia, 
if that festival was indeed, as I conjecture it to have been, 
originally held in spring as a religious or magical preparation 
for sowing and planting. In Burma a similar fast, which a 
recent writer calls the Buddhist Lent, is observed for three 
months every year while the ploughing and sowing of the 
fields go forward ; and the custom is believed to be far older 
than Buddhism, which has merely given it a superficial tinge 
like the veneer of Christianity which, if I am right, has over- 
laid an old heathen observance in Lent. This Burmese 
Lent, we are told, covers the rainy season from the full 
moon of July to the full moon of October. “ This is the 
time to plough, this is the time to sow ; on the villagers’ 
exertions in these months depends all their maintenance for 
the rest of the year. Every man, every woman, every child, 
has hard work of some kind or another. And so, what with 
the difficulties of travelling, what with the work there is to do, 
and what with the custom of Lent, every one stays at home. 
It is the time for prayer, for fasting, for improving the soul. 
Many men during these months will live even as the monks 
live, will eat but before midday, will abstain from tobacco. 
There are no plays during Lent, and there are no marriages. 
It is the time for preparing the land for the crop ; it is the time 
for preparing the soul for eternity. The congregations on the 
Sundays will be far greater at this time than at any other ; 
there will be more thought of the serious things of life.”''* 
Beyond the limits of Italy festivals of the same general 
character as the Saturnalia appear to have been held over a 
considerable area of the ancient world. A characteristic 

‘ Above, vol. ii. p. *09 jyy. Buddha retired to a monastery. But 

- n. The Soul a Peefi/e “ the custom was Tar older even than 

(London, 1898), p. 17* sf. The th.-it — so old that we do not know how 
urihodus CNplanation of the custom is it arose. Its orii’in is lost in the mists 
th.-tt during these three mouths the of far-away time.” 
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feature of the Saturnalia, as we saw, was an inversion of 
social ranks, masters changing places with their slaves and 
waiting upon them, while slaves were indulged with a 
semblance not merely of freedom but even of power and 
office. In various parts of Greece the same hollow show of 
granting liberty to slaves was made at certain festivals. 
Thus at a Cretan festival of Hermes the servants feasted 
and their masters waited upon them. The Troezenians 
observed a certain solemnity lasting many days, on one of 
which the slaves played at dice with the citizens and were 
treated to a banquet by their lords. The Thessalians held 
a great festival called Peloria, which Baton of Sinope identi- 
fied with the Saturnalia, and of which the antiquity is 
vouched for by a tradition that it originated with the Pelas- 
gians. At this festival sacrifices were offered to Pelorian 
Zeus, tables .splendidly adorned were set out, all strangers 
were invited to the feast, all prisoners released, and the 
slaves sat down to the banquet, enjoyed full freedom of 
speech, and were served by their masters.^ 

But the Greek festival which appears to have corre- 
sponded most closely to the Italian Saturnalia was the 
Cronia or festival of Cronus, a god whose barbarous myth 
and cruel ritual clearly belong to a very early stratum of 
Greek religion, and who was by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity identified with Saturn. We are told that his 
festival was celebrated in most parts of Greece, but especially 
at Athens, where the old god and his wife Rhea had a 
shrine near the stately, but far more modern, temple of 
Olympian Zeus. A joyous feast, at which masters and 
slaves sat down together, formed a leading feature of the 
solemnity. At Athens the festival fell in the height of 
summer, on the twelfth day of the month Hecatombacon, 
which answered nearly to July ; and tradition ran that 
Cccrops, the first king of Attica, had founded an altar in 
honour of Cronus and Rhea, and had ordained that master 
and man should share a common meal when the harvest 
was got in.* Yet there are indications that at Athens the 

' Alhenoeas, xiv. pp. 639 B-64OA. As to the temple of Cronus and Rhea, 

‘ Macrubius, .SW. i. 7. 37 ; (A i. 10. sec Pausanias, L tS. 7 ■, Bekker's 
32 ; Demosthenes, Or. xaiv. 26, p. 708. AiuciUla Grae^a, >. p. 273, line 20 tg. 
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Cronia may once have been a spring festival. For a cake 
with twelve knobs, which perhaps referred to the twelve 
months of the year, was offered to Cronus by the Athenians 
on the fifteenth day of the month Elaphebolion, which 
corresponded roughly to March,' and there are traces of a 
licence accorded to slaves at the Dionysiac festival of the 
opening of the wine-jars, which fell on the eleventh day of 
the preceding month Anthesterion.* At Olympia the festival 
of Cronus undoubtedly occurred in spring ; for here a low 
but steep hill, now covered with a tangled growth of dark 
holly-oaks and firs, was sacred to him, and on its top certain 
men, who bore the title of kings, offered sacrifice to the 
old god at the vernal equinox in the Elean month Elaphius.* 
.In this last ceremony, which probably went on year 6y 
year long before the upstart Zeus had a temple built for 
himself at the foot of the hill, there are two points of special 
interest, first the date of the ceremony, and second the title 
of the celebrants. First, as to the date, the spring equinox, 
or the twenty-first of March, must have fallen so near the 
fifteenth day of the Athenian month Elaphebolion, that 
we may fairly ask whether the Athenian custom of offering 
a cake to Cronus on that day may not also have been an 
equinoctial ceremony. In the second place, the title of 
kings borne by the sacrificers suggests that they may have 
personated Cronus himself. For, like his Italian counter- 
part Saturn, the Greek Cronus was believed to have been a 
king who reigned in heaven or on earth during the blissful 
Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods without 
toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of festivity, and 
death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of 


‘ Corptu iHsa-iptimum AtHnrum, 
iii. No. 77. 

* Aut;. Momnuen, /iartolcgie, p. 
349, quotieg Scbol. od Hesiod, H'erit 
and Days, 370. “Wlien ihe slaves,'' 
says Plutarch, '* feast at the Crooia or 
go about ociebradog the festival of 
Dionysus in the country, the shouts 
they raise and the tumult they make in 
their rude merriment ore intolerable" 
{Non posse suaviUr vM sceundum 


Rpienmm, 26 ). That the original 
festival of Cronus fell at Athens in 
Anthesterion is the view of Aug. 
Mommsen (<51. tit. pp. 22, 79 ; £>ie 
h'tste dtr Stadt Alhest, p. 402 ). 

* Pausanias, vL 20. 1. Compare 
Dionysius! Haliearnasensis, AntiguH. 
Kent. i. 34. The title of these men 
(^offtXot) must undoubtedly be equiva- 
lent to kings 
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agc.‘ Thus the analogy of the Olympian Cronia, probably 
one of the oldest of Greek festivals, to the Italian Saturnalia 
would be very close if originally, as I conjecture, the 
Saturnalia fell in spring and Saturn was personated at it, 
as we have good reason to believe, by a man dressed as a 
king. May we go a step further and suppose that, just as the 
man who acted King Saturn at the Saturnalia was formerly 
slain in that character, so one of the kings who celebrated 
the Cronia at Olympia not only played the part of Cronus, 
but was sacriflced, a.s god and victim in one, on the top of 
the hill ? Cronus certainly bore a sinister reputation in 
antiquity. He passed for an unnatural parent who had 
devoured his own offspring, and he was regularly identified 
by the Greeks with the cruel Semitic Baals who delighted in 
the sacrifice of human victims, especially of children.* A 
legend which savours strongly of infant sacrifice is reported 
of a shrine that stood at the very foot of the god’s own hill 
at Olympia ; * and a quite unambiguous story was told of 
the sacrifice of a babe to Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus 
in Arcadia, where the worship of Zeus was probably nothing 
but a continuation, under a new name, of the old worship of 
Cronus, and where human victin* appear to have been 
regularly offered down to the Christian era.^ The Rhodians 
annually sacrificed a man to Cronus in the month Meta- 
geitnion ; at a later time they kept a condemned criminal 
in prison till the festival of the Cronia was come, then led 
him forth outside the gates, made him drunk with wine, and 
cut his throat.® With the parallel of the Saturnalia before 
our eyes, we may surmise that the victim who thus ended 
his life in a state of intoxication at the Cronia may perhaps 
have personated King Cronus himself, the god who reigned 
In the happy days of old when men had nothing to do but 

' Hesiod, Works ami Dnvs, III, * Piiusanias, vi. 20. 4 sq. 

169 ! Pteto, Pelituus, p. ’ 269 A ; ' Plato, Rcf-uilu, ix. p. 565 i> e j 

Diodons, iii. 61, V. 66 ; juli.'tn, Co»> pseudo-Plaio, .l/iwof, p. 315 C i I’liny, 
viviuot, p. 317 II D (pp. 407, 40S ed. Aii/. //»>/. viii. 81 ? Pausanias, viii. sand 
Heriidri) | “ Anonymi Chronoiogica," 38 j Porphyry, ^ oks/inenlia, ii. *7 ; 
prioted in the Bonn edition 0/ Malalas, Aufustinc, /Ar (Hniale dei, xviii. 17. 
p. 17. See further M. Mayer’s anicle The suggestion that Lycaean Zeus 
“ Kronos,” Koschei's f^xikm dcr may have been merely « successor of 
grieck. umi rim. Mytholegit, ii. 1458. Crotius is due to my friend Professor 

* See M. Mayer, op. d/. ii. 1501 W. Ridgeway. 
sqq. a Poiph^, Dt aislinUHtia, ti. 34. 
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to eat and drink and make merry. At least the Rhodian 
custom lends some countenance to the conjecture that 
formerly a human victim may have figured at the sacrifice 
which the so-called kings offered to Cronus on his hill at 
Olympia. In this connection it is to be remembered that 
we have already found well-attested examples of a custom 
of sacrificing the scions of royal houses in ancient Greece.' 
If the god to whom, or perhaps rather in whose character, 
the princes were sacrificed, was Cronus, it would be natural 
that the Greeks of a later age should identify him with 
Baal or Moloch, to whom in like manner Semitic kings 
offered up their children. The Laphystian Zeus of Thessaly 
and Boeotia, like the Lycacan Zeus of Arcadia, was probaljly 
nothing but the aboriginal deity, commonly known as 
Cronus, whose gloomy rites the Greek invaders suffered the 
priests of the vanquished race to continue after the ancient 
manner, while they quieted their scruples of conscience or 
satisfied their pride as conquerors by investing the blood- 
thirsty old savage with the name, if not with the character, 
of their own milder deity, the humane and gracious Zeus. 

When we pass from Europe to Asia Minor, from ancient* 
Greece to ancient BabylM and the regions where Babylonian 
influence penetrated, we are still met with festivals which 
bear the closest resemblance to the oldest form of the 
Italian Saturnalia. The reader may remember the festival 
of the Sacaea, on which I had occasion to touch in an 
earlier part of this chapter.* It was held at Babylon 
during five days of the month Lous, beginning with the 
sixteenth day of the month. During its continuance, just 
as at the Saturnalia, masters and servants changed places, 
the servants issuing orders and the masters obeying them ; 
and in each house one of the servants, dressed as a king 
and bearing the title of Zoganes, bore rule over the house- 
hold. Further, ju.st as at the Saturnalia in its original form 
a man was dressed as King Saturn in royal robes, allowed 
to indulge his passions and caprices to the full, and then 
put to death, so at the Sacaea a condemned prisoner, who 
probably also bore for the time being tlie title of Zoganes, was 
arrayed in the king’s attire and suffered to play the despot, 

’ .Above, vi>J. ii. p. 34 sqij. - Vol. ii, p. 24 sqi}. 
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to use the king’s concubines, and to give himself up to 
feasting and debauchery without restraint, only however in 
the end to be stript of his borrowed finery, scourged, and 
hanged or crucified.* From Strabo we learn that this Asiatic 
counterpart of the Saturnalia was celebrated in Asia Minor 
wherever the worship of the Persian goddess Anaitis had 
established itself. He describes it as a Bacchic orgy, at 
which the revellers were disguised as Scythians, and men 
and women drank and dallied tc^cther by day and night.^ 
As the worship of Anaitis, though of Persian origin, 
appears to have been deeply leavened with coarse elements 
which it derived from the sensual religion of Babylon,* we 
njay perhaps regard Mesopotamia as the original home 
from which the Sacaean festival spread westward into other 
parts of Asia Minor. Now the Sacaean festival, described 
by the Babylonian priest Berosus in the first book of his 
history of Babylon, has been plausibly identified * with the 
great Babylonian festival of the New Year called Zakmuk 
or Zagmuku which has become known to us in recent times 
through inscriptions. The Babylonian year began with the 
sprii^ month of Nisan, which seems to have covered the 
second half of March and the first -half of April. Thus the 
New Year festival, which occupied at least the first eleven 
days of Nisan, probably included the spring equinox. It 
was held in honour of Marduk or Merodach, the chief god 
of Babylon, whose great temple in the city formed the 
religfious centre of the solemnity. For here, in a splendid 
chamber of the vast edifice, all the gods were believed to 
assemble at this season under the presidency of Marduk for 
the purpose of determining the fates for the new year, 
especially the fate of the king’s life. The festival was of 
hoar antiquity, for it was known to Gudea, an old 
king of Southern Babylonia who flourished about three 
thousand years before the beginning of our era, and 

' Atbenaeus,xiv. [1. 639c; Dio Chry- * See Ed. Meyer's arliele “Anaili*," 
aostom. Or. iv. 69 !</. (vol. i. p. 76 in Roseber's Lfxihan dir uud 

ed. Dindorf). From Athenaeus we rtm. AlytMa^u, i. 330 
learn that the festival was described or * By Bruno Meissner, “ Zur Ent. 
mentioned Berosus in his first book siehungsgeschichle ties Purimfestes," 
and by Ctesias in his second. Ztitsikrifl tkr dtHtsehtn mergtnUn. 

dischen Gestllsckaft, L (1896), pp. 296- 
301. 


* Strabo, xi. 8. 5. 
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it is mentioned in an early account of the Great Flood. At 
a much later period it is repeatedly referred to by King 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. Nebuchadnezzar records 
how he built of bricks and bitumen a chapel or altar, “ a 
thing of joy and rejoicing," for the great festival of Marduk, 
the lord of the gods ; and we read of the rich and abundant 
offerings which were made by the high priest at this time.* 
Unfortunately the notices of this Babylonian festival of the 
New Year which have come down to us deal chiefly with 
its mythical aspect and throw little or no light on the mode 
of its celebration. Hence its identity with the Sacaea must 
remain for the present a more or less probable hypothesis. 
In favour of the hypothesis may be alleged in the first place 
the resemblance of the names Sacaea and Zoganes to 
Zakmuk or Zagmuku, and in the second place the very 
significant statement that the fate of the king’s life was 
supposed to be determined by the gods, under the presidency 
of Marduk, at the Zakmuk or New Year's festival.* When 
we remember that the central feature of the Sacaea appears 
to have been the saving of the king's life for another year 
by the vicarious sacrifice of a criminal on the cross or the 
gallows, we can understand that the season was a critical 
one for the king, and may well have been regarded as 
determining his fate for the ensuing twelve months. A 
difficulty, however, in the way of identifying the Sacaea 
with the Zakmuk arises from the statement of Berosus that 
the Sacaea fell on the sixteenth day of Lous, which was the 
tenth month of the Syro-Macedonian calendar, and appears 
to have nearly coincided with July. Thus if the Sacaea 
occurred in July and the Zakmuk in March, the theory of 
their identity could not be maintained. But the identifica- 
tion of the months of the Syro-Macedonian calendar is a 
matter of some uncertainty ; as to the month Lous in 


* Kasmehgie tUr Babyhnier, 

p. 84 H. Ziminem, “Zoc Ffny« 

ntcli dem Urspningc lies rurim{«st«s,” 
Zeittthri/t fiir die alllcelamenl/itAe 
/ Visicnsekafl, xi. (1891), p. 159 tqg, ; 
A. Jeremias, s.r. “ Marduk,” RoMh^s 
Ltxikon der p-ieeh. and rim. Myth- 
ehgie, ii. 2347 si/.x M. Jastrow, /te- 


Uyiea oj liabyhnia and Assyria, pp. 
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transcription the name of the festival 
VRLs Zakmuk ; the other nulhoriiies 
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* The statement occurs in an in- 
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particular the evidence of ancient writers appears to be 
conflicting,’ and until we have ascertained beyond the reach 
of doubt when Lous fell at Babylon in the time of Berosus, 
it would be premature to allow much weight to the seeming 
discrepancy in the dates of the two festivals. 

A frc.sh and powerful argument in favour of the identity 
of the two festivals is furnished by the connection which has 
been traced between both of them and the Jewish feast of 
Purim.* There arc good grounds for believing that Puritn 
was unknown to the Jews until after the exile and that they 
learned to observe it during their captivity in the East. 
The festival is first mentioned in the book of Esther, which, 
by the majority of critics is assigned to the fourth or third 
century B.c.,® and which certainlj' cannot be older than the 
Persian period, since the scene of the narrative is laid in Susa 
at the court of a Persian king Ahasuerus, whose name appears 
to be the Hebrew equivalent of Xerxes. The next reference 
to Purim occurs in the second book of Maccabees, a work 
written probably about the beginning of our era.^ Thus 
from the absence of all notice of Purim in the older books 
of the Bible, %ve may fairly conclude that the festival was 
instituted or imported at a comparatively late date among 
the Jews. The same conclusion is supported by the book 
of Esther itself, which was manifestly written to explain the 
origin of the feast and to suggest motives for its observance. 
For, according to the author of the book, the festival was 
established to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from a great danger which threatened them in Persia under 
the reign of King Xerxes. Thus the opinion of modern 
Kholars that the feast of Purim, as celebrated by the Jews, 
was of late date and oriental origin, is borne out by the 
tradition of the Jews themselves. An examination of that 


‘ See article “ Cnlcndaiioni,” in 
Snitb'i p/ Onck ttrtd KoMan 

I. 339 5 'anti above, vol. 
11. a 354, note i. 

H. Zimmeni, “Zur Frage nach 
dem Uisprungc des Purimfesies," Ant- 
fUr dieaUUstammllicht It'/ssfu- 
xi. (1891), pp. 157.169: VV. 
^owack, LehrhuU der htbrditeheii 
ArckdologU, ii. igS tqj . ; Br. Aleissner, 
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(1897). p. 150. 
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tradition and of the mode of celebrating the feast renders 
it probable that Purim is nothing but a more or less 
disguised form of the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea or 
Zakmuk. 

In the first place, the feast of Purim was and is held on 
the fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar, the last month 
of the Jewish year, which corresponds roughly to March.* 
Thus the date agrees nearly, though not exactly, with the 
date of the Babylonian Zakmuk, which fell a fortnight later 
in the early days of the following month Nisan. A trace 
of the original celebration of Purim in Nisan may perhaps 
be found in the statement that " they cast Pur, that is, the 
lot, before Haman ” in Nisan, the first month of the year.® 
It has been suggested with some plausibility that the Jews 
may have shifted the date of Purim in order that the new 
and foreign festival might not clash with their own- old 
festival of the Passover, which began on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan. Another circunistance which speaks at once for 
the alien origin of Purim and for its identity with Zakmuk 
is its name. The author of the book of Esther derives the 
name Purim from pur, “a lot,”* but no such word with 
this signification exists in Hebrew, and hence we are driven 
to look for the meaning and etymology of Purim in some 
other language. A specious theory is that the name was 
derived from an Assyrian word pultru, “ an assembly,” and 
referred primarily to the great assembly of the gods which, 
as we have seen, formed a chief feature of the festival of 
Zakmuk, and was held annually in the temple of Marduk 
at Babylon for the purpose of determining the fates or 
lots of the new year ; * the august assembly appears to 
have been occasionally, if not regularly, designate by the 
very name pu/jru} On this hypothesis the traditional 
Jewish explanation of the name Purim preserved a genuine 

' We knowfromJosephu»{. 4 «r/V«/V. * Esther iii. 7, ix. 26. 

iii. 10. 5) that in the iDonth Nisan, * This is the view of Zimmern 

the first month of the Jewish year, the {Ztilukrifl far dk ahUstarnsnUicht 
sun was in Aries. Now the sun is in Il'isunscAaft, xi, (iSgi), p, 157 sfg.), 
Aries from March 20lh or atsl to and it is favoured by Nowack (Ze 4 i- 
April tgth or 20th; hence Nisan AurA dtr AcArititcAtn Artkaologie-, ii. 
answers approximately 10 April, and 198 sf.). 

Adar to March. * Jensen, Koimolo^c <Ur Babytonkr , 

Esther iii. 7. p. 24O sq. 
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kernel of historical truth, or at least of mythical fancy, under 
the husk of a verbal error ; for the name, if this derivation 
of it is correct, really signified not “ the lots ” but the 
assembly for drawing or othermse determining the lots. 
Another explanation which has been offered is “that pitr 
or b(ir seems to be an old Assyrian word for ‘ stone,’ and 
that therefore it is possible that the word was also used to 
signify ‘ lot,’ like the Hebrew ' lot,’ which originally, no 
doubt, mea^t ‘ little stone.’ ’’ ' Either of these explanations 
of the name Purim, by tracing it back to the New Year 
assembly of the gods at Babylon for settling the lots, 
furnishes an adequate explanation of the traditional associa- 
tion of Purim with the casting of lots — an association all 
the more remarkable and all the more likely to be ancient 
because there is nothing to justify it either in the Hebrew 
language or in the Jewish mode of celebrating the festival. 
When to this we add the joyous, nay, extravagant festivity 
which has always been characteristic of Purim and is entirely 
In keeping with a New Year celebration, we may perhaps 
be thought to have made out a fairly probable case for 
holding that the Jewish feast is derived from the Babylonian 
New Year festival of Zakmuk. Whether the Jews borrowed 
the feast directly from the Babylonians or indirectly through 
the Persian conquerors of Babylon is a question which 
deserves to be considered ; but the Persian colouring of 
the book of Esther speaks strongly for the view that Purim 
came to Israel by way of Persia, and this view is confirmed 
by other evidence, to which I shall have to ask the reader’s 
attention a little later on. 

If the links which bind Purim to Zakmuk are reason- 
ably strong, the chain of evidence which connects the Jewish 
festival with the Sacaea is much stronger. Nor is this 
surprising when we remember that, while the popular mode 
of celebrating Zakmuk is unknown, we possess important 
and trustworthy details as to the manner of holding the 
Sacaea. We have seen that the Sacaea was a wild Bac- 

* The explanation is that of Jensen, 1 desire lo thank the editors 

^^ted by Nolileke in Enyclofinlia of the RarydopthUa Rihliea for their 
Btbhca, s.v. ‘‘Esther.” lo Greek, couttesyin allciwinginc tosee Professor 
or a ahnilar reason, the word for Koldeke’s atlicit' in proof. 
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chanalian revel at which raen and women disguised them- 
selves and drank and played together in a fashion that was 
more gay than modest. Now this is, or used to be, pre- 
cisely the nature of Purim. The two days of the festival, 
according to the author of the book of Esther, were to be 
kept for ever as " days of feasting and gladness, and of send- 
ing portions one to another, and gifts to the poor,” ’ And 
this joyous character the festival seems always to have 
retained, The author of a tract in the Talmud lays it down 
as a rule that at the feast of Puritn every Jew is bound to 
drink until he cannot distinguish between the words ‘‘ Cursed 
be Haman” and “Blessed be Mordecai”; and he tells how 
on one occasion a certain Rabba drank so deep at Purim 
that he murdered a rabbi without knowing what he was 
about. Indeed Purim has been described as the Jewish 
Bacchanalia, and we are told that at this season every- 
thing is lawful which can contribute to the mirth and 
gaiety of the festival.® • Writers of the seventeenth century 
assert that during the two days and specially on the even- 
ing of the second day the Jews did nothing but feast and 
drink to repletion, play, dance, sing, and make merry ; in 
particular they disguised themselves, men and women ex- 
changing clothes, and thiis attired ran about like mad, in 
open defiance of the Mosaic law, which expressly forbids 
men to dress as women and women as men.® Among the 
Jews of Frankfort, who inhabited the squalid but quaint and 
picturesque old street known as the Judengasse which many 
of us still remember, the revelry at Purim ran as high as 
ever in the eighteenth century. The gluttony and intoxi- 
cation began punctually at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the first day and went on until the whole community seemed 
to have taken leave of their sensc^ They ate and drank, 
they frolicked and cut capers, they reeled and staggered 
about, they shrieked, yelled, stamped, clattered, and broke 


> Either x. 22. 

* Duxlorf, SynagBga Judaica (Bile, 
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each other's heads with wooden hammers till the blood 
flowed. On the evening of the fir.st day the women were 
alhnvcd, as a special favour, to 0|)en their latticed witrdow 
and look into the men’s synagogue, because the great 
deliverance of the Jews from their enemies in the time of 
King Ahasucrus was said to have been elTected by a woman. 
A feature of the festival which should not be overlooked 
was the acting of the story of E.sther as a comedy, in which 
Kslher, Ahasuerus, Haman, Mordccai, and others played 
their parts after a fashion that sometimes degenerated from 
farce into ribaldry.' Thus on the whole we may take it 
that Purim has always been a Saturnalia and therefore corre- 
sponds in character to the Sacaea, as that festival has been 
described for us by Strabo. 

But further, when we examine the narrative which pro- 
fesses to account for the institution of Purim, we discover in 
it not only the strongest traces of Babylonian origin, but 
al.so certain singular analogies to those very features of the 
Sacaean festival with which wc are here more immediately 
concerned. The book of Esther turns upon the fortunes of 
two men, the vizier Haman and the despised Jew Mordecai, 
at the court of a Persian king. Mordecai, we are told, had 
given mortal offence to the vizier, who accordingly prepares 
a tail gallows on which he hopes to see his enemy hanged, 
while he himself expects to receive the highest mark of the 
king's favour by being allowed to wear the royal crown and 
the royal robes and thus attired to parade the streets, 
mototed on the king’s own horse and attended by one of 
the noblest princes, who should proclaim to the multitude 
his temporary exaltation and glory. But the artful intrigues 
of the wicked vizier miscarried and resulted in precisely the 
opposite of what he had hoped and expected ; for the royal 
honours which he had looked for fell to his rival Mordecai, 
and he himself was hanged on the gallows which he had made 
rea^ for his foe. In this story we seem to detect a remini- 
scence, more or less confused, of the Zogancs of the Sacaea, 

' t J. Schodt, Jadisehe Merhviir- Ages (London, 1896), p. 261 tgg. 

Leipsic, 1714), I have l<i (hank my le.arned friend Dt. 
iil *309, * 3 « 4 , *316. iv. S. SchecKler for bringing both these 

^eite die iL Coatinualion, p. 347 ; works to my notice. 

}■ Ate»ham«,/rio£f ,4 o/e in tht Middle 
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in other words, of the custom of investing a private man .with 
the insignia of royalty for a few days and then putting him 
to death on the gallows or the cross. It is true that in the 
narrative the part of the Zc^anes is divided between two 
actors, one of whom hopes to play the king but is hanged 
instead, while the oth^r acts the royal part and escapes the 
gallows to which he was destined by his enemy. But this 
bisection, so to say, of the Zc^ancs may have been deliber- 
ately invented by the Jewish author of the book of Esther 
for the sake of setting the origin of Purim, which it was his 
purpose to explain, in a light that should reflect glory on 
hi.s own nation. Or, perhaps more probably, it points back 
to a custom of appointing two mock kings at the Sacaca, 
one of whom was put to death at the end of the festival, 
while the other was allowed to go free, at least for a time. 
We shall be the more inclined to adopt the latter hypothesis 
when we observe that corresponding to the two rival aspir- 
ants to the temporary kingship there appear in the Jewish 
narrative two rival queens, Vashti and Esther, one of whom 
succeeds to the high estate from which the other has fallen. 
Further, it is to be noted that Mordecai, the successful 
candidate for the mock kingship, and Esther, the successful 
candidate for the queenship, are linked together b)' close 
ties both of interest and blood, the two being said to be 
cousins. This suggests that in the original story or the 
original custom there may have figured two pairs of kings 
and queens, of whom one pair is represented in the Jewish 
narrative by Mordecai and Esther and the other by Haman 
and Vashti. 

A strong confirmation of this view is furnished by a 
philological analysis of the names of the four personages. 
It seems to be now generally recognised by Biblical scholars 
that the name Mordecai, which has no meaning in Hebrew, 
is nothing but a slightly altered form of Marduk or Merodach, 
the name of the chief god of Babylon, whose great festival 
was the Zakmuk ; and further, it is generally admitted that 
Esther in like manner is equivalent to Ishtar, the great 
Babylonian goddess whom the Greeks called Astartc and 
who is more familiar to English readers as Ashtaroth. The 
derivation of the names of Haman and Vashti is less certain, 
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but some high authorities are disposed to accept the view of 
Jensen that llaman is identical with Humman or Homman, 
the national god of the Klamites, and that Vashti is in like 
manner an Elamite deity, probably a goddess whose name 
appears in inscriptions. Now, when we consider that the 
Elamites were from time immemorial flie hereditary foes of 
the Babylonians and had their capital at Susa, the very place 
in which tlie scene of the book of Esther is laid, we can 
hardly deny the plausibility of the theory that Haman and 
Vashti on the one .side and Mordecai and Esther on the other 
represent the antagonism between the gods of Elam and the 
gods of Babylon, and the final victory of the Babylonian 
deities in the very capital of their rivals.* “ It is therefore 
possible,” says Professor Nbldekc, “ that Ave have here to do 
with a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a 
victory gained by their gods over the gods of their neighbours 
the Elamites, against whom they had so ofteii waged war. 
The Jewish feast of Purim is an annual merrymaking of a 
wholly secular kind, and it is known that there were similar 
feas^ among the Babylonians. That the Jews in Babylonia 
should have adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed 
improbable, since in modern Germany, to cite an analogous 
case, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it is 
a secular institution." - 

Thus if we are right in tracing the origin of Purim to 
the Babylonian Sacaea and in finding the counterpart of the 
Zc^anes in Haman and Mordecai, it would appear that the 

* 1 ‘. Jw«n, “Elamitischc liigcn- m«rsf:nlantlisth(:n 
name a," Wietur Zeitirhrift /Hr die |>. 301) anj M. Ja«row 
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JSr. .Heissner {Zeitsihri/t der deutsehen EH.yclopuniia Uibiiea. 
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Zoganes during his five days of office personated not merely 
a Icing but a god, whether that god was the Elamite Humman, 
the Babylonian Marduk, or some other deity not yet identified. 
The union of the divine and royal characters in a single 
person is so common that we need not be surprised at meet- 
ing with it in ancient Babylon. And the view that the mock 
king of the Sacaea died as a god on the cross or the gallows 
is no novelty. The acute and learned Movers long ago 
observed that “we should be overlooking the religious signi- 
ficance of oriental festivals and the connection of the Sacaea 
with the worship of Anaitis, if we were to treat as a mere 
jest the custom of disguising a slave as a king. We may 
take it for certain that with the royal dignity the king of the 
Sacaea assumed also the character of an oriental ruler as 
representative of the divinity, and that when he took 
his pleasure among the women of the king’s harem, he 
played the part of Sandan or Sardanapalus himself. For 
according to ancient oriental ideas the use of the king's 
concubines constituted a claim to the throne, and we know 
from Dio that the five-days' king received full power over 
the harem. Perhaps he b^an his reign by publicly cohabit- 
ing with the king’s concubines, just as Absalom went in to 
his father’s concubines in a tent spread on the roof of the 
palace before all Israel, for the purpose of thereby making 
known and strengthening his claim to the throne.” ^ What- 
ever may be thought of this latter conjecture, there can be 
no doubt that Movers is right in laying great stress both on 
the permission given to the mock king to invade the real 
king's harem, and on the intimate connection of the Sacaea 
with the worship of Anaitis. That connection is vouched for 
by Strabo, and when we consider that in Strabo’s time the 
cult of the old Persian goddess Anaitis was thoroughly 
saturated with Babylonian elements and had practically 
merged in the sensual worship of the Babylonian Ishtar or 
Astarte,* we shall incline to view with favour Movers's further 

1 Moven, Du PhaenicUr, I 490 2 Ed. Meyer, s.v. “Anailis," Ros- 

aq. j 2 Samuel icvi. 21 aq., compare cher's l^xikon, i. 352 aq. Al the 
xii. 8. For other examples of the nsc temple <i .Anailis in Aciliseua, a city of 
of the king's coDcubines by claimants to Armenia, the daughters of the noblest 
the throne. Movers refers to Herodotus, families regularly prostituted Ihcm- 
iii. 68 ; Josephus, Conlra Afioaa, i. 15. selves for a long lime before marriage 
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conjecture, that a female slave may have been appointed 
to play the divine queen to the part of the divine king 
supported by the Zoganes, and that reminiscences of such a 
queen have survived in the myth or legend of Semiramis. 
According to tradition, Semiramis was a fair courtesan be- 
loved by the king of Assyria, who took her to wife She 
won the king's heart so far that she persuaded him to yield 
up to her the kingdom for five days, and having assumed the 
sceptre and the royal robes she made a great banquet on the 
first day, but on the second day she shut up her husband in 
prison or put him to death and thenceforward reigned alone.* 
Taken with Strabo's evidence as to the association of the 
Sacaea with the worship of Anaitis, this* tradition seems 
clearly to point to a custom of giving the Zoganes. during 
his five-days' reign, a queen who represented the goddess 
Anaitis or Semiramis or Astartc, in short the great Asiatic 
goddess of love and fertility, by whatever name she was 
called. For that in Eastern legend Semiramis was a goddess 
and a form of Astarte has been made practically certain by 
the researches of Robertson Smith, who further shown 
that the worship of Anaitis is not only modelled on Astarte 
worship in general, but corresponds to that particular type of 
it which was specially associated with the name of Semiramis.' 
The identity of Anaitis and Semiramis is clearly proved by 
the circumstance that the great sanctuary of Anaitis at Zela 
in Pontus was actually built upon a mound of Semiramis ; 
probably the old worship of the Semitic goddess always 
continued here even after her Semitic name of Semiramis 
or Astarte had been exchanged for the Persian name of 
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Anaitis, perhaps in obedience to a decree of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes II., who first spread the worship of Anaitis in 
the west of Asia.' It is highly significant, not only that the 
Sacaean festival was held at this ancient seat of the worship 
of Semiranjis or Astartc ; but further, that the whole city of 
Zela was formerly inhabited by sacred slaves and harlots, 
ruled over by a supreme pontiff, who administered it a? a 
sanctuary rather than as a city.* Formerly,, we may suppose, 
this priestly king himself died a violent death at the Sacaea in 
the character of the divine lover of Semiramis, while the part 
of the goddess was played by one of the sacred prostitutes. 
The probability of this is greatly strengthened by the exist- 
ence of the so-called mound of Semiramis under the sanctuary. 
For the mounds of Semiramis, which were pointed out all 
over Western Asia,* were said to have been the graves of her 
lovers whom she buried alive.* The tradition ran that the 
great and lustM queen Semiramis, fearing to contract a law- 
ful marriage lest her husband should deprive her of power, 
admitted to her bed the handsomest of her soldiers, only, 
however, to destroy them all afterwards.® Now this tradition 
is one of the surest indications of the identity of Semiramis 
with the Babylonian godd^s Ishtar or Astarte. For the 
famous Babylonian epic which recounts the deeds of the hero 
Gilgamesh tells how, when he clothed himself in royal robes 
and put his crown on his head, the goddess Ishtar was 
smitten with love of him and wooed him to be her mate. 
But Gilgamesh rejected her insidious advances, for he knew 
the sad fate that had overtaken ail her lovers, and he re- 
proached the cruet goddess, saying: 


“ Tammuz, the consort of thy youth, 

Thou causest to weep every year. 

The bright-coloured alltillu bird ihou didst love. 


> Berosus, cited by Clement of 
Alexandria, PrUrept. ». 65, p. 57 ed. 
Potter (where Tor TaraiWet we should 
read 'AralriSer, as is done by C. Mailer, 
Frag, f/isler. Grate, ii 509). 

^ Strabo, xii. 3. 37. Tbe nature of 
the iepiSeuXn at Zela is indicated liy 
Strabo in the preceding section (36), 
where he descrilMS a amilar stale of 
things at Coaiana, a dty not far from 


Zela. Kts words arc TX^Sot yuxaixdr 
T*. 4ir4 tqu euiuarer, si 

rXrtovt flair Ir^l. 

® blrabo, xvi. i. 2 ; Diodorus, ii. 
14 - 

• Ctesias, cited by John of Anliocii 
(Muller's Frifg, Histar. Crate. i». 539). 

* Diodorus, ii. 13. Note that the 
first husl)and of Semiramis is said to 
have hanged hiinself (Diodorus, ii 6). 
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Thou didst crush him and break his pinions. 

In the woods he stands and laments, ‘ O my pinions ! ’ 

Thou didst love a lion of perfect strength, 

Seven and seven times thtw didst bury him in the comers. 

Thou didst love a horse superior in the fray, 

With whip and spur thou didst urge him on. 

Thou didst force him on for se^'e^ double hours. 

Thou didst force him on when woaried and thirsty; 

His mother Silili thou madest weep. 

Thou didst alsp love a shepherd of the flock, 

Who continually poured out for thee the libation, 

And daily slaughtered kids for thee ; 

But thou didst smite him, and didst change him into a leopard, 

So that his own sheep-boy hunted him. 

And his own hounds tore him to pieces.” 

The hero also tells the miserable end of a gardener in 
the service of the goddess’s father. The hapless swain had 
once been honoured with the love of the goddess, but when 
she tired of him she changed him into a cripple so that he 
could not rise from his bed. Therefore Gilgamesh fears to 
share the fate of all her former lovers and spurns her 
proffered favours.* But it is not merely that the myth of 
Ishtar thus tallies with the It^end of Semiramis ; the worship 
of the goddess was marked by a profligacy which has found 
its echo in the loose character ascribed by tradition to the 
queen. Inscriptions, which confirm and supplement the 
evidence of Herodotu.s, inform us tliat Ishtar was served by 
harlots of three different classes all dedicated to her worship. 
Indeed, there is reason to think that these women personated 
the goddess herself, since one of the names given to them is 
applied also to her.^ 

Thus we can hardly doubt that Semiramis is substantially 
a form of Ishtar or Astarte, the great Semitic goddess of 
love and fertility ; and if this is so, we may assume with at 
least a fair degree of probability that the high pontiff of 
Zela or his deputy, who played the king of the Sacaea at 

* A JeremUs, Itduhar.Nimrffd, p. * Jeremm, ofi. til. p. 59 tj. j M. 

M. Jaitrow, Relii^ene/ Bahy- Jaslrow, cp. tit, pp. 475 s^., 4S4 rp. j 
WJM Attyria, p. 48*; L. W. H«n>ilulu:i, i. 199. The name which 
Babyltnian Religien aiul .Mytke- UurrKloluS gives to the gotidess U 
P- fS9 W. The true name of Mylitta, but this is only a corruption 
“vyliiuiui hero, which used to be of Uaabt or Belit, one of the titles 
read as ledubar, has been fuuml to be of Ishtar. See E. Meyev, article 
"iigamesh (Jaslrow, ep. tit, p. 468). “Aslarie," Roscher’s Ltxiivn, i. 64S. 
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the sanctuary of Semiramis, perished as one of the unhappy 
lovers of the goddess, perhaps as Tammuz, whom she caused 
“ to weep every year." When he had run his brief meteoric 
career of pleasure and glory, his bones would be laid in the 
great mound which covered the mouldering remains of many 
mortal gods, his predecessors, whom the goddess had 
honoured with her fatal love. 

Here then at the great sanctu^y of the goddess in Zela 
it appears that her myth was regularly translated into action ; 
the story of her love and the death of her divine lover was 
performed year by year as a sort of mystery-play by men 
and women who lived for a season and sometimes died in 
the character of the visionary beings whom they personated. 
The intention of these sacred dramas, we may be sure, was 
neither to amuse nor to instruct an idle audience, and as 
little were they designed to gratify the actors, to whose baser 
passions they gave the rmns for a time. They were solemn 
rites which mimicked the doings of divine beings, because 
man fancied that by such mimicry he was able to arrogate 
to himself the divine functions and to exercise them for 
the good of his fellows. The operations of nature, to his 
thinking, were carried on by mythical personages very like 
himself ; and if he could only assimilate himself to them 
completely he would be able to wield all their powers. 
This is probably the original motive of most religious dramas 
or mysteries among rude peoples.^ The dramas are played, 
the mysteries are performed, not to teach the spectators the 
doctrines of their creed, still less to entertain them, but for 
the purpose of bringing about those natural effects which 
they represent in mythical di^uise ; In a word, they are 
magical ceremonies and their mode of operation is mimicry 


' The elaborate muked (luiccii given 
by aoRie of the coast lodiaas of briii^h 
Columbia are dnaiatued myths, in 
which the actors persooate spiriis and 
legendary animals. The dramas nre 
performed only in winter, because it is 
only then that ihe spiriis are pieseai. 
bee h'r. Boas, "The social organisa- 
tion and the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians," Refon of the U.S, 
National Museum for 1S95, pp. 396, 


420 S 4 i . ; 637 ry., 652 ; id., in Tenth 
kef^rt on the Nerth-Western Tribes 
of Canada, p. ja (separate reprint from 
■he kefiert of the British Assoeiation 
for 1S95J. With regard, for eaample, 
to the Bella Coola tribe we are told 
that " the masks used in the dances 
represent myllikai personages, ami the 
dances are pantomimic representations 
of myths.” This was precisely the 
ongin of the drama In Greece. 
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or sympathy. We .shaH probably not err in assuming that 
many myths, which wc now know only as myths, had once 
their counterpart in magic ; in other words, that they used 
to be acted as a means of producing in fact the events 
which they describe in figurative language. Ceremonies 
often die out while myths survive, and thus we are left to 
infer the dead ceremony from the living myth. If myths 
are, in a sense, the reflections or shadows of men cast upon 
the clouds, we may .say that these reflections continue to be 
visible in the sky and to inform us of the doings of the men 
who cast them, long after the men themselves are not only 
beyond our range of vision but sunk beneath the horizon. 

When once we perceive that the gods and goddesses, 
the heroe.s and heroines of mytholc^y have been represented 
officially, so to say, by a long succession of living men and 
women who bore the names and were supposed to exercise 
the functions of these fabulous creatures, we have attained 
a point of vantage from which it seems possible to propose 
terms of peace between two rival schools of mythologists 
who have been waging fierce war on each other for ages. On 
the one hand it has been aig[ucd that mythical beings are 
nothing but personifications of natural objects and natural 
processes ; on the other hand, it has been maintained that 
they are nothing but notable men and women who in their 
lifetime, for one reason or another, made a great impression 
on their fellows, but whose doings have been distorted and 
exaggerated by a false and credulous tradition. These two 
views, it is now easy to see, are not so mutually exclusive 
as their supporters have imagined. The personages about 
whom all the marvels of mytholc^ have been told may 
have been real human beings, as the Kuhcmcrists allege ; 
and yet they may have been at the same time personifica* 
tions of natural objects or processes, as the adversaries of 
Euhemerism assert. The doctrine of incarnation .supplies 
the missing link that was needed to unite the two seemingly 
inconsistent theories. If the powers of nature or a certain 
department of nature be conceived as personified in a deity, 
and that deity can become incarnate in a man or woman, it 
is obvious that the incarnate deity is at the same time a real 
human being and a personification of nature. To take the 
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instance with which wc are here concerned, Semirarais may 
have been the great Semitic goddess of love, Ishtar or Astarte, 
and yet she may be supposed to have been incarnate in a series 
of real women, whether queens or harlots, whose memory 
survives in ancient history. Saturn, again, may have been 
the god of sowing and planting, and yet may have been 
represented on earth by a succession or dynasty of sacred 
kings, whose gay but short lives may have contributed to 
build up the legend of the Golden Age. The longer the 
series of such human divinities, the greater, obviously, the 
chance of their myth or legend surviving ; and when more- 
over a deity of a uniform type was represented, whether 
under the same name or not, over a great extent of country 
by many local dynasties of divine men or women, it is clear 
that the stories about him would tend still further to persist 
and be stereotyped. 

The conclusions which we have reached in regard to the 
legend of Semiramis and her lovers probably holds good of 
all the similar tales that were current in antiquity throughout 
the East ; in particular, it may be assumed to apply to the 
myths of Aphrodite and Adonis in Syria, of Cybele and 
Attis in Phrygia, and of Isis and Osiris in Egypt. If we 
could trace these stories back to their origin, we might find 
that in every case a human couple acted year by year the 
parts of the loving goddess and the dying god. We know 
that down to Roman times Attis was personated by priest.s 
who bore his name ; * and if within the period of which we 
have knowledge the dead Attis and the dead Adonis were 
represented only by effigies, we may surmise that it had not 
always been so, and that in both cases the dead god was 
once represented by a dead man. Further, the licence 
accorded to the man who played the dying god at the 
Sacaea speaks strongly in favour of the hypothesis that 
before the incarnate deity was put to a public death he was 
in all cases allowed or rather required to enjoy the embraces 
of a woman who played the goddess of love. The reason 
for such an enforced union of the human god and goddess 
is not hard to divine. If primitive man believes that the 
growth of the crops can be stimulated by the intercourse of 

' Sm ii. p. 134. 
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common men and women,* what showers of blessings will 
he not anticipate from the commerce of a pair whom his 
fancy invests with all the dignity and powers of deities of 
fertility ? 

Thus the theory of Movers, that at the Sacaea the 
Zoganes represented a god and paired with a woman who 
personated a goddess, turns out to rest on deeper and wider 
foundations than that able scholar was aware of. He 
thought that the divine couple who figured by deputy at 
the ceremony were Semiramis, and Sandan or Sardanapalus. 
It DOW appears that he was substantially right as to the 
goddess ; but we have still to inquire into the god. There 
seems to be no doubt that the name Sardanapalus Is only 
the Greek way of representing Ashurbanapal, the name of 
the greatest and nearly the last king of Assyria. But the 
records of the real monarch which have come to light within 
recent years give little support to the fables that attached to 
his name in classical tradition. For they prove that, far 
from being the effeminate weakling he seemed to the Greeks 
of' a later age, he was a warlike and enlightened monarch, 
who carried the arms of Assyria to distant lands and fostered 
at home the growth of science and letters.* Still, though 
the historical reality of King Ashurbanapal is as well attested 
as that of Alexander or Charlemagne, it would be no wonder 
if myths gathered, like clouds, round the great figure that 
loomed large in the stormy sunset of Assyrian glory. Now 
the two features that stand out most prominently in the 
legends of Sardanapalus are his extravagant debauchery 
and his violent death in the flames of a great pyre, on 
which he burned himself and his concubines to save them 
from falling into the hands of his victorious enemies. It is 
said that the womanish king, with painted face and arrayed 
in female attire, passed his days in the seclusion of the 
harem, spinning purple wool among his concubines and 
wallowing in sensual delights ; and that in the epitaph 
whiti he caused to be carved on his tomb he recorded that 
all the days of his life he ate and drank and toyed, remember* 

‘ Seevol. ji. p. ftssrrisfAe (U$<kifhte, p. 3$! I 

M. Jasirow, pj BakyUnid and 

See C. P. Tide, Babylotihch- Assyria y p. 43. 
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ing that life is short and full of trouble, that fortune is 
uncertain, and that others would soon enjoy the good things 
which he. must leave behind.* These traits bear little 
resemblance to the portrait of Ashurbanapal either in life 
or death ; for after a brilliant career of conquest the Assyrian 
king died in old age, at the height cf human ambition, with 
peace at home and triumph abroad, the admiration of his 
subjects and the terror of his foes. But if the traditional 
characteristics of Sardanapalus harmonise but ill with what 
we know of the real monarch of that name, they fit well 
enough with all that we know or can conjecture of the mock 
kings who led a short life and a merry during the revelry 
of the Sacaca, the Asiatic equivalent of the Saturnalia. 
We can hardly doubt that for the most part such men, with 
death staring them in the face at the end of a few days, 
sought to drown care and deaden fear by plunging madly into 
all the fleeting joys that still offered themselves under the 
sun. When their brief pleasures and sharp sufferings were 
over, and their bones or ashes mingled with the dust, what 
more natural that on their tomb — those mounds in which 
the people saw, not untruly, the graves of the lovers of 
Semiramis — there should be carved some such lines as those 
which tradition placed in the mouth of the great Assyrian 
king, to remind the heedless passer-by of the shortness and 
vanity of life ? 

When we turn to Sandan, the other legendary or mythical 
being whom Movers thought that the Zoganes may have per- 
sonated, we find the arguments in support of his theory still 
stronger. The city of Tarsus in Cilicia is said to have been 
founded by a certain Sandan whom the Greeks identified 
with Hercules ; and at the festival of this god or hero an 
effigy of him was burned on a great pyre.* This Sandan is 


‘ .Mhcnaeui, xii. pp. 528 ►•530 <• ; 
Dimionif Slculut, ii. 23 and 27 ; JuMin, 
(. 3. Several dtlTerenl versions of 
the Icing's epitaph have come down 
to U', I have mllowed the version o( 
Choerilus, ilic original of which is said 
to have been carved in Chaldean letters 
on a tombstone that surmounted agreni 
liarrow at Nineveh. This l>anow may, 
as I suggest in the text, have been one 
of the so-called mounds of ScmiraioU. 


1 Amniianus Marcellinur, xiv. 8 1 
Dio C'hrysosiom, Ok xxxiii.. p. 408 
(vol. ii. p. 16 ed. Dindorf). Coins of 
Tarsus exhibit the eibgy on the pyre, 
which sectns to be composed of a pyra- 
mid of great be.ims resting on a cubical 
U-tsv. .Sec K. O. Mllilcr, “.Sandon 

und Sardanapal,” A'ltnslare/iaohffiseht 
U’erkf, iii. 8 sqq., whose valuable 
essay I fnlluw. 
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doubtless the same with the Sandes whom Agathias calls the 
old Persian Hercules. Professing to give a list of the gods 
whom the Persians worshipped before the days of Zoroaster, the 
Byzantine historian mentions Bel, Sandes, and Anaitis, whom 
he identifies with Zeus, Hercules, and Aphrodite respectively.^ 
As we know that Bel was a Babylonian, not a Persian deity, 
and that in later times Anaitis was practically equivalent to 
the Babylonian Ishtar or Astarte, a strong presumption is 
raised that Sandes also was a Babylonian or at all events 
Semitic deity, and that in speaking of him as Persian the 
historian confused the ancient Persians with the Babylonians 
and perhaps other stocks of Western Asia. The presump- 
tion is strengthened when we find that in Lydia the sur- 
name of Sandon, doubtless equivalent to Sandan, is .said 
to have been borne by Hercules because he wore a woman’s 
garment called a sandyx, fine and diaphanous as gossamer, 
at the bidding of Queen Omphale, whom the hero served 
for three years in the guise of a female slave, clad in 
pur j lie, humbly carding wool and submitting to be slapped 
by the saucy queen with her golden slipper.* The familiar 
legend that Hercules burned himself alive on a great 
pyre completes the parallel between the effeminate Her- 
cules Sandon of L)rdia and the Assyrian Sardanapalus. 
So exact a parallel must surely rest on a common base 
of custom -as well as of myth. That base, according to 
the conjecture of the admirable scholar K. O. Muller, 
may have been a custom of dressing up an effigy of an 
effeininate Asiatic deity in the semblance of a reveller, 
and then publicly burning it on a pyre. Such a custom 
appears to have prevailed not only at Tarsus in Cilicia, but 
also in Lydia; for a coin of the Lydian Philadelphia, a city 
which lay not far from the old royal capital Sardes, exhibits 
a def^ice like that on coins of Tarsus, consisting of a figure 
stre ched on a pyre. “ We may suppose," says Muller, " that 
in t te old Assyrian mythology a certain being called Sandan, 
or p srhap-s Sardan, figured beside Baal and Mylitta or Astarte. 
The ch^cter of this mythical personage is one which often 
mee s us in oriental religion — the extreme of voluptuousne.ss 

^ Hul. ii. 24. iii. 64 ; Apollodorus, ti. 6. B ij. ; 

J >ann«i Lydus, De iiiagitlraiibiis, Lucian, Dial, drarum, riii. *. 
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and sensuali^ combined with miraculous force and heroic 
strength. We may imagine that at the great festivals of 
Nineveh this Sandan or Sardan was exhibited as a buxom 
ilgure with womanish features, the pale face painted with 
white lead, the eyebrows and eyelashes blackened with kohl, 
his person loaded with golden chains, rings, and earrings, 
arrayed In a bright red transparent garment, grasping a 
goblet in one hand and perhaps, as a symbol of strength, a 
double axe in the other, while he sat cross-legged and sur- 
rounded by women on a splendidly adorned couch under a 
purple canopy, altogether not unlike the figure of Adonis at 
the court festivals of Alexandria. Then the people of ‘ mad 
Nineveh,' as the poet Phocylidcs called it, ‘ the well-favoured 
harlot,’ as the prophet Nahum has it, would rejoice and 
make merry with this their darling hero. Afterwards there 
may have been another show, when this gorgeous Sandan or 
Sardan was to be seen on a huge pyre of precious wood, 
draped in gold-embroidered tapestry and laden with incense 
and spices of every sort, which being set on fire, to the howl- 
ing of a countless multitude and the deafening din of shrill 
music, sent up a monstrous pillar of fire whirling towards 
heaven and flooded half Nineveh with smoke and smelt” * 
The distinguished scholar whom I have just quoted docs 
not fail to recognise the part which imagination plays in the 
picture he has set before us ; but he reminds us very properly 
that in historical inquiries imagination must always supply 
the bond that links t<^ether the broken fragments of tradi- 
tion. One thing, he thinks, emerges clearly from the present 
investigation, the worship and legend of an effeminate hero 
like Sandan appear to have spread, by means of an early 
diffusion of the Semitic stock, first to the neighbourhood of 
Tarsus in Cilicia and afterwards to Sardes in Lydia. In 
favour of the former prevalence of the rite in Lydia it may 
be added that the oldest dynasty of Lydian kings traced 
their descent, not only from the mythical Assyrian hero 

' K. O. Muller, "Ssndon uid Sar- ii. j>. 202 ed. Dindorf), where ll>* 
danapal," huHslarekSolagittlu Wrrtt, unmanly Sardanapalus, seated cross- 
iii. 16 /y. The writer adds that then; le^e>l on a gildeil couch with purple 
is authority for every stroke in ibe pic- bangings, is com|>ared to “ the Adonis 
lure. HU principal source is thesimy. for wlxwi the women wail.” 
second speech of Dio Chrysosbwi (vol. 
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Ninus, but also from the Greek hero Hercules,' whose 
legendary death in the fire finds at least a curious echo in 
the story that Croesus, the last king of Lydia, was laid by 
his Persian conqueror Cyrus on a great pyre of wood, and 
was only saved at the last moment from being consumed in 
the flames.* May not this story embody a reminiscence of 
the manner in which the ancient kingf of Lydia, as living 
embodiments of their god, formerly met their end? It was 
thus, as we have seen, that the old Prussian rulers used to 
burn themselves alive in front of the sacred oak ; * and by 
an odd coincidence, if it is nothing more, the Greek Hercules 
directed that the pyre on which he was to be consumed 
should be made of the wood of the oak and the wild olive.* 
Some grounds have also been shown for thinking that in cer- 
tain South African tribes the chiefs may formerly have been 
burnt alive as a religious or magical ceremony.® All these 
facts and indications tend to support the view of Movers 
that at the Sacaea also the man who played the god for five 
days was originally burnt at the end of them.® Death by 
hanging or crucifixion may have been a later mitigation of 
his sufferings, though it is quite possible that both forms of 
execution or rather of sacrifice may have been combined by 
hanging or crucilying the victim first and burning him after- 
wards, much as our forefathers used to disembowel traitors 
after suspending them for a few minutes on a gibbet. At 
Tarsus apparently the custom was still further softened by 
burning an effigy instead of a man ; but on this point the 
evidence is not explicit. It is worth observing that as late 


‘ Herodotus, i. 7. 

=* Herodnlus, i. 86. \vith BShr’s note. 
® See above, vol. ii. i>, 13. 

' Sophocles, Ti'ixhiniae, 

ToXh<|» tth/ (IX^> rftt liaivppllnu Jpr’ij 

J' ipan iv-w 

“Wiw <Xote», ewfia Toupif 

The pw«ige Wft» pointed out lo nic by 
my friend Or. A, VV. Venall. Ihc 
pout » language su^esw that of old a 
sMred fire was kindled by the friction 
Of oak »nd wild olive wood, and ihai 
m accordance with a notion common 
among rude peoples, one of the pieces 
Of wood (in this case tlie wild olive) was 


regardetl as male and the other (the 
ouk) as female. On this hypothesis, 
(he fire was kittdied by drilling a hole 
in a piece of oak with a stick of wild 
^ive. As lolhedilTcrcnt sorts of wood 
used by the ancients in making fire by 
friction, see A. Kuhn, DU lUrMuHj! 
df-s A'luers unj d-t Cmiertranksi* p. 
35 ryy. XVv have seen iliat in South 
Africa a special fire is procured for 
sacrifices by the friction of two pieces of 
the Usaati tree, which are known re- 
spectively as husband and wife (vol. ii, 
^ 3*6)- 

• See aliove, vol. 11. p. 320. 

* Movers, DU Pkotmiiicr, i. 496. 
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as Lucian’s time the principal festival of the year at Hier- 
apoHs — the great seat of the worship of Astarte — fell at the 
beginning of spring and took its name of the Pyre or the 
Torch from the tall masts which were burnt in the court of 
the temple with sheep, goats, and other animals hanging 
from them.' Here the season, the fire, and the gallows-tree 
all fit our hypothesis; only the man-god is wanting. 

If the Jewish festival of Purim was, as I have attempted 
to show, directly descended either from the Sacaea or from 
some other Semitic festival, of which the central feature was 
the sacrifice of a man in the character of a god, we should 
expect to find traces of human sacrifice lingering about it 
in one or other of those mitigated forms to which I have 
just referred. This expectation is fully borne out by the 
facts. For from an early time it has been customary with 
the Jews at the feast of Purim to burn or otherwise destroy 
effigies of Haman, whose original character as a deity has 
recently been made probable the researches of Jensen. 
The practice was well known under the Roman empire, for 
the emperors Honorius and Theodosius issued a decree 
commanding the governors of the provinces to take care 
that the Jews should not bum effigies of Haman on a cross 
at one of their festivals.^ We learn from the decree that 
the custom gave great offence to the Christians, who regarded 
it as a blasphemous parody of the central mystery of their 
own religion, little suspecting that it was nothing but a 
continuation, in a milder form, of a rite that had probably 
been celebrated in the East long ages before the birth of 
Christ. The Arab historian Albiruni, who wrote in the 
year lOOO A.!)., informs us that at Purim the Jews of his time 
rejoiced greatly over the death of Haman, and that they 
made figures which they beat and burned, “ imitating the 
burning of Haman.” Hence one name for the festival was 
HAmAn-Sflr.* Another Arabic writer, MakrJzl, who died in 

' I.uf bn, Dt ilta Syria, 49. {•rthib,-ant : Uf Ms suh fiJti nostrae 

* Coriex Thcodosiaom, Lib. XVi. siynuiH immis,ratit,sed riliis sms in/ra 
Tit.viii. § 18 : "Jufkuos quviam festivi- CkristiaHne Ityis relineaiil ■■ 

hUis SUM soUtni Aman ad foenae amissuri sins diiiio fiemissa harlahis, 
quondam rtrordalhtitm isuendere, it nisi ab intkitis tl■m/vr<tt■criHt’' The 
sanslae owis adsimuiatasH sptciem in decree is daicd at Constantinople, iu 
tontemptu Christianae fidci saerUega the consulship of Bassos and Philip. 
mtnie fxnrrre proviniiarum rettens * Ckrono/ogyo/ Amient 
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1442 A.U., says that at the feast of Purim, which fell on the 
fifteenth day of the month Adar, some of the Jews used to 
make cfTigics of Haman which they first played with and 
jhen threw into the fire.' During the Middle Ages the 
Italian Jews celebrated Purim in a lively fashion which has 
been compared by their own historians to that of the 
Carnival. The children used to range themselves in rows 
opposite each other and pelt one another with nuts, while 
grown-up people rode on horseback through the streets with 
pine branches in their hands or blew trumpets and made 
merry round a puppet representing Haman, which was set 
on a platform or scaffold and then solemnly burnt on a 
pyre.* In the eighteenth century the Jews of Frankfort 
used at Purim to make pyramids of thin wax candles, which 
they set on fire ; also they fashioned images of Haman and 
his wife out of candles and burned them on the reading- 
desk in the synagogue.* 

Now, when we consider the close correspondence in 
character as well as in date between the Jewish Purim and 
the Christian Carnival, and remember further that tiie effigy 
of Carnival, which is now destroyed at this merry season, 
had probably its prototype in a living man who was put to 
a violent death in the character of Saturn at the Saturnalia, 
analogy of itself would suggest that in former times the Jews, 
like the Babylonians, from whom they appear to have 
derived their Purim, may at one time have burned, hanged, or 
crucified a real man in the character of Haman. There are 
some positive grounds for thinking that this was so. The 
early church historian Socrates informs us that at Inmestar, a 
town in Syria, the Jews were wont to observe certain sports 
among themselves, in the course of which they played many 
foolish pranks. In the year 416 A.D., being heated with 
wine, they carried these sports further than usual and began 
deriding Christians and even Christ himself, and to give the 

Nttieiii, ttawlatcd and edited by Dr. * M. Glldemann, CcithkkU tUs 
C. Edward Saohau (London, 1S79), Crtiekuiigstnifni uud ikr I'u/lurcUr 

akrHillduJischcii _/«•*«,«. at try-! I. 
' ?iuoted by Lagarde, •• Purim.” Alirahams, Je^vish Life iu the ididdte 
^ >3 {dbhaHiUungin ikr koniglU'htn A^s (Ixiodon, 1896), p. a6o ry. 
wtUstht^ dtr IVisiinsthajttn zu ^ /. J. Schudi, JHdistht Ntrhwiii ' 
Cmnge 7 t, jouiiv. 1S87). di^tlUM, ii. Thoii, p. * 309 - 
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more zest to their mockery they seized a Christian child, 
bound him to a cross, and hung him up. At first they only 
laughed and Jeered at him, but soon, their passions getting 
the better of them, they ill-treated the child so that he died 
under their hands. The thing got noised abroad, and 
resulted in a serious brawl between the Jews and their 
Christian neighbours. The authorities then stepped in, and 
the Jews had to pay dear for the crime thej? had perpetrated 
in sport,* The Christian historian does not mention, and 
perhaps did not know, the name of the drunken and jovial 
festival which ended so tragically ; but we can hardly doubt 
that it was Purim, and that the boy who died on the cross 
represented Haman.^ In medieval and modern times 
many accusations of ritual murders, as they are called, have 
been brought against the Jews, and the arguments for and 
against the charge have been discussed on both sides with a 
heat which, however natural, has tended rather to inflame 
the passions of the disputants than to elicit the truth.® Into 
this troubled arena I prefer not to enter ; I will only observe 
that, so far as I have looked into the alleged cases, and these 
are reported in sufficient detail, the majority of the victims 
are said to have been children and to have met their fate in 
spring, often in the week before Easter. This last circum- 
stance points, if there is any truth in the accusations, to a 
connection of the human sacrifice with the Passover, which 
falls in this week, rather than with Purim, which falls a 
month earlier. Indeed it has often been made a part of the 
accusation that the blood of the youthful victims was intended 
to be used at the Passover. Now if we bear in mind the 
strong grounds which exist for believing that the great 

• Socrates, Hittfria Etdetiatiita, (GtsekMu de’' Judin,* \v. 393jj.)[Lni 
vii. j6 : Theophanes, Cht^ntgraphia, Dr. M. R. James {Li/e and Mirades 
eel. Classen, vol. i, p. 129. Theophanes of St. WiUiam of Nennick (Cambridge, 
places the event in the year 4C^ a.U. 1896), by A. Jeasnpp and M. K. James, 
From a note in Migne’s edition of p. laiii. tf.). 

Socrates, I learn that in the Alexandrian 

calendar, which Theophanes used, the * For an examination of some of 
year 408 cucresponded to the year these reported murders, see M. R- 

which in our reckoning began on the James, op. dt. p. Ixii. rpp, ; II L. 

(irsE of tseptembei 415. Hence if the Strack, Das Blut im G/auim vnd 
murder was perpetrated in spi^ at Ahtrglaubtn dor Menzchheit (Munich, 
Purim it must have taken place in 416. 1900), p. Both writers incline 

* This is the view of Giaetx to dismiss the charges as groundless. 
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feature of the original Passover was the sacrifice of the first- 
born children,* we may hesitate to dismiss as idle calumnies 
all the charges of ritual murder which have been brought 
against the Jews in modern times. The extraordinary 
tenacity of life exhibited by the lowest forms of superstition 
in the minds of ignorant people, whether they are Jews or 
Gentiles, is familiar to all .students of popular religion ; and 
therff would be no reason for surprise if among the most 
degraded part of the Jewisli community there should be from 
time to time a recrudescence of primitive barbarity. To 
make the Jewish community as a whole responsible for 
outrages whicli, if they occur at all, are doubtless quite 
as repugnant to them as they are to every humane mind, 
would be the height of injustice ; it would be as fair to 
charge Christians in general with complicity in the Incalcul- 
ably greater number of massacres and atrocities of every 
kind that have been perpetrated by Christians in the name 
of Christianity, not merely on Jews and heathen, but on men 
and women and children who professed — and died for — the 
same faith as their torturers and murderers. If deeds of 
the sort alleged have been really done by Jews — a question 
on which I must decline to pronounce an opinion — they 
would interest the student of custom as isolated instances of 
reversion to an old and barbarous ritual which once 
flburished commonly enough among the ancestors both of 
Jews and Gentiles, but on which, as on a noxious monster, 
an enlightened humanity has long set its heel. Such 
customs die hard ; it is not the fault of society as a whole 
if sometimes the reptile has strength enough left to lift its 
yenomous head and sting. 

But between the stage when human sacrifice goes on 
unabashed in the light of common day, and the stage when 
it has been driven out of sight into dark holes and corners, 
there intervenes a period during which the custom is slowly 
dwindling away under the growing light of knowledge and 
philanthropy. In this middle period many subterfuges are 
to for the sake of preserving the old ritual in a form 
wmch will not offend the new morality. A common and suc- 
cessful device is to consummate the .sacrifice on the person 

‘ See above, vo). ii. p. 47 sqq. 
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of a malefactor, whose death at the altar or elsewhere is little 
likely to excite pity or indignation, since it partakes of the 
character of a punishment, and people recognise that if the 
miscreant had not been dealt with by the priest, it would 
have been needful in the public interest to hand him over to 
the executioner. We have seen that in the Rhodian sacri- 
fices to Cronus a condemned criminal was after a time sub- 
stituted fur an innocent victim ; and there can be little doubt 
that at Babylon the criminals, who perished in the character 
of gods at the Sacaea, enjoyed an honour which, at an earlier 
period, had been reserved for more respectable persons. It 
seems therefore by no means impossible that the Jews, in 
borrowing the Sacaea from Babylon under the new name of 
Purim, should have borrowed along with it the custom of 
putting to death a malefactor who, after masquerading as 
Mordecai in a crown and royal robe, was hanged or crucified 
in the character of Haman. There are some grounds for 
thinking that this or something of this sort was done ; but 
a consideration of them had better be deferred till we have 
cleared up some points which still remain obscure in Purim, 
and in the account which the Jews give of its origin. 

In the first place, then, it deserves to be remarked that 
the Joyous festival of Purim on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
days of the month Adar is invariably preceded by a fast, 
known as the fast of Esther, on the thirteenth ; indeed, some 
Jews fast for several days before Purim. ‘ In the book of 
Esther the fast is traditionally explained as a commemoration 
of the mourning and lamentation excited among the Jews 
by the decree of King Ahasucrus that they should all be 
massacred on the thirteenth day of the month Adar ; for “ in 
every province, whithersoever the king’s commandment and 
his decree came, there was great mourning among the Jews, 
and fasting and weeping, and wailing ; and many lay in 
sackcloth and ashes.” And Esther, before she went into tlie 
presence of the king to plead for the lives of her people, 
“ bade them return answer unto Mordecai, Go, gather togetlier 
all the Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, 
and neither eat nor drink three days, night or day : I also 

' Biixtotf, Syna^ga JuMra, cap. I'tr/eusHug tier /leuHgen Juden, ii. 253 
xxix. p. 554; BoilcnscbaU, Kirchlickt sf. 
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and my maidens will fast in like manner.” Hence fasting 
and lamentation were ordained as the proper preparation for 
the happy feast of Purim which commemorated the great de- 
liverance of the Jews from the destruction that had threatened 
them on the thirteenth day of Adar.' Now we have seen 
that, in the opinion of some of the best modern scholars, the 
basis of the book of Esther is not history but a Babylonian 
myth, which celebrated the triumph of the Babylonian deities 
over the gods of their enemies. On this hypothesis, how is 
the fast that precedes Purim to be explained ? The best 
solution appears to be that of Jensen, that the fasting and 
mourning were originally for the supposed annual death 
of a Semitic god or hero of the type of Tammuz or 
Adonis, whose resurrection on the following day occasioned 
that outburst of Joy and gladness which is characteristic of 
Purim. The particular god or hero, whose death and resur- 
rection thus touched with sorrow and 6Ued with joy the hearts 
of his worshippers, may have been, according to Jensen, either 
the great hero Gilgamesh, or his comrade and friend Eabani.® 
The doughty deeds and adventures of this mighty pair are 
the theme of the longest Babylonian poem that ha.s been as 
yet discovered. It is recorded on tweU-e tablets^ and this cir- 
cumstance has suggested to some scholars the view that the 
Story may be a solar myth, descriptive of the sun’s annual 
COiSrse through the twelve months or the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. However this may be, the scene of the poem is 
laid chiefly at the very ancient Babylonian city of Erech, the 
chief seat of the worship of tlje goddess Ishtar or Astarte, who 
plays an important part in the story. For the goddess is said 
to have been smitten with the charms of Gilgamesh, and to 
have made love to him ; but he .spurned her profiered favours, 
and thereafter foil into a sore sickness, probably through the 
wrath of the ofTended goddess. His comrade Eabani also 
roused the fury of Ishtar, and was wounded to death. For 
twelve days he lingered on a bed of pain, and, when he died, 

' lather iv. 3 and i6, ix. 31. Uiinkel, Sek^ffung and Ckaei, p. 311 

^ So far as I know, Professor Jensen iijq. ; Witdvboer, in his commeotaiy 
has not yei published his theory, but on l&lher, p. 174 tq. (AVrrrr Hand- 
ha bos stat^ it in letters to corre- Commentar sum Ahm Testament, 
fliondents. See Nowack, Lehrbueh hcrausg^eben von D. K. Marti, Lie- 
A*" MriiUchen Arekiiologit, ii. 200 ; ferung 6). 
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his friend Gilgamesh mourned and lamented for him, and 
rested not until he had prevailed on the god of the dead to 
suffer the spirit of Elabani to return to the upper world. The 
resurrection of Eabani, recorded on the twelfth tablet, forms 
the conclusion of the long poem.* Jensen’s theory is that 
the death and resurrection of a mythical being, who com- 
bined in himself the features of a solar god and an ancient 
king of Krcch, were celebrated at the Babylonian Zakmuk *or 
festival of the New Year, and that the transference of the 
drama from Ercch, its original seat, to Babylon led naturally 
to the substitution of Marduk, the great god of Babylon, for 
Gilgamesh or Eabani in the part of the hero. Although 
Jensen apparently does not identify the Zakmuk with the 
Sacaea, a little consideration will show how well his general 
theory of Zakmuk fits in with those features of the Sacaean 
festival which have emerged in the course of our inquiry. 
At the Sacaean festival, if I am right, a man, who personated 
a god or hero of the type of Tammuz or Adonis, enjoyed 
the favours of a woman, probably a sacred harlot, who re- 
presented the great Semitic goddess Ishtar or Astarte ; and 
after he had thus done his part towards securing, by means 
of sympathetic magic, the revival of plant life in spring, he 
was put to death. We may suppose that the death of this 
divine man was mourned over by his worshippers, and espe- 
cially by women, in much the same fashion as the women of 
Jerusalem wept for Tammuz at the gate of the temple,^ and 
as Syrian damsels mourned the dead Adonis, while the river’ 
ran red with his blood. Such rites appear, in fact, to have 
been common all over Western Asia ; the particular name of 
the dying god varied in different places, but in substance the 

' M. Jftstrow, KtUgioH of Hahyhniit jiaid lo Abu, her father in heaven, to 
and Aisyria, pp. 471 jy., 475 jy., complain of the hero’* contemptuous 
481.486, 5lO-5«s ; L. \V. King, Jiuh}-- lejeciion of her love. Now the sixth 
Ionian HtHgion and Mythology, p. 146 HaUyloniaii month wns called the “ Mis- 
jyy. Mr. Jasttow points out (hat though won of Isliiar," and in it was held the 
a relation cannot be traced between fcstiv.vl of Tammui, the hapless lover 
each of the tablets of the poem and the of the goddess. Again, the story of the 
corresponding month of the year, such great flood is told in the eleventh i.-iblet, 
a relation appears undoubtedly to exist an<l the eleventh month was called the 
between some of the lableU and the “raonlhof rain.” See Jastrow, a/, i-rf- 
months. Thus, for example, the axth pp. 484, 510. 
tablet describes the aflection of Ishtar 

for Gilgamesh, and the visit which she - hlzekiel viii. 14. 
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ritual was the same. Fimclamcntally, the custom was a re- 
ligious or rather magical ceremony intended to ensure the 
revival and reproduction of life in spring. 

Now, if this interpretation of the Sacaca is correct, it is 
obvious that one important feature of the ceremony is wanting 
in the brief notices of the festival that have come down to us. 
The death of the man-god at the festival is recorded, but 
nothing is said of his resurrection. Yet if he really personated 
a being of the Adonis or Attis type, we may feel pretty sure 
that his dramatic death was followed at a shorter or longer 
interval by his dramatic revival, just as at the festivals of 
Attis and Adonis the resurrection of the dead god quickly 
succeeded to his mimic death.' Here, however, a difficulty 
presents itself. At the Sacaea the man-god died a real, not 
a mere mimic death ; and in ordinary life the resurrection 
even of a man-god is at least not an everyday occurrence. 
What was to be done? The man, or rather the god, was 
undoubtedly dead. How was he to come to life again ? 
Obviously the best, if not the only way, was to set another and 
living man to support the character of the reviving god, and 
we may conjecture that this was done. We may suppose 
that the insignia of royalty which had adorned the dead 
man were transferred to his successor, who, arrayed in them, 
would be presented to his rejoicing worshippers as their god 
come to life again ; and by his side would probably be 
displayed a \voman in the character of his divine consort, 
the goddess Ishtar or Aslarte. In favour of this hypothesis 
it may be observed that it at once furnishes a clear and 
intelligible explanation of a remarkable feature in the book 
of Esther which has not yet, so far as I am aware, been 
adequately elucidated ; I mean that apparent duplication of 
the principal characters to which I have already directed 
the reader’s attention. If I am right, Hainan represents 
the temporary king or mortal god who was put to death at 
the Sacaea ; and his rival Mordecai represents the other 
temporary king who, on the death of his predecessor, was 
invested with his royal insignia, and exhibited to the people 
M the god come to life again. Similarly Vashti, the deposed 
queen in the narrative, corresponds to the woman who 

* Seevol. ii. pp. Ii6, 1 32. 
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played the part of queen and goddess to the first mock 
king, the Haman or Humman ; and her successful rival, 
Esther or Ishtar, answers to the woman who figured as the 
divine consort of the second mock king, the Mordecai or 
Marduk. A trace of the sexual licence accorded to the 
mock king of the festival seems to be preserved in the 
statement that King Ahasucrus found Haman fallen on the 
bed with Esther and asked, “Will he even force the queen 
before me in the house ? ” ' We have seen that the mock 
king of the Sacaea did actually possess the right of using 
the real king’s concubines, and there is much to be said for 
the view of Movers that he began his short reign by exer- 
cising the right in public* In the parallel ritual of Adonis 
the marriage of the goddess with her ill-fated lover was 
publicly celebrated the day before his mimic death,* A 
clear reminiscence of the time when the relation between 
Esther and Mordecai was conceived as much more intimate 
than mere cousinship appears to be preserved in some of 
the Jewish plays acted at Purim, in which Mordecai appears 
as the lover of Esther ; and this significant indication is 
confirmed by the teaching of the Rabbis that King Ahasuerus 
never really knew Esther, but that a phantom in her likeness 
lay with him while the real Esther sat on the lap of 
Mordecai/ Another recommendation of the theory which 
I venture to propound is that it suggests an obvious and 
plausible reason for the Elamite names attached to two of 
the principal characters in the book of Esther, the discarded 
queen Vashti and the unhappy vizier Haman, If at the 
New Year festival in Babylon the divine drama was plaj^ed 
by two pairs of mock kings and queens, of whom one pair 
came to a miserable end, while the other pair triumphed 
before the people arrayed in all the mimic pomp of their 
predecessors, it would be natural enough that in time an 
unfavourable comparison should be drawn between the two 
pairs, and that people, forgetting their real meaning and 
religious identity, should see in their apparent opposition a 
victory of the gods of Babylon over the gods of their eternal 


* Esther vii. 8. * See above, p. 160. ’ Above, vol, ii. p. 1 16, 

■* J. J. Sehadt, /udiscii Merkwiirdiotei/en, ii. Theii. p. *316. 
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foes the Elamites. Hence while the happy pair retained 
their Babylonian names of Marduk and Ishtar, the unhappy 
pair, who were originally nothing but Marduk and Ishtar in 
a different aspect, were renamed after the hated Elamite 
deities Humman and Vashti. 

The Persian setting, in which the Hebrew author of the 
book of Esther has framed his highly -coloured picture, 
naturally suggests that the Jews derived their feast of 
Purim not directly from the old Babylonians, but from their 
Persian conquerors. Even if this could be demonstrated, it 
would in no way invalidate the theory that Purim originated 
in the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea, since we know 
that the Sacaea was celebrated by the Persians.* Hence it 
becomes worth while to inquire whether in the Persian 
religion we can detect any traces of a festival akin to the 
Sacaea or Purim. Here Lagardc has shown the way by 
directing attention to the old Persian ceremony known as 
the “ Ride of the Beardless One.” - This was a rite per- 
formed both in Persia ‘and Babylonia at the beginning of 
spring, on the first day of the first month, which in the 
most ancient Persian calendar corresponded to March, so 
that the date of the ceremony agrees with that of the 
Babylonian New Year festival of Zakmuk. A beardless 
and, if possible, one-eyed buffoon was set naked on an ass, 
a horse, or a mule, and conducted in a sort of mock triumph 
through the streets of the city. In one hand he held a 
crow and in the other a fan, with which he fanned himself, 
complaining of the heat, while the people pelted him with 
ice and snow and drenched him with cold water. Ho was 
supposed to drive away the cold, and perhaps to aid him in 
discharging this useful function he was fed with hot food, 
and hot stuffs were smeared on his body. Riding on his 
ass and attended by all the king’s household, if the city 
Iiappened to be the capital, or, if it was not, by all the 

* Dio Chrysostom mskes Dii^encs it was a.ssociftted with the nominal wor. 
wy to Alexaoder the Great, eix ship of the Persian goddess Anaitis 
rh» tAf ZaKoiuy feprV. (Strabo, xi. 8. 4 and 5). 

(Ok iv. vol. j. p. 76 ed. 

JJmdorfj. The festieal was mealioned * Lagarde, “ I’utim," p. $1 Sff. 

y Ctesias in the second book of hU {AbkanJlungin tUr kanigl. CeteUsehaft 

etsian history (Athenaeus, xir. p. der IViisenscki^tHat Gmngtn,xa:\j. 
Vise); and clown to the time of Strabo 1887). 
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retainers of the governor, who were also mounted, he 
paraded the streets and extorted contributions. He stopped 
at the doors of the rich, and if they did not give him what 
he asked for, he befouled their garments with mud or a 
mixture of red ochre and water, which be carried in an 
earthenware pot. If a shopkeeper hesitated a moment to 
respond to his demands, the importunate beggar had the 
riglit to confi-scatc all the goods in the shop; so the trades- 
men who saw him bearing down on them, not unnaturally 
hastened to anticipate his wants by contributing of their 
substance before he could board them. Everything that he 
thus collected from break of day to the time of morning 
prayers belonged to the king or governor of the city ; but 
everything that he laid hands on between the first and the 
second hour of prayer he kept for himself. After the 
second pfayers he disappeared, and if the people caught 
him later in the day they were free to beat him to their 
heart's content “ In like manner,” proceeds one of the 
native writers who has described the custom, “ people at the 
present time appoint a New Year Lord and make merry. 
And this they do because the season, which is the beginning 
of Azur or March, coincides with the sun's entry into Aries, 
for on that day they disport themselves and rejoice because 
the winter is over.” ’ 

Now in this harlequin, who rode through the streets 
attended by all the king’s men, and levying contributions 
which went either to the royal treasury or to the pocket of 
the collector, we recognise the familiar features of the mock 
or temporary king, who is invested for a short time with the 
pomp and privileges of royalty for reasons which have been 
already explained.* The abrupt disappearance of the 
Persian clown at a certain hour of the day, coupled with 
the leave given to the populace to thrash him if they found 
him afterwards, points plainly enough to the harder fate 
that probably awaited him in former days, when he paid 
with his life for his brief tenure of a kingly crown. The 
resemblance between his burlesque progress and that of 
Mordecai through the streets of Susa is obvious ; though 

' Th. \\yAK,Ui!leriartligieHisvclerumPcrsentm(Qxhti, i7oo),pp. 183, 249-25 !• 
* See especially, vol. iL p. 26 lyy. 
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the Jewish author of Esther has depicted in brighter colours 
the pomp of his hero “ in royal apparel of blue and white, 
and with a great crown of gold, and with a robe of fine 
linen and purple," riding the king’s own charger, and led 
through the city by one of the king’s most noble princes.’ 
The difference between the two scenes is probably not to 
be explained simply by the desire of the Jewish writer to 
shed a halo of glory round the personage whom he regarded 
as the deliverer of hU people. So long a.s the temporary 
king was a real substitute for the reigning monarch, and had 
to die sooner or later in his stead, it was natural that he 
should be treated with a greater show of deference, and 
should simulate his royal brother more closely than a clown, 
who had nothing worse than a beating to fear when he laid 
down his office. In short, after the .serious meaning of the 
custom had been forgotten, and the substitute was allowed 
to escape with his life, the high tragedy of the ancient cere- 
mony would rapidly degenerate into farce. 

But while the “ Ride of the Beardless One ’’ is, from 
one point of view, a degenerate copy of the original, 
regarded from another point of view, it preserves some 
features which are almost certainly primitive, though they 
do not appear In the kindred Babylonian and Jexvish festivals. 
The Persian custom bears the stamp of a popular festivity 
rather than of a state ceremonial, and everywhere it seems 
as if popular festivals, when left to propagate themselves 
freely among the folk, reveal their old meaning and inten- 
tion more transparently than when they have been adopted 
into the official religion and enshrined In a ritual. The 
simple thoughts of our simple forefathers are better under- 
stood by their unlettered descendants than by the majority 
of educated people ; their rude rites are more faithfully pre- 
served and more truly interpreted by a rude peasantry than 
by the priest, who wraps up their nakedness in the gorgeous 
f>aU of religious pomp, or by the philosopher, who dissolves 
Aeir crudities into the thin air of allegory. In the present 
instance the purpose of the “ Ride of the Beard!es.s One” 
at the beginning of spring is sufficiently obvious ; it was 
meant to hasten the departure of winter and the approach 

' Eslhtrr vi. 8 viii. 15. 
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of sunmer. We are expressly told that the clown who 
went about fanning himself and complaining of the heat, 
while the populace snowballed him, was supposed to dispel 
the cold ; and even without any such assurance we should 
be justified in inferring as much from his behaviour. On 
the principles of sympathetic magic, which is little more 
than an elaborate system of make-believe, you can make 
the weather warm by pretending that it is so ; or if you 
cannot, you may be sure that there is some wiser person 
than yourself who can. Such a wizard, in the estimation 
of the Persians, was the beardless one-eyed man who went 
through the performance 1 have described ; and no doubt 
his physical defects were believed to contribute in some 
occult manner to the success of the rite. The ceremony was 
thus, as Lagarde acutely perceived, the oriental equivalent of 
those popular European customs which celebrate the advent 
of spring by representing in a dramatic form the expulsion 
or defeat of winter by the victorious summer.^ But whereas 
in Europe the two rival seasons are often, if not regularly, 
personated by two actors or two effigies, in Persia a single 
actor sufficed. Whether he definitely represented winter or 
summer is not quite clear ; but his pretence of suffering 
from heat, and his final disappearance suggest that, if he 
personified either of the seasons, it was the departing winter 
rather than the coming summer. 

If there is any truth in the connection thus traced 
between Purim and the “Ride of the Beardless One,” we 
are now in a position to finally unmask the leading personages 
in the book of Esther. I have attempted to show that 
Haman and Vashti arc little more than doubles of Mordecai 
and Esther, who in turn conceal under a thin disguise the 
features of Marduk and Ishtar, the great god and goddess 
of Babylon. But why, the reader may ask, should the 
divine pair be thus duplicated and the two pairs set in 
opposition to each other? The answer is suggested by 
the popular European celebrations of spring to which I have 
just adverted. If my interpretation of these customs is 
right, the contrast between the summer and winter, or the 
life and death which figure in effigy, or in the persons of 

' See above, vol. ii. p. 99 
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living representatives at the spring ceremonies of our 
peasantry, is fundamentaliy a contrast between the dying or 
dead vegetation of the old, and the sprouting vegetation 
of the new year — a contrast, I may add, which would lose 
nothing of its point xvhen, as in ancient Rome and Babylon 
and Persia, the beginning of spring was also the beginning 
of the new year. In these and in all the ceremonies we 
have been examining the antagonism is not between powers 
of a different order, but between the same power viewed in 
different aspects as old and young ; it is in short nothing 
but the eternal and pathetic contrast between youth and 
^e. And as the power or spirit of vegetation is repre- 
sented in religious ritual and popular custom by a human 
pair, whether they be called Ishtar and Tammuz, or Venus 
and Adonis, or the Queen and King of May. so we may 
expect to find the old decrepit spirit of the past year per- 
sonated by one pair, and the fresh young spirit of the new 
year by another. This, if my hypothesis is right, is the 
ultimate explanation of the stni^le between Haman and 
Vashti on the one side, and their doubles Mordecai and 
Esther on the other. In the last analysis both pairs stood 
for the powers that make for the fertility of plants and 
perhaps also of animals ; but the one .pair embodied the 
failing energies of the past, and the other the vigorous and 
growing energies of the coming year. Both powers, on 
my hypothesis, were personified not merely in myth, but in 
custom ; for year by year a human couple undertook to 
quicken the life of nature by a union in which, as in a 
microcosm, the loves of tree and plant, of herb and flower, 
of bird and beast were supposed in some mystic fashion to 
be summed up. Originally, wc may conjecture, such couples 
exercised their functions for a whole year, on the conclusion 
of which the male partner — the diVine king — was put to 
death j but in historical times it seems that, as a rule, the 
human god — the Saturn, Zogancs, Tammuz, or whatever he 
was called — enjoyed hts divine privileges, and discharged 
his divine duties only for a short part of the year. This 
curtailment of his reign on earth was probably introduced 
at the time when the old hereditary divinities or deified 
Wngs contrived to shift the most painful part of their 
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duties to a substitute, whether that substitute was a son or 
a slave or a malefactor. Having to die as a king, it was 
necessary that the substitute should also live as a king for 
a season ; but the real monarch would naturally restrict 
within the narrowest limits both of time and of power a 
reign which, so long as it lasted, necessarily encroached 
upon and indeed superseded his own. What became of 
the divine king’s female partner, the human goddess who 
shared, his bed and transmitted his beneficent energies to 
the rest of nature, we cannot say. So far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence either in custom or in myth that she 
like him suffered death when her primary function was dis- 
charged. The nature of maternity suggests an obvious 
reason for sparing her a little longer, till that mysterious 
law, which links together woman's life with the changing 
aspects of the nightly sky, had been fulfilled by the birth 
of an infant god, who should in his turn, reared perhaps 
by her tender care, grow up to live and die for the world. 

An eminent scholar has recently pointed out the re- 
markable resemblance between the treatment of Christ by 
the Roman soldiers at Jerusalem and the treatment of the 
mock king of the Saturnalia by the Roman soldiers at 
Durostolum ; and he would explain the similarity by sup- 
posing that the soldiers ridiculed the claims of Christ to a 
divine kingdom by arraying him in the familiar garb of old 
King Saturn, whose quaint person figured so prominently at 
the winter revels.' Even if the theory should prove to be 
right, we can hardly suppose that Christ played the part of 
the regular Saturn of the year, since at the beginning of our 
era the Saturnalia fell at midwinter, whereas Christ was 
crucified at the Passover in spring. There is, indeed, as I 
have pointed out, some reason to think that when the 
Roman year began in March the Saturnalia was held in 
spring, and that in remote districts the festival always con- 
tinued to be celebrated at the ancient date. If the Roman 
garrison of Jerusalem conformed to the old fashion in this 
respect, it seems not quite impossible that their celebration 
of the Saturnalia may have coincided with the Passover ; 

* F, Wendtimil, "Jesus als SatunuUieD-Kunig," Hermes, xxxiii. (1898), 
pp. T75-179. 
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and that thus Christ, as a condemned criminal, may 
have been given up to them to make sport with as the 
Saturn of the year. But on the other hand it is rather 
unlikely that the officens, as representatives of the State, 
would have allowed their men to hold the festival at any but 
the official date ; even in the distant town of Durostolum 
we saw that the Roman soldiers celebrated the Saturnalia in 
December. Thus if the legionaries at Jerusalem really in- 
tended to mock Christ by treating him like the builesque 
king of the Saturnalia, they probably did so only by way of 
a jest which was in more senses than one unseasonable. 

But closely as the passion of Christ resembles the treat- 
ment of the mock king of the Saturnalia, it resembles still 
more closely the treatment of the mock king of the Sacaea.^ 
The description of the mockery by St Matthew is the fullest. 
It runs thus : “ Then released he Barabbas unto them :• and 
when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified. 
Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common 
hall, and gathered unto him the whole band of soldiers. And 
they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, 
and a reed in his right hand : and they bowed the knee 
before him. and took the reed, and smote him on the head. 
And after that they had mocked liim, they took the robe off 
from him, and put his own raiment on him, and led him away 
to crucify him.” ' Compare with this the treatment of the 
mock king of the Sacaea, as it is described by Dio Chrysostom : 
“ They take one of the prisoners condemned to death and 
seat him upon the king’s throne, and give him the king’s 
raiment, and let him lord it and drink and run riot and use 
the king’s concubines during these days, and no man pre- 
vents him from doing ju.st what he like-s. But afterwards 
they strip and scoui^je and crucify him.”* Now it is quite 
possible that this remarkable resemblance is after all a mere 
coincidence, and that Christ was executed in the ordinary 

’ The reiemblancc had tiruck me * Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv. vol. 1 . p. 
when I wrote this book uripnnlly, but 76 c<l. Dindorr. As I have already 
*s I could not definUely explain it I mcniiuncil, the Greek word which 
preferred to leave it unnoticed. descrilres the execution 

I Matthew xxvii. 26-3J. Mark’s dc- leaves it uncertain whether the man 
•ctiplion (xv 15-20} is ncavlyidcnlical. was crucified or handed. 
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way as a common malefactor ; but on the other hand there 
are so many scattered hints and indications of something 
unusual, so many broken lines seemingly converging towards 
the cross on Calvary, that it is worth while to follow them 
up and see where ih^ lead us. In attempting to draw these 
fragmentary data tc^cther, to bridge the chasms, and to 
restore the shattered whole, we must beware of mistaking 
hypothesis for the facts which it only professes to cement ; 
yet even if our hypothesis should be thought to bear a 
somewhat undue proportion to the facts, the excess may 
perhaps be overlooked in consideration of the obscurity and 
the importance of the inquiry. 

We have seen reason to think that the Jewish festival of 
Purim is a continuation, under a changed name, of the 
Babylonian Sacaea,and that in celebrating it by the destruc- 
tion of an eibgy of Haman the modern Jews have kept up a 
reminiscence of the ancient custom of crucifying or hanging 
a man in the character of a god at the festival. Is it not 
possible that at an earlier time they may, like the Baby- 
lonians themselves, have regularly compelled a condemned 
criminal to play the tragic part, and that Christ thus perished 
in the character of Haman ? The resemblance between the 
hanged Haman and the crucified Christ struck the early 
Christians themselves; and whenever the Jews destroyed 
an effigy of Haman they were accused by their Christian 
neighbours of deriding the most sacred mystery of the new 
faith.' It is probable that on this painful subject the Chris- 
tians were too sensitive ; remembering the manner of their 
Founder’s death it was natural that they should wince at 
any pointed allusion to a cross, a gallows, or a public execu- 
tion. even when the shaft was not aimed at them. An 
objection to supposing that Christ died as the Haman of the 
year is that according to the Gospel narrative the crucifixion 
occurred at the Passover, on the fourteenth day of the month 
Nisan, whereas the feast of Purim, at which the hanging of 
Haman would naturally take place, fell e.xactly a month 
earlier, namely, on the fourteenth day of the month Adar. 
I have no wish to blink or extenuate the serious nature of 
the difficulty arising from this discrepancy of dates, but I 
' See above, p. 17*. 
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would suggest some considerations which may make us 
hesitate to decide that the discrepancy is fatal. In the first 
place, it is possible, though perhaps not probable, that Chris- 
tian tradition shifted the date of the crucifixion by a month 
in order to make the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
coincide with that annual sacrifice of the Passover lamb 
which in the belief of pious hearts had so long foreshadowed 
it and was thenceforth to cease. Instances of gentle pressure 
brought to bear, for purposes of edification, on stubborn facts 
arc perhaps not wholly unknown in the annals of religion. 
But the express te.stimony of history is never to be lightly 
set aside ; and in the investigation of its problems a solution 
which assumes the veracity and accuracy of the historian is, 
on an even balance of probabilities, always to be preferred 
to one which impugns them both. Now in the present case 
we have seen reason to think that the Babylonian New Year 
festival, of which Purim was a continuation, did fall in Nisan 
at or near the time of the Passover, and that when the Jews 
borrowed the festival they altered the date from Nisan to 
Adar in order to prevent the new' feast from clashing with 
the old Passover. A reminiscence of the original date of 
Purim perhaps survives, as I have already pointed out, in 
the statement in the book of Esther that Haman caused pur 
or lots to be cast before him from the month of Nisan 
onward.’ It thus seems not impossible that occasionally, for 
some special reason, the Jews should have celebrated the 
feast of Purim, or at least the death of Haman, at or about 
the time of the Passover. But there is another possibility 
which, remote and fanciful as it may appear, deserves at 
least to be mentioned. The mock king of the Saturnalia, 
whose resemblance to the dying Christ was first pointed out 
by Mr. Wendland, was allowed a period of licence of thirty 
days before he was put to death. If we could suppose that 
In like manner the Jews spared the human representative of 
Haman for one month from Purim, the date of his execution 
would fall exactly on the Passover. Which, if any, of these 
conjectural solutions of the difficulty is the true one, 1 will 
not undertake to say. I am fully conscious of the doubt 
and uncertainty that hang round the whole subject ; and if 

' Ksther >ii. 7. 
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in this and what follows I throw out some hints and sugges- 
tions, it is more in the hojje of stimulating and directing 
further inquiry than with any expectation of reaching definite 
conclusions. 

It may be objected that the mockery of Christ was done 
not by the Jews but by the Roman soldiers, who knew and 
cared nothing about Haman ; how then can wc suppose that 
the purple or scarlet robe, the sceptre of reed, and the crown 
of thorns, which the soldiers thrust upon Christ, were the 
regular insignia of the Haman of the year? To this we may 
reply, in the first place, that even if the legions stationed in 
Syria were not recruited in the country, they may have con- 
tracted some of the native superstitions and have fallen in 
with the local customs. This is not an idle conjecture. Wc 
know that the third legion during its stay in Syria learned 
the Syrian custom of saluting the rising sun, and that this 
format salute, performed by the whole regiment as one man 
at a critical moment of the great battle of Bedriacum, actually 
helped to turn the scale when the fortune of empire hung 
trembling in the balance.’ But it is not necessary to suppose 
that the garrison of Jerusalem really shared the beliefs and 
prejudices of the mob whom they overawed ; soldiers every- 
where are ready to go with a crowd bent on sport, without 
asking any curious questions as to the history or quality of 
the entertainment, and we should probably do the humanity 
of Roman soldiers too much honour if wc imagined that they 
would be deterred by any qualm of conscience from joining 
in the pastime, which is still so popular, of baiting a Jew to 
death. But in the second place it should be observed that 
according to one of the Kvangelists it was not the soldiers 
of Pilate who mocked Jesus, but the soldiers of Herod, ^ and 
we may fairly assume that Herod’s guards were Jews, 

The hypothesis that the crucifixion with all its cruel 
mockery was not a punishment specially devised for Christ, 
but was merely the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who played Haman, appears to go some way towards reliev- 
ing the Gospel narrative of certain difficulties which otherwise 
beset it, If, as we read in the Gospels, Pilate was really 

< Tncitiu, Hisi. iii. 24 sq., compare<l wilb ii. 74. 

* Lake xxiii. 1 1. 
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anxious to save the innocent man whose fine bearing seems 
to have struck him, what was to hinder him from doing so ? 
He had the power of life and death ; why should he not 
have exercised it on the side of mercy, if his own judgment 
inclined that way? His reluctant acquiescence in the im- 
portunate demand of the rabble becomes easier to understand 
if we assume that custom obliged him annually at this season 
to give up to them a prisoner on whom they might play 
their cruel pranks. On this assumption Pilate had no power 
to prevent the sacrifice ; the most he could do was to choose 
the victim. 

Again, consider the remarkable statement of the 
Evangelists that Pilate set up over the cross a superscription 
stating that the man who hung on it was king of the Jews.^ 
Is it likely that in the reign of Tiberius a Roman governor, 
with the fear of the jealous and suspicious old emperor before 
his eyes, would have ventured, even in mockery, to blazon 
forth a seditious claim of this sort unless it were the regular 
formula employed on such occasions, rec(^nised by custom 
and therefore not liable to be misconstrued into treason by 
the malignity of informers and the fears of a tyrant ? 

But if the tragedy of the ill-fated aspirant after royal 
honours was annually enacted at Jerusalem by a prisoner 
who perished on the cross, it becomes probable that the part 
of his successful rival was also played by another actor who 
paraded in the same kingly trappings but did not share the 
same fate. If Jesus was the Haman of the year, where was 
the Mordecai? Perhaps we may find him in Barabbas. 

We are told by the Evangelists that at the feast which 
witnessed the crucifixion of Christ it was the custom for the 
Roman governor to release one prisoner, whomsoever the 
people. desired, and that Pilate, convinced of the innocence of 
Jesus, attempted to persuade the multitude to choose him as 
the man who should go free. But, hounded on by the 
priests and elders who had marked out Jesus for destruction, 
the rabble would not hear of this, and clamoured for the 
blood of Jesus, while they demanded the release of a certain 
miscreant, by name Barabbas, who lay in gaol for murder 
and sedition. Accordingly Pilate had to give way: Christ 
^ Matthew wvii. 37 ; Mark xv. 26 ; Lnke xxiii. 38 j John xix. 19. 
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was crucified and Barabbas set at liberty.' Now what, we 
may ask, was the reason for setting free a prisoner at this 
festival? In the absence of positive information, we may 
conjecture that the gaol-bird whose cage was thrown open at 
this time had to purchase his freedom by performing some 
service from which decent people would .shrink. Such a 
service may very well have been that of going about the 
streets, rigged out in tawdry splendour with a tinsel crown 
on his head and a sham sceptre in his hand, preceded 
and followed by all the tag-rag and bobtail of the town 
hooting, jeering, and breaking coarse jests at his expense, 
while some pretended to salaam his mock majesty, and 
others belaboured the donkey on which he rode. It was 
in this fashion, probably, that in Persia the beardless and 
one-eyed man made his undignified progress through the 
town, to the delight of ragamuffins and the terror of shop- 
keepers, whose goods he unceremoniously confiscated if they 
did not hasten to lay their peace-offerings at his feet. So, 
perhaps, the ruffian Barabbas, when his irons were knocked 
off and the prison door had grated on its hinges to let him 
forth, tasted the first sweets of liberty in this public manner, 
even if he was not suffered, like his one-eyed brother, to 
make raids with impunity on the stalls of the merchants and 
the tables of the money-changers. A curious confirmation 
of this conjecture is supplied by a passage in the writings of 
Philo the Jew, who lived at Alexandria in the time of Christ. 
He tells us that when Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, had 
received the crown of Judaea from Caligula at Rome, the 
new king passed through Alexandria on his way to his own 
country. The disorderly populace of that great city, animated 
by a hearty dislike of his nation, seized the opportunity of 
venting their spite by publicly defaming and ridiculing the 
Jewish monarch. Among other things they laid hold of a 
certain harmless lunatic named Carabas, who used to roam 
the streets stark naked, the butt and laughing-stock of 
urchins and idlers. This poor wretch they set up in a public 
place, clapped a paper crown on his head, thrust a broken 
reed into his hand by way of a sceptre, and having huddled 

' .Matlhew xxvii. 15-26; Mark xv. 6-15; Luke xxiii. 16-25; John 
38.40. 
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a mat instead of a royal robe about his naked body, and 
surrounded him with a guard of bludgeon-men, they did 
obeisance to him as to a king and made a show of taking 
his opinion on questions of law and policy. To point the 
Jest unmistakably at the Syrian king Agrippa, the bystanders 
raised cries of “ Marin 1 Marin ! " which they understood to 
be the Syrian word for “ lord." ‘ This mockery of the 
Jewish king closely resembles the mockery of Christ ; and 
the joke, such as it was, would receive a keener edge if we 
could suppose that the riff-raff of Alexandria were familiar 
with the Jewish practice of setting up a sham king on certain 
occasions, and that they meant by implication to ridicule the 
real King Agrippa by comparing him to his holiday counter- 
feit May we go a step further and conjecture that one at 
least of the titles of the mock king of the Jews was regularly 
Barabbas ? The poor imbecile who masqueraded in a paper 
crown at Alexandria was probably a Jew, otherwise the jest 
would have lost much of its point ; and his name, according 
to the Greek manuscripts of Philo, was Carabas. But Carabas 
is meaningless in Hebrew, whereas Barabbas is a regularly 
formed Hebrew word meaning “ Son of the Father.” The 
palaeographic difference between the two forms is slight, 
and perhaps we shall hardly be deemed very rash if we con- 
jecture that in the passage in question Philo himself wrote 
Barabbas, which a Greek copyist, ignorant of Hebrew, after- 
wards corrupted into Carabas. If this were granted, we 
should still have to as.sume that both Philo and the authors 
of the Gospels fell into the mistake of treating as the name 
of an individual what in fact was a title of office. 

Thus the hypothesis which, with great diffidence, I would 
put forward for consideration is this. It was customary, we 
way suppose, with the Jews at Purlin, or perhaps occasion- 
ally at Passover, to employ two prisoners to act the parts 
respectively of Haman and Mordecai in the passion-play 
which formed a central feature of the festival. Both men 
paraded for a short time in the insignia of royalty, but their 
fetes were different ; for while at the end of the performance 

AAitrsui Flaaum, was Mr. P. Wendland (“Jenil als 
y “• Pp- Sao-saj ed. Mangey. The Saturnalicn-Konig,'' Uermts, xxxiii. 

Co call atteniion to this pass^ I1898), p. 175 ip.). 
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the one who played Hainan was hanged or crucified, the one 
who personated Mordecai and bore in popular parlance the 
title of Barabbas was allowed to go free. Pilate, perceiving 
the trumpery nature of the charges brought against Jesus, 
tried to persuade the Jews to let him play the part of Bar- 
abbas, which would liave saved his life ; but the merciful 
attempt failed and Jesus perished on the cross in the-character 
of Haman. The description of his last triumphal ride into 
Jerusalem reads almost like an echo of that brilliant progress 
through the streets of Susa which Haman aspired to and 
Mordecai accomplished ; and the account of the raid which 
he immediately afterwards made upon the stalls of the 
hucksters and money-changers in the temple, may raise a 
question whether we have not here a trace of those arbitrary 
rights over property which it has been customary on such 
occasions to accord to the temporary king.' 

If it be asked why one of these temporary kings should 
bear the remarkable title of Barabbas or " Son of the Father,” 
I can only surmise that the title may perhaps be a relic of 
the time when the real king, the deified man, used to redeem 
his own life by deputing his son to reign for a short time and 
to die in his stead. We have s«n that the custom of sacri- 
ficing the son for the father was common, if not universal, 
among Semitic peoples ; and if we are right in our interpreta- 
tion of the Passover, that festival — the traditional date of the 
crucifixion — was the very season when the dreadful sacrifice 
of the first-born was consummated.* Hence Barabbas or the 
“ Son of the Father ” would be a natural enough title for the 
man or child who reigned and died as a substitute for his royal 
sire. Even in later times, when the father provided a less 
precious substitute than his own offspring, it would be quite 
in accordance with the formal conservatism of religion that 
the old title should be retained after it had ceased to be 
appropriate ; indeed the efficacy of the sacrifice might be 
thought to require and justify the pious fiction that the 
substitute was the very son of that divine father who should 
have died, but who preferred to live, for the good of his 
people. If in the time of Christ, as I have conjectured, the 

* M.illh«>v x«i. 1-13; Mark xi. 1-17 j Lukexix. 28-46 ; Jolmxii. 12-15. 

^ See above, rol. u. pp. 38-50. 
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title of Barabbas or Son of the Father was bestowed on 
the Mordecai, the mock king who lived, rather than on the 
Haman, the mock king who died at the festival, this dis- 
tinction can hardly have been original ; for at first, we may 
suppose, the same man served in both capacities at different 
times, as the Mordecai of one year and the Haman of the 
next. The two characters, as I have attempted to show, are 
probably nothing but two different aspects of the same deity 
considered at one time as dead and at another as risen ; hence 
the human being who personated the risen god would in due 
lime, after he had enjoyed his divine honours for a season, act 
the dead god by dying in good earnest in his own person ; for 
it would be unreasonable to expect of the ordinary man-god 
that he should play the two parts in the reverse order by 
dying first and coming to life afterwards. In both parts the 
substitute would still be, whether in sober fact or in pious 
fiction, the Barabbas or Son of that divine Father who 
generously gave his own son to die for the world. 

To conclude this speculation, into which I have perhaps 
been led by the interest and importance of the subject some- 
what deeper than the evidence warrants, I venture to urge 
in its favour that it seems to shed fresh light on some of 
the causes which contributed to the remarkably rapid diffusion 
of Christianity in Asia Minor. We know from a famous 
letter of tlie younger Pliny addressed to the Emperor Trajan 
in the year 1 12 a.D. that by the beginning of our era, less 
than a hundred years after the Founder’s death, Christianity 
had made such strides in Bithynia and Pontus that not only 
cities but villages and rural districts were affected by it, and 
that multitudes of both sc-xes and of every age and every 
rank professed its tenets ; indeed things had,gonc so far that 
the temples were almost deserted, the sacred rites of tlie 
public religion discontinued, and hardly a purchaser could be 
found for the sacrificial victims.* It is obvious therefore that 

' Plfay, £^//ers, No. jS. The i>ro. I’rofcssoTkamviyisof opinion "ihil tlie 

vince which Pliny (;overnctl wns known description of ihc i>ower Acquired 

offisially a* Bithynia and Pontus, anj by the new religion in ilie province 

CTtcnded from tlie river Khynclaeos on applies to Kaslern Pontus at least." 

wc west to Ijeyomt Amisns on the east. 'I'lic chief religious centre of this dis- 

Professor W. M. kamsay, 7 'if trict a]>pcars to have been the great 

Ckuixh in the Roman Empire, p. 224. sanctuary of Anailis or Semiramis at 
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the new faith had elements in it which appealed powerfully 
to the Asiatic mind. What these elements were, the present 
investigation has perhaps to some extent disclosed. We 
have seen that the conception of the dying and risen god 
was no new one in these regions. All over Western Asia 
from time immemorial the mournful death and happy re- 
surrection of a divine being appear to have been annuall)’ 
celebrated with alternate rites of bitter lamentation and 
exultant joy ; and through the veil which mythic fancy has 
woven round this tragic figure we can still detect the features 
of those great yearly changes in earth and sky which, under 
all distinctions of race and religion, must always touch the 
natural human heart with alternate emotions of gladness and 
regret, because they exhibit on the vastest scale open to our 
observation the mysterious struggle between life and death. 
But man has not always been willing to watch passively this 
momentous conflict, ; he has felt that he has too great a 
stake in its issue to stand by with folded hands while it is 
being fought out ; he has taken sides against the forces of 
death and decay — has flung into the trembling scale all the 
weight of his puny person and has exulted in his fancied 
strength when the great balance has slowly inclined towards 
the side of life, little knowing that for all his strenuous efforts 
be can as little stir that balance by a hair's-breadth as can 
the primrose on a mossy bank in spring or the dead leaf 
blown by the chilly breath of autumn. Nowhere do these 
efforts, vain and pitiful yet pathetic, appear to have been made 
more persistently and systematically than in Western Asia. 
In name they varied from place to place, but in substance 
they were all alike. A man, whom the fond imagination of 
his worshippers invested with the attributes of a god, gave 

Zela, to which I have already had the festivals of the godtiesa crowds of 

occasion to call the reader's ailentioD. men and women flocked into Comana 

Strabo tells us (xii. 3. 37) that all the from all the region round about, from 

peopleofPoncus took their most solemn the country as well as from the cities, 

oadis at this shrine. In the same dis. The luxury and debauchery of this holy 

Iricl there was another very popular town suggest to Stmbo a comparison 

sanctuary of a umilar type at Co- with the famous or rather infamous 

mana, where the worship of a nalive Corinth. See Strabo, xii. 3. 32 and 

goddess called Ma was carried on liy a 36, compared with xii. 2. 3. Such 

host of sacred harlots and by a high were some of the hot-beds in which 

priest, who wore a diadem and was the seeds of Cbrisliaoity first struck 

second only to (he king ip rank. At root. 
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his life for the life of the world ; after infusing from his own 
body a fresh current of vital energy into the stagnant veins 
of nature, he was cut off from among the living before his 
failing strength should initiate a universal decay, and his 
place was taken by another who played, like all his pre- 
decessors, the ever-recurring drama of the divine resurrection 
and death. Such a drama, if our interpretation of it is right, 
was the original story of Esther and Mordecai or, to give 
them their older names, of Ishtar and Marduk. It was 
played in Babylonia, and from Babylonia the returning 
captives brouglit it to Judaea, where it was acted, rather as 
an historical than a mythical piece, by players who, having 
to die in grim earnest on a cross or gallows, were naturally 
drawn rather from the gaol than the green-room. A 
chain of causes which, because we cannot follow them, 
might in the loose language of daily life be called an 
accident, determined that the part of the dying god 
in this annual play should be thrust upon Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom the enemies he had made in high places 
by his outspoken strictures were resolved to put out of the 
way. They succeeded in ridding themselves of the popular 
and troublesome preacher ; but the very step by which they 
fancied they had simultaneously stamped out his revolutionary 
doctrines contributed more than anything else they could 
have done to scatter them broadcast not only over Judaea 
but over Asia ; for it impressed upon what had been hitherto 
mainly an ethical mission the character of a divine revelation 
culminating in the passion and death of the incarnate Son of 
a heavenly Father. In this form the story of the life and 
death of Jesus exerted an influence which it could never 
have had If the great teacher had died, as is commonly 
supposed, the death of a vulgar malefactor. It shed round 
the cross on Calvary a halo of divinity which multitudes 
saw and worshipped afar off ; the blow struck on Golgotha 
set a thousand expectant strings vibrating in unison wherever 
men had heard the old, old story of the dying and risen god. 
Evety year, as another spring bloomed and another autumn 
faded across the earth, the field had been ploughed and sown 
and borne fruit of a kind till it received that seed which was 
destined to spring up and overshadow the world. In the 
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Ifreat army of martyrs who in many ages and in many 
lands, not in Asia only, have died a cruel death in the 
character of gods, the de\'OUt Christian will doubtless discern 
types and forerunners of the coming Saviour — stars that 
heralded in the morning sky the advent of the Sun of 
Righteousness — earthen vessels wherein it pleased the divine 
wisdom to set before hungering souls the bread of heaven. 
The sceptic, on the other hand, with equal confidence, will 
reduce Jesus of Nazareth to the level of a multitude of other 
victims of a barbarous superstition, and will see in him no 
more than a moral teacher, whom the fortunate accident of 
his execution invested with the crown, not merely of a martyr, 
but of a god. The divergence between these views is wide 
and deep. Which of them is the truer and will in the end 
prevail ? Time wjll decide the question of prevalence, if not 
of truth. Yet we would fain believe that in this and in all 
things the old maxim will hold good — Magna est veritas et 
praevaUbit. 

We may now sum up the general results of the inquiry 
which we have pursued in the present section. We have 
found evidence that festivals of the type of the Saturnalia, 
characterised by an inversion of social ranks and the sacrifice 
of a man in the character of a god, were at one time held 
all over the ancient world from Italy to Babylon. Such 
festivals seem to date from an early age in the history of 
agriculture, when people lived in small communities, each 
presided over by a sacred or divine king, whose primary duty 
was to secure the orderly succession of the seasons and the 
fertility of the earth. Associated with him was his wife or 
other female consort, with whom he performed some of the 
necessary ceremonies, an<l who therefore shared his divine 
character. Originally his term of office appears to have 
been limited to a year, on the conclusion of which he was 
put to death ; but in time he contrived by force or craft to 
extend his reign and sometimes to procure a substitute, who 
after a short and more or less nominal tenure of the crown 
was slain in his stead. At first the substitute for the divine 
father was probably the divine son, but afterwards this rule 
was no longer insisted on, and still later the growth of a 
humane feeling demanded that the victim should always be 
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a condemned criminal. In this advanced stage of degeneration 
it is no wonder if the light of divinity sudered eclipse, and 
many should fail to detect the god in the malefactor. Yet 
the downward career of fallen deity does not stop here ; even 
a criminal comes to be thought too good to personate a god 
on the gallows or in the fire ; and then there is nothing left 
but to make up a more or less grotesque effigy, and so to 
hang, burn, or otherwise destroy the god in the person of 
this sorry representative. By this time the original meaning 
of the ceremony may be so completely forgotten that the 
puppet is supposed to represent some historical personage, 
who earned the hatred and contempt of his fellows in his 
life, and whose memory has ever since been held up to 
eternal execration by the annual destruction of his effigy. 
The figures of Haman, of the Carnival, and of Winter or 
Death which are or used to be annually destroyed in spring 
by Jews, Catholics, and the peasants of Central Europe 
respectively, appear to be all lineal descendants of those 
human incarnations of the powers of nature whose life and 
death were deemed essential to the welfare of mankind. But 
of the three the only one which has preserved a clear trace 
of its original meaning is the effigy of Winter or Death. In 
the others the ancient significance of the custom as a magical 
ceremony designed to direct the course of nature has been 
almost wholly obscured by a thick aftergrowth of legend and 
myth. The cause of this distinction is that, whereas the 
practice of destroying an effigy of Winter or Death has 
been handed down from time immemorial through generations 
of simple peasants, the festivals of Purim and the Carnival, 
as well as their Babylonian and Italian prototypes, the 
Sacaea and the Saturnalia, were for centuries domesticated 
in cities, where they were necessarily exposed to those 
thousand transforming and disintegrating currents of specula- 
tion and inquiry, of priestcraft and policy, which roll their 
turbid waters through the busy haunts of men, but leave 
undefiled the limpid springs of mythic fancy in the country. 

If there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia 
and kindred festivals which 1 have now brought to a clbse, 
it seems to point to a remarkable homogeneity of civilisa- 
tion throughout Southern Europe and Western Asia in pre- 
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historic times. How far such homc^eneity of civilisation 
may be taken as evidence, of homogeneity of race is a 
question for the ethnoli^ist ; it does not concern us hctc. 
iiut without discussing it, I may remind the reader that in 
the far east of Asia wc have met with temporary kings 
whose magical functions and intimate relation to agriculture 
stand out in the dearest light while India furnishes 
examples of kings who have regularly been obliged to 
sacrifice themselves at the end of a term of years.^ All 
these things appear to hang tc^ether j all of them may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the shattered remnants of a uniform 
zone of religion and society which at a remote era belted 
the Old World from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
Whether that was so or not, I may at least claim to have 
made it probable that if the King of the Wood at Aricia 
lived and died as an incarnation of a sylvan deity, the func- 
tions he thus discha^ed were by no means singular, and 
that for the nearest parallel to them we need not go beyond 
the bounds of Italy, where the divine king Saturn — the god 
of the sown and sprouting seed — was annually slain in the 
person of a human representative at his ancient festival of 
the Saturnalia. 


' See Above, vol. ii. p. 26 igq. 


* See above, vol. ii. p. 14 sgg. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
“ Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” — F aust. 

§ I. Betiveen Heaven and Earth 

At the outset of this book two questions were proposed for 
answer: Why had the priest of Aricia to slay his pre- 
decessor? And why, before doing so, had he to pluck the 
Golden Bough ? Of these two questions the first has now 
been answered. The priest of Aricia, if I am right, em- 
bodied in himself the spirit, primarily, of the woods and, 
secondarily, of vegetable life in general. Hence, according 
as he was well or ill, the woods, the flowers, and the fields 
were believed to flourish or fade ; and if he were to die of 
sickness or old age, the plant world, it was supposed, would 
simultaneously perish. Therefore it was necessary that this 
priest of tlie woodlands, this sylvan deity incarnate in a man, 
should be put to death while he was still in the full bloom 
of his divine manhood, in order that his sacred life, t*ns- 
mitted in unabated force to his successor, might renew its 
youth, and thus by successive transmissions through a 
perpetual line of vigorous incarnations might remain eternally 
fresh and young, a pledge and security that the buds and 
blossoms of spring, the verdure of summer woods, and the 
mellow glories of autumn would never fail. 

But we have still to ask, What was the Golden Bough ? 
and why had each candidate for the Arician priesthood to 
pluck it before he could slay the priest? These questions 
will now try to answer. 
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It will be well to begin by noticing two of those rules 
or taboos by which, as we have seen, the life of divine kings 
or priests is regulated. The first of the rules to, which 1 
desire to c^l the reader’s attention is that the divine per- 
sonage may not touch the ground with his foot. This rule 
was observed by the Mikado of Japan and-by the supreme 
pontiff of the Zapotecs in Mexico. The latter profaned his 
sanctity if he .so much as touched the ground with his foot.' 
For the Mikado to touch the ground with his foot was a 
shameful degradation ; indeed, in the sixteenth century, it 
was enough to deprive him of his office. Outside his palace 
he was carried oa men’s shoulders ; within it he walked on 
exquisitely wrought mats.* The king and queen of Tahiti 
might not touch the ground anywhere but within their 
hereditary domains ; for the ground on which they trod 
became sacred. In travelling from place to place they were 
carried on the shoulders of sacred men. They were always 
accompanied by several pairs of these sacred men ; and 
when it became necessary to change their bearers, the king 
and queen vaulted on to the shoulders of their new bearers 
without letting their feet touch the ground.* It was an evil 
omen if the king of Dosuma touched the ground, and he had 
to perform an expiatory ceremony.* Within his palace the 
king of Persia walked on carpets on which no one else might 
tread ; outside of it he was never seen on foot but only in a 
chariot or on horseback.* In old days the king of Siam 
never set foot upon the earth, but was carried on a throne of 
gold from place to place." Formerly, neither the king.s of 
Uganda nor their mothers might walk on foot outside the 
palace ; they were always carried.* The notion that contact 


' Bancroft, Na/tve AWr of lit 
I'atifit States, ii. 142. 

* MtneriaU ef Japan (Hakluyl 
Society, 1830), pp. 14, J41 ; Varenius, 
DueripiiartgHiJaptnitu.^.W j Caron, 
“ Account of Japan,” in Pinkerton’a 
Veyages and Travels, vii. 613 ; 
Kaempfer, “ History of Japan,” in 
id. vii. yid. 

* W. Kllis, PolyncsioH Researehts, 
iii. 102 sq. ; James Wilson, His- 
sionary Peyage t» the Smtham Faeifit 
Ocean, p. 329. 


* Ba>iian, Dtr Menseh in der 
Gesehiehle, iii. 81. 

‘ Alhenaeus, xii. p. 514 C. 

* The Ftiagts and Trattls <J John 
-Vrno-i (Lonilrin, 1684), p. 30. 

t This I have on the authority of my 
friend the Kcv. J. Roscoe, missionary 
to Uganda. *' Before horses had been 
introduced into Uganda, the king and 
his mother never walked, but always 
ircQl about perched astride the shoulders 
of a slave — a most ludicrous sight. In 
this way they often travelled hundreds 
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with the ground carries with it pollution or danger may be 
applied to sacred animals. Thus ^me Victorian tribes re- 
garded the fat of the emu as sacred, and in taking it from 
the bird or handing it about they treated it reverently. Any 
one who threw away the fat or flesh of the emu was held 
accursed. “ The late Mr. Thomas observed on one occasion, 
at Nerre-nerre»Warreen, a remarkable exhibition of the 
effects of this superstition. An aboriginal child — one 
attending the school — having eaten some part of the flesh 
of an emu, threw away the skin. The skin fell to the 
ground, and this being observed by his parents, they showed 
by Aeir gestures every token of horror. They looked upon 
their child as one utterly lost. His desecration of the bird 
was regarded as a sin for which there was no atonement." * 
The second rule to be here noted is that the sun m.iy 
not shine upon the divine person. This rule was observed 
both by the Mikado and by the pontiff of the Zapotecs. 
The latter " was looked upon as a god whom the earth was 
not worthy to hold, nor the sun to shine upon.” ® The 
Japanese would not allow that the Mikado should expose 
his sacred person to the open air, and the sun was not 
thought worthy to shine on his head.* The Indians of 
Granada, in South America, *kept those who were to be 
rulers or commanders, whether men or women, locked up 
for several years when they were children, some of them 
seven yeai s, and this so dose that they were not to see the 
sun, for if they should happen to see it they forfeited their 
lordship, eating certain sorts of food appointed ; and those 
who were their keepers at certain times went into their re- 
treat or prison and scourged them severely."* Thusi for 
example, the heir to the throne of Bogota had to undergo a 
rigorous training from the age of sixteen ; he lived in com- 

of mile*" (L. Decle, 7 irft ytars in * Kaempfer, “ History of Japan," in 
M/riia, p. 445 note). The Pinkerton’s yeyagts and Travels, vii. 
Me both of hone* and of cEariois by 717; Caron, “Account of Japan," 
toyal personnge* may often have been ibid. vh. 613 s Varenius, Desrriftia 
mtended lu (irevent their sacred feel regtti Japoniat, p. Il: " Radiis setis 
touching ilie ground. taput nunfuan itluslrabatur : in ^er- 

R. iiroiigh Smyth, Aborigines ^ turn aerem non praetdebatT 
•^taoru, i. 450, • i Herrera, General History ^ lit 

Bancroft,, V,j.VeeA‘a«/^rtey’afjifi- vast Continenl and Islands of America, 
‘‘tides, ii. ,42. ,,y Stevens, v. 88. 
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plete retirement in a temple, where he might not see the sun 
nor eat salt nor converse with a woman.^ So, too, the heir 
to the kingdom of Sc^amoso, before succeeding to the 
crown, had to fast for seven years in the temple, being shut 
up in the dark and not allowed to see the sun or light* 
The prince who was to become Inca of Peru had to fast for 
a month without seeing light’ Acarnanian peasants tell of 
a handsome prince called Sunless, wiio would die if he saw 
the sun. So he lived in an underground palace on the site 
of the ancient Ocniadae, but at night he came forth and 
crossed the river to visit a famous enchantress who dwelt in 
a castle on the further bank. She was loth to part with 
him every night long before the sun was up, and as he turned 
a deaf ear to all her entreaties to linger, she hit upon the 
device of cutting the throats of all the cocks in the neigh- 
bourhood. 5o the prince, whose car had learned to expect 
the shrill clarion of the birds as the signal of the growing 
light, tarried too long, and hardly had he reached the ford 
when the sun rose over the Aetolian mountains, and its 
fatal beams fell on him beforo he could regain his dark 
abode.^ 

Now it is remarkable that these two rules — not to touch 
the ground and not to sec the sun: — are observed either 
separately or conjointly by girls at puberty In many parts 
of the world. Thus amongst the negroes of Loango girls at 
puberty arc conhned in separate huts, and they may not touch 
the ground with any part of their bare body.* Amongst 
the Zulus and kindred tribes of South Africa, when the first 
signs of puberty show thcm-selves “while a girl is walking, 
gathering wood, or working in the field, she runs to the river 
and hides herself among .the reeds for the day, so as not to 
be seen by men. She covers her head carefully with her 
blanket that the sun may not shine on it and shrivel her up 


' WaiU, Anthraptlegie de>- A'aliir- 
vSlter, iv. 359. 

* Alonzo (le ^uriU, ** Rappon Mr 
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into a withered skeleton, as would result from exposure to 
the sun's beams. After dark she returns to her home and is 
secluded ” in a hut for some time.* With the Awa-nkonde, 
a tribe at the north end of Lake Nyasa, it is a rule that after 
her first menstruation a girl must be kept apart, with a few 
companions of her own sex, in a darkened house. The floor 
is covered with dry banana leaves, but no fire may be lit in 
the house, which is called “ the house of the Awasungu,” that 
is, ■' of maidens who have hearts.” * When a girl reaches 
puberty, the Wafiomi of Eastern Africa hold a festival at 
which they make a noise with a peculiar kind of rattle. 
After that the girl remains for a year in the lai^e common 
hut, where she occupies a special compartment screened ofT 
from the men's quarters. She may not cut her hair or touch 
food, but is fed by other women. At night, however, she 
quits the hut and dances with young men.® 

In "New Ireland girls are confined for four or five years 
in small cages, being kept in the dark and not allowed to- 
set foot on the ground. The custom has been thus described 
by an eye-witness. “ 1 heard from a teacher about some 
strange custom connected with some of the young girls here, 
so I asked the chief to take me to the house where they 
were. The house was about twenty-five feet in length, and 
stood in a reed and bamboo enclosure, across the entrance 
to which a bundle of dried grass was suspended to show that 
it was strictly ‘ tabu’ Inside the house were three conical 
Structures about seven or eight feet in height, and about ten 
or twelve feet in circumference at the bottom, and for 
about four feet from the ground, at which point they tapered 
off to a point at the top. These cages were made of the broad 
leaves of the pandanus-tree, sewn quite close together sev 
that no light and little or no air could enter. On one side 
of each is an opening which is closed by a double door of 
plaited cocoa-nut tree and pandanus-tree leaves. About 
three feet from the ground there is a stage of bamboos which 
forms ilie floor. In each of these cages we were told there 

* J. Macdcnalcl, “ Manners, customs, (London, 1897}. ?• 

•Uperstjtinns, and’ religions of South * O. Baumano, iJtmk Afasiailiattl 

0/ the Artthrofo- our f/ii/nelU (Berlin, 1894), p- >78. As 
l^ca/ lusHtute, x*. (JS91), p. 1 18. to the rule not to touch food with the 

* Sir H. II, Johnston, BritUh Cen- hands, see above, voL i. pp. 323. 3 *®^- 
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was a young woman confined, each of whom had to remain 
for at least four or five years, without ever being allowed to 
go outside the house. I could scarcely credit the story 
when I heard it ; the whole thing seemed too horrible to be 
true. I spoke to the chief, and told him that I wished to 
see the inside of the cages, and also to sec the girls that 1 
might make them a present of a few beads. He told me 
that it was ‘ tabu', forbidden for any men but their own rela- 
tions, to look at them; but I suppose the promised beads 
acted as an inducement, and .so he sent away for some old 
lady who had charge, and who alone is allowed to open the 
doors. While wc were waiting we could hear the girls talk- 
ing to the chief in a querulous way as if objecting to some- 
thing or expressing their fears. The old woman came at 
length and certainly she did not seem a very pleasant jailor 
or guardian ; nor did she seem to favour the request of the 
chief to allow us to see the girls, as she regarded us with 
anything but pleasant looks. However, she had to undo the 
door when the chief told her to do so, and then the girls peeped 
out at us, and when told to do so, they held out their hands 
for the beads. I, however, purposely sat at some distance away 
and merely held out the beads to them, as I wished to draw 
them quite outside, that 1 might inspect the inside of the cages. 
Thi.s desire of mine gave rise to another difficulty, as these girls 
wore not allowed to put their feet to the ground all the time 
they were confined in these places. However, they wished 
t<i get the beads, and so the old lady had to go out- 
side and collect a lot of pieces of wood and bamboo, which 
she placed on the ground, and then going to one of the girls, 
she helped her down and held her hand as she stepped from 
one piece of wood to another until she came near enough to 
get the beads I held out to her. I then went to inspect the 
inside of the cage out of which she had come, but could 
•ic.ircely put my head inside of k, the atmosphere was so hot 
and stifling. It was clean and contained nothing but a few 
short lengths of bamboo for holding water. There was only 
rooiii for the girl to sit or lie down in a crouched position 
on the bamboo platform, and when the doors arc shut it must 
ho nearly or quite dark in.sidc. The girls are never allowed 
to come out except once a day to bathe in a dish or wooden 
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bowl placed close to each cage. They say that they perspire 
profusely. They are placed in these stifling cages when 
quite young, and must remain there until they are young 
women, when they are taken- out and have each a great 
marriage feast provided for them.’" 

In the island of Mabuiag, Torres Straits, when the signs 
of puberty appear on a girl, a circle of bushes is made in a 
dark corner of the house. Here, decked with shoulder-belts, 
armlets, Icglets Just below the knees, and anklets, wearing a 
chaplet on her head, and shell ornaments in her ears, on her 
chest, and on her back, she squats in the midst of the bushes, 
which are piled so high round about her that only her head 
is visible. In this state of seclusion she must remain for 
three months. All this time the .sun may not shine upon 
her, but at night she is allowed to slip out of the hut, and 
the bushes that hedge her in are then changed. She may 
not feed herself or handle food, but is fed by one or two old 
women, her maternal aunts, who are especially appointed to 
look after her. One of these women cooks food for her at a 
special fire in the forest. The girl is forbidden to eat turtle or 
turtle eggs during the season when the turtles are breeding ; 
but no vegetable food is refused her. No man, not even her 
own father, may come into the house while her seclusion 
lasts ; for if her father saw her at this time he would certainly 
have bat! luck in his fishing, and would probably smash his 


' The k.'v. G. Brown, quoled by 
the l<ev. B. [ irtaks, -- Marriage Coeloms 
of the Nov llnlain Joum. Ah- 

thrap. /ml. 111.(1889), p, 284 sj . : cp. 
Rev. G. “Notes on the Duke 

of York r,rou]'. New Britnin, anj New 
Irelanil," Junru. Royal Set. 
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is sometimes capresdy stated ; for ex- 
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the Goajira reiiinsula," Proceed. Royal 
Ce^. Sec. N.S.. vii. (l88s), p. 79t- 
In Fiji, brides who were being tattooed 
were kept from the sun (Williama, 
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liy Mr. Williams, “to improve her 
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canoe the very next time he went out in it. At the end of 
the three months she is carried down to a fresh-water creek 
by her attendants, hanging on to their shoulders in such a 
way that her feet do not touch the ground, while the women 
of the tribe form a ring round her, and thus escort her to 
the beach. Arrived at the shore, she is stripped of her orna- 
ments, and the bearers stagger with her into the creek, where 
they immerse her, and all the other women join in splashing 
water over both the girl and her bearers. When they come 
out of the water one of the two attendants makes a heap of 
grass for her charge to squat upon. The other runs to the 
reef, catches a small crab, tears off its claws, and hastens 
back with them to the creek. Here in the meantime a Bre 
has been kindled, and the claws arc roasted at it. The girl 
is then fed by her attendints with the roasted claws. After 
that she is freshly decorated, and the whole party marches 
back to the village in & single rank, the girl walking in the 
centre between her two old aunts, who hold her by the 
wrists. The husbands of her aunts now receive her and lead 
her into the house of one of them, where all partake of food, 
and the girl is allowed once more to feed herself in the usual 
manner. A dance follows, in which the girl takes a pro- 
minent part, dancing behveen the husbands of the two aunts 
who had charge of her in her retirement.’ 

Among the Yaraibanna tribe of Cape York Peninsula, in 
Northern Queensland, a girl at puberty is said to live by her- 
self for a month or six weeks ; no man may see her, though 
any woman may. She stays in a hut or shelter specialK’ 
made for her, on the floor of which she lies supine. She 
may not see the sun, and towards sunset she must keep her 
e>-es shut until the sun has gone down, otherwise it is 
thought that her nose will be diseased. During her seclusion 
siie may eat nothing that lives in salt water, or a snake 
would kill her. An old woman waits upon her and supplies 
her with roots, yams, and water.* Some tribes are wont to 
bury their girls at such seasons more or less deeply in the 


' I rom ootes rurnisbed me bjr Dr. C. 
C, Sdigmaan, member of tbe recent 
Caniliiidge Eapcdilioo to Torres 
Straits and Borneo. These notes 
have been printed in the Ripvrt ^ tkt 


Briiitk Assecialian ftr 1899, and in 
Journal ^ l/uAnlhrafvlogictl /HStilu/,-, 
<1899), p. 212 tf. 

* Knxn the notes of Dr. C. (i. 
Seligmann. 
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ground, perhaps in order to hide them from the light of the 
sun. Thus the Larrakeeyah tribe in the northern territory of 
South Australia used to cover a girl up with dirt for three days 
at her first monthly period.' In similar circumstances the 
Otati tribe, on the east coast of the Cape York Peninsula, make 
an excavation in the ground, where the girl squats. A bower 
is then built over the hole, and sand is thrown on the young 
woman till she is covered up to the hips. In this condition 
she remains for the first day, but comes out at night. So long 
as the period lasts, she stays in the bower during the day- 
time, but is not again covered with sand. Afterwards her 
bov^ is painted red and white from the head to the hips, and 
she returns to the camp.' Among the Uijumhwi tribe in 
Red Island the girl lies at full length in a shallow, trench 
dug in the foreshore, and sand is thrown over her legs and 
body up to the breasts, which appear not to be covered. A 
rough shelter of boughs is then built over her, and thus she 
remains lying for a few hours.* In Prince of Wales Island, 
Torres Strait, the treatment of the patient is similar, but 
lasts for a,bout two months. During the day she lies covered 
up with sand in a shallow liolc on the beach, over which a 
hut is built. At night she may get out of the hole, but she 
may not leave the hut Her paternal aunt looks- after her, 
and both of them must abstain from eating turtle, dugong, 
and the In ads of fish. Were they to eat the heads of fish 
no more fish, would be caught. During the time of the 
girl’s seclusion, the aunt who waits upon her has the right to 
enter any house and take from it anjrthing she likes without 
payment, provided she does so before the sun rises. When 
the time of her retirement has come to an end the girl 
bathes in the sea while the morning star Is rising, and after 
performing various other ceremonies is readmitted to society.' 

' L. Crauford, in Jeurnal ef t>u Indian lrili«s of California, but appar- 

Inslilutt, xxi». (1S95), enilytathcrforihc purpose of [itoducing 
P- >81. a sweat than foe the sake of conceal- 

From the notes 0/ Dr. C. O. Se%. mcni. ITietreatmemUsled only twenty- 
®Mn, four hours, during which tlie patient was 

From the nutesof Dr. C. 0 . Sel^- remofcd from the ground and wished 
®»n. ijiree or four limes, to be afterwards 

From the notes of Dr. C. G. Sel%- reimbedded. Dancing was kept up 
“‘Wi. • The pr.-iclice of burying a girl the whole time by the women. See 
at puberty w.-is ( bserred also ^ some Schoolcrart, Indian Triits, *. 215. 

VOL. Ill P 
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In some parts of New Guinea “ daughters of chiefs, when 
they are about twelve or thirteen years of age, are kept 
indoors for two or three years, never being allowed, under 
any pretence, to descend from the house, and the house is 
so shaded that the sun cannot shine on them.” ' Among 
the Ot Danoms of Borneo girls at the age of eight or ten 
years are shut up in a little room or cell of the house, and 
cut off from all intercourse with the world for a long time. 
The cell, like the rest of the house, is raised on piles above 
the ground, and is lit by a single small window opening on a 
lonely place, so that the girl is in almost total darkness. 
She may not leave the room on any pretext whatever, not 
even for the most necessary purposes. None of her family 
may see her all the time she is shut up, but a single slave 
woman is appointed to wait on her. During her lonely con- 
finement, which often lasts seven years, the girl occupies 
herself in weaving mats or with other handiwork. Her 
bodily growth is stunted by the long want of exercise, and 
when, on attaining womanhood, she is brought out, her com- 
plexion i.s pale and wax-like. She is now shown the sun, 
the earth, the water, the trees, and the flowers, as if she were 
uewly born. Then a great feast is made, a slave is killed, 
and the girl is smeared with his blood.* In Ceram girls at 
puberty were formerly shut up by themselves in a hut which 
uas kept dark.* 

Amongst the Aht or Nootka Indians of Vancouver 
I'land, when'girls reach puberty they are placed in a sort 
of gallery in the house “and are there surrounded com- 
pletely with mats, so that neither the sun nor any fire can 
he seen. In this cage they remain for several days. Water 
is given them, but no food. The longer a girl remains in 
this retirement the greater honour Is it to the parents ; but 
•^he is disgraced for life if it is known that she has .seen fire 
nr the sun during this initiatory ordeal.”^ Pictures of the 

1 Chalmen aorf (.HU, Work and 6}2 tq . ; Otto Kinsch, Ren Cuin,,' 
.1 ■Itiirf in N/w Guinea, p. 159. unJ stinr Beaokner, p. 1 16 si/. 

’ Riedel, /)e stuik- m kroeshari / 

- <chwancf, fiameo, Resehrifving rasstn tnsse/ien .Meies cn Papua, p. 

'le! stroomxttied van den Barilo, 13S. 

<ru-. 1), 77 : Zifnincrman, < Sproat, Stenes and Studies , ' 

! .’iii/isfheu and klillen Heeres, iL Sat-ajp: I.i/c, p. 93 v/. 
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mythical thunder-bird are painted on the screens behind 
which she hides. During her seclusion she may neither 
move nor lie down, but must always sit in a squatting 
posture. She may not touch her hair with her hands, but 
is allowed to scratch her head with a comb or a piece of 
bone provided for the purpose. To scratch her body is 
also forbidden, as it is believed that every scratch would 
lea\!e a scar. For eight months after reaching maturity she 
may not eat any fresh food, particularly salmon ; moreover, 
she must eat by herself, and use a cup and dish of her own.* 
Amongst the Thlinkeet or Kolosh Indians of Alaska, when 
a shows signs of womanhood she is confined to a little 
hut .or cage, which is completely blocked up with the 
^xcejition of a small air-hole. In this dark and filthy 
abode she had formerly to remain a year, without fire, 
exercise, or associates. Her food was put in at the small 
window ; she had to drink out of the wing-bone of a white- 
headed eagle. The time has now been reduced, at least in 
some places, to six months. The girl has to wear a sort of 
hat with long flaps, that her gaze may not pollute the sky ; 
for she is thought unfit for the sun to shine upoti.® In the 
Bilqulii or Bella Coola tribe of British Columbia, when a girl 
attains puberty she must stay in the shed which serves as 
her bedroom, where she has a separate fireplace. She is 

* Kr. licias in Sixth Report en the beig, “ ElhnogT. Skizien Uber die 
Nortk-lt'csl-ni Tribes ef Canada, pp. Vdiker d. russischen Amerika,” Acta 
40-42 (!^epur:ii«Kprint from the Soeielaiis Stienliarum Pennicae, iv. 

0/ the lirithk Association for 1890). (1856), p. 329 ; Bancrofl, Natis-c 

The rule nol to lie down is obscrvcti Races tf the Pacific States, i. 1 10 sg. ; 
»lso during llieir seclusion al puberty Krause, Die Tlinkil-Jtidianer, p. 217 
by Tsinishinn girts, who always sit sg.\ Rev. Sheldon Jackson, “Alaska 
pra|)pea up between hoaes and mats ; and its Inhalnianis," American Anti- 
iheir heads are covert with small guarioH.n. \i\ sg. W. M. Grant, in 
mats, and they may not look at men lourttal<fAmericanFolk-loii,\.\\%i%), 
Bor at frrah salmon and otachea. p. 169. for caps, hoods, and veils 
See Boas ia Fifth Report, etc., p. 41 worn by girls at such seasons, comi>ate 
Iraprini fciiu 1 be Report of the British G. H. Loskiel, History of the Mission 
AssKtaiioii i,.r 1889). We havescen <f the United fltethien amon^ the 
tvoi. I, p. a .(,) divine kings Jtuiiam, i. 56 s Journal Anthrep. 

not allnwi 4 to lie down. Institute, vii. (1878), p. ao6 ; G. M. 

^ P Dawson, Report of the Queen Charlette 

htman, “ l-ihnographische Wahr- Islands, 1878 (Geological Survey of 
enmungea uiid Etfahrungen an den Canada), p. ijob; Petitot, Mono- 
/„• graphie des Dini-Dindjil, pp. 72, 75 } 

’’fithnelogie. W. 3i8ry.; X.angsdorlT, id.. Traditions indienstes A Canada 
Keneumdie H’. /t, ii. 114,5,. i Holm- Nord-OueU, p. *58. 
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not allowed to descend to the main part of the house, and 
may not sit by the fire of the fiimily. For four days she is 
bound to remain motionless in a sitting posture. She fasts 
during the day, but is allowed a little food and drink very 
early in the morning. After the four days’ seclusion she 
may leave her room, but only through a separate opening 
cut in the floor, for the houses are raised on piles. She 
may not yet come into the chief room. In leaving the 
house she wears a lai^e hat which protects her face against 
the rays of the sun. It is believed that if the sun were to 
shine on her face her eyes would suffer. She may pick 
berries on the hills, but may not come near the river or sea 
for a whole year. Were she to cat fresh salmon she would 
lose her senses, or her mouth would be changed into a long 
beak.' In the Tsetsaut tribe of British Columbia, a girl at 
puberty wears a laige hat of skin which comes down over 
her face and screens it from the sun. It is believed that if 
she were to expose her face to the sun or to the sky, rain 
would fall. The hat protects her face also against tlie fire, 
which ought not to strike her skin ; to shield her hands she 
wears mittens. In her mouth she carries the tooth of an 
animat to prevent her own teeth from becoming hollow. 
For a whole year she may not see blood unless her face is 
blackened ; otherwise she would grow blind. For two years 
she wears the hat and lives in a hut by herself, although she 
is allowed to see other people. At the end of the two years a 
man takes the hat from her head and throws it away.' 
Among the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia, 
when a girl attained puberty, she was at once separated 
from all the people. A conical hut of fir branches and bark 
was erected at some little distance from the other houses, 
and in it the girl had to squat on her heels during the day. 
Often a circular hole was dug in the hut and the girl 
squatted in the hole. She might quit the hut for various 
purposes In the early morning, but had always to be back 

‘ Fr. Boas, in Fifth Repert on the Han far 1891). 

North • Western Tribes eft Canada, p. 

42 (separate reprint from the Report * Ft. Boas, b Tenth Report on //•/ 

the British Association far 1889); id., Narth-U'estern Tribes ef Canada, p. 43 
in Seventh Report, etc., p. 12 (reprint (separate reprint from the Report oftht 
from the Report of the British Assacia- British Assecia/ien for 1895). 
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at sunrise. A heavy blanket swathed her body from top to 
toe, and during the first four days she wore a conical cap 
made of small fir branches, which reached below the breast 
but left an opening for the face, hi her hair was fastened 
an implement made of deer-bone with which she scratched 
herself. For the first four days she might neither wash nor 
eat, but a little water was given her in a birch-bark cup 
painted red, and .she sucked up the liquid through a tube 
made out of the leg of a crane, a swan, or a goose, for her 
lips might not touch the surface of the water. After the 
four days she was allowed, during the rest of the period of 
isolation, to eat, to wash, to lie down, to comb her hair, and 
to drink of stream.s and springs. But in drinking at these 
sources she had still to use her tube, otherwise the spring 
would dry up. While her seclusion lasted .she performed 
various ceremonies, which were supposed to exert a 
beneficial influence on her future life. For example, she 
carried four stones in her bosom to a spring, where she 
^at upon the stones and threw them one after the other 
into the water, praying that all disease might leave her as 
tiiese .stones did. Also she ran four times in the early 
morning with two small stones in her bosom ; and as she 
ran the stones slipped down between her bare body and her 
dothes and fell to the ground. At the same time she 
prayed to the Dawn that when she should be with child, 
she iniglit be delivered as easily as she was delivered of 
these stones. Her seclusion lasted four months. The 
Indians say that lung ago it extended over a year, and that 
fourti en days clap.scd before the girl was permitted to wash 
for the first time. The dress which she wore during her 
time <if separation was afterwards taken to the top of a hill and 
burned, and the rest of her clothes were hung up on trees.' 
Amongst the Koniags, an Esquimaux people of Alaska, 
prls at puberty were placed in small huts in which they 
bad to remain on their hands and knees for six months ; 
then the hut was cnlai^ed enough to let them kneel up- 

' bines Teit, '‘The Thompson pp. 3 lt- 3 t 7 . The ceremony intended 
ntlunsof-BiitisJi CoUiiiilita,'' to procure an easy delivery is clearly 
J "<■ American Museum of Jfalura/ an imitation of childhirth. See above, 
vol. ii. part iv, (April 1900), vol. i. p. 19 s^q. 
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right, and they had to remain in this posture for six months 
more.' 

When symptoms of puberty appeared on a girl for the 
first time, the Indians of the Rio de la Plata u.scd to sew 
her up in her hammock as if she were dead, leaving only a 
small hole for her mouth to allow her to breathe. In this 
state she continued so long as the symptoms lasted.’ In 
similar circumstances the Chiriguanos of Bolivia hoisted the 
girl in her hammock to the roof, where she stayed for a 
month ; the second month the hammock was let half-way 
down from the roof ; and in the third month old women, 
armed with sticks, entered the hut and ran about striking 
everythirtg they met, saying they were hunting the snake 
that had wounded the girl. This they did till one of the 
women gave out that she had killed the snake.* Among 
the Matacos Indians of the Grand Chaco a girl at puberty 
has to remain in seclusion for some time. She lies covered 
up with branches or other things in a corner of the hut, 
seeing no one and speaking to no one, and during this time 
she may eat neither flesh nor fish. Meanwhile a drum is 
beaten in front of the hut* Amongst some of the 
Brazilian Indians, when a girl attained to puberty, her 
hair was burned or shaved off close to the head. Then 
she was placed on a flat stone and cut with the tooth of 
an animal from the shoulders all down the back, till she 
ran with blood. Next the ashes of a wild gourd were 
rubbed into the wounds; the girl was bound hand and 
foot, and hung in a hammock, being enveloped in it so 
closely that no one could .see her. Here she had to stay for 
three days without eating or drinking. When the three 
days were over, she stepped out of the hammock upon the 
flat stone, for her feet might not touch the ground. If she 
had a call of nature, a female relation took the girl on her 
back and carried her out, taking with her a live coal to 
prevent evil influences from entering the girl’s body. Beins: 

* * iMtrts idifianits tl curttusez, viii. 

liaruin J'ennittu, i». {iS$6), p. 401 ; 333. Oa the ChiriEuanos see Vc« 

Petroff, Repert on tie Population, etc., Slattius, Zur ElAnegrapMt Amtriita^ 
0/ Alaska, p. 143. zumal lirasiKens, p. 212 sjf. 

* Father Cardus, ciuoted in .!• 

’ l.aRtau, Miriirs dts Sastvages PdavstAVs Las /ndios JUatatos 
amiriquains, i. 262 sq. Ayres, 1897), p. 47 sq. 
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replaced in her hammock, she was now allowed to get some 
flour, boiled roots, and water, but might not taste salt or 
flesh. Thus she continued to the end of the first monthly 
period, at the expiry of which she was gashed on the breast 
and belly as well as all down the back. During the second 
month she still stayed in her hammock, but her rule of 
abstinence was less rigid, and she was allowed to spin. 
The third month she was blackened with a certain pigment 
and began to go about as usual.' 

Amongst the Macusis of British Guiana, when a girl 
shows the first signs of pubefty, she Is hung in a hammock 
at the highest point of the hut. For the first few days she 
may not leave the hammock by day, but at night she must 
come down, light a fire, and spend the night beside it, else 
she would break out in sores on her neck, throat, and other 
pans of her body. So long as the symptoms are at their 
height, she must fast rigorously. When they have abated, 
she may come down and take up her abode in a little 
compartment that is made for her in the darkest corner of 
the hut. In the morning she may cook her food, but it 
must be at a separate fire and in a vessel of her own. In 
about ten days the magician comes and undoes the spell by 
muttering charms and breathing on her and on the more 
valuable of the things with which she has come in contact. 
The pots and drinking-vessels which she used are broken 
and ’the fragments buried. After her first bath, the girl 
must submit to be beaten by her mother with thin rods 
without uttering a cry. At the end of the second period she 
is again beaten, but not aftenvards. She is now “ clean,” 
and can mix again with people.® Other Indians of Guiana, 
after keeping tlic girl in her hammock at the top of the 
hut for a month, expose her to certain large ants, whose bite 
Js very painful.^ Sometimes, in addition to being stung 
with ants, the sufferer has to fast day and night so long as 
she remains slung up on high in her hammock, so tliat 
when she comes down she is reduced to a skeleton. The 

' .Tllevet, Cesme^raphi,- I'lihvrselle Etkne^phie Amerilta't, p. 644; 

(laris, 1575), ii. 946 B ti}.-, Lalitau, * Labnt, Veyagt dn Chevalier 4 a 
«?. <•//. i. ago J/anhaiscH GuiiUe, Isles voisiHes.etd 

Sehomburgle, Eeisen in Itriiisek Capemu, iv. 365 sy. (Paris ed.), p. 

"'ana, ii. 315 , Marlin-, Zur 17 ry. (Amsletdaio ^.)- 
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intention of stinging her with ants is said to be to make her 
strong to bear the burden of maternity.' Amongst the 
Uaupes of Brazii a girl at puberty is secluded in the hou.se 
for -a month, and allowed only a small quantity of bread 
and water. Then she is taken out into the midst of her 
relations and friends, each of whom gives her four or five 
blows with pieces of stpo (an clastic climber), till she falls 
senseless or dead. If she recovers, the operation is repeated 
four times at intervals of six hours, and it is considered an 
offence to the parents not to strike hard. Meantime, pots 
of meats and fish have been made ready ; the sipos are 
dipped into them and then given to the girl to lick, who is 
now considered a marriageable woman.'’ 

The custom of stinging the girl at such times with 
ants or beating her with rods is intended, we may be 
sure, not as a punishment or a test of endurance, but 
as a purification, the object being to drive away the 
malignant influences with which a girl in this condition 
is believed to be beset and enveloped. Examples of 
purification, both by beating and by stinging wiA ants, 
have already come before us.* No j^ple, probably, submit 
voluntarily to more excruciating tortures from the stings 
not merely of ants but of the most ferocious wasps 
than the Indians of Cayenne; yet amongst them, we are 
told, “ the custom is by no means an ordeal preparatory to 
marriage ; it is rather a sort of national medicine administered 
chiefly to the youth of both sexes.” Applied to men, the 
maraki, as it is called, “ sharpens them, prevents them from 
being heavy and lazy, makes them active, brisk, industrious, 
imparts strength, and helps them to shoot well with the bow, 
without it the Indians would always be slack and rather 
sickly, would always have a little fever, and would lie 
perpetually in their hammocks. As for the women, the 
maraki keeps them from going to sleep, renders them 
active, alert, brisk, gives them strength and a liking for 

' A. C.iulin, I/itlaritt Coro-graphi<a GHij, Sangia di S/eria Amerieaua, ii, 
nafiirnt y evangeUea dela Nueva (Rome, 1781), p. 133, 

Andalueia (1779), p. 93 - A «milu * A. R. Wftllace, Narrative of 
cu*lom, with the omission of the sling- Travels on the AmasMii and BlaNeffrv. 
ing, is reported of the Tamnnaks in p. 496. 

the region of the Orinoco. See F. S. * Above, p. 127 sff. ; voi. i. p, 301. 
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work, makes them good housekeepers, good workers at the 
stockade, good makers of cacliiri. Every one undergoes the 
martik^ at least twice in his life, sometimes thrice, and 
oftener if he likes. It may be had from the age of about 
eight years and upward, and no one thinks it odd that a 
man of forty should voluntarily submit to it.” ' Similarly 
the Indians of St. Juan Capkstrano in California used to be 
branded on some part of their bodies, generally on the right 
arm, but sometimes on the leg also, not as a proof of manly 
fortitude, but because they believed that the custom “ added 
greater strength to the nerves, and gave a better pulse for 
the management of the bow.” Afterwards “ they were 
whipped with nettles, and covered with ants, that they 
might become robust, and the infliction was always performed 
in summer, during the months of July and August, when the 
nettle was in its most fiery state. They gathered small 
bunches, which they fastened together, and the poor deluded 
Indian was chastised, by inflicting blows with them upon his 
naked limbs, till unable to walk ; and then he was carried 
to the nearest and most furious species of ants, and laid 
down among them, while some of hi.s friends, with sticks, 
kept annoying the insects to make them still more violent. 
What torments did they not undergo 1 What pain ! What 
hellish inflictions I Yet their faith gave them power to 
endure all without a murmur, and they remained as if dead. 
Having undergone these dreadful ordeals, they were con- 
sidered as invulnerable, and believed that the arrows of their 
enemies could no longer harm them." - Among the Alur, 
a tribe inhabiting the south-western region of the upper 
Nile, to bury a man in an ant-hill and leave him there for a 
while is the regular treatment for insanity.'' In like manner 
It is probable that beating or scourging as a religious or 
ceremonial rite was originally a mode of purification. It 
was meant to wipe off and drive away a dangerous contagion, 
whether personified a.s demoniacal or not, which was supposed 

* II. Cou<lt' 111, CAf'. 1/0$ hiiiitnt : KoWnsofi's JLifi in Califortiia (New 
anu/es a' "I.! /a Vuynne /■raafoist ^■ofk, 1846), p. 273 sg. 

1895), I 2*8. For ilcliiib as 

1 ? tJiffcreni modes of adminibierii^ ^ K Stuhitnann, litit Emin Past ha 
toe se^; ihid. p|,. 22S-235. im Hot von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), p. 

Boscina, • Cliinigcliinicb,’' io A. 506. 
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to be adhering physically, though invisibly, to the body of the 
sufferer.' The pain inflicted on the person beaten was no 
more the object of the beating than it is of a surgical opera- 
tion with us ; it was a necessary accident, that was all. In 
later times such customs were interpreted otherwise, and the 
pain, from being an accident, became the prime object of 
the ceremony, which was now regarded either as a test of 
endurance imposed upon persons at critical epoclxs of life, 
or as a mortification of the flesh well plca.sing to the god. 
But asceticism, under any shape or form, is never primitive. 
The savage, it is true, in certain circumstances will 
voluntarily subject himself to pains and privations which 
appear to us wholly needless ; but he never acts thus unless 


‘ As a confirmnlion of this view it 
may b« pointed ont that beating or 
scourging is inflicted on inanimate 
objects expressly for the purpose in- 
dicated in the text. Thus the Indians 
of Costa Kica bold that there are two 
kinds of ccremooial nncIeanDcss, uya 
and bu-ku-rii. Anything that has been 
connected with a death is nya. Bat 
b:i~ku~rd is much more virulent. It 
can not only make one sick but kill. 
" Tlie worst hn-ku-rH ol all is that of 
a young woman in her first pregnancy. 
She infects the whole neighbourhood. 
Persons going from the house where 
she lives carry the infection with them 
to a distance-, and all the deaths or 
other serious misfurluncs in the vicinity 
are laid to her charge. In the old 
times, when the savage laws and customs 
were in full force, it was not an un- 
common thing for the husband of such 
a woman to pay damages for casunities 
thus caused hy his unfortunate wife. . . . 
BH’ku-rii emanates in a variety of 
ways ; arms, utensils, even houses 
become aflected by it afier long disuse, 
and before they can be us^ again 
must be ^rifled. In the case of 
portable objects left undbturbed for a 
long time, the custom is to be.st them 
with a stick before touching them. I 
have seen a woman take a long walking- 
stick and l>eat a basket hai^ting from 
the roof of a house by a cord. On 
asking what that was for. I was told 
that the basket contained her treasures. 


that she would probably want to take 
sonicthing out the next day, and that she 
was driving off the bit-kii-nl. A house 
long unused must be swept, and tlien 
tbe person who is purifying it must 
take a stick and heat not only the 
movable objects, but the beds, posts, 
and in short every accessible part of 
the interior. The next day it is fit for 
occupation. A place not visited for a 
long time or reached for the first time 
is bu’kit-rtk. On our return from the 
ascent of Pico Blanco, nearly all the 
party suffered from little calentures, 
the result of extraordinary exposure to 
wet and cold and want of food, llic 
Indians said that tbe peak was especi- 
ally bu-ku-ni, since nobody had ever 
been on it before." One day Mr. Gabh 
look down some dusty blow.guns amid 
cries of bu-ku-ni from the Indians. 
Some weeks afterwards a boy died, and 
the Indians firmly believed that the 
bu-ku-nl of the blow-guns had killeil 
him. “From all the foregoing. It 
would seem that btoku-nl is a sort uf 
evil spirit ihiii takes possession nf the 
object, and resents being disturbed; 
liut I have never been al>le to leaiti 
from the Indians that they consider it 
so. They seem to think of it as 3 
property the object acquires.” W. 
M. Cabb, Indian Tribes and Lan- 
giMges Casta Rita (read bcJbic lli* 
American Philosophical Society, 2otH 
August 1875), p. 504 sq. 
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he believes that some solid temporal advantage is to be 
gained by so doing. Pain for the sake of pain, whether as 
a moral discipline in thLs life or as a mcan.s of winning a 
glorious immortality hereafter, is not an object which he sets 
himself deliberately to pursue. 

When a Hindoo maiden reaches maturity she is kept in 
a dark rbom for four days, and is forbidden to see the sun. 
She is regarded as unclean ; no one is allowed to touch her. 
Her diet is restricted to boiled rice, milk, sugar, curd, and 
tamarind without salt* The Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal 
compel a girl at puberty to live alone, and do not allow her 
to see the face of any male. For three days she remains 
shut up in a dark room, and has to undergo certain penances. 
Fish, flesh, and sweetmeats are forbidden her ; she must live 
upon rice and ghee.- In Cambodia a girl at puberty is put 
to bed under a mosquito curtain, where she should stay a 
hundred days. Usually, however, four, five, ten, or twenty 
days are thought enough ; and even this, in a hot climate 
and under the close meshes of the curtain, is sufficiently 
trying.* According to another account, a Cambodian maiden 
at puberty is said to "enter into the shade.” During her 
retirement, which, according to the rank and position of her 
family, may last any time from a few days to several years, 
she has to observe a number of rules, such as not to be seen 
by a strange man, not to eat flesh or fish, and so on. She 
goes nowhere, not even to the pagoda. But this state 
of seclusion is discontinued during eclipses ; at such times 
she goes forth and pays her devotions to the mon.ster who is 
supposed to cause eclipses by catching the heavenly bodies 
between his teeth.^ This permission to break her rule of 


' S. C. Bmc, Tht HinHaos as they 
1>. 86. Similarly, after a Brahman 
“y bat bem iovasted with ihe mre<J 
he is for three day* strictly 
forbidden to tee the tun. He may not 
•It salt, and he is enjoined to sleep 
niher on a carpet or a deer’s skin, 
wmout a mattress of mosquito curtain 
Wirf-a iSd). In Bali, boys who have 
Bad their teeth filed, as a preliminary 
to marrii^e, are kept shut up in a 
c f''"* Eck, 

Bchetten van het eiland Bali.” 


7'ijdsehri/t vtvr Ntiie’lamlseh JnJk, 
N.S., ix. (1880). p- 4*8 ti).). 

* li. II. Risley, Trilus auH Castes 
Rcni^tt, Ethn^alhu- Glossary, i. 

152. 

•' Moura, Royaumt tlu Camhedgt, i. 

m- 

* Aymonier,“Notcssurlescoulume8 
et croyances sui>cr5lUieuses des Cam- 
bodgiens.” Coehinekine Frantaise; Bi~ 
fursimts et Ketonnaissanrrs, No. 16 

(Saigon, 1883), p. 193 tq- Cp. id.. 
Notice rur k CamMgt, p. SO- 
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retirement and show herself abroad during an eclipse seems 
to show how literally the injunction is interpreted which 
forbids maidens entering on womanhood to look upon the 
sun. 

A superstition so widely diffused as this might be 
expected to leave tracc-s in legends and folk-tales. And it 
has done so. In a Danish story we read of a princess who 
was fated to be carried off by a warlock if ever the sun 
shone on her before she had passed lier thirtieth year ; so 
the king her father kept her shut up in the palace, and had 
all the windows on the cast, south, and west sides blocked 
up, lest a sunbeam .should fall on his darling child, and he 
should thus lose her for ever.' A Tyrolese story tells how 
it was the doom of a lovely maiden to be transported into 
the belly of a whale if ever a sunbeam fell on her.* In a 
modern Greek folk -tale the Fates predict that in her fifteenth 
year a princess must be careful not to let the sun shine on 
her, for if this were to happen she would be turned into a 
lizard.® In another modem Greek tale the Sun bestows a 
daughter upon a childless woman on condition of taking the 
child back to himself when she is twelve years old. So, 
when the child was twelve, the mother closed the doors and 
windows, and stopped up all the chinks and crannies, to 
prevent the Sun from coming to fetch away her daughter. 
But she forgot to stop up the key-hole, and a sunbeam 
streamed through it and carried off the girl.* In a Sicilian 
story a seer foretells that a king will have a daughter who, 
in her fourteenth year, will conceive a child by the Sun. 
So, when the child was born, the king shut her up in a 
lonely tower which had no window, lest a sunbeam should 
fall on her. When she was nearly fourteen years old,, it 
happened that her parents sent her a piece of roasted kid, 
in which she found a sharp bone. With this bone she 
scraped a hole in the wall, and a sunbeam shot through the 
hole and impregnated her.* The old Greek story of Danae, 

' Gruotitvig, Danueht VtHanur. ^ B. Schmidi, Griethhckt Marthm, 
ehen, UberseUC von A. Strodunann, Sa/yn und Volhlitder, p. 98. 

Zweite Sammlung (Ldpuc, 1879), p. * J. G. von Hahn, GrieckUchi und 
199 sqq. a/hanesisfhe ATHreken, No. 41. 

- SfiiirKWQTjMdrtheHtind Sapnaus ^ Otmuxthic'h.Sia'IiaHisciieMdreheii, 
WiilsckHrol, No. zz. No. s8. The incident of ihe bone 
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\viiu u confined by her father in a subterranean chamber 
or a hr.izen tower, but impregnated by Zeus, who readied 
her iti the shape of a shower of gold,^ perhaps belongs to 
the samo dass of tales. It has its counterpart in the legend 
which the Kirghiz of Siberia tell of their ancestry. A certain 
Kliaii iiad a fair daughter, whom he kept in a dark iron 
hou^e, iliat no man might see her. An old woman tended 
her ; and when the girl was grown to maidenhood she asked 
the old v/oman, " Where do you go so often ? ” — “ My child,” 
said the old dame, “there is a bright world. In that bright 
world ynur father and mother live, and all sorts of people 


live there. That is where I go.” The maiden said, “ Good 
motlK-r, [ will tell nobody, but show me that bright world.” 
So the old woman took the girl out of the iron house. But 
when she saw the bright world, the girl tottered and fainted ; 
and the eye of God fell upon her, and she conceived. Her 
angi)' f.iiher put her in a golden chest and sent her floating 
away (fniry gold can float in fairyland) over the wide sea." 
The shciwer of gold in the Greek story’, and the eye of God 
in the Kirghiz legend, probably stand for sunlight and the 


QCCurs in t'thev Tolk-Iales. A prince 
or priTiC'.'-.s is shut up for safety in a 
lower .III. I makes his or her escajic by 
scrapiii" .1 hole in the w.all with a bone 
which 1 i;k iieea accidentally conveyed 
imo I he timer; sometimes it is expressly 
said tliat care was taken to let the 
princess li.M>e no bones with tier meal 
(Hahn. a't. No. 15; Gonzenbach, 
Nos, 26, 27; PtHtaiueroiu, No. 23). 
From this *e should infer that it is a 
rule with ravages not to let women 
handle tile bones of animals diirii^ 
their montlilyseeluslons. Wc have al- 
ready >eeii I he great respect with which 
the savage ti«ats the hones of game (see 
above, vul, i[. p. 404 fyy.); and women 
la their coium are specially forUddea 
to mcildle uith the hunter or fisber, as 
their contact or neighbourhood woukl 
•poll his sport (see below, pp. 222 
ry-i 226 329 In folk-tales 

the hem who uses the bone is some- 
nm« a boy; but the incident micbl 
^'ly he inujsferred from a girl to a 
hoy after its real meaning had been 
‘o'Rotten. .^ongst the Hare-skin 


Indians a girl at puberty is forbidden 
to break the bones of hares (Petitot, 
TraJitims indunntt du Canada Nord- 
Oatsl, p. 258). ' On the other band, she 
drinks out of a tube made of a swan's 
bone (Petilot, l.c.\ id., Manogra- 
pkie des Dini-DindjU, p. 76), and the 
same instmment is used for the same 
purpose by girls of the Carrier tribe of 
Indians (see below, p. 228). We have 
seen that a Thlinkeet girl in the same 
circumstances used to drink out of the 
wing-bone of a white-headed eagle 
(Lai^sdorfl', Reiu um die IVe/l, ii. 
114), and that among the Nooika and 
Shushwap tribes girls at puberty are 
provided with bones or combs with 
which to scratch iheoisclves, because 
they may not ose their 6ngcrs for this 
purpose (above, p an; and vol. i. 
p. 326, note 2). 

t Sophocica, Antigone, ‘944 rfy, ; 
Apollodorus, ii. 4. 1 4 Horace, Odes, 
iit. 16. I ryy. ; Pausanias, ii. 23. 7. 

* W. Kadloff, Pnien der VaUa- 
titUraiur der turkisehen Stamma tiUd- 
Sibiriens, iii. 82 ry. 
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sun. The idea that women may be impregnated by the sun 
is not uncommon in legends,* and there are even traces of 
it in marriage customs.* 

The ground of this seclusion of girls at puberty lies in 
the deeply engrained dread which primitive man universally 
entertains of menstruous blood. Evidence of this has already 
b€en given,* but a few more facts may here be added. 
Amongst the Australian blacks “the boys arc told from their 
infancy that, if they see the blood, they will early become 
gray-headed, and their strength will fail prematurely." Hence 
a woman lives apart at these times ; and if a young man or 
boy approaches her she calls out, and he immediately makes 
a circuit to avoid her. The men go out of their way to 
avoid even crossing the tracks made by women at such 
times. Similarly the woman may not walk on any path 
frequented by men, nor touch anything used by men ; she 
may not eat fish, or go near water at all, much less cross it ; 
for if she did, the fish would be frightened, and the fishers 
would have no luck ; she may not even fetch water for the 
camp ; it is sufficient for her to say Thama to ensure her 
husband fetching the water himself. A severe beating, or 
even death, Is the punishment inflicted on an Australian 

' Boslinn, DU i'alter dtrs iiillUktH. towards the sun, or in some way ex- 
AiUn, i. 416, vi. 25 ; Turner, Samea, posed to Us rays’’ (Monier Williams, 
p. 200 ; Panjab Notes and QiierUs, ii. Religious Life and Thought in India, 
p. 148, S 797; A. I’rumaier, “Kacb- p. 354}. .Amongst the Turks of Siberia 
tichtea von den oltcn Bewohnern des it was formerly the custom on the 
heutigen Corea,” Silzungsieriekte dcr morning after marriage to lead the 
fkilos.-kistor. Classed, kais. Atademie young couple out of the hut to greet 
dkr ^('trreurcAt^i'tViunna), IviL (1868), the rising sun. The same custom is 
P- 49S > 1 - ^ ^ practised in Iran and 

Central Asia, the belief being that the 

^ Amongst the Chaco Indians of beams of the rising sun are the surest 
South America a newly-married couple means of impregnating the new bride 
sleep the first night on a skin with (Vambery, Das Tiirtenvelk, p, 112). 
their heads towards the west; “for 'I'he Greenlanders attribute the same 
the marri^e U no\ coasideted as rati- power of impregnation to the moon, 
fieri till the rising sun shines on their which they regard as a masculine 
feet the succeeding mocoii^” {T. J. being. Hence young girls are afraid 
Hutchioson, “The Oiaco Indians," to look long at it, and no Greenland 
Transaet. Ethnolog. Soe. N.S., liL woman will sleep on her back unless 
(iSfiS). p. 327). At old Hindoo mar- she has first spat upon her lingers and 
riages, the first ceremony was the rubbed the spittle on her stomach 
"Impregnation-rite” {Carihdelhana). (H. Egede, Desrriptian of Creenlatid, 
“During the previous day the young London, 1818, p. 209). 
married woman was made to knk * Above, vol. i. p. 325 ry. 
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woman who breaks these rules.' The Dieri of Central 
Australia believe that if women at these times were to eat 
fish or bathe in a river, the fish would all die and the water 
would diy up. In this tribe a mark made with red ochre 
round a woman’s mouth indicates that she has her courses ; 
DO one would offer fi.sh to such a woman.' Other Central 
Australian tribes will not allow menstruous women to 
gather a certain bulb, which forms a staple food of these 
people ; they think that if the rule were broken, the supply 
of bulbs would fail.* In Galela women at their monthly 
periods may not enter a tobacco-field, or the plants would 
be attacked by disease.* The Minangkabauers of Sumatra 
are persuaded that if a woman in her unclean state were to 
go near a ricc-field, the crop would be sjwilcd.* The Bush- 
men think that, by a, glance of a girl’s eye at the time 
when she ought to be kept in strict retirement, men become 
fixed in whatever position they happen to occupy, with 
whatever they were holding in their hands, and are changed 
into trees which talk." Cattle-rearing tribes of South Africa 
bold that their cattle would die if the milk were drunk by 
a menstruous woman ; and lest they should suddenly be 
gyertaken by their infirmity, women are forbidden to enter 
the villages by the paths which the men use.^ According 
to the Talmud, if a woman at the beginning of her period 
passes between two men, she thereby kills one of them ; if 
she passes between them towards the end of her period, .she 
only causes them to quarrel violently.* 


* Nativt 7 'rties nf Heuth .•lustralia, 

p. l86; E, J. y.yie,_/oiir»a/s, iL 295, 
304: W. KidJey, KamUaroi, p. 157 ; 
id., injeurn. .^Hthrop. fntt. ii. (1873), 
p. >68 5 W. E. Armit, ia JenrH. 
^hra^ hut. ix. (j88o), p. 459 sq. \ 
•Much Smyth, Ahari/^nts af VUtaria, 
“ ®Si *36. C|>. Sir Georg* Grey, 

/furualt, ii. 344 } J. Dawson, Aus- 
iraJian Aicrigina, p. ci. iq. 

* ^•iio,iOTt,\n/eumal e/the Antkre- 

x*iv. («895). p. 171. 

* Spencer and Gilien, Native Tribes 
ff Central Australia, p. 473. 

M. 3. van ibarda, “ Kabclen, 
Jtehalen «n Overlevcringon der 
^elareeaen,” Bijdragen tot dt Taal- 


l^nd- en Volientuniii- van Ncder- 
iandsek-lndii, xlv. (1895), p. 4S9. 

* J. L. van der Toom, “llei ani- 
miame hij dca Minangkabauer der 
(‘adagnschc liovenlarxlen,” Bijdragen 
tot de Tool- Land- en I 'ellenkunde van 
Nederiemdseh-lndk, xxxix. (1890), p. 
66 . 

• Uteek, Hrief Aeemnt of HusAmaH 
Foikdore, p. 14 i cp. ibid, p, 10. 

• J. Mac<lonaId, in Journat ^ tht 
Anthrapule^oal InstUute, xx. (1891), 
p. 138 ; id., in Afriea, p. 221 j 
id., Fe/igion and Mytb, p. 198. 

* }. Mergel, Die A/edeiiH der 7al’ 
mudistftt (I..cipsic and Berlin, 1885), 
p. 15 ry. 
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The miraculous virtue ascribed to menstruous blood is well 
illustrated in a story told by the Arab chronicler Tabari. He 
relates how Sapor, king of Persia, besieged the strong city of 
Atrae, in the desert of Mesopotamia, for several years without 
being able to take it. But the king of the city, whose name 
was Daizan, had a daughter, and when it was with her after 
the manner of women she went forth from the city and dwelt 
for a time in the .suburb, for such was the custom of the place. 
Now it fell out that, while she tarried there, Sapor saw her 
and loved her, and she loved him ; for he was a handsome 
man and she a lovely maid. And she said to him, “ What 
will you give me if I .show you how you may destroy the 
walls of this city and slay ray father?” ’ And he said to her, 
" I will give you what you will, and i will exalt you above 
my other wives, and will set you nearer to me than them 
all.” Then she said to him, “Take a greenish dove with a 
ring about its neck, and write something on its foot with the 
menstruous blood of a blue-eyed maid ; then let the bird 
loose, and it will perch on the walls of the city, and they 
will fall down.” For that, says the Arab historian, was the 
talisman of the city, which could not be destroyed in any 
other way. And Sapor did as she bade him, and the city 
fell down in a heap, and he stormed it and slew Daizan on 
the spot.^ 

The Parsecs, who reverence fire, will not suffer men- 
struous women to sec it or even to look on a lighted 
taper.® Maimonides tells us that down to his time it was a 
common custom in the East to keep women at their period.s in 
a separate house, and to burn everything on which they had 
trodden ; a man who spoke with such a woman or who was 
merely exposed to the same wind that blew over her, be- 
came thereby unclean.* In Syria to this day a woman who 

' Th. N 6 ldek«,,(/Vj<- 4 »<-A«<*rytwr dium of Truy U the most familiiit 
imd ArabfT sir Zrif Jer SassaniJen, instance. See Lobeck, /Iglaofhamus, 
aut dcr arabischtn iShronUt <Ui Tabari p. 278 syy., and my note on PausaoiaS) 
flberstlii (Leyden, 1879), pp. 33.38. viii. 47. 5. 

1 have to thank ray friend Prof. A. A. * G. Hoffmann, Austugt ans Syr- 
Sevan for pointing out to me this and iuicn AiUn ftrshehtr Martyrcr Hbo- 
the passes referred to in tbeneit note. (Leipsic, 1880}, p. 99. 

Many ancient dties had talismans on 2 Maimonides, translated by Chwol- 
the preservation of which their safety sohn, DU Ssabier «mi dtr SsabismuU 
was believed to depend. The Palla- ii. 483. 
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has her courses on her may neither salt nor pickle, for the 
people think that whatever she pickled or salted would not 
keep.* The Toaripi of New Guinea, doubtless for a similar 
reason, will not allow women at such times to cook.' The 
Uhiiiyars, a Dravidian tribe of South Mirzapur, arc said to 
feel an intense dread of menstrual pollution. Every house 
has two doors, one of which is used only by women in thi.s 
coin itioii. During her impurity the wife Is fed by her 
husLand apart from the rest of the family, and whenever 
she ia.s to quit the house she is obliged to creep out on her 
hands and knees in order not to defile the thatch by her 
touci.'* The Khanvars, another aboriginal tribe of the 
same district, keep their women at such seasons in the outer 
verandah of the house for eight days, and will not let them 
enter the kitchen or the cow-house; during this time the 
unclsan woman may not cook nor even touch the cooking 
vessels. When the eight days are over, she bathes, waslics 
her clothes, and returns to family life.* 

The Guayquirics of the Orinoco think that, when a 
woiran has her courses, every’thing upon which she steps 
will die, and that if a man treads on the place where she 
has passed, his legs will immediately swell up.* The Creek 
and kindred Indians of the United States compelled women 
at ricnstruation to live in separate huts at some distance 
firorr the village. There the women had to stay, at the risk 
of being surprised and cut off by enemies. It was thought 
“a most horrid and dangerous pollution" to go near the 
won'cn at such times ; and 'the danger extended to enemies 
who, if they slew the women, had to cleanse themselves from 
the pollution by means of certain sacred herbs and roots.'' 
Sim larly, the Choctaw women had to quit their huts during 
theit monthly periods, and might not return till after they 
had been purified. While their uncleannc.ss lasted they had 
to prepare their own food. The men believed that if they 

* IljObAbila, "Beitrage rur Kenni- the Nanh-WtsU-rn Prm-iuftsandOitdh, 
y* *t>ergHlnbl5cher Gebrauehe in ii. 87. 

Zettschrift eUs tUatuhen * W. Crooks, in Narth IndioH Nates 
Derains, vii. (1884), p. III. and Queries, i. p. 67. ^ 467. 

J Chalmers, “Touifi," /aurna/ * Oumilla, llistoire de t'Orinsqm 
Jnslitutt, xxvii. (1898). (Av^non, 1758), i. 249. 

® James Adair, History ^ the 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes af American /mliaus, p. 123 sq. 
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were to approach a menstruous woman, they would fall ill, 
and that some mishap would overtake them when they went to 
the wars.* When an Omaha woman has her course.s on her, 
she retires from the family to a little shelter of bark or grass, 
supported by sticks, where she kindles a fire and cooks her 
victuals alone. Her seclusion lasts four days. During this 
time she may not approach or touch a horse, for the Indian.^ 
believe that such contamination would Impoverish or weaken 
the animal.^ Among the Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia every woman had to isolate herself from 
the rest of the people during every recurring period of 
menstruation, and had to live some little way off in a small 
brush or bark lotlgc made for the purpose. At lhe.se times 
she was considered unclean, must use cooking and eating 
utensils of her own, and was supplied with food by some 
other woman. If she smoked out of a pipe other than her 
own, that pipe would ever afterwards be hot to smoke. If 
she crossed in front of a gun, that gun would thenceforth 
be useless for the war or the chase, unless indeed the owner 
promptly washed the weapon in “ medecine ” or struck tlic 
woman with it once on each principal part of her body. If 
a man ate or had any intercourse with a menstruous 
woman, nay if he merely wore clothes or moccasins made 
or patched by her, he would have bad luck in hunting and 
the bears would attack him fiercely. Before being admitted 
again among the people, she had to change all her clothes 
and wash several times in clear water. The clothes worn 
during her isolation were hung" on a tree, to be used next 
time, or to be washed. For one day after coming back 
among the people, she did not cook food. Were a man to 
eat food cooked by a woman at .such times, he would ha\‘e 
incapacitated himself lor hunting and exposed himself to sick* 
ness or death.* Among the Chippeways and other Indians 
of the Hudson Bay Territory, menstruous women are ex- 
cluded from the camp, and take up their abode in huts of 
branches. They year long hoods, which cfiectually conceal 

‘ Bossu, Nemtaux Veyagtt aux * Jamrs Teit, “The Thompson 
JfuUs QiadiitlaUl (Paris, 1768), ii. Indi.ins of British Columbia," 

0/ tie Amerieau A/ustiim ef Nalni^^ 

* E, James, Expeditim jrem I'iUs- History, vgl. ii, part iv. (April 1900b 
burgh to the lio%k}i Mountains, i. 214. p. 326 sq. 
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the huiid and breast. They may not touch the household 
fui ntture nor any objects used by men ; for their touch “ is 
supposed to defile them, so that their subsequent use would 
be followed by certain mischief or misfortune," sucit as disease 
or death. They may not walk on tlie common paths nor 
cross the tracks of animals. They “arc never permitted to 
walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or near the part where 
the men are hunting beaver, or where a fishing-net is set, 
for fear of averting their success. They arc also prohibited 
at those times from partaking of the head of any animal, 
and even from walking in or crossing the track where the 
head of a deer, moose, beaver, and many other animals have 
lately been carried, either on a sledge or on the back. To 
be guilty of a violation of this custom is considered as of 
the greatest importance ; because they firmly believe that 
it would be a means of preventing the hunter from having 
an equal success in his future excursions.’" So the Lapps 
forbid women at menstruation to walk on that part of the 
shore where the fishers are in the habit of setting out their 
fi.sh." 

But the beliefs and superstitions of this sort that 
prevail among the western tribes of the great D6n6 or 
Tinneh stock, to which the Chippeways belong, have been 
so well described by an cxj)ericnccd missionary, that I 
will give his description in his own words. Prominent 
among the ceremonial rites of these Indians, he says, 
“are the observances peculiar to the fair sex, and many 
of them are remarkably analc^ous to those practised by 
dte Hebrew women, so much so that, were it not savour- 
ing of profanity, the ordinances of the D«5n<5 ritual code 
®ight be termed a new edition ‘revised and considerably 
augmented ’ of the Mosaic ceremonial law. Among the 
Carriers,* as soon as a girl had experienced the first flow of 
Bte menses which in the female constitution are a natural 


. S. \^txm,t,j9urney te the Norlhern 
p. 314 jjT, . Alex. Mackenzie, 
through the Continmt of Norik 
(London, iSoi), p. cxxiii. ; 
.Mmagraphie dti Dlni-Dimfjif, 
K7S/'/. 

^ Leemiiu, /V Lapfvnibus Fin- 
r^^tkiae torumqut lingua vita d rt~ 


ligiont friitiua (Copenhagen, 17S7)> 
P- 494. 

^ The Carriers arc a tribe of D^n^ 
or Tinneli Indians who gel (heir name 
front a custom ulMcrveii among tliem 
by vrtdow's, who carry the charred 
bones of (heir dead husbands about 
with ibecD in Uindles. 
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discharge, her father believed himself under the obligation 
of atoning for her supposedly sinful condition by a small 
impromptu distribution of clothes among the natives. This 
periodical state of women was considered as one of legal 
impurity fateful both to the man who happened to have any 
intercourse, however indirect, with her, and to the woman 
herself who failed in scrupulously observing all the rites 
prescribed by ancient usage for persons in her condition. 

" Upon entering into that stage of her life, the maiden 
was immediately sequcsteie<l from company, even that of 
her parents, and compelled to dwell in a small branch hut 
by herself away from beaten paths and the gaze of passers- 
by. As shc^a.s supposed to exercise malefic influence on 
any man who might inadvertently glance at her, she had to 
wear a sort of head-dress combining in itself the purposes of 
a veil, a bonnet, and a mantlet. It was made of tanned 
skin, its forepart was shaped like a long fringe completely 
hiding from view the face and breasts ; then it formed on 
the head a close-fitting cap or bonnet, and finally fell in a 
broad band almost to the heels. This head-dress was made 
and publicly placed on her head by a paternal aunt, who 
received at once some present from the girl’s father. When 
three or four years later the period of sequestration ceased, 
only this same aunt had the right to take oflf her niece's 
ceremonial head-dress. Furthermore, the girl's fingers, 
wrists, and legs at the ankles and immediately below the 
knees, were encircled witli ornamental rings and bracelets of 
sinew intended as a protection against the malign influences 
she was supposed to be possessed with.’ To a belt girding 
her waist were suspended two bone implements called 
respectively Tsoenkuc (bone tube) and Tsiltsoet (head 
scratcher). The former was a hollowed swan bone to drink 
with, any other mode of drinking being unlawful to her. 
The latter was fork-like and was called into requisition 
whenever she wanted to scratch her head — immediate con- 
tact of the fingers with the head being reputed injurious to 
her health. While thus secluded, she was called asta, that 
is ‘interred alive’ in Carrier, and she had to submit to a 

* Hence we may conjeclotc that Ihe girls in similar circumstances nre 
similar ornaments worn by Malniiag amulets. See above, p. 207. 
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li^oroiis fast and abstinence. Her only allowed food con- 
sisted of dried fish boiled in a small bark vessel which 
nobody else must touch, and .she had to abstain especially 
from meat of any kind, as well as fresh fish. Nor was this 
all she had to endure ; even her contact, however remote, 
with these two articles of diet was so dreaded tliat she could 
not cross the public paths or trails, or the tracks of animals. 
Whenever absolute necessity constrained her to go beyond 
such spots, she had to be packed or carried over them lest 
she should contaminate the game or meat which had passed 
thf!^ way, or had been brought over these paths ; and also 
for the sake of sclf-prcscrvation against tabooed, and conse- 
quently to her, deleterious food. In the same way she was 
never allowed to wade in streams or lakes, for fear of causing 
deatli to the fish. 

“ It was also a prescription of the ancient ritual code for 
females during this primary condition to cat as little as 
possible, and to remain lying down, e.si)ccia1!y in cour.se of 
each monthly flow, not only a.s a natural consequence of the 
prolonged fast and resulting weakness ; but chiefly as an 
exhibition of a becoming penitential spirit which was believed 
to be rewarded by long life and continual good health in 
after years. 

“These mortifications or scclu.sion did not last less than 
three or four years. Useless to say that during all that 
time marriage could not be thought of, since the girl could 
not so much as be seen by men. When married, the same 
sequestration was practised relatively to hu.sband and fellow- 
villagers — without the particular head-dress and ring sj^oken 
of — on the occasion of every recurring menstruation. Some- 
times it was protracted as long as ten days at a time, cspeci- 
*U!y during the first years of cohabitation, l-'vcn when she 
returned to her mate, -she wa-s not permitted to .sleep with 
him on the first nor frequently- on the second night, but 
would choose a distant corner of the lodge to spread her 
blanket, as if afraid to defile him with her dread unclean- 
aess." ‘ Elsewhere the same writer tells lls that most of 

“The Western ThirO Series, vii. (1888-89), 

Uieir numners and customs,” i-ii. 163-164. The writer lias repealed 
'Hgt of Ikf Canadian InsliluU, liie sulistanee of this account in a later 
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the devices to which these Indians used to resort for the 
sake of ensuring success in the chase “ were based on their 
regard for continence and their excessive repugnance for, 
and dread of, menstruating women.” ’ But the strict obser- 
vances imposed on D^n^ women at such times were 
designed at the same lime to protect the women themselves 
from the evil consequences of their dangerous condition. 
Thus it was thought that women in their courses could not 
partake of the head, heart, or hind part of an animal that 
had been caught in a snare without exposing themselves to 
a premature death throu(^ a kind of rabies. They might 
not cut or carve salmon, because to do so would seriously 
endanger their health, and especially would enfeeble 
their arras for life. And they had to abstain from cutting 
up the grebes which are caught by the Carriers in great 
numbers every spring, because otherwise the blood with 
which these fowls abound would occasion hsemorrhage or an 
unnaturally prolonged flux in the transgressor.* Similarly 
Indian women of the Thompson River tribe abstained from 
venison and the flesh of other large game during menstru- 
ation, lest the animals should be displeased and the menstrual 
flow increased.* For a similar reason, probably, Shushwap 
girls during their seclusion at puberty are forbidden to eat 
anything that bleeds.'* The same principle may perhaps 
partly explain the rule, of which we have had some examples, 
that women at such times should refrain from fish and fle.‘^h, 
and restrict themselves to a vegetable diet 

The philosophic student of human nature will observe, 
or learn, without surprise that ideas thus deeply ingrained 
in the savage mind reappear at a more advanced stage of 
society in those elaborate codes which have been drawn up 
for the guidance of certain peoples by lawgivers who claim 


work, All payt dt lOurs A'eir; r/ut 
Us sauvages <it la Calamhie llrilaiiniijut 
(I'arU and Lyon*, 1897), i>. 7* s>]. 

* A. G. .\toriec, •* Notes, archaeo. 
logical, industrial, and toeiologtcai, on 
the Western D<o&,” Transattions c/ 
the C<ntadiitH liisliliile, iv. (1892.93), 
]i. rod sq. 

^ A. G. Morice, in Transartiens 0/ 
the Canadian Inslilule,\y. (1892-93), 


p|u 107. no. 

James Teit, “The Thomu*'"'" 
Indians of liriiish 

^ the Amfricau Museum ef Natural 
llistaty, vol. ii. part iv. (April 1900)1 
p. 3 * 7 - 

* t'r. Bnas, in Sixth Rtpui on tht 
Xorth- H'esteru Tribes Canada, I’v 
89 (separate reprint from the Rejioii ‘v 
the Brit. .Issoc.for 1890). 
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to have derived the rules they inculcate from the direct 
inspiration of the deity. However we may explain it, the 
resemblance which exists between the earliest official 
utterances of the deity and the ideas of savages is un- 
questionably close and remarkable ; whether it be, as some 
suppose, that God communed face to face with man in 
those early days, or, as others maintain, that man mistook 
bis wild and wandering thoughts for a revelation from 
heaven. Be this as it may, certain it is that the natural 
unclcanncss of woman at her monthly periods is a conception 
which has occurred or been revealed with singular unanimity 
to several ancient legislators. The Hindoo lawgiver Manu, 
who profe.ssed to have received his institutes from the creator 
Brahman, inform.s us that the wisdom, the energy, the strength, 
the sight, and the vitality of a man who approaches a woman 
in her courses will utterly perish ; whereas, if he avoids her, 
his wisdom, energy, strength, sight,and vitality will all increase.' 
The Persian lawgiver Zoroaster, who, if vve caii take his word 
for it, derived his code from the mouth of the supreme being 
Ahiira Mazda, devoted special attention to the subject. 
According to him, the menstruous flow, at least in its abnormal 
manifestations, is a work of Ahriinan, or the devil. Therefore, 
so long as it lasts, a woman “ is unclean and possessed of the 
demon ; she must be kept confined, apart from the faithful 
whom her touch would defile, and from the fire which lier 
very look would injure ; she is not allowed to eat as much 
as she wishes, a.s the strength she might acquire would accrue 
to the fiends. Her food is not given her from hand to 
hand, but is passed to her from a distance, in a long leaden 
spoon.’’ ® The Hebre\v lawgiver Moses, whose divine legation 
is as little open to question as that of Manu and Zoroaster, 
treats the subject at still greater length ; but I must leave 
to the reader the task of comparing the inspired ordinances 
on ^is head with the merely human regulations of the 
Carrier Indians which they so closely resemble. 

Amongst the civilised nations of Europe the super- 
stitions which cluster round this mysterious aspect of 

* L^t of Mann, translated by * J. IXirmeslctcr, Tit Zend-Avesta, 
G, BiiKler» ch. \v. 41 sf., p, 135. i. p. xcii. See i. 18 aod 19» 

xvL l-iS. 
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woman’s nature arc not less extravagant than those whith 
prevail among savages. In the oldest existing cyclopaedia 
— the Natural History of Pliny — the list of dangers appre- 
hended from menstruation is longer than any furnished by 
mere barbarians. According to Pliny, the touch of a men- 
struous woman turned wine to vinegar, blighted crops, killed 
seedlings, blasted gardens, brought down the fruit from trees, 
dimmed mirrors, blunted razors, rusted iron and brass (espe- 
cially at the waning of the moon), killed bees, or at least 
drove them from their hives, caused marcs to miscarry, and 
so forth, ^ Similarly, in various parts of Europe, it is still 
believed that if a woman in her cour.ses enters a brewery 
the beer will turn sour ; if she touches beer, wine, vinegar, 
or milk it will go bad ; if she makes jam, it will not keep ; 
if she mounts a mare, it will miscarry ; if she touches buds, 
they will wither ; if she climbs a cherry tree, it will die." 
In Brunswick people think that if a menstruous woman 
assists at the killing of a pig, the pork will putrefy.® In the 
Greek island of Calymnos a woman at such times may not 
go to the well to draw water, nor cross a running strearh, 
nor enter the sea. Her presence in a boat is said to raise 
storms."* 

Thus the object of secluding women at menstruation is 
to neutralise the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. That the danger is 
believed to be especially great at the first menstruation 
appears from the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls 
at this crisis. Two of these precautions have been illustrated 
above, namely, the rules that the girl may not touch the 


■ I’liny, Nat. Hht. vii. 64 jy., xxviii. 
77 jyy, Cp. Gteponira, xii. *o. 5 
add 25. 2: Columella, xL 3. $0. 

* A. Schleicher, l^elisliimluhes ans 
Samitiiitrg, p. 134 ; H. Souchv, Cre}’- 
antes, IWsagts ei TraJitiam tliversts, 
p, 1 1 ; A. Meyrac, TradUians, Cax- 
tumes, Idgenda et Cantes des Aidemits 
(Charlertlic, 1890), p. 171 : V. Kossel. 
Velktmedicin und mtdirinisehtr Aber- 
giauhe in Sleiermark (Crax, 1886), p. 
124. A correspondent, who with- 
holds her name, writes to me that in a 
Suffolk village, where she used to live 


some twenty or thirty years ago, 
"every one pickled their own lieef, 
and it wa-s held that if the pickling 
Were t>efforincd liy a woman during 
her menstnial jKrlod the meat would 
not keep.' If the cook were incapaci- 
tated at the lime when the pickling 
was due, aiiotlicr woman was sent for 
out of the village rather than risk what 
was considered a certainty," 

’ R. Androc, Draunschweigtr Volks- 
kundr, p, 291. 

< \V. K. falkhrc, 1.(1890), 

p. 524. 
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ground nor see the sun. The general effect of these rules 
is to keep the girl suspended, so to say, between heaven 
and earth. Whether enveloped in her hammock and slung 
up to the roof, as in South America, or raised above the 
ground in a dark and narrow cage, as in New Ireland, she 
may be considered to be out of the way of doing mischief, 
since, being .shut off both from the earth and from the sun, 
she can poison neither of these great sources of life by her 
deadly contagion. In short, she is rendered harmless by 
being, in electrical language, insulated. But the precautions 
tlius taken to isolate or insulate the girl are dictated by a 
i cgard for her own safety as well as for the .safety of others, 
l-'or it is thought that the girl herself would suffer if she 
were to neglect the prescribed regimen. Thus Zulu girls, 
as we have seen, believe that they would shrivel to skeletons 
if the sun were to shine on them at puberty, and in some 
Hrazilian tribes the girls think that a transgression of the 
rules would entail sores on the neck and throat. In short, 
the girl is viewed as chaigcd with a powerful force which, if 
ii*ot kept within bounds, may prove destructive both to the girl 
herself and to all with whom she comes in contact. To 
repress this force within the limits necessary for the safety 
of all concerned is the object of the taboos in question. 

The same explanation applies to the observance of the 
same rules by divine kings and priests. The uncleanness, 
as it is called, of girls at puberty and the sanctity of holy 
men do not, to the primitive mind, differ from each other. 
They are only different manifestations of the same mysterious 
cncigy which, like energy in general, is in itself neither good 
nor bad, but becomes beneficent or maleficent according to 
Sts application.’ Accordingly, if, like girls at puberty, divine 

' The Greeks and Romans thoiiBht eraA, Indian Tribrs, v. 70; Wiede- 
lhai a field w.n comiileiely proiecied mann, Aus d--m iuiniyii iiiid dnssern 
aBsinsl insccis if a raensiiroous woman /.rien der BhtUn, p. 484. Cp. Hall- 
Wiilked round il with bare feet and Zur Vtdktkundi der Su-tvnbilraer 

“iti-iniing hair (Pliny, ^//r. xvii. p. 280 : Heinrich, .•f.^rorf/rAi' 

36 fi, xxviii, 78 ! Columella, x. 358 /y., .S7r*r« und Cehi'infke iinlfr den Sati‘ 

*i- 3. 64; I’allaiUus, De- re rnsHea, ten Siih-ninijieiii, p. 14 • Grimm, 

'• .IS- 3! CeopoHua, xii. 8. 5 /y. : rkHhcheMylkeloxie,' \\\.a,(i^\\*at>- 

Aclian, A'rt/. vi. 36). A similar men, t'elhmtdiun aus /frye/w, p. 

preventive is employed for the same I47. .Among the Western D^nus it is 
purjKise by Norlli Americ.in Indians lielicvcil iliat oncor two transverse Itnea 
ami European pcawms. Sue School- latiooed mithe amts or legsofa young 
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personages may neither touch the ground nor see the sun, 
the reason is, on the one hand, a fear lest their divinity 
might, at contact with earth or heaven, discharge itself with 
fatal violence on either ; and, on the other hand, an appre- 
hension that the divine being, thus drained of his ethereal 
virtue, might thereby be incapacitated for the future per- 
formance of those magical functions, upon the proper dis- 
charge of which the safety of the people and even of the 
world is believed to hang. Thus the rules in question fall 
under the head of the taboos which we examined in the 
second chapter; they arc intended to preserve the life of 
the divine person and with it the life of his subjects and 
worshippers. Nowhere, it is thought, can his precious yet 
dangerous life be at once so safe and so harmless as when 
it is neither in heaven nor in earth, but, as far as possible, 
suspended between the two. 

In legends and folk-tales, which reflect the ideas of 
earlier ages, we find this suspension between heaven and 
earth attributed to beings who have been endowed with the 
coveted yet burdensome gift of immortality. The wizened 
remains of the deathless Sil^l are said to have been pre- 
served in a jar or urn which hung in a temple of Apollo at 
Cumae ; and when a group of merry children, tired, perhaps, 
of playing in the sunny streets, sought the shade of the 
temple and amused themselves by gathering underneath the 
familiar Jar and calling out, “ Sibyl, what do you wish ? a 
hollow voice, like an echo, used to answer from the um, “ I 
wish to die.” * A story, taken down from the lips of a 


man by a pubescent girl are a s(>ecilic 
against premature weakness of these 
limbs. See A. G. Morice, " Notes, 
archaeological, iR<]asirial,an(t sociologi. 
cal, on the Western D 4 i>^s,” Tramat- 
thnst/ thtfiaHodioH /nstiMr, iv. ( 1 802- 
93), p. 183. The Thompson River 
Indians nf British Columbia lliought 
that the Dawn of Day coultl and woiikl 
cure hernia if only an adolescent girl 
prayed 10 it to do so. Just before day- 
break the girl would put some charcoal 
in her mouth, chew it (ine, and spit it 
out four limes on the diseased place. 
Then she prayed: “O Day-dawn! 
thy child relies on me to obtain healii^ 


from thee, who art. mystery. Remove 
thou the swelling of thy child. Pily 
thou him. Day-dawn!” See James 
Teit, “The Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia,'' Memeirs of Ikt 
AmtriMn Muuum «/ Na/untl Hislory, 
vol. ii. part iv. (April 1900), p. 345 
sq. These are exani])les of ihe Irene- 
hevnt application of the mensiruont 
energy. 

‘ Petronius, SfU- 48 ; Pausania.s, 
X. 12. 8 ; Justin Martyr, Ctkorl. aii 
Crams, 37, p. 34 c, erl. 1742. Ac- 
cording to another account, the re- 
mains of the Sibyl were enclosed in an 
iron cage which hung from a pillar in 
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German peasant at Thomsdorf, relates that once upon a 
time there was a girl in London who wished to 'ive for 
ever, so they say ; 

“ London, London is a 6nc town. 

A maiden prayed to live for ever.” 

And still she lives and hangs in a basket in a church, and 
every St. John's Day, about the hour of noon, she eats a 
roll of bread.' Another German story tells of a lady who 
resided at Danzig and was so rich and so blest with all that 
life can give that she wished to live always. So when she 
came to her latter end, she did not really die but only 
looked like dead, and very soon they found her in a hollow 
of a pillar in the church, half standing and half sitting, 
motionless. She stirred never a limb, but they saw quite 
plainly that she was alive, and she sits there down to this 
blessed day. Every New Year's Day the sacristan comes 
and puts a morsel of the holy bread in her mouth, and that 
is all she has to live on. Long, long has she rued her 
fatal wish who set this transient life above the eternal 
joys of heaven.* A third German story tells of a noble 
damsel who cherished the same foolish wish for immortality. 
So they put her in a basket and hung her up in a 
church, and there she hangs and never dies, though many a 
year has come and gone .since they put her there. But 
every year on a certain day they give her a roll, and she 
eats it and cries out, “ For ever ! for ever 1 for ever ! " And 
when she has so cried she falls silent again till the same 
time next year, and so it will go on for ever and for ever.® 
A fourth story, taken down near Oldenburg in Holstein, 
tells of a jolly dame that ate and drank and lived right 
merrily and had all that heart could desire, and she wished 
to live always. For ijie first hundred years all went well, 
but after that she began to shrink and shrivel up, till at last 

an fincicnt temple of ilerciiles at M. R. James (Clasti'cal Review, vi. 
Argyrus (Anipelins, l.iber MemerUUs, (1S93), p. 74). I have already given 
viii. t6). (he sioiies ai length in a note on Tnu- 

* Kuhn und Schwarla, sanins, x. 12. 8. 

Sa^i, Miinhen und Cebraitehe, p. 70, * Kuhn un»l Schwarta, ep. tit. p. 

Ko. 72. I. This and the following 70^7., No. 72. 2. 

German parallels to the story of the * Kuhn unrt Scbwarii, e>p. At. p, 
Sityl's wish were hrst indicated by Dr. 71, No. 72. 3. 
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she cou Id neither walk nor stand nor eat nor drink. But 
die she could not. At first they fed her as if she were a 
I'ttlfi -g^iild, but when she grew smaller and smaller they put 
her in. a glass bottle and hung her up in the church. • And 
tbere she still hangs, in the church of St. Mary, at Lubeck. 
She Is as small as a mouse, but once a year she stirs.' 

§ 2. Haider 

A god whose life might in a sense be said to be neither 
in heaven nor on earth but between the two, was the Norse 
Balder, the good and beautiful god. Tlic story of his death 
is as follows : Once on a time Balder dreamed heavy dreams 
which seemed to forebode his death. Thereupon the gods 
held a council and resolved to make him secure against every 
danger. So the goddess Fri^ took an oath from fire and 
water, iron and all metals, stones and e-irth, from trees, sick- 
nesses and poisons, and from all four-footed beasts, birds, 
and creeping things, that they would not hurt Balder. 
When this was done Balder was deemed invulnerable ; so 
the gods amused themselves by setting him in their midst, 
while some shot at him, others hewed at him, and others 
threw stones at him. But whatever they did, nothing could 
hurt him ; and at this th^ were all glad. Only Loki, the 
mischief-maker, was displeased, and he went in the guise of 
an old woman to Frig^, who told him that the weapons of 
the gods could not wound Balder, since she had made them 
all swear not to hurt him. Then Loki asked, “ Have all 
things sworn to spare Balder ? ” She answered, “ East of 
Walhalla grows a plant called mistletoe ; it seemed to mu 
too young to swear.” So Loki went and pulled the mistle- 
toe and took it to the assembly of the gods. There he 
found the blind god Hbdur standing, at the outside of the 
circle. Loki asked him, “ Why do you not shoot at 
Balder ? ” Hbdur answered, " Because I do not see where 
he stands ; besides I have no weapon." Then said Loki, 
" Do like the rest and show Balder honour, as they all do. 
I will show you where he stands, and do you shoot at him 

■ K. MilllenhofT, Sagen, Marcheu On Ihh subjeel see further Note A at 
umi IJeder, |>. 158 sq.. No. 217. (he end of the volume. 
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with this twig.” Hodur took the mistletoe and threw it at 
Balder, as Loki directed him. The mistletoe struck Balder 
and pierced him through and through, and he fell down 
dead. And that was the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
gods and men. For a while the gods stood speechless, then 
they lifted up their voices and wept bitterly. They took 
Balder’s body and brought it to the sca-shorc. There stood 
Balder's ship ; it was called Ringhom, and was the hugest 
of all ships. The gods wished to launch the ship and to 
burn Balder’s body on it, but the ship would not stir. So 
they sent for a giantess called Hyrrockln. She came riding 
on a wolf and gave the ship such a push that fire Hashed 
from the rollers and all the earth shook. Then Balder's 
body was taken and placed on the funeral pile upon his 
ship. When his wife Nanna saw that, her heart burst for 
sorrow and she died. So she was laid on the funeral pile 
with her husband, and fire was put to it Balder’s horse, 
too, with all its trappings, was burned on the pile.’ 

The minute details with which this story is told suggest 
that it belongs to that class of m3rths which have been 
dramatised in ritual, or, to put it otherwise, which have been 
performed as magical ceremonies for the sake of producing 
those natural effects which they describe in figurative language. 
A myth is never so graphic and precise in its details as when 
it is, so to speak, the book of the words which are spoken 
and acted by the performers of the sacred rite. That the 
Norse story of Balder was a myth of this sort will become 
probable if we can prove that ceremonies resembling the 
incidents in the tale have been performed by Norsemen and 
other European peoples. Now the main incidents in the 
tale are two — first, the pulling of the mistletoe, and second, 
the death and burning of the god ; and both of them can 
be shown to have had their counterparts in yearly rites 
observed, whether separately or conjointly, by people in 
various parts of Europe. 

All over Europe the peasants have been accus- 
tomed from time immemorial to kindle bonfires on certain 

^ Dit Edtia, Ubecsetzt von K. Sim- length by I’rof. Rhys, CcUit HeatktH- 
pp. J86-288, C|). pp. 8, 34, *64. dom, p. 539 Jfy. 

Id Ki^lisb Che balcici story is Cold at 
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days of the year, and to dance round or leap over them. 
Customs of this kind can be traced back on historical 
evidence to the Middle Ages,’ and their analogy to similar 
customs observed in antiquity goes with strong internal evi- 
dence to prove that their origin must be sought in a period 
long prior to the spread of Christianity. Indeed the earliest 
proof of their observance in Northern Europe is furnished 
by the attempts made by Christian synods in the eighth 
century to put them down as heathenish rites.^ Not un- 
commonly cfligics arc burned in these iircs, or a pretence is 
made of burning a living person in them ; and there are 
grounds for believing that anciently human beings were 
actually burned on these occasions. A general survey of the 
customs in question will bring out the traces of human 
sacrifice, and will serve at the same time to throw light on 
their meaning.* 

The seasons of the year at which these bonfires are 
most commonly lit are spring and midsummer, but in some 
places they are kindled at Hallow E’en (the thirty-first of 
October) and Christmas. In spring the first Sunday in 
Lent (Quadragesima), Easter Eve, and the first of May are 
the days on which the ceremony has been oftenest observed. 

The custom of kindling bonfires on the first Sunday in 
Lent has prevailed in Belgium, the north of France, and in 
many parts of Germany. Thus in the Belgian Ardennes 
for a week or a fortnight before the “ day of the great fire,” 
as it is called, children go about from farm to farm collecting 
fuel. At Grand Hallcux any one who refuses their request 
is pursued next day by the children, who try to blacken his 
face with the ashes of the extinct fire. When the day has 
come, they cut down bushes, especially juniper and broom, 
and in the evening great bonfires blaze on all the heights. 
It is a common saying that seven bonfires should be seen ii 
the village is to be safe from conflagrations. If the Meuse 

‘ See Grimm, Dtuittht MytheUgie,* tqij. Comivire also Grimm, Dtulsch* 
1.502,510,516. MyihoUsit.? L 500 sqq.\ Kelly, 

» Mannlurdl, p. 518 f T,-ad^ 

" r- j /•o/i./gre, p. 46 Sff. 5 K 

Vogl, “StheilHsntreilwn und l''riihlings- 

* In the followiBg survey ol these feuer.” Zeilxhrift des Vtrtim far 
fire-customs 1 follow chiefly W. Mann> Vtlhkunde, hi. (1893), pp. 349-369 ; 
liardl, BaumkuUu:, knp. vL p. 497 iiid. iv. (1894), pp. 195-197. 
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happens to be frozen hard at the time, twofires are lit also on 
the ice. At Grand Halleux they set up a pole called makral, 
or "the witch," in the midst of the pile, and the fire is 
kindled by the man who was last married in the village. In 
the neighbourhood of Morianwelz a straw man is burnt in 
the hre. Young people and children dance and sing round 
the bonfires, and leap over the embers to secure goo'd crops 
or a happy marriage within the year, or as a means of 
guarding themselves against colic. In Brabant on the same 
Sunday, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
women and men disguised in female attire used to go with 
burning torches to the fields, where they danced and sang 
comic songs for the purpose, as they alleged, of driving away 
“ the wicked sower,” who is mentioned in the Gospel for the 
day.* 

In the French department of the Ardejines the whole 
\'illage used to dance and sing round the bonfires which 
were lighted on the first Sunday in Lent. Here, too, it was 
the person last married, sometimes a man and sometimes a 
woman, who put the match to the fire. The custom is still 
kept up very commonly in the district. Cats u.sed to be 
burnt in the fire or roasted to death by being held over it ; 
and while they were burning the shepherds drove their 
flocks through the smoke and flames as a sure means 
of guarding them against sickness and witchcraft. In some 
communes it was believed that the livelfer the dance round 
the fire, the better would be the crops that year.® In the 
Vosges Mountains it is still customary to light great fires on 
the heights and around the villages on the first Sunday in 
Lent ; and at Rupt and elsewhere the right of kindling them 
belongs to the person who was last married. Round the 
fires the people dance and sing merrily till the flames have 
disd out. Then the master of the fire, as they call the 
man who kindled it, invites all who contributed to the 
erection of the pile to follow him to the nearest tavern, where 
they partake of good cheer. At Dommartin they say that, 
if you would have the hemp tall, it is absolutely necessary 

^ RtStwberg-DUringsfdd, Caltndritt * A. Meyrac, TradiiiaHS, eautumes, 
Befp, i. 141 - 143 ; E. Monsenr, Le /^ntUi et raiitetdes j 4 nienriet {Chvie’ 
FolUort W^ton, p. 1 24 sq- ville, 1890), p. £8. 
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that the women should be tipsy on the evening of this day.* 
At Spinal in the Vo^es, on the first Sunday in Lent, bon- 
fires used to be kindled at various places both in the town and 
on the banks of the Moselle. They consisted of pyramids 
of sticks and faggots, which had been collected some days 
earlier by young folks going from door to door. When the 
fiames blazed up, the names of various couples, whether 
young or old, handsome or ugly, rich or poor, were called 
out, and the persons thus linked in mock marriage were 
forced, whether they liked it or not, to march arm in arm 
round the fire amid the laughter and jests of the crowd. 
The festivity lasted till the fire died out, and then the spec- 
tators dispersed through the streets, stopping under the 
windows of the houses and proclaiming the names of the 
fichenots and fichettoiUs or Valentines whom the popular 
voice had assigned to each other. These couples had to 
exchange presents ; the mock bridegroom gave his mock 
bride something for»her toilet, while she in turn presented 
him with a cockade of coloured ribbon. Next Sunday, if 
the weather allowed it, all the couples, arrayed in their best 
attire and attended by their relations, repaired to the wood 
of Saint Antony, where they mounted a famous stone called 
the danserosse or danseresse. Here they found cakes and 
refreshments of all sorts, and danced to the music of a 
couple of fiddlers. The evening bell, ringing the Angelus, 
gave the signal to depart. As soon as its solemn chime 
was heard, every one quitted the forest- and returned home. 
The exchange of presents between the Valentines went by 
the name of ransom or redemption {radial), because it was 
supposed to redeem the couple from the flames of the bon- 
fire. Any pair who failed thus to ransom themselves were 
not suffered to share the merrymaking at the great stone in 
the forest ; and a pretence was made of burning them in 
small fires kindled before their own doors.* 

In some parts of France people used to go about the road.s 
and fields with lighted torches on the first Sunday in Lent, 
warning the fruit-trees that if they did not take heed and 
bear fruit they would surely be cut down and cast into the 

* L. K. Saiivc, I.( Folk-Ion des * EX Cortet, Essai :ur let filet re- 
llaiUtt- Vosges, p. 56. Hgitusts, p. lot sq. 
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fire.' On the same day peasants in the department of Loiret 
used to run about the sowed fields with burning torches in their 
hands, while they adjured the field-mice to quit the wheat on 
pain of having their whiskers burned.* In the department of 
Ain the great fires of straw and faggots which arc kindled in the 
fields at this time arc or were supposed to destroy the nests 
of the caterpillars." At Verges, a lonely village surrounded 
by forests between the Jura and the Combe d'Ain, the 
torches used at this season were kindled in a peculiar 
manner. The young people climbed to the top of a moun- 
tain, where they placed three nests of straw in three trees. 
These ne.sts being then set on fire, torches made of dry lime- 
wood were lighted at them, and the merry troop descended 
the mountain to their flickering light, and went to every 
house in the village, demanding roasted peas and obliging 
all couplc.s who had been married within the year to dance.* 
In the centre of France it appears that bonfires arc not 
lighted on this day, but when the sun has set the whole 
population of the villages, armed with blazing torches of 
straw, disperse over the country and scour the fields, the 
vineyards, and the orchards. Seen from afar, the multitude 
of moving lights, twinkling in the darknc.ss, appear like will- 
o’-the-wi.sps chasing each other across the plains, along the 
hillsides, and down the valley.s. While the men wave their 
flambeaus about the branches of the fruit-trees, the women 
and children tic bands of wheaten-straw round the tree- 
trunks. The effect of tlic ceremony is supposed to be to 
avert the various plagues from which the fruits of the earth 
arc apt to suffer ; and the bands of straw fastened rgund the 
stems of the trees are believed to render them fruitful.'’ 
In the peninsula of La Manche the Norman peasants 
used to spend almost the whole night of the first Sunday in 
Lent rushing about the country with lighted torche.s for the 
purpose, as they supposed, of driving away the moles and 
field*micc ; fires were also kindled on some of the dolmen.s.“ 

’ Cortet, ep. cil. jj. 99 st/. ’ A. de Norc. ap. at. p. 30a. 

^ de Nore, Cari/umes, mylkts et * D. Monni«f, TrtuUlUns ptpnlairtt 
traditum iUs prmiiitcts de Frante, p. etmporffS, p. 19I stf. 

*83 sq, A »itnilar, though not kJroti- “ LaUnd do !.•» Salle, Catyantu el 
cal, custom prevailed a( Valenciennes Ugtadesdu eeHlretk la F>vtre, \. Usqq. 
{Hid. p. 338). « Lecueur, Esquiises du Botagt 
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In Germany at the same season similar customs have 
prevailed. Thus in the Eifel Mountains, Rhenish Prussia, 
on the first Sunday in Lent young people used to collect 
straw and brushwood from house to house. These they 
carried to an eminence and piled up round a tall, slim 
beech-tree, to which a piece of wood was fastened at right 
angles to form a cross. The structure was known as the 
“ hut " or “ castle.” Fire was set to it and the young people 
marched round the blazing “ castle ” bareheaded, each carrying 
a lighted torch and praying aloud. Sometimes a straw-man 
was burned in the “ hut.” People observed the direction in 
which the smoke blew from the fire If it blew towards the 
corn-fields, it was a sign that the harvest would be abundant. 
On the same day, in some parts of the Eifel, a great wheel 
was made of straw and draped by three horses to the top 
of a hill. Thither the village boys marched at nightfall, set 
fire to the wheel, and sent it rolling down the slope. Two 
lads followed it with levers to set it in motion again, in case 
it should anywhere meet with a check. At Oberstattfeld the 
wheel had to be provided by the young man who was last 
married.' About Echtemach the same ceremony is called 
" burning the witch ” ; while it is going on, the older men 
ascend the heights and observe what wind is blowing, for 
that is the wind which will prevail the whole year.- At 
Voralberg in the Tyrol, on the first Sunday in Lent, a slender 
young fir-tree is surrounded with a pile of straw and fire- 
wood. To the top of the tree is fastened a human figure 
called the “witch,” made of old clothes and stuffed with 
gunpowder. At night the whole is set on fire and boys 
and girls dance round it, swinging torches and singing 
rhymes in which the words “corn in the winnowing-basket, 
the plough in the earth" may be distinguished.* In Swabia 
on the first Sunday in Lent a figure called the “witch” or 
the “old wife” or “winter’.s grandmother" is made up of 

Farmand, ii. 131 sq. F«f mote evi- Eijicr Voltes, 1. 2l-*5 ; N. Hocker, in 
dunce of cuscomi of this sort observed Xeiistkrifi fiir dtiilsete Mylkologie uml 
in various parts of France on the first S/lteuiuu^, i. (1853), p. 90; B./C. 
Sunday in Lent, see Madame Clement, |). 501. 

Histoirt des Files tivUes et nligieHses, * N. Mucker, op, eit. p. 89 sq. ; 

etc., dll Dipartemen! du Ford* (Cam- B.K'.ji. SOI- 

lirai, 1836), p. 351 sqq. s Vonliun, fieilr,i,qe aur ,ieHtsehen 

* Schmitz, dr>V&-»r««<f 5 ^fi»r, etc., dirx Mrtholo^it, p. *0; H.K. p. JOI. 
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clothes and fastened to a pole. This is stuck in the middle 
of a pile of wood, to which fire is applied. While the 
"witch” is burning, the young people throw blazing discs 
into the air. The discs arc thin round pieces of wood, a 
few inches in diameter, with notched edges to imitate the 
rays of the sun or stars. They have a hole in the middle, 
by which they are attached to the end of a wand. Before 
the disc is thrown it is set on fire, the wand is swung to and 
fro, and the impetus thus communicated to the disc is 
augmented by dashing the rod sharply against a sloping 
board. The burning disc is thus thrown off, and mounting 
high into the air, describes a long curve before it reaches the 
ground. A single lad may fling up forty or fifty of these 
discs, one after the other. The object is to throw them as 
high as possible. The wand by which they are hurled 
mu.st, at least in some parts of Swabia, be of hazel. Some- 
times the lads also leap over the fire brandishing lighted 
torches of pine-wood. The charred embers of the burned 
" witch ” and discs are taken home and planted in the flax- 
fields the same night, in the belief that they will keep 
vermin from the fields.* At Wangen, near Molsheim in 
Baden, a like custom is observed on the first Sunday in 
LeiU. The young people kindle a bonfire on the crest of 
the mountain above the village ; and the burning discs 
which they hurl into the air are said to present in the dark- 
ness the aspect of a continual .shower of falling stars. When 
the supply of discs is exhausted and the bonfire begins to 
burn low, the boys light torches and run with them at full 
speed down one or other of the three steep and •winding 
paths that descend the mountain-side to the village. Bumps, 
bruises, and scratches arc often the result of their efforts to 
outstrip each other in the headlong race.* In the Rhdn 
Mountains, Bavaria, on the first Sunday in Lent, the people 


' R. Meier, Hculsclu Sngen, Sitten 

utixi Cit'fSutkt aus SchiMken. p. 380 
W' I Ditlinger, Velksthiimliihfs aus 
iV/kW/rx, ii. 59 ;y.,66/v-S Itai-aria, 
Landes- mui Volkskundt da Kinigrtiths 
Bayttn, U. 2, p. 838 sf.; Pinier, Heilrag 
turdtutstkm Nylkalagu, i. 21 1, | 232 ; 
B.JC. |i. 501 */. One of the popular 
German names for the fint Sunilay in 


I.eni is While Sunrl.ay, which i« not to 
1>e confuscil with Itie lir>l Suntlay after 
Raster, which .also i>y the name 
of White Sunday (F_ Meiei , of. di. p. 
380 ; Birliltfier, op. cit. ii. 58). 

^ H. Gaidor. •• l.c dieu gaulois tlu 
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used to march to the top of a hill or eminence. Children 
and lads carried torches, brooms daubed with tar, and poles 
swathed in straw. A wheel, wrapt in combustibles, was 
kindled and rolled down the hill ; and the young people 
rushed about the fields with their burning torches and brooms, 
till at last they flung them in a heap, and standing round 
them, struck up a hymn or a ]>opular song. The object of 
running about the fields with the blazing torches was to 
“drive away the wicked sower.’’ Or it was done in honour 
of the Virgin, that .she might preserve the fruits of the earth 
throughout the year and bless thcm.‘ In neighbouring 
villages of Hesse, between the Rhon and the Vogel Moun- 
tains, it is thought tlial wherever the burning wheels roll, the 
fields will be safe from hail and storm.^ 

It seems hardly possible to separate from these bonfires, 
kindled on the first Sunr^y in Lent, the fires in which, about 
the same season, the effigy called Death is burned as part of 
the ceremony of “ carrying out Death.” We have seen that 
at Spachendorf, in Austrian Silesia, on the morning of 
Rupert’s Day (Shrove Tuesday?), a straw-man, dressed* in a 
fur coat and a fur cap, is laid in a hole outside the village 
and there burned, and that while it is blazing every one 
seeks to snatch a fragment of it, which he fastens to a branch 
of the highest tree in his garden or buries in his field, 
believing that this will make the cyops to grow better. The 
ceremony is known as the “ burying of Death.” * Even 
when the straw-man is not designated as Death, the meaning 
of the observance is probably the same ; for the name 
Death, as I have tried to show, does not express the original 
intention of the ceremony. At Cobern in the Eifel Moun- 
tains the lads make up a straw-man on Shrove Tuesday. 
The effigy is formally tried and accused of having perpe- 
trated all the thefts that have been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood throughout the year. Being condemned to death, 
the straw-man is led through the village, shot, and burned 
upon a pyre. They dance round the blazing pile, and the 

' Wilisehcl, Sagm, Sitlen und Cf- Had Getrdndie, p. 36. 
irdiic/ieaiis T/iiiringea,f.l^iPuact. * Th. Vernaleken, Mytkm and 
Meilrag mr ileult<h<H .MjdMegit, ii. OraHfkt drt Volkts in Oeslirrekk, p. 
2071 Ji.F. p. soo sf. 293 sf.; H.K. p. 498. bee above, 

* \V. Kollie, Htssicht VelkfSilleH vol. ii. p. 95. 
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last bride must icap over it.* In Oldenburg on the evening 
of Shrove Tuesday people used to make long bundles of 
straw, which they set on fire, and then ran about the fields 
waving them, shrieking, and singing wild songs. Finally 
they burned a straw-man on the field.* In the district of 
DUsseldorf the straw-man burned on Shrove Tuesday was 
made of an unthreshed sheaf of corn.* On the first Monday 
after the spring equinox the urchins of Zurich drag a straw- 
man on a little cart through the streets, while at the same 
time the girls carry about a May-tree. When vespers ring, 
the .straw-man is burned.* In the district of Aachen on 
Ash Wednesday a man used to be encased in pcas-straw and 
taken to an appointed place. Here he slipped quietly out 
of his straw casing, which was then burned, the children 
thinking kthat it was the man who wa-s being burned.' In 
the Val di Ledro (Tyrol) on the Ia.st day of the Carnival a 
figure is made up of straw and brushwood and then burned. 
The figure is called the Old Woman, and the ceremony 
“burning the Old Woman.”'* 

Another occasion on which these fire-festivals arc held is 
Easter Eve, the Saturda}' before Easter Sunday. On that 
day it has been customary in Catholic countries to extinguish 
^11 the lights in the churches, and then to make a new fire, 
sometimes with flint and steel, .sometimes with a burning- 
glass. At this fire is lit the great Paschal or Easter candle, 
which i.s then used to rekindle all the extinguished lights in 
the church. In many parts of Germany a bonfire is also 
kindled, by means of the new fire, on some open space near 
the church. It is consecrated, and the people bring sticks of 
oak, walnut, and beech, which they char in the fire, and then 
take home with them. Some of these charred sticks are 
thereupon burned at home in a newly-kindled fire, with a 
prayer that God will preserve the homestead from fire, 
iig&tning, and hail. Thus every house receives “new fire.” 
Some of the sticks are kept throughout the year and laid on 
thd hearth-fire during heavy thunder-storms to prevent the 

';Schmitz, SiUtu u. Saj'en des Eifler * B.A'. p. 4<W- 

y«Hts, i. 30 ■, B./C. '(I. 499. * B.A'. p. 498 sf. 

* Stlaclt*rj»n, Abcrsiaubt u. Sagtn " /•’.A'. )>. 499. 
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39* if 306 ; B,K. 498. XViihchth-oiy p. *34 \ !>• 499 
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house from being struck hy lightning, or they are inserted in 
the ro<Jf with the like intention. Others are placed in the 
fields, gardens, and meadows, with a prayer that God will 
keep them from blight and hail. Such fields and gardens 
are thought to thrive more than others ; the corn and the 
plants that grow in them are not beaten down by hail, nor 
devoured by mice, vermin, and beetles ; no witch harms them, 
and the ears of corn stand cIo.se and fiifL The charred 
sticks are also applied to the plough. The ashes of the 
Easter bonfire, tc^ether with the ashes of the consecrated 
palm-branchc.s, arc mixed with the seed at sowing. A 
wooden figure called Judas is sometimes burned in the 
consecrated bonfire, and even where this custom has been 
abolished the bonfire itself in some places goes by the name 
of “the burning of Judas.” * Some of these customs have 
been transported by the Catholic Church to the New World. 
Thus in Mexico the ne\v fire is struck from a flint early in 
the morning of Holy Saturday, and a candle which has teen 
lighted at the sacred flame is carried through the church by 
a deacon shouting “ Lumen Christie Later in the day 
effigies of Judas, made of paper pulp, are everjnvhere burned 
or exploded, to the delight of the rabble. They are of all 
shapes and sizes, and in the larger towns they dangle by 
scores or hundreds from cords stretched across the streets. 
Some of them are stuffed with meat, bread, soap, clothing, 
and candy, for which the crowd scramble and scuffle while 


• 502.505; Ijsoprevhting, 
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vio fer la studio dette tradizioui fopolari, 
i. (1892), p. 442 ry. The ecclcsUsiical 
custom ofiighliDg the I’asclinl 01 Easter 
candle is very fully descri]x.-d by Mr. 
II. J. Feascy, AneiesU English Ugly 
Week Certmonia! (London, 1897}, p. 
•79 W- These candles were some- 
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a/, fit. pp. 193, 213 ryy. As to the 
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the effigies are burning.* Similarly in Brazil the mourning 
for the death of Christ ceases at noon on Easter Saturday and 
gives place to an extravagant burst of joy at his resurrection. 
Shots are fired everywhere, and effigies of Judas are hung on 
trees or dragged about the streets, to be finally burned or 
otherwise destroyed.* 

But usages of this sort are not confined to the Latin 
Church ; they arc common to the Greek Church also. 
Every year on the Saturday before Easter Sunday a new 
fire is miraculously kindled at the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Jerusalem. It descends from heaven and ignites the 
candles which the patriarch holds in his hands, while 
with closed eyes he wrestles in prayer all alone in the 
chapel of the Angel. The worshippers meanwhile wait 
anxiously, in the body of the church, and great are their 
transports of joy when at one of the windows of the chapel, 
which had been all dark a minute before, there .suddenly 
appears the hand of an angel, or of the patriarch, holding a 
lighted taper. This is the sacred new fire ; it is passed out 
to the expectant believers, and the desperate .struggle which 
ensues among them to get a share of its blessed influence is 
only terminated by the intervention of the Turkish soldiery, 
who restore peace and order by hustling the whole multitude 
impartially out of the church.* At Athens the new fire is 
kindled in the cathedral at midnight on Holy Saturday. A 
dense crowd with unlit candles in their hands fills the square 
in front of the cathedral ; the king, the archbishop, and the 
bighfst dignitaries of the church, arrayed in their gorgeous 
robes, occupy a platform ; and at the presumed moment of 
the resurrection the bells ring out, and the whole square 
bursts as by magic into a blaze of light. Theoretically all 
the candle.s arc lit from the sacred new fire in the cathedral, 
but practically it may be suspected that the matches which 
bear the name of Lucifer have some share in the sudden 
illumination.* Effigies of Judas used to be burned at Athens 

‘ K, 8i»rr, “Holy Week in Mexko,” .Supeislitioii il.ins rAnieriijuo.iiu Sod,” 

/funiiil ef Amtrkan t'olk-hre, xii. Revut tif I'hisleirt itts Ktlijpent, rxtM. 

(1899). p- «&4 («895>, p- 143- 

* K. von lien Steinen, Unfrr dtn * 1£. Conel, Essai snr Us fHtt re- 
Raiur-Mkem ZeiiSrai-Brsssilieus, p. UgkHSfs, 137-139. 
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on Easter Saturday, but the custom has been forbidden by 
the Government However, firing goes on more or less 
continuously all over the city both on Easter Saturday and 
Easter Sunday, and the cartridges used on this occasion are 
not always blank. The shots are aimed at Judas, but some- 
times they miss him and hit other people. Outside of 
Athens the practice of burning Judas in effigy .still survives 
in some places. For c.xampic, In Cos a straw image of the 
traitor is made on Easter Day, and after being hung up and 
shot at it is burned.' A similar custom appears to prevail at 
Thebe.s.* . In the Armenian Church the sacred new fire is 
kindled not at Easter but at Candlema.s, that is, on the 
second of February, or on the eve of that festival. The 
materials of the bonfire arc piled in an open space near a 
church, and they arc generally ignited by young couples who 
liave been married within the year. However, it is the 
bishop or his vicar who lights the candles with which the 
young married pairs set fire to the pile. When the ceremony 
is over the people eagerly pick up charred sticks or ashes of 
the bonfire and preserve them at home with a sort of super- 
stitious verteration.® 

In spite of the thin cloak of Christianity thrown over 
these customs by representing the new fire as an emblem of 
Christ and the figure burned in it as an effigy of Judas, we 
can hardly doubt that both practices are of pagan origin. 
Neither of them ha.s the authority of Christ or of his disciples ; 
but both of them have abundant analogies in popular custom 
and superstition. Some instances of the practice of annually 
extinguishing fires and relighting them from a new and sacred 


t witnessed it at Alliens, on April I3ih, 
>890. Compare Folk-lerr, i. (1890), 
p. 375. Having been honoured, like 
other strangers, with a place on the 
platfonn, I did not myself detect 
I.ucifer at work among the multitude 
below; I merely suspected his presence. 

« W. It. D. Rouse, “ Folklore fi«m 
the southern Sporades,” Fe/i-lm, x. 
(1899). p 178. 

^ Mri^, 1 C- A. Gardner was so kind 
as to send me a photograph of a 
Thehaa Judas dangling from a gallows 
and partially enveloped in smoke. 


The photograph was taken at Thebes 
during the Easter celebration of 1891, 

* CirlMcd, “ Mdmoire sur lo gouvem- 
ment «i sur la religion cles anclens 
Arm^niens," Mfmeires piihliUs par la 
ties Anli^Haim tU France, 
ii. (1820), pp. 38$. 287. The writer 
lulls us that the ceremony is merely a 
continuation of an oid heathen festival 
which w.is held at the beginning of 
spring in honour of the fire-god Mihr. 
A bonfire was made in a public place, 
nnd lamps kindled at it were kept burn- 
ing throughout the year in each of the 
fire^oil’s temples. 
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lliuiie have already come before us ; ’ but a few more examples 
may here be cited for the sake of illustrating the wide diffusion 
of a custom which has found its way into the ritual both of 
the Eastern and of the Western Church. 

The Incas of Peru celebrated a festival called Raymi, a 
wfivd which«their native historian Garcilasso de la Vega tells 
us was equivalent to our Easter. It was held in honour of 
the sun at the solstice in June. For three days before the 
festival the people fasted, men did not sleep with their wives, 
atid no fires were lighted in Cuzco, the capital. The sacred 
new fire was obtained direct from the sun by concentrating 
his beams on a highly polished concave plate and reflecting 
them on a little cotton wool. With this holy fire the sheep 
and lambs offered to the sun were consumed, and the flesh 
of such as were to be eaten at the festival was roasted. 
Partions of the new fire were also convej'ed to the temple of 
ihc sun and to the convent of the sacred virgins, where they 
were kept burning all the year, and it was an ill omen if the 
holy flame went out. When the sun happened to be hidden 
hj’ clouds at the time of the festival, as might often happen 
in the rainy climate of Cuzco, the new fire was obtained by 
the friction of two sticks ; but the people looked on it as an 
evil augury if the fire had to be kindled in this manner, for 
they said that the sun mu.st be angrj' with them since he 
refused to light the flame with his own hand.* At a festival 
held in the last month of the old Mexican year all the fires 
both in the temples and in the houses were extinguished, and 
the priest kindled a new fire by rubbing two sticks against 
each other before the image of the fire-god.* Once a year the 
Iroquois priesthood supplied the people with a new fire. As 
a preparation for the annual rite the fires in all the huts were 
extinguished and the ashes scattered about. Then the priest, 
wearing the insignia of his office, went from hut to hut re- 
lighting the fires by means of a flint.^ Among the Esquimaux 

' See iboT#, vol. H. pp. 329 sfij., ch. 18 and 37, pp. 76, 161 (l-’rench 
469- translalion by Jourdanet and .Simeon) j 

Ocir ilaMO dc U Vega, dc iViurbourg, //istoire dts 

fftett/aruf ^ the YneaSt Markham’s nalimt civithies du Mexufuc tt de 
transbtiiiO, vol. \l pp. 155-163. /'i 4 m<*rf^{fe-CeMfra/e, iii. 136. 

Sahiigan, Ilisioire gHt&ah des * SchoolcraA, Notes cm the Ircqttds^ 
thosts etc la Nmn^elle EspagtiCy bk. ii p. 137. 
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with whom C. F. Hall resided, it was the custom that at a 
certain time, which answered to our New Year’s Day, two 
men went about from house to house blowing out every light 
in the village. One of the men was dressed to represent a 
w’oraan. Afterwards the lights were rekindled from a fresh 
fire. An Esquimaux woman being asked what all this meant, 
replied, “ New sun — new light." * 

In the Soudanese kingdom of Wadai all the fires in the 
villages are put out and the ashes removed from the houses 
on the day which precedes the New Year festival. At the 
beginning of the new year a new fire is lit by the friction of 
wood in the great straw hut where the village elders lounge 
away the sultry hours tt^ethcr ; and every man takes from 
thence a burning brand with which he rekindles the fire on his 
domestic hearth.* Among the Swahilis of East Africa the 
greatest festival is that of the New Year, which falls in the 
second half of August. At a given moment all the fires are 
extinguished with water and afterwards relit by the friction of 
two dry pieces of wood. Formerly no awkward questions 
were asked about any crimes committed on this occasion, so 
some people improved the shining hour by knocking a few 
poor devils on the head. Shooting still goes on during the 
whole day, and at night the proceedings generally wind 
up with a great dance.® The King of Benamatapa in East 
Africa used to send commissioners annually to every town in 
his dominions ; on the arrival of one of these officers the in- 
habitants of each town had to put out all their fires and to 
receive a new fire from him. Failure to comply with this 
custom was treated as rebellion.^ Some tribes of British 
Central Africa carefully extinguish the fires on the hearths at 
the beginning of the hoeing season and at harvest ; the fires 
are afterwards' rekindled by friction, and the people indulge 
in dances of various kinds.® 


• C. K. Hall, Lift k/UH tit Etfui- 
piaii.r, ii, 523. 

^ G. Kachiigal, Sai4r4 wiiI SilMu, 
ill. 25: (I.cip»c. >889). 

s Jerome Becker, Za vie rtt Afrique 
(Paris and Brussels, 1887), ii. 3C : 
O. Baumann, Usambara unit seine 
NaehbarKebieU (Berlio, 1891), p. 55 sq. 

■* Barbosa, Dtseriptitn ^ the coasts 


if East Afrira am/ A/e/abnr [llMayl 
Sneielf, i86(i). ]>. 8. It is to this cus- 
loni doubtless that Montaigne refers in 
his essB}^ (i. 22, vol. i. p. 140, of 
Char|>entier'a edition), though he men- 
tions no names. 

® Sir II. M. Johnston, HrilisA 
Central Africa (London, 1897), pp. 
4 * 6 . 439 - 
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When the Nagas of Northern India have felled the 
timber and cut down the scrub in those patches of jungle 
which they propose to cultivate, they put out all the fires 
ill the village and light a new fire by rubbing two dry 
pieces of wood together. Then having kindled torches at 
it they proceed with them to the jungle and ignite the 
felled timber and brushwood. The flesh of a cow or buffalo 
is also roasted on the new fire and furnishes a sacrificial 
meal.^ Near the small town of Kahma in Burma, between 
I’rome and Thayetmyo, certain gases escape from a hollow 
in the ground and burn with a steady flame during the dry 
season of the year. The people regard the flame as the 
forge of a spectral smith who here carried on his business 
after death had removed him from his old smithy in the 
village. Once a year all the household fires in Kahma are 
extinguished and then lighted afresh from the ghostly flame.’^ 
In China every year, about the beginning of April, certain 
officials, called Sz'hiun, used of old to go about the country 
armed with wooden clappers. Their business was to summon 
the people and command them to put out every fire. This 
was tbe beginning of a season called Han-shih-tsieh, or “ eating 
cold food.” For three days all household fires remained 
extinct as a preparation for the solemn renewal of the fire, 
which took place on the fifth or sixth day of April, being 
the himdred and fifth day after the winter solstice. The 
ceremony was performed with great pomp by the same 
officials, who procured the new fire from heaven by reflecting 
the sun’s rays either from a metal mirror or from a crystal 
on dry moss. Fire thus obtained is called by the Chinese 
heavenly fire, and its use is enjoined in sacrifices ; whereas 
fire elicited by the friction of wood is termed by them 
earthly fire, and its use is prescribed for cooking and other 
domestic purposes. When once the new fire had thus 
been drawn down from the sun, all the people were free 
to rekindle their domestic hearths ; and, as a Chinese distich 
has it — 


^ Lieut. R. Stewart, “Notes on *. A. Baslian, DU Voiktr afci Ssh 
Nottheni Cachar,” Journal of the Ikhen .Isien, it. 49 ly. ; Shwny Yoe, 

MeUty (1855), The Burman, ii. 325 Jy- 

P- Die. 
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‘ Ac the festival of the cold food there are a thousand white stalks 
among the flowers ; 

On the day Tsing-ming, at sunrise, y<Mi may sec the smoke of ten 
thousand houses.” 


According to a Chinese philosopher, the reason for thus 
renewing fire periodically Ls that the vital principle grows 
weaker atid weaker in old fire, whereas in new fire it is young 
and vigorous. This annual renewal of fire was a ceremony 
of very great antiquity in China, since it is known to have 
been observed in the time of the first dynasty, about two 
thousand years before Christ. Under the Tcheou dynasty a 
change in the calendar led to shifting the fire-festival from 
spring to the summer .solstice, but afterwards it was brought 
back to its original date. Although the custom appears to 
have long fallen into disuse, the barbarous inhabitants of 
Hainan, an island to the south of China, still call a year 
“ a fire,” as if in memory of the time when the years were 
reckoned by the annually recurrii^ ceremony of rekindling 
the sacred fire.* In classical antiquity the Greek island 
of Lemnos was devoted to the worship of the smith-god 
Hephaestus, who was said to have fallen on it when Zeus 
hurled him from heaven.* Once a year every fire in the 
island was extinguished and remained extinct for nine days, 
during which sacrifices were offered to the dead and to the 
infernal powers. New fire was brought in a ship from the 
sacred isle of Delos, and with it the fires in the houses and 
the workshops were relit. The people said that with the 
new fire they made a new beginning of life. If the ship that 
bore the sacred flame arrived too soon, it might not put in 
to shore, but had to cruise in the offing till the nine days 
were expired.* At Rome the .sacred fire in the temple of 
Vesta was kindled anew every year on the first of March, 
which used to be the beginning of the Roman year;* the 
task of lighting it was entrusted to the Vestal Virgins, and 
they performed it by drilling a hole In a board of lucky 


' G. Sehlcg*!, 

(The Hague and Leyden, 1875), pp. 
139-143 j C. ruini, “II fvoco nelb 
(r.-idizione degli anlichi Cuicu,” Gier- 
naU della Socieli Asialka Ita/iana, i. 
(rS87). pp. 20-23. 


* Ovid, /'asti, iii. 82 ; Homer, Rutd, 
5 . 590 

* I'hilostratus, I/eroica, xx. 24. 

* Ovid, Fastiy iii. 143 sq. •, M.icro- 
Uus, SatHrn. i. 12, 6, 
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woud till the flame was elicited by rriction. The new fire 
ihu^ produced was carried into the temple of Vesta by 
one of the virgins in a bronze sieve.' Among the Celts of 
Ireland a new fire was kindled at a place called Tlachtga 
on the eve of the first of November, which was the beginning 
of the Irish new year, and from this fresh fire all the hearths 
in Ireland are said to have been rekindled.^ In the villages 
near Moscow at the present time the peasants put out all their 
fii'CH on the eve of the first of September, and next morning 
at sunrise a wise man or a wise woman rekindles them with 
the help of muttered incantations and spells.^ 

Instances of such practices might doubtless be multi- 
plied, but the foregoing examples may suffice to render it 
prob.ibic that the ecclesiastical ceremony of lighting a sacred 
new five on Easter Saturday had originally nothing to do 
with Christianity, but is merely one ca.se of a world-wide 
custom which the Church has seen fit to incorporate in its 
ritual. It might be supposed that in the Western Church the 
custom was merely a survival of the old Roman usage of 
renewing the fire on the first of March, were it not that the 
observance by the Eastern Church of the custom on the 
same day seems to point back to a still older period when 
the ceremony of lighting a new fire in spring, perhaps at the 
vernal equinox, was common to many peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean area. We may conjecture that wherever such a cere- 
mony has been observed, it originally marked the beginning 
of a new year, as it did in ancient Rome and Ireland, and as 
it still does in the Soudane.se kingdom of Wadai and among 
the Swahilis of Eastern Africa. 


' ftisias, ed. MUlIer, p. 106, $.v. 
“ Ignis.’' Plutarch describes a method 
of reliid'lling the sacred fire by menris 
of the Kuti’s rays reflected from a hollow 
minor {Numa, 9) t hot he seems 10 be 
teferrinj; to a Creek rather than to the 
Roniflti anstom. The rule of celibacy 
imposed on the Vestals, whose duly it 
*es 10 ri light the Mcted fitc as well as 
to preserve it when it was ooce made, 
» perhai* explained by a superstition 
current among French peasants that 
If a girl can blow ap a smoulderii^ 
^dlc into a flame she is a viigio, bu 
if -he &ils to do so, she is not. 


See I^eccnir, Ei^msses lit Roiage 
Nermtutd, it 2 ^ ; B. Souehd, CVijr- 
anus, IWsagcs, rf TradUians ditvrses, 
p. 12. At least it seems more likely 
that the rule s|>tnng from a superstition 
of this son than from a simple calculi- 
lion of expediency, as I formerly sug- 
gested [Jeama/ 0/ Philology, xiv. 
(l88s), p. 158). 

* J. Khys, Ctltit Healhtndom, p. 
514 sg. Tlachtga has been identified 
with an ancient ralk or fort on the 
Hill of Ward near Athboy in Meath. 

* W. R. S. Ralston, Hangs ^ the 
Xmsian people, p. 254 SJ. 
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The essentially pagan character of the Easter fire fes- 
tival appears plainly both from the mode in which it 
is celebrated by the peasants and from the superstitious 
beliefs which they associate with it All over Northern and 
Central Germany, from Altmark and Anhalt on the east, 
through Brunswick, Hanover, Oldenburg, the Harz district, 
and Hesse to Westphalia the Easter bonfires still blaze 
simultaneously on the hill-tops. As many as forty may 
sometimes be counted within sight at once. Long before 
Easter the young people have been busy collecting firewood ; 
every farmer contributes, and tar-barrels, petroleum cases, 
and so forth go to swell the pile. Neighbouring villages vie 
with each other as to which shall send up the greatest blaze. 
The fires are always kindled, year after year, on the same hill, 
which accordingly often takes the name of Easter Mountain. 
It is a fine spectacle to watch from some eminence the 
bonfires flaring up one after another on the neighbouring 
heights. As far as their light reaches, so far, in the belief of 
the peasants, the fields will be fruitful, and the houses on 
which they shine will be safe from conflagration or sickness. 
At Volkmarscn, in Hesse, the people used to observe which 
way the wind blew the flames, and then they sowed flax 
seed in that direction, confident that it would grow well. 
Brands taken from the bonfires preserve houses from being 
struck by lightning; and the ashes increase the fertility 
of the fields, protect them from mice, and mixed with 
the drinking-water of cattle make the animals thrive and 
ensures them against plague. As the flames die down, 
young and old leap over them, and cattle are sometimes 
driven through the smouldering embers. In some places 
tar-barrels or wheels wrapt in straw used to be set on 
fire, and then sent rolling down the hillside. In others 
the boys light torches and wisjjs of straw at tlie bonfires 
and . rush about brandishing them in their hands. 
Where the people are divided between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, as in Hildesheim, it has been observed that 
among Protestants the Easter bonfires are generally left 
to the boys, while in Catholic districts they are cared 
for by grown-up persons, and here the whole population 
will gather round the blazing pile and join in singing 
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choral hymns, which echo far and wide in the stillness of 
night.' 

In Miinsterland, these Easter fires arc always kindled 
upon certain definite hills, which arc hence known as 
Easter or Paschal Mountains. The whole community 
assembles about the fire. Fathers of families form an 
inner circle round it. An outer circle is composed of the 
young men and maidens, who, singing Easter hymns, march 
round and round the fire in the direction of the sun, till the 
blaze dies down. Then the girls jump over the fire in a 
line, one after the other, each supported by two young men 
who hold her hands and run beside her. When the fire 
has burned out, the whole assembly nterches in solemn 
procession to the church, singing hymns. They go thrice 
round the church, and then break up. In the twilight boys 
with blazing bundles of straw run over the fields to make 
them fruitful.^ At Dclmenhorst, in Oldenburg, it used to be 
the custom to cut down two trees, plant them in the ground 
side by side, and pile twelve tar-barrels, one above the other, 
against each of the trees. Brushwood was then heaped 
about the trees, and on the evening of Easter Saturday tlie 
boys, after rushing about with blazing bean-poles in their 
hands, set fire to the whole. At the end of the ceremony 
the urchins tried to blacken each other and the clothes of 
grown-up people.* In Schaumbui^, the Easter bonfires 
may be seen blazing on all the mountains around for miles. 
They arc made with a tar-barrel fastened to a pine-tree, which 
is wrapt in straw. The people dance singing round them.' 


’ Kuhn und Scliwnriz, NanhUuluht 
ufui Ce 6 riimAf, p-373: 
A. Kuhn, Sagen, Ueirriurhe iim/ Mar- 
thtu an t Wtsi/aUn, ii. 134 lyy. : 
id., SfarAisdie Sagtn uiiU Martheir, 
P- 312 .tf.j Tcmme, Voltssagen dtr 
A/tmtrA, p. 75 si/. ; K. Lynkcr, 
Aieulitht SagtH Hud Si/Uu in ktishthru 
Coitfu, p. 3^; H. Prohlc, /UrtiiMcr, 
P- 61 } R. Andrce, Bratwu/hvrij,xr 
f'M.kmdt (Uruntwick, 1S96), |>p. 
*40*242; W. Kolbe, Htsiiuht 
SitUn u/ri/CMranfA^tMarbuig. 1888I, 
W* 44-47; F. A. Reimann, Deutuhe 
{Weimar. 1839), p. 37 ; 
■ aitten und Gebrauche in Dodcr- 


siadi,” Zeiisfkrift /iir Heul$ik<‘ AJy- 
Iholegia und SiiUnkuudt, ii. (1855), 
J>. 107 : K. Seilart, Sagtn, Miirrkai, 
}<(kwiiutt und Cekriuuhr aus Situit und 
Stift (llildei»licim, 1S89), 

))p. 177. 180: O. UarniiiB, “Zur 
N'ulkfikundc nu* Anhall," '/.eilsrkrifi 
dfs I crtins /Ur Veltikundr, vii. (1897], 
p. 76. 

* Slrackvrjan, .Atn-rgiaukt uud Sageu 
aus d<m llfriaxlkum Otdeutnrg, iL 
43 J?-. S 3'3: AtA‘. p. 505 

^ Sirackcrjaii, op. fit. it. 43, § 313. 

Grimm, Veutseke Mylkalegie,* i. 
512; B.K. p. 506 i/. 
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In the Harz Mountains the fire is commonly made by 
piling brushwood about a tree and setting it on fire. At 
Osterode, every one tries to snatch a brand from the bonfire 
and runs about with it; the better it burns, the more lucky 
it is. In Grund there are torch-races.‘ In the Ahmark the 
Easter bonfires arc comi>oscd of tar-barrels, bee-hives, and 
so forth piled round a jwlc. The young folk dance round 
the fire ; and when it has died out, the old folk come and 
collect the a.shcs, which they preserve as a remedy for the 
ailments of bees. It is also believed that as far as the blaze 
of the bonfire is visible, the corn will grow well throughout 
the year, and no conflagration will break out.® At Braun- 
rbde, in the Har;^ Mountains, it was the custom to burn 
squirrels in the Easter bonfire.* In the Altmark, bones 
were burned in it.* 

Further south the Easter fires are, or used to be, lit in 
many districts of Bavaria. Thus on Easter Monday in some 
parts of Middle Franken the schoolboys collect all the old 
worn-out besoms they can lay bands on, and march with 
them in a long procession to a neighbouring height. When 
the first chime of the evening bell comes up from the dale 
they set fire to the brooms, and run along the ridges waving 
them, so that seen from below the hills appear to be- crested 
with a twinkling and moving chain of fire.® In some parts 
of Upper Bavaria at Easter burning arrows or discs of wood 
were shot from hill-tops high into the air, as in the Stvabian 
custom already described. At Oberau, instead of the discs, 
an old cart-wheel was sometimes wrapt in straw, ignited, and 
sent rolling and blazing down the mountain. The lads 
who hurled the discs received pamted Easter eggs from the 
girl8.“ Near Forchheim, In Upper Franken, a straw-man 
called the Judas used to be burned in the churchyards on 

' H. TiohU, p. 6 j j »</. . 

in ZtittthH/t fiir tUutsekt Mylho/ogif 
uiKtSilleiikimde,\. (l8$3),p.79; Kuhn 
und SchwftRz. NonUeuistiu Sogen. 

Miirektn uttd Gebraudu, p. 373 ; H.K. 

p. 507- 

^ Kulm, Markisekt Sagm unH ATiir- 
eken, p. 3t2 sq.’, B.K. p. 507. 

3AA-.p.5o8. CompaieJ.W.Wolf. 

Beitriige siir denlstk. Myth, i 74; 


Otuttehe Myth.^ {. 512. The 
iwo latter writers only state that before 
the lit«s were kindleil it w.os customar)’ 
to hunt srjuirruls in the woods. 

« Kuhn. Le . ; B.K. p, 508. 

* Bavaria, l.amle^- und Vathhinde 
des Keaigrritks Bayern, iii. 95C. 

• Panzer, Beitrag snr ilciitsckrii 
Mylkfhgif, i. 2ti sq., S 233: B.K. 
p. 507 tq. 
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Easter Saturday. The whole village contributed wood to 
the pyre on which he perished, and the charred sticks were 
afterwards kept and planted in the fields on Walpurgis Day 
(the first of May) to preserve the wheat from blight and 
mildew.* About a hundred years ago the custom at 
Althennebcrg, in Upper Bavaria, used to be as follows. On 
the afternoon of Easter Saturday the lads collected wood, 
which they piled in a cornfield, while in the middle of the 
pile they set up a tall wooden cross all swathed in straw. 
After the evening service they lighted their lanterns at the 
consecrated candle in the church, and ran with them at full 
speed to the pyre, each striving to get there first. The first 
to arrive set fire to the heap. No woman or girl might 
come near the bonfire, but they were allowed to watch it 
from a distance. As the flames rose the men and lad? 
'rejoiced and made merry, shouting, “ We are burning the 
Judas!” Two of them had to watch the glowing embers 
the w liole night long, lest people should come and steal 
them. Next morning at sunrise they carefully collected the 
ashe.s, and threw them into the running water of the R.oten 
brook. The man who had been the first to reach the pyre 
and to kindle It was rewarded on Easter Sunday by the 
women, who gave him coloured eggs at the church door. 
Weli-t<i-do women gave him two; poorer women gave him 
only one. The object of the whole ceremony was to keep 
off the hail. About a century ago the Judas fire, as it was 
called, was put down by the police.* At Giggenhausen and 
Auflvirohen, two other villages of Upper Bavaria, a similar 
custom prevailed, yet with some interesting differences. 
Here the ceremony, which took place between nine and ten 
at night on Easter Saturday, was called “ burning the 
Easter Man.” On a height about a mile from the village 
the young fellows set up a tall cross enveloped in straw, so 
that it looked like a man with his arms stretched out. This 
was the Easter Man. No lad under eighteen years of age 
might take part in the ceremony. One of them stationed 
himself beside the Easter Man, holding in his hand a con- 
secrated taper which he had brought from the church and 

^ Bavnria, Landes-- itnd V’alkskunde ^ Panzer* BtUrag tnr deufseAen 
des /Cef/i:>rae/!s Bayern, in. 357. A/yfAciegie, L p. 212 | 236. 
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lighted. The rest stood at equal intervals in a great circle 
round the cross. At a given signa] they raced thrice round 
the circle, and then at a second signal ran straight at the 
cross and at the lad with the lighted taper beside it ; the one 
who reached the goal first had the right of setting fire to the 
Easter Man. Great was the jubilation while he was burning. 
When he had been consumed in the flames, three lads were 
chosen from among the rest, and each of tlie three drew a 
circle on the ground with a stick thrice round the ashes. 
Then they all left the spot. On Easter Monday the 
villagers gathered the ashes and strewed them on their fields ; 
also they planted in the fields palm-branches which had 
been consecrated on Palm Sunday, and sticks which had 
been charred and hallowed on Good Friday, all for the 
purpose of protecting their fields against showers of hail. 
The custom of burning an Easter Man made of straw on' 
Easter Saturday was observed also at Abensberg, in Lower 
Bavaria.' In some parts of Swabia the Easter fires might 
not be kindled with iron or steel or flint, but only by the 
friction of wood.” 

Thus the custom of the Easter fires appears to have 
prevailed all over Central Germany from north to south. We 
find it also in Holland, where the fires were kindled on the 
highest eminences, and the people danced round them and 
leaped through the flames or over the glowing embers. 
Here too, as .so often in Germany, the materials for the 
bonfire were collected by the young folk from door to door.* 
In many parts of Sweden firearms are, as at Athens, dis- 
charged in all directions on Easter eve, and huge bonfires 
are lighted on hills and eminences. Some people think that 
the intention is to keep off the Troll and other evil spirits 
who are especially active at this season.'' When the after- 
noon service on Good Friday is over, German children in 
Bohemia drive Judas out of the church by running about the 
sacred edifice and even the streets shaking rattles and 

’ Panscr,tf/.f»V.n.p.78^.,8SM4, ii. p. 82, | 106; B.K. p. 

115. Th« customs observe at these 508. ‘ 

places and at Althenneberg are tie- * J. W. Wolf. /frrVrdfr s«r <*«/«««, 
scribed together \r] Mannbardt, B./C. MylkeUfrir, i. 75 iq. j B.K. p. 506. 

P- 5®S' * P<asant I.ife in S-,otden, 

• Birliflger, Volksihiimlkhes! aus p. 228. 
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clappers. Next day, on Easter Saturday, the remains of 
the holy oil arc burnt before the church door in a fire which 
must be kindled with flint and steel. This fire is called “the 
burning of Judas,” but in spite of its evil name a beneBcent 
virtue is ascribed to it, for the people scuffle for the cinders, 
which they put in the roofs of their houses as a safeguard 
against fire and lightning.’ 

In the central Highlands of Scotland bonfires, known as 
the Beltane fires, were formerly kindled with great ceremony 
on the first of May, and the traces of human sacrifices at 
them were particularly clear and unequivocal. The custom 
of lighting the bonfire.s lasted in various places far into the 
eighteenth centur>’, and the descriptions of the ceremony by 
writers of that period present such a curious and interesting 
picture of primitive heathendom surviving in our own country 
that I will reproduce them in the words of their autliors. 
Tlie fullest of the descriptions, so far as 1 know, is the one 
bequeathed to u.s by John Ramsay, laird of Ochtertyre, 
near Stirling, the patron of Burns and the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. From his voluminous manuscripts, written in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, a selection has 
been published in recent years. The following account of 
Beltane is extracted from a chapter dealing with Highland 
superstitions. Ramsay says : “ But the most considerable 
of the n'nildical festivals is that of Beltane, or May-day, 
which was lately observed in some parts of the Highlands 
with extraordinary ceremonies. Of later years it is chiefly 
attertded to by young people, persons advanced in years 
considering it as inconsistent with their gravity to give it 
any countenance. Yet a number of circumstances relative 
'to it may be collected from tradition, or the conversation of 
very old people, who witnessed this feast in their youth, 
when the ancient rites were better observed. 

''This festive is called in Gaelic lUnl-tene — i.e. the fire 

‘ W. Muller, lur VMs- pursued him t!itouj;li (lie streets with 

hai4e der Deitlrthfii im M-thren, ))i>. shouts aft<l the ngisc of rattles and 
3 *t, 397 jy. In \Vag«iniU, a town of dappers till they readied a certain 
Auiirian Silesia, a tioy in a red waist- suburb, where they always caufjht him 
Wat used to play the part of Jodas on and lical Isevaiise lie liad betrayed the 
^ Wednesday before Cixid Friday. Redeemer. Sec A. Peter, IVksthum- 
was chased from before the cliorch Hekts aus i'stcrreUkisrk Scklesieit, ii. 

Igr the other school children, who 282 jy. 
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of Bel. . . . Like the other public worship of the Druids, 
the Beltane feast seems to have been performed on hills or 
eminences. They thought it degrading to him whose temple 
is the universe to suppose that he would dwell in any house 
made with hands. Their sacrifices were therefore offered in 
the open air, frequently upon the tops of hills, where they 
were presented with the grandest views of nature, and were 
nearest the seat, of warmth and order. And, according to 
tradition, such was the manner of celebrating this festival In 
the Highlands within the last hundred years. But since the 
decline of superstition, it has been celebrated by the people 
of each hamlet on some hill or rising ground around which 
their cattle were pasturing. Thither the young folks repaired 
in the morning and cut a trench, on the summit of which 
a scat of turf was formed for the company. And in the 
middle a pile of wood or other fuel was placed, which of old 
they kindled with Uin-eigin — »>. forced fire or need fire. 
Although, for many years past, they have been contented 
with common fire, yet we shall now describe the process, 
because it will hereafter appear that recourse is still had to 
the tein-eigin upon extraordinary cmei^encies. 

“ The night before, all the fires in the country were 
carefully extinguished, and next morning the materials for 
exciting this sacred fire were prepared. The most primitive 
method seems to be that which was used in the islands of 
Skye, Mull, and Tiree. A well-seasoned plank of oak was 
procured, in the midst of which a hole was bored. A 
wimble of the .same timber was then applied, the end of 
which they fitted to the hole. But in some parts of the 
mainland the machinery was different. They used a frame 
of green wood, of a square form, in the centre of which was 
an axle-tree. In some places three times three persons, in 
others three times nine, were required for turning round by 
turns the axle-tree or wimble If any of them had been 
guilty of murder, adultery, theft, or other atrocious crime, 
it was imagined either that the fire would not kindle, or 
that it would be devoid of its usual virtue. So soon as any 
sparks were emitted by means of the violent friction, they 
applied a species of agaric which grows on old birch-trees, 
and i.s very combustible. This fire had the appearance of 
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being immediately derived from heaven, and manifold were 
the virtues ascribed to it. They esteemed it a preservative 
against witchcraft, and a sovereign remedy against malignant 
diseases, both in the human species and in cattle ; and by 
it the strongest poisons were supposed to have their nature 
changed. 

“ After kindling the bonfire with the tein-tigin the 
company prepared their victuals. And as soon as they had 
finished their meal they amused themselves a while in sing- 
ing and dancing round the fire. Towards the close of the 
entertainment, the person who officiated as master of the 
feast produced a large cake baked with eggs and scalloped 
round the edge, called am boimach beal-tine — i.e. the Beltane 
cake. It was divided into a number of pieces, and distri- 
buted in great form to the company. There was one 
particular piece which whoever got was called cailleac/i 
bealtiue — i.e. the Beltane carline, a term of great reproach. 
Upon his being known, jwrt of the company laid hold of 
him and made a show of putting him into the fire ; but the 
majority interposing, he was re,scued. And in some places 
they laid him flat on the ground, making as if they would 
quarter him. Afterwards, he was -pelted with egg-shells, 
and retained the odious appellation -during the whole year. 
And whfle the feast was' fresh in people’s memory, they 
affected to speak of the caiUeach beal-tine as dead. ' 

“This festival was longest observed in the interior 
Higlilands, for towards the west coast the traces of it are 
faintest. In Glcnorchy and Lome, a large cake is made on 
that day, which they consume in the house ; and in Mull it 
has a large hole in the middle, through which each of the 
cows in the fold is milked. In Tirec it is of a triangular 
form. The more elderly people remember when thi.s festival 
was celebrated without-doors with some solemnity in both 
islands. There are at present no vestiges of it in Skye or 
the Long Island, the inhabitants of which have substituted 
the bonnaeh Micluil or St. Michael’s cake. It is made at 
Michaelmas with milk and oatmeal, and some eggs are 
sprinkled on its surface. Part of it is sent to the neigh- 
bours. 

“ It is probable that at the original Beltane festival there 
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were two fires kindled near one another. When any person 
is in a critical dilemma, pressed on each side by unsurmount- 
able difficulties, the Highlanders have a' proverb. The e' eada 
anda tluhu bealtuin — he is between the two Beltane 
fires. There are in several parts small round hills, which, it 
is like, owe their present names to such solemn uses. One 
of the highest and most central in Icolmkil is called Cnodh 
nan-ainneal — the hill of the fires. There is another of 
the same name near the kirk of Balquhiddcr ; and at Killin 
there i.s a round green eminence which seems to have been 
raised by art. It is called Tom ’nan-ainneal — i.e. the 
eminence of the fires. Around it there are the remains of 
a circular wall about two feet high. On the top a stone 
stands upon end. According to the tradition of the inhabit- 
ants, it was a place of Druidical worship ; and it was 
afterwards pitched on as the most venerable spot for holding 
courts of justice for the country of Breadalbane. The earth 
of this eminence is still thought to be possessed of some 
healing virtue, for when cattle are observed to be diseased, 
some of it is sent for, which is rubbed oh the part affected.” * 
The same writer tells us that on Beltane day the people of 
Strathspey used to make a hoop of rowan-tree, through 
which they forced all the sheep and lambs to pass both 
evening and morning,- doubtless as a precaution against 
witchcraft. 

In the parish of Callander, a beautiful district of western 
Perthshire, the Beltane custom was still in vogue towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. It has been described 
as follows by the parish minister of the time: ” Upon the 
first day of May, which is called Beltan, or Bal-tein day, all 
the boys in a township or hamlet, meet in the moors. They 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, by casting a 
trench in the ground, of such circumference as to hold the 
whole company. They kindle a fire and dress a repast of 
eggs and milk in the consistence of a custard. They knead 
a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers against a 

* Scotland and Scctsmm in the elyinology of ihc word Beltaoc is 
Eigkteenlk Century, from the MSS. of uitcertain ; (he popular deriration of 
John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtettyre, the first part from the Phoenician Baal 
edited 1)y A. Allardyce (ErJinbuegh is absurd, 
end London, 1888), ii. 439-445. The * Of. eil. ii. 254. 
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stone. After the custard is eaten up, they divide the cake 
into so many portions, as similar as possible to one another 
in size and shape, as there are persons in the company. 
They daub one of these portions all over with charcoal, 
until it be perfectly black. . They put all the bits of cake 
into a bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
He who holds the bonnet is entitled to the last bit Who- 
ever draws the black bit is the devoted person, who is to be 
sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they mean to implore, In 
rendering the year productive of the sustenance of man and 
beast. There is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices 
having been once offered in this country, as well as in the 
east, although they now pass from the act of sacrificing, 
and only compel the devoted person to leap three times 
through the flames ; with which the ceremonies of this 
festival are closed.”* 

Thomas Pennant, who travelled in Perthshire in the 
year 1769, tells us that “on the 1st of May, the herds- 
men of every village hold their Bcl-tien, a rural sacrifice. 
They cut a square trench on the ground, leaving the turf 
in the middle ; on that they make a fire of wood, on 
which they dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal 
and milk ; and bring besides the ingredients of the caudle, 
plenty of beer and whisky ; for each of the company 
must contribute something. The rites begin with spilling 
some of the caudle on the ground, by way of libation : on 
that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are 
raised nine square knobs, each dedicated to some particular 
being, the supposed preserver of tlieir flocks and herds, or 
to some particular animal, the real destroyer of them : each 
person then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a knob, and 
flinging it over hi.s shoulders, says, ‘ This I give to thee, 
preserve thou my horses ; this to thee, preserve thou my 
sheep ; and so on.’ After that, they use the same ceremony 
to the noxious animals : ‘ This I give to thee, 0 fox ! spare 
thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow ! this to thee, 
O eagle!’ When the ceremony is over, they dine on the 
caudle ; and after the feast is finished, what is left is hid by 
two persons deputed for that purpose ; but on the next 

• J. Robertson, in Sinclair's Slalhlieal Acetunt ^ Scollafid, xi. 620 rf. 
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Sunday they re-asscmbic, and finish the rcHqiics of the first 
entertainment." ' 

Another writer of the same period ha.s described the 
Beltane festival as it was held in the parish Of Logicrait 
in Perthshire. He says: “On the 1st of May, O.S., a 
festival called Beltan is annually held here. It is chiefly 
celebrated by the cow-herds, who assemble by scores in 
the .fields, to drc-ss a dinner for themselves, of boiled milk 
and eggs. These di.shes they eat with a sort of cakes 
baked for the occasion, and having small lumps in the form 
of nipples, rafsed all over the surface.”- In this last account 
no mention is made of bonfires, but they were probably 
lighted, for a contemporary writer informs us that in the 
parish of Kirkmichael, which adjoins the parish of Logicrait 
on the east, the custom of lighting a fire in the fields and 
baking a consecrated cake on the first of May was not quite 
obsolete in his time.* We may conjecture that the cake 
with knobs was formerly used for the purpose of determin- 
ing who should be the “Beltane carline” or victim doomed 
to the flames. A trace of this custom survived, perhaps, in 
the custom of baking oatmeal cakes of a special kind and 
rolling them down hill about noon on the first of May ; for 
it was thought that the person whose cake broke as it rolled 
would die or be unfortunate wdthin the year. These cakes, 
or bannocks as we call them in Scotland, were baked in the 
usual way, but they were washed over with a thin batter 
composed of whipped <^, milk or cream, and a little 
oatmeal. This custom appears to have prevailed at or near 
Kingussie in Inverness-shire. At Achtcrnced, near Strath- 
pefler in Ross-shirc, the Beltane bannock.s were called 
tduimican or hand-cakcs, because they were kneaded entirely 
in the hand, and not on a board or table like common 
cakes ; and after being baked they might not be placed 
anywhere but in the hands of the children who were to eat 
them.* In the north-cast of Scotland the Beltane fires were 

' Pennant’s “Tour in Scdlarwl,” in Aftaunl tf ScollanrI, x't. iiolt. 
I’inkcrtoo's Voyagit and Travels, iii. ' W. (jregor, “Notes on Keltane 
49 - cakes,” Fe/k-hre, vi. (1S9S), p. 2 Jy. 

* Th. Bisset, in SioeWr’s .S'aftr/’A'u/ TheUellanecakeswilhtheniiie knobson 
Aceount of Soot/and, v. 84. them reminil us of the cake with twelve 

® A. Stewart, in Sinclair’s knobs which the Athenians offered 
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stili kindled in the latter half of the eighteenth centurj’ ; the 
herdsmen of several farms used to gather dry wood, kindle 
it, and dance three times “southways” about the burning 
pile.' But in this region, according to a later authority, the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but on the second of 
May, Old Style. They were called bone-fires. The people 
believed that on that evening and night the witches were 
abroad and busy casting spells on cattle and stealing cows’ 
milk. To counteract their machinations, pieces of rowan 
tree and woodbine, but especially of rowan-tree, were placed 
over the doors of the cow-houses, and fires were kindled by 
every farmer and cottar. Old thatch, straw, furze, or broom 
was piled in a heap and set on fire a little after sunset. 
While some of the by.standcr.s kept tossing the blazing mass, 
others hoi-sted portions of it on pitchforks or poles and ran 
hither and thither, holding them as high as they could. 
Meantime the young people danced round the fire or ran 
through the smoke shouting, “ Fire ! blaze and burn the 
witches ; fire ! fire ! burn the witches.” In some districts a 
large round cake of oat or barley meal was rolled through 
the ashes. Whep all the fuel was consumed, the people 
scattered the ashes far and wide, and till the night grew 
quite dark contiiuicd to run through them, crying, “ Fire ! 
burn the witches.” " 

The Beltane fires appear to have been kindled also in 
Ireland, for Cormac, “or somebody in his name, says that 
Beltane, May-day, was so called from the ‘ lucky fire,' or the 
' two fires ’ which the Druids of lirinn used to make on that 
day with great incantations ; and cattte, he adds, used to be 
brought to those fires, or driven between them, as a safe- 
guard against the diseases of the year.”® The first of May 
ts a great popular festival in the more midland and southern 
parts of Sweden, On the eve of the fc.stival, huge bonfires, 

W Sauiia (lee above, |i, 148). The Pofin/ar Jnii./uiiitt, \. 22 S'/. 
king of the Bean nn 'I'welfth Kighi * Shaw, in I’enn.ini’* “Tour in 
was ehomn by means of a cake, which Scotlanil,” (iriiited in Pinkerion’s 
was broken in as many pieces as there I'oyagfs ami T-atnh, iii. 136. 

persons present, and the person * W. (.Uiffit, Fdli-lon the Ntrtk- 
who received the piece containing a East ^ Stdthinii. 167. 
wan or a coin became king. Sec * J. Ithys, “ Manx folk-lore and 
}■ Aferts, Ugts el ri/ut emuium superslhions,'' I'At-lerf, ii, {1891), 

(Lyons, 1541), p. 22aj Brand, p. 303 nj. 
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which should be lighted by striking two flints together, blaze 
on all the hills and knolls. Every large hamlet has its own 
fire, round which the young people dance in a ring. The old 
folk notice whether the flames incline to the north or to the 
south. In the former case, the spring will be cold and back- 
ward ; in the latter, it will be mild and genial.^ Similarly, in 
Dohemia, on the eve of May-day, young people kindle fires 
on hills and eminences, at crossways, and in pastures, and 
dance round them. They leap over the glowing embers or 
even through the flames. The ceremony is called " burning 
the witches.”* Wc have to remember that the eve of May- 
day is the notorious Walpurgis Night, when the witches are 
everywhere speeding unseen through the air on their hellish 
errands. On thi.s witching night children in Voigtland 
also light bonfires on the heights and leap over them. 
Moreover, they wave burning brooms or toss them into the 
air. So far as the light of the bonfire reaches, so far will a 
blessing rest on the fields. The kindling of the fires on 
Walpurgis Night is called “driving away the witches.”* 

But the season at which these fire-festivals have been 
most generally held all over Europe is tlie summer solstice, 
that is Midsummer Eve (the twenty-third of June) or Mid- 
summer Day (the twenty-fourth of June). A faint tinge of 
Christianity has been given to them by naming Midsummer 
Day after St. John the Baptist, but we cannot doubt that the 
celebration dates from a time long before the beginning of 
our era. The summer solstice, or Midsummer Day, is the 


' L. Lloyd, P»:aitiat Lift ^ 
p. 333 sq. 

* Br. JuUnek, *' Maierialicn zur 
Vo^eschichte und Votkskunde B6li. 
mens," MillluUitHgtn tUr anlhrepolit- 
giithm CtuUukaf! in IPitn, x»i. 

(1891). p- 13- 

* J. A. E. Kohler, Vtiisbrautk, 
Abtrglatiben, Sagtn unit andre aht 
UehtrUrftrungtn im VoigHandt, p. 
373. I he tuperstilioos relaiii^ lu 
wkclies at this season are legion. For 
instance, in Saxony and ThUringen 
any one who labours under a physical 
lilcmish can easily rid himself of it by 
Iransrerring it to the witches On Wal- 
purgis Night. He has only to go oat 


to a cross-roail, make three crosses on 
the blemish, and say, “!n the name 
of Cod tile Fallier, the Son, and the 
Holy Obosl.” Thus the blemish, 
ivhaievcr it may be. is left behind him 
at the cross-road, and when the wiichea 
swee]! Iry on their way to the Brocken, 
they must lake it with them, ami it 
siick.s to them hencefunh. Moreover, 
three crosses chalked up on the doors 
of houses .and cattle-stalls on Walpurgis 
Niglil will edectually prevent any of 
the infernal crew from entering and 
doing harm to man or 1 >easl. See E. 
Sommer, Sagtn, Marchm und Gt- 
brautht a«f Satkstn und ThiiriHgtn, 
p. teSIry. : Die gtslriegtlu Rocktn- 
phiiotafkit, p. 116. 
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great turning-point in the sun’s career, when, after climbing 
higher and higher day by day in the sky, the luminary 
stops and thenceforth retraces his steps down the heavenly 
road. Such a moment could not but be regarded with 
anxiety by primitive man so soon as he began to observe 
and ponder the courses of the great lights across the celestial 
vault ; and having still to learn his own powcrlessncss in 
face of the vast cyclic changes of nature, he fancied that 
he might help the sun in his seeming decline — might prop 
his failing steps and rekindle the sinking flame of the red 
lamp in his feebie hand. In some such thoughts as these 
the midsummer festivals of our European peasantry may be 
supposed to have taken their rise. Whatever their origin, 
they have prevailed all over this quarter of the globe, from 
Ireland on the west to Russia on the east, and from Sweden 
on the north to Spain and Greece on the south. According 
to a medieval writer, the three great features of the mid- 
summer celebration were the bonfires, the procession with 
torches round the fields and the custom of rolling a wheel. 
He tells us that boys burned bones and filth of various kinds 
to make a foul smoke, and that the smoke drove away certain 
noxious dragons which at this time, excited by the summer 
heat, copulated in the air and poisoned the wells and rivers 
by dropping their seed into them ; and he explains the 
custom of trundling a wheel to mean that the sun, having 
now rc.iched the highest point in the ecliptic, begins thence- 
forward to descend.* From his description, which still holds 
good, we see that the main features of the midsummer fire- 
festival resemble those which we have found to characterise 
the vernal festivals of fire. The similarity of the two sets of 
ceremonies will plainly appear from the following examples. 

A writer of the sixteenth century informs us that in 
almost every village and town of Germany public bonfires 
were kindled on the Eve of St. John, and young and old, of 

* Kemble, The. Saxous in England, summer fires as a means of dispersing 
i. 361 Tj., quoting “an ancient MS. the aerial dragons is given also by 
written in Eaglnod, and now in the John Beleth, a writer of the iwelith 
Harieian Collection, No. 2345. fol, century. See J. W. Wolf, BeilrSgt 
yv” The passage is quoted in part tur deutschen Mytkali^e, ii. 387. 
oy Brand, Popular Anti^uiius, i. 298 Compare Grimm, 

‘ 9 ; and by Mannhanll, Bawnhultus, p. i. 516. 

509. The explanation of the Mid- 
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both sexes, gathered about them and passed the time in 
dancing and singing. People on this occasion wore chaplets 
of raugwort and vervain, and they looked at the fire through 
bunches of larkspur which they held in their hands, believing 
that this would preserve their eyes in a healthy state through- 
out the year. As each departed, he threw the mugwort and 
vervain into the fire, saying, “ May all my ill-luck depart 
and be burnt up with these.” ' At Lower Konz, a village 
prettily situated on a hillside overlooking the Moselle, in the 
midst of a wood of walnut-trees and fruit-trees, the mid- 
summer festival used to be celebrated as follows. A quantity 
of straw uas collected on the top of the &tcep Stromberg 
Hill. Every inhabitant, or at least every householder, had 
to contribute his share of straw to the pile ; a recusant was 
looked at askance, and if in the course of the year he 
happened to break a leg or lose a child, there was not a 
gossip in the village but knew the reason why. At nightfall 
the whole male population, men and boys, mustered on the 
top of the hill ; the women and girls were not allowed to 
Join them, but had to take up their position at a certain 
spring half-way down the slope. On the summit stood a 
huge wheel completely encased in some of the stfew which 
had been jointly contributed by the villagers ; the rest of the 
straw was made into torches. From each side of the wheel 
the axle-tree projected about three feet, thus furnishing 
handles to the lads who were to guide it in its descent. The 
mayor of the neighbouring town of Sierck, who always 
received a basket of cherries for Iris services, gave the signal ; 
a lighted torch was applied to the wheel, and as it burst into 
flame, two young fellows, strong-limbed and swift of foot, 
seized the handles and b^an running with it down the 
slope. A great shout went up. Every man and boy waved 
a blazing torch In the air, and took care to keep it alight so 
long as the wheel was trundling down the hill. Some of 
them followed the fiery wheel, and watched with amusement 
the shifts to which its guides were put in steering it round 
the hollows and over the broken ground on the mountain- 
side. The great object of the young men who guided the 

' J. Doemus, Mcret, /tgts t! ritta omnium ,i^M/iiim (Lyons, *541}, p. 
225 rf- 
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wheel was to plunge it blazing into the water of the Moselle ; 
but they rarely succeeded in their efforts, for the vineyards 
which cover the greater part of the declivity impeded their 
progress, and the wheel was often burned out before it 
reached the river. As it rolled past the women and girls at 
the spring, they raised cries of joy w'hich were answered by 
the men on the top of the mountain ; and the shouts were 
echoed by the inhabitants of neighbouring villages who watched 
the spectacle from their hills on the opposite bank of the 
Moselle. If the fiery wheel was successfully conveyed to the 
bank of the river and extinguished in the water, the people 
looked for an abundant vintage that year, and the inhabitants 
of Konz had the right to exact a wa^on-load of white wine 
from the surrounding vineyards. On the other hand, they 
believed tliat, if they neglected to perform the ceremony, the 
cattle would be attacked by giddiness and convulsions and 
would dance in their stalls.' 

Down at least to some forty years ago the midsummer 
fires used to blaze all over Upper Bavaria, They were 
kindled especially on the mountains, but also far and wide 
in the lowlands, and we arc told that in the darkness and 
stillness night the moving groups, lit up by the flickering 
glow of the flames, presented an impressive spectacle. In 
some places the people showed their sense of the sanctity 
of llie fires by using for fuel the trees past which the gay 
procession had defiled, with fluttering banners, on Corpus 
Christi Day. In others the children collected the firewood 
from door to door on the eve of the festival, singing their 
request for fuel at every house in doggerel verse. Cattle 
were driven through the fire to cure the sick animals and to 
guard such as were sound against plague and harm of every 
kind throughout the year. Many a householder on that 
day put out the fire on the domestic hearth and rekindled 
it by means of a brand taken from the midsummer bonfire. 

' Teesier, " Sui la fete annuclle de account has been reproduced more or 
la roue Ramboyaate de la Saint-Jeao, k less Tally by Grinm {Drii/scAe Myth- 
Basse-Konir, artondissement de Tbion- ehgie,* i. 515 sf.), Mannhard! iSaum- 
RlJmeires et disserlaiiens pubUi's Jtu//us, p. 510 ry-), and H. Gaido* 
SecUtl Royalt des Antiguairfs de (“ Le dicu gaulois ilu Soleil et le 
Rrancs,y. ( 1823), pp. 379-393. Tessier symbolisme de la Roue,” Revue ArcU- 
Witnessed Lheceremony,a3rdJune 1822 olegique, iiL S^rie, iv. (1884), p. 
(not 1823, as is sametimes stated). His 24 ry.). 
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The people judged of the height to which the flax would 
grow in the year by the height to which the flames of the 
bonfire rose ; and whoever leaped over tlic burning pile was 
sure not to suffer from backache in reaping the corn at 
harvest. But it was especially the practice for lovers to 
spring over the fire hand in hand, and the way in which 
each couple made the leap was the subject of many a jest 
and many a superstition. In one district the custom of 
kindling the bonfires was combined with that of lighting 
wooden discs and hurling them in the air after the manner 
which prevails at some of the spring festivals.* In many 
parts of Bavari.i it was believed that the flax would grow as 
high as the young people leaped over the fire.- In others 
the old folk used to plant three charred sticks from the 
bonfire in the fields, believing that this would make the flax 
grow tall.® Elsewhere an extinguished brand was put in 
the roof of the house to protect it gainst fire. In the towns 
about Wurzburg the bonfires used to be kindled in the 
market-place.s, and the young people who jumped over them 
wore garlands of flowers, especially of mugwort and vervain, 
and carried sprigs of larkspur in their hands. They thought 
that such as looked at the fire holding a bit of larkspur 
before their face would be troubled by no malady of the 
eyes throughout the ycar.^ Further, it was customary at 
Wtirzburg, in the sixteenth century, for the bishop's followers 
to throw burning discs of wood into the air from a mountain 
which overhangs the town. Tlie discs were discharged by 
means of flexible rods, and in their flight through the dark- 
ness presented the aj>pcarance of fiery dragons.® 

In the valley of the Lech, which divides Upper Bavaria 
from Swabia, the midsummer customs and beliefs are, or 
used to be, very similar. Bonfires are kindled on the 

^ liavni'iiiy Lamia- uud Volkihinde 
da Ki^nigreichs Bayam, i. 375 jy. As 
to thi: liurning <Uk 8 At (hu spring 
festivals, see above, p. 343. 

Op. (it. ii. 360 sq., ill 936, 936, 
iv. 3, p. 360, 

® Op. tit. ii- 360. 

^ Op. cit. iv. I. p. 343. We have 
seen (p. 267) that in the Mxteenth 


century these ciisioms and l^elicfs were 
coinmnn itt Oermany. It is also n 
German superstition that .a house which 
c<miaii>> a lirand from the midsummer 
luinlire will not be struck by lightning 
(J. W. Wolf, Rtitrdgi car deutsehen 
My/io/oSie, i. p. 217, f 185). 

® J. Uoemus, Mares, Itgts et ritsa 
amnium geHfiunt (Lyons, 1541), p. 
226. 
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mountains on Midsummer Day; and besides the bonfire 
a tall beam, thickly wrapt in straw and surmounted by a 
cross-piece, is burned in many places. Round this cross as 
it burns the lads dance with loud shouts ; and when the 
flames have subsided, the young people leap over the fire in 
pairs, a young man and a young woman together. If thej' 
escape unsrairched, the man will not suffer from fever, and 
the girl will not become a mother within the year. Further, 
it is believed that the flax will grow that year as high as 
they leap over the fire ; and that if a charred billet be taken 
from the fire and stuck in a flax-field it will promote the 
growth of the flax.^ Similarly in Swabia, lads and lasses, 
hand in hand, leap over the midsummer bonfire, praying 
that the hemp may grow three ells high, and they set fire to 
wheels of straw and send them rolling down the hill.* At 
Deffingcn, in Swabia, as they sprang over the midsummer 
bonfire they cried out, “ Flax, flax 1 may the flax this year 
grow seven ells high!”** Near Offenburg, in the Black 
Forest, on Midsummer Day the village boys used to collect 
faggots and straw on some steep and conspicuous height, 
and they spent some time in making circular wooden discs 
by slicing the trunk of a pine-tree across. When darkness 
had fallen, they kindled the bonfire, and then, as it blazed 
up, they lighted the discs at it, and, after swinging them to 
and fro at the end of a stout and supple hazel-wand, they 
hurled them one after the other, whizzing and flaming, into 
tile air, where they described great arcs of fire, to fall at 
length, like shooting-stars, at the foot of the mountain.^ In 
many parts of Elsacc and Lorraine the midsummer fires 
still blaze annually.® At Spcichcr in the Eifcl, a district 
which lies on the middle Rhine, to the west of Coblcntz, a 
bonfire used to be kiiullcd in front of the village on St. 
John’s Day, and all the young people had to jump over it. 

* Leoptcchiing, Am dim I^chrain, Mriheloipt, i. p. 215 sq., § 242; ii. 

P' S'O- S49- 

oiflinger, Volhikiimlithcs am ’ 11 . Gaidoi, “ I.c dicu Gftuloii du 
Sehumitn, ii. p, 56 | 128, p. .S<>l«il ei Ic symbolismc <le la Rooe," 

•03 tg., J 129 j id., Am Sektrakrn, A'et'ue ArrAMogigue, iii. S<ric, iv. 

E. Meier, Hculuhi (1SS4). p. 29 
. SiUen und Geirdueig am * •• Die Sommerwendreier im SL 
' P- S*°- Amarinth-ilc," />gr Urgiull, N.F., L 

Pahiei-, Btitrag tur dtuisthm (1S97), p. 181 rjr;. 
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Those who failed to do so were not allowed to join the 
rest in begging for eggs from house to house. Where no 
eggs were given, they drove a wedge into the keyhole of the 
door. On this day children in the Eifel used also to gather 
flowers in the fields, weave them Into garlands, and throw 
the garlands on the roofs or liang them on the doors of the 
houses. So long as the flowers remained there, they were 
supposed to guard the house from Are and lightning.^ In the 
southern Harz district and in Thiiringen the midsummer or 
St. John’s fires used to be commonly lighted some fifty years 
ago, and the custom has probably not died out. At Eders- 
lebcn, near Sangerhausen, a high pole was planted in the 
ground and a tar-barrel was hung from it by a chain whicli 
reached to the ground. The barrel was then set on fire and 
swung round the pole amid shouts of joy.- 

According to one account, German tradition required 
that the midsummer fire should be lighted, not from a 
common hearth, but by the friction of two sorts of wood, 
namely oak and fir.® In some old farm-houses of the 
Surenthal and Wincnthal a couple of holes or a whole row 
of them may be seen facing each other in the door-posts of 
the barn or stable. Sometimes the holes are smooth and 
round ; sometimes they are deeply burnt and blackened. 
The e.xplanntion of them is this. About midsummer, but 
especially on Midsummer Day, two such holes are bored 
opposite each other, into which the extremities of a strong 
pole arc fi.xcd. Tire holes are then stulTed with tow steeped 
in resin and oil ; a rope is looped round the pole, and two 
young men, who must be brothers or must have the same 
baptismal name, and must be of the same age, pull the ends 
of the rope backwards and forwards so a.s to make the pole 
revolve rapidly, till smoke and sparks issue from the two 
holes in the door-posts. The sparks arc caught and blown 
up with tinder, and this is the new and pure fire, the 
appearance of which is greeted with cries of Joy. Heaps of 
combustible materials are now ignited with the new fire, and 

> SehniiLt, Sittm und Sagen, Lieder, dtiilsehtn Velksfeslt, p. 33). 
Sf'ruliwrter um{ Rlxlksel dts Rijh-r • Kuhn and Schwartz, S'orddtutscM 
Velies, i. 40 sq. According to one Sagcii, MdnhtH and Cthraathe, p. 390. 
writer, the garlands ate composed of ^ Montanus, Die deulschen Volks- 
•St. John's wort (Montanns, Die feste, p. 33 jy. 
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blazing bundles arc placed on boards and sent floating down 
the brook. The boys light torches at the new fire and run 
to fumigate the pastures. This is believed to drive away all 
the demon.s and witches that molest the cattle. Finally the 
torches are thrown in a heap on the meadow and allowed to 
burn out. On their way back the boys strew the ashes over 
the fields, which is supposed to make them fertile. If a 
farmer has taken po.sscssion of a new house, or if servants 
have changed masters, the boys fumigate the new abode and 
are rewarded by the farmer with a supper.* 

In Austria the midsummer customs and superstitions 
resemble those of Germany. Thus in some parts of the 
Tyrol bonfires arc kindled and burning discs hurled into the 
air.* At Reutte, in the Tyrol, people believed that the flax 
would grow as high a-s they leaped over the midsummer 
bonfire, and they took pieces of charred wtXKl from the fire 
and stuck them in their flax-fields the same night, leaving 
them there till the flax harvest h;ul been got in.* In Lower 
Austria fires are lit in the fields, commonly in front of a 
cross, and the people dance and sing round them and throw 
flowers into the flames. Before each handful of flowers is 
tossed into the fire, a set speech is made ; then the dance is 
resumed and the dancers sing in chorus the last words of the 
speech. At evening bonfires arc kindled on the height.?, 
and the boys caper round them, brandishing lighted torches 
drenched in pitch. Whoever jumps thrice across the fire 
will not suffer from fever within the year. Cart-\i hcci.s arc 
often smeared with pitch, ignited, and sent rolling and 
blazing down the hillsides.* All over Bohemia bonfires .still 
burn on Midsummer Eve. Sometimes the young men fell a 
tall straigiit fir in the woods and set it up on a height, 
whei-e the girls deck it with nosegays, wreaths of leaves, and 
red ribbons. Then brushwood is piled about it, and at 
nightfall the whole is set on fire. While the flume.? break 
out, the young men climb the tree and fetch down the 
wreaths which the girls had placed on it. After that, lads 

* UochhnU, Dcutscher Chiilv nm! ^ Pan/tr, /.'ivV/vw :>ir ilenlschtii 
Brathk, ii, 144 MythoUi!;if, i. i>. 810, S 231. 

‘ lingerie, .'i/iren, Bniucht unJ 

Hewungtn des Tiraler ii. p. * Vetnalckeo.- und Brdurke 

*S9i 3 *354- des le/ies in OeslerrcieA, j). 307 sf. 
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and lasses stand on opposite sides of the Bre and look at 
one another through the wreaths to see whether they will 
be true to each other and marry within the year. Also the 
girls throw the wreatlis across the flames to the men, and 
woe to the awkward swain who fails to catch the wreath 
thrown him by his sweetheart. Wlien the blaze has died 
down, each couple takes hands, and leaps thrice across the 
fire. The singed wreaths arc taken home and carefully 
preserved throughout the year. During thunderstorms a 
bit of the wreath is burned on the hearth with a prayer ; 
some of it is given to kine that arc sick or calving, and some 
of it serves to fumigate house and cattle-stall, that man and 
beast may keep hale and well. Sometimes an old cart- 
wheel is smeared with resin, ignited, and sent rolling down 
the hill. Often the boys collect all the worn-out besoms 
they can get hold of, dip them in pitch, and having set them 
on fire wave them about or throw them high into the air. 
Or they rush down the hillside in troops, brandishing the 
flaming brooms and shouting, only however to return to the 
bonfire on the summit when the brooms have burnt out. 
The stumps of the brooms and embers from the fire are 
preserved and stuck in cabbage gardens to protect the 
cabbages from caterpillars and gnats. Some people insert 
charred sticks and ashes from the bonfire in their sown fields 
and meadows, in their gardens and the roofs of their houses, 
as a talisman against foul weather ; or they fancy that the 
ashes placed in the roof will prevent any fire from breaking 
out in the house. In some districts they crown or gird 
themselves with miigwort while the midsummer fire is 
burning, for this is supposed to be a protection against 
ghosts, witches, and sickness ; in particular, a wreath of 
mugwort is a sure preventive of sore eyes. Sometimes the 
girls look at the bonfires through garlands of wild flowers, 
praying the fire to strengthen their eyes and eyelids. She 
who does this thrice will have no sore eyes all that year. 
In some parts of Bohemia they used to drive the cows 
through the midsummer fire to guard them against witch- 
craft.‘ In Austrian SUesia the custom also prevails of 

* Grimm, DtiiliiAt M/lholegie,* i. des Vallies in Oestcrrtich, p. 308 ; 
519; Vctn.iickcn, M/tkeaund Brdtickt Kcinsbc^-Pilringsfeid, h'est- Kalender 
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lighting great bonfires on hilltops on Midsummer Eve, and 
here too the boys swing blazing besoms or hurl them higli 
in the air, while they shout and leap and dance wildly. 
Next morning every door is decked with flowers and birchen 
saplings.^ In the district of Cracow, especially towards the 
Carpathian Mountains, great fires arc kindled by the 
peasants in the fields or on the heights at nightfall on 
Midsummer Eve, which among them goes by the name of 
Kupalo’s Night. The fire must be kindled by the friction 
of two sticks. The young people dance round or leap over 
it ; and a band of sturdy fellows run a race with lighted 
torches, the winner being rewarded with a peacock's feather, 
which he keeps throughout the year as a distinction. Cattle 
also arc driven round the fire in the belief that this is a 
charm against pestilence and disease of every sort.* 

1 he name of Kupalo’s Night, applied in this part of 
Galicia to Midsummer Eve, reminds us th^ wc have now 
passeil from German to Slavonic ground ; even in Bohemia 
the midsummer celebration is common to Slavs and 
Germans. Wc have already seen that in Russia the 
summer solstice or Eve of St. John is celebrated by young 
men and maidens, who jump over a bonfire in couples 
carrying a straw effigy of Kupalo in their arms.® In some 
parts of Russia the young folk wear garlands of flowers and 
girdles of holy herbs when they spring through the smoke 
or flames ; and sometimes they drive the cattle also through 
the fire in order to protect the animals against wizards and 
witches, who are then ravenous after milk.'* In Little 
Russia a stake is driven into the ground on St. John’s 
Night, wrapt In straw, and set on fire. As the flames 
rise the peasant women throw birchen boughs into them, 
saying, “May my flax be as tall as this bough!'*' In 


««i Hahmn, i>p. 306-31 1 ; Hr. JcUiicW, 
" Materisllni jur Vt)rj;cscliicliic unci 
Volkskuade Buhmens,” Miilhtiluiisi-n 
<tir aiUKrapolo/^tthcn CtstUsthaft in 
xxi (1891), [». 13. 

* A. Pcler, ValkilhUmlkhet am 
**‘l‘rrtiekiiih SMtsicn, ii. 287. Coni, 
^re Philo vom WnJdc, SthUzkn in 
UHd Branch, p. 124. 
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Riitlienia the bonfires arc lighted by a flame procured by 
the friction of wood. While the ciders of the party are 
engaged in thu.-? “churning'” the fire, the rest maintain a 
respectful silence ; but when the flame bursts from the 
wood, they br*k forth into joyous songs. As soon as the 
bonfires arc kindled, the young people take hands and leap 
in pairs through the smoke, if not through the flames ; and 
after that the cattle in their turn are driven through the 
fire.’ In many pans of Prussia and Lithuania great fires 
are kindled on Mid.summer Eve. All the heights are ablaze 
with them, as far as the eye can see. The fires are supposed 
to be a protection against witchcraft, thunder, hail, and 
cattle disease, especially if next morning the cattle are 
driven over the places where the fires burned. Above all, 
the bonfires ensure the farmer against the arts of witches, 
who try to steal the milk from his cows by charm.s and 
spells. That is why next morning you may sec the young 
fellows who lit the bonfire going from house to house and 
receiving jugfuls of milk. And for the same reason they 
stick burs and mugwort on the gale or the hedge through 
which the cows go to pasture, because that- is supposed to 
be a preservative against witchcraft.' In Masuren, a district 
of Ea.stern Prussia inhabited by a branch of the Polish 
family, it i.s the custom on the evening of Midsummer Day 
to put out all the fires in the village. Then an oaken stake 
is driven into the ground and a wheel is fixed on it as on 
an axle. This wheel the villagers, working by relays, cause 
to revolve with great rapidity till fire is produced by friction. 
Every one takes home a lighted brand from the new fire 
and with it rekindles the fire on the domestic hearth.* 
Among the Letts who inhabit the Baltic provinces of Russia 
the most joyful festival of the year is held on Midsummer 
Day. The people drink and dance and sing and adorn 
themselves and their houses with flowers and branches. 
Chopped boughs of fir are strewn about the rooms, and 
leaves are stuck in the roofs. In every farm-yard a birch 
tree is set up, and every person of the name of John who 

‘ Kalslon, /.■•. Wettfiivusscm, p. 277. 

• 'i'ettaa unil Tcmine. Die Velks- ’ Tiippen, Ater^atiien am Masu^ 
Oslfieiissiii.<, l.illkauent mtd /r«,* p. 7 1. 
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enters the farm that clay must break off a twi^ from tlic tree 
and hang up on its branches in return a small present for 
the family. When the serene twilight of the summer night 
has veiled the landscape, bonfires gleam on all the hills, and 
wild shouts of "Lighot Ligho ! ” echo from the woods and 
fields. In Riga the day is a festival of flowers. From all 
the neighbourhood the peasants .stream into the city laden 
with flowers and garland.s. A market of flowers is held in 
an open square and on the chief bridge over the river ; here 
wreaths of immortelles, which grow wild in the meadows 
and woods, arc .sold in great profusion and deck the housc.s 
of Riga for long afterwards. Ro.scs too arc now at the 
prime of their beauty, and massc.s of them adorn the flower- 
stalls. Till far into the night gay crowds parade the streets 
to music or float on the river in gondoln.s decked with 
flowers.' In Servia on Midsummer Kve herdsmen liglit 
torches of birch bark and march round the shccpfoUls and 
cattle-stalls ; then they climb the hills and there allow the 
torches to burn out.' 

Among the Mf^yars in Hungary the midsummer fire- 
festival is marked by the same features tiiat meet us in so 
many parts of Rurojx?. On Mid.summcr Kve in many 
•places it is customary to kindle bonfires on heights and to 
leap over them, and from the manner in which the young 
people leap the bystanders predict whether they will marry 
soon. At Nograd-Liidany the young men and women go 
out, each carrying a truss of straw, to a meadow, where they 
pile the straw in .seven or twelve heaps and set it on fire. 
Then they go round the fire .singing, and hold a bunch of 
iron-wort in the smoke, while they .say, “ No boil on my body, 
no sprain in my font!” This holding of (he flowers over 
flie flames is regarded, we arc told, as equally important 
Mth the practice of walking through the fire barefoot and 
•♦amping it out. On this day also many Hungarian swine- 

irds make fire by rotating a wheel round a wooden axle 
'^'tapt in hemp, and through the fire thus made they drive 
their pigs to preserve them from sickness.'* In villages on 

' J. C. Kotil, />/> n - (•riinin. />..!/.* i. %I9. 

U 178.180, ii 24 fy, II. von «»/./ 
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the Danube, where ihc population is a cross between Magyar 
and German, the young men and maidens repair to the 
high banks of the river on Midsummer Eve ; and while the 
girls post themselves low dow'n the slope, the lads on the 
height above set fire to little wooden wheels and, after 
swinging them to and fro at the end of a wand, send them 
whirling through the air to fall into the Danube. As he 
does .so, each lad sings out the name of his sweetheart, and 
she listens well pleased down below.’ The Esthonians of 
Russia, who, like the Magyars, belong to the great Turanian 
family of mankind, also celebrate the summer solstice in the 
usual way. On the Eve of St. John all the people of a 
farm, a village, or an estate, walk solemnly in procession, the 
girls decked with flowerf?, the men with leaves and carrying 
bundles of straw under their arms. The lads carry lighted 
torches or flaming hoops steeped in tar at the top of long 
poles. Thus they go singing to the cattle-sheds, the 
granaries, and so forth, and afterwards march thrice round 
the dwelling-house. Finally, preceded by the shrill music 
of the bagpipes and shawms, they repair to a neighbouring 
hill, where the materials of a bonhre have been collected. 
Tar-barrels filled with combustibles are hung on poles, or 
the trunk of a felled tree has been set up with a great mass 
of juniper piled about it in the form of a pyramid. When 
a light has been set to the pile, old and young gather about 
it and pass the time merrily with K>ng and music till break 
of day. Ev’ery one who comes brings fresh fuel for the fire, 
and they say, " Now we all gather together, where St. John’s 
fire bums. He who comes not to St. John’s fire will have 
his barley full of thistles, and his oats full of weeds.” Three 
logs are thrown into the fire with special ceremony ; in 
throwing the first they say. “Gold of pleasure (a plant with 
yellow flowers) into the fire ! " in throwing the second they 
say, “ Weeds to the unplotighed land ! ” but in throwing the 
third they cry, "Flax on my field!” The fire is said to 
keep the witches from the cattle.* According to others, it 

' A. von Ipo)yi, Bcitrige *ur « J. G. Kohl. Die ilfHltch-rastxakm 
cleutschcn Mylhologie aus Ungain,’' Oslsfffrmiittieii, ii. 268 sq. ; F. J. 
y.tilscliri/l fiir de>tl$<he Mylhtlogk ytid Wiedemann, Aut dem innern viid 
.SW/ew/v/rnit, 1. (1853), |>. *70 /y. dusstnt letcu der Ehsten, p. 362. 
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ensures that for the whole year the milk shall be “as 
pure as silver and as the stars in the sky, and the butter as 
yellow as the sun and the fire and the gold.”’ In the 
Esthonian island of Ocscl, while they throw fuel into the 
midsummer fire, they call out, “ Weeds to the fire, flax to 
the field," or they fling three billets Into the flames, saying, 
" Flax grow long ! ” And they take charred sticks from the 
bonfire home with them and keep them to make the cattle 
thrive. In some parts of the island the bonfire is formed 
by piling brushwood and other combustibles round a tree, 
at the top of which a flag flies. Whoever succeeds in 
knocking down the flag with a pole before it begins to burn 
will have good luck. Formerly the festivities lasted till 
daybreaic, and ended in scenes of debauchery which looked 
doubly liideous by the growing light of a summer morning.- 
Still farther north, among a people of the same Turanian 
stock, wc learn from an eye-witness that Midsummer Night 
used to witness a sort of witches’ sabbath on the top of 
every hill in Finland. The bonfire was made by setting up 
four tall birches in a square and piling the intermediate 
space with fuel. Round the roaring flames the people sang 
and drank and pranced in the usual way.® Farther east, 
in the valley of the Volga, the Cheremiss celebrate about 
midsummer a festival which Haxthausen regarded as 
identical with the midsummer ceremonies of the rest of 
Europe. A sacred tree in the forest, generally a tall and 
solitary oak, marks the scene of the solemnity. All the 
males assemble there, but no woman may be present. A 
heathen priest lights seven fires in a row from north-west to 
.south-east ; cattle are sacrificed and their blood poured in 
the fires, each of which is dedicated to a separate deity. 
Afterwards the holy tree is illumined by lighted candle.s 
placed on its branches ; the people fall on their knees and 
with faces bowed to the earth pray that God would be 


The word which I have translatc<l 
' weed*" ig Apparcnilr it 

“ the name of a special timl of weed. 
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pleased to bless them, their children, their cattle, and their 
bees, grant them success in trade, in travel, and in the chase, 
enable them to pay the Czar’s taxes, and so forth.* 

When we pass from the east to the west of Europe we 
still find the summer solstice celebrated with rites of the 
same general character. About half a century ago the 
custom of lighting bonfires at midsummer prevailed so 
commonly in France that there was hardly a town or a 
village, we are told, where they were not kindled.* In 
Brittany the custom is kept up to this day. Thus in 
Lower Brittany every town and every village still lights its 
tantad or bonfire on St. John’s Night. When the flames 
have died down, the whole assembly kneels round about the 
bonfire and an old man prays aloud. Then they all rise 
and march thrice round the fire ; at the third turn they stop 
and every one picks up a pebble and throws it on the burn- 
ing pile. After that they disperse.* At Quimper, and in 
the district of Leon, chairs used to be placed round the mid- 
summer bonfire, that the souls of the dead might sit on them 
and warm themselves at the blaze.^ At Brest on this day 
thousands of people used to assemble on the ramparts to- 
wards evening and brandish lighted torches, which they swung 
in circles or flung by hundreds into the air. The closing of 
the town gates put an end to the spectacle, and the lights 
might be seen dispersing in all directions like wandering will- 
o'-the-wisps.' Ill Upjxir Brittany the materials for the mid- 
summer bonfires, which generally consist of bundles of furze and 
heath, arc furnished by voluntary contributions, and piled on 
the tops of hills round polc-s, each of which is surmounted by 
a nosegay or a crown. This nosegay or crown is generally 
provided by a man named John or a woman named Jean, 


> J. G. Gcotgi, Ht'ifhrcihun; allfi' 
Ifaiifitii lies rujtischtn Reirks (.St. 
J'i![eT«hurg, 1776), p. 36; von Hnxi. 
h.iuscn, StudUn ubtr dU innere Zus- 
/nude, etc., Kiissleuidt, L 446 si/j. 

* De Nore, CouliiHitt, my/hes tt 
Irnditions des piwinus de Fniaee, p. 
J9. 

* Ix Bru, La Llffeade de la 
Mart ett Basse-Hretap/e (Vaxii, 1 ^ 3 ). 
p. 279, i'or an explanation of the 


custoin of (lirun'ing n pebble into tbu 
lire, see below, p. apC. 

' J. W. Wolf, liei/ritge tur deit/seAeii 
.Ur/Aal0rfe, i. (>. 217, S 185! A, Breoil, 
“Du Cube de St. Jean Baptiste.” 
Mlmoircs de la Saeilti' des .dniliuaires 
tie Keardie.xm. {.Aiiiiens, 1845), p. 189 
iy. 

* E. Corlet, Essai snr Us fttes 
iv/igieiises, p. 2i6. 
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and it is always a John or a Jean who puts a light to the 
bonfire. While the fire is blazing the people dance and sing 
round it, and when the flames have subsided they leap over 
the glowing embers. Charred sticks from the bonfire art- 
thrown into wells to improve the water, and they are also 
taken home as a protection against thunder’ To make 
them thoroughly effective, however, against thunder and 
lightning you should keep them near your bed, between a 
bit of a Twelfth Night cake and a sprig of boxwood which 
lias been ble.ssed on Palm Sunday.* Flowers from the nose- 
gay or crown which overhung the fire are accounted charms 
against disease and pain, both bodily and spiritual ; hence 
girl.s hang them at their breast by a thread of scarlet wool. 
In many parishes of Brittany the priest used logo in procession 
with the crucifix and kindle the bonfire with his own hands ; 
and farmers were wont to drive their flocks and herds through 
the firo in order to preserve them from .sickness till midsummer 
of the following year. Al.so it wa.s believed that every girl 
who danced round nine of the bonfires would marry within 
the year.-' In Normandy the midsummer fires have now 
almost disappeared, at least in the district known as the 
Bociigc, but they u.sed to shine on every hill. They were 
commonly made by piling brushwood, broom, and fcrn.s 
about a tall tree, which was decorated with a crown of moss 
and sometimes with flowers. While they burned, people 
danced and sang round them, and young folk leaped over 
the flames or the glowing ashes. In the valley of the Ornc 
the custom w-as to kindle the bonfire just at the moment 
when the sun was about to dip below the horizon ; and the 
peasants drove their cattle through the fires to protect them 
against witchcraft, especially against the spells of witches and 
wizards who attempted to steal the milk and butter.* 

At Jumifeges in Normandy, down to about sixty ycar.s 
&go, the midsummer festival was marked by certain singular 
features which bore the stamp of a very high antiquity. 

* &6n\\t>\,Ciii</i4mc3fe/iulairesileIa ^ Du Norc, Ci’ii/rmrs, mythes et 
NaiiU’Breiagni, [ip. 192-195. InUpper Iraiiiiious A't firmiii.v! ti4 Franrt, pp. 
Brittany these bonfires are called 219, 228, 231 j Cortel, ep. cit. p. 

ot raviets. 215 V- 

* Ue Nore, op. cit. p, 219 ; Coricl, * J. Lecccur, Bsqttisses du Bocagt 

«*• ofe p. 216. Normand, ii. 219-224. 
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Every year, on the twenty-third of June, the Eve of St. John, 
the Brotherhood of the Green Wolf chose a new chief or 
master, who had always to be taken from the hamlet of 
Conihout. On being elected the new head of the brother- 
hood took the title of the Green Wolf, and assumed a 
peculiar costume consisting of a long green mantle and a 
very tall green hat of a conical shape and without a brim. 
Thus arrayed he stalked solemnly at the head of the brothers, 
chanting the hymn of St. John, the crucifix and holy banner 
leading the way, to a place called Chouquet. Here the 
procession was met by the priest, precentors, and choir, who 
conducted the brotherhood to the parish church. After 
hearing mass the company adjourned to the house of the 
Green Wolf, where a simple repast, such as is required by 
the church on fast-days, was served up to them. Then they 
danced before the door till it was time to light the bonfire. 
Night being come, the fire was kindled to the sound of 
hand-bells ■ by a young man and a young woman, both 
decked with flowers. As the flames rose, the Te Deum was 
sung, and a villager thundered out a parody in the Norman 
dialect of the hymn ut qu$ant laxis. Meantime the Green 
Wolf and his brother.s, with their hoods down on their 
shoulders and holding each other by the hand, ran round 
the fire after the man who had been chosen to be the Green 
Wolf of the following year. Though only the first and the 
last man of the chain had a hand free, their business was to 
surround and seize thrice the future Green Wolf, who in his 
efforts to escape belaboured the brothers with a long wand 
which he carried. When at last they succeeded in catching 
him they carried him to the burning pile and made as if 
they would throw him on it. This ceremony over, they 
returned to the house of the Green Wolf, where a .supper, 
still of the most meagre fare, was set before them. Up till 
midnight a sort of religious solemnity prevailed. No un- 
becoming word might fall from the lips of any of the 
company, and a censor, armed with a hand -bell, was 
appointed to mark and punish instantly any infraction of 
the rule. But at the stroke of twelve all this was changed. 
Constraint gave way to licence ; pious hymns were replaced 
by Bacchanalian ditties, and the shrill quavering notes of the 
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village fiddle hardly rose above the roar of voices that went 
lip from the merry brotherhood of the Green Wolf. Next 
day, the twenty-fourth of June or Midsummer Day, wa.s 
celebrated by tlie same personages with the same noisy 
gaiety. One of the ceremonies consisted in parading, to 
the sound of musketry, an enormous loaf of consecrated bread, 
which, rising in tiers, w'as surmounted by a pyramid of 
verdure adorned with ribborfs. After that the holy hand- 
bells, deposited on the step of the altar, were entrusted as 
insignia of office to the man who was to be the Green Wolf 
next year.' 

In the canton of Breteuil in Picardy the priest used to 
kindle the midsummer bonfire, and the people marched 
thrice round it in procession. Some of them took ashes of 
the fire home with them to protect the houses against light- 
ning.- In the department of the Ardennes every one used 
to contribute his faggot to the midsummer bonfire, and the 
clergy marched at the head of the procession to kindle it. 
Failure to tight the fires would, in the popular belief, have 
exposed the fields to the greatest danger. At Revin the 
young folk, besides dancing round the fire to the strains of 
the village fiddler, threw garlands of flowers across the flames 
to each other.* In the Vosges it is still customary to kindle 
bonfires upon the hill-tops on Midsummer Eve ; the people 
believe that the fires help to preserve the fruits of the earth 
and ensure good crops.* In the Jura Mountains the mid- 
summer bonfires w'ent by the name of bA or bean. They 
were lit on the most conspicuou.s points of the landscape, ‘ 
car St. Jean, in the Jura, it appears that at this season 
young people still repair to the cross-roads and heights, and 
there wave burning torches so as to present the appearance 


* Th!j <lesenptioii is (|uo(e<l l>y 
Mattsinc Cl^mcnl {//hleirr ties fiUs 
f ^ clc. , df la HeljiiiiHe 

faMdionaU (Avesn«s, i846j. pjx. 394- 
390) i F. Llebrccht {Ctnvilus vtn 
ftliury, p. J09 tf.)j nntl W. Mann. 
Wtdl IVM mul t-MMU, p. 

'he 

™w,viiI.(j84o), p, aS7 jyy. Aslijjliily 
wiMJensed account is Riven, from the 
soorce, by Cnriei (AV«Z snr Its 
retiguusts, p. aai ry.). 


* Razin, <|U»led by Rrciiil, in 
Memtiret dr la Sari/ti d'rlHlii/iiaires 
dr Piranlir, eiii. {1845). |i. 191 nolc. 

* A. Mc)rac, Traiiilians, CeNliimes, 
l.laoides, <( Cautrs dtt .-iidmuts, p. 
88 sf. 

* L. !•'. Sauve, Fa/t-lorr drs Hanlti 
I'os/fes, I'. iSd. 

* 1 ). Moniiivr, 7 'radilitns 
campirlrs, p. 207 ryy. s Cortet, Essai 

sur Its /ilcs rtUi^Hsts, p. 217 zy. 
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of fiery wheels in the darkness.^ In Berry, a district of 
Central France, the midsummer fire was lit on the Eve of St. 
John and went by the name of the j3tt/e,joann^e, or jouann^e. 
Every family according to its means contributed faggots, 
which were piled round a pole on the highest place in the 
neighbourhood. In the hamlets the office of kindling the 
fire devolved on the oldest man. but in the town.? it was the 
priest or the mayor who discharged the duty. Here, as in 
Brittany, people supposed that a girl who had danced round 
nine of the midsummer bonfires would marry within the 
year. To leap several times over the fire was regarded a.s a 
sort of purification which kept off sickness and brought good 
luck to the Icapcr. Hence the nimble youth bounded through 
the smoke and fiames, and when the fire had somewhat abated 
parents jumped acro.ss it with their children in tlteir arms 
in order that the little ones might also partake of its bene- 
ficent influence. Embers from the extinct bonfire were taken 
home, and after being dipped in holy water were kept as a 
talisman against all Icinds of misfortune, but especially against 
lightning.- The same virtue was ascribed to the ashes and 
charred sticks of the midsummer bonfire in P^rigord, where 
everybody contributed his .share of fuel to the pile and 
the whole was crowned with flowers, especially with roses 
and*lilies.® 

Bonfires were lit in almost all the hamlets of Poitou on the 
Eve of St. John. Peojile marched round them thrice, carrying 
a branch of walnut in their hand. Shepherdesses and children 
pas.scd sprigs of mullein [ycrbascuni) and nuts acro'ss the flames; 
the nuts were supposed to cure toothache, and the mullein to 
protect the cattle from sickness and sorcery. When the fire 
died down people took .some of the ashes home with them, 
cither to keep them in the house as a preservative against 
thunder or to scatter them on the fields for the purpose of 
destroying corn-cockles and darnel. Stones were also placed 
round the fire, and it was believed that the first to lift one of 

‘ IkVengur. Kuraucl, Kemimsfenees iuss to say that our old friend ISaa), 
f^putnifes </f la I'rnttnee, p. 142. Ikrl, or Beias fiBUrcs prominenlly in 

’ I.aUnel de la Salle, Cnyantet et ihU and many other accounts of llie 
l-ineniies tht Criilre de la Framt, i. Kuro|tean fire-festivals. 

78 .<yy. Thu writer adopts ihc absurd 

derivation of Jiiu'e from Janus. Need- * De Note, op- (it. p. 1 50. 
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these stones next morning would find under it the hair of St. 
John.‘ In Poitou also it used to be customary on the Eve 
of St. John to trundle a blazing wheel wrapt in straw over the 
fields to fertilise them.' This last custom is said to be now 
extinct,^ but it is still usual in Poitou to kindle fires on this 
day at cross-roads or on the heights. The oldest or youngest 
person present sets a light to the pile, which consists of broom, 
gorsc, and heath. A bright and crackling blaze shoots up, 
but soon dies down, and over it the young folk leap. They 
also throw stonc.s into it, picking the stone according to the 
size of the turnips that they wish to have that year. It is 
said that “ the good Virgin ” conies and sits on the prettiest 
of the stones, and next morning they see there her beautiful 
golilen tresses. At Lussac, in Poitou, the lighting of the 
midsummer bonfire is still an affair of some ceremony. A 
p)’ramid of faggots is piled round a tree or tall pole on the 
ground where the fair is held ; the priest goes in procession 
to the spot and kindles the pile. When prayers have been 
said and the clergy have withdrawn, the people continue to- 
march round the fire, telling their beads, but it is not till the 
flames have begun to die down that the youth jump over 
them. A brand from the midsummer bonfire is supposed 
to be a preservative against thunder.* 

In the department of Vienne the bonfire was kindlcil by 
the oldest man, and before the dance round the flames began 
it was the custom to pass across them a great bunch of mullein 
{bouillon blano') and a branch of walnut, which next morning 
before sunrise were fastened over the door of the chief cattle- 
shed.* A similar custom prevailed in the neighbouring de- 
partment of Dciix-Sevres ; but here it was the priest who 
kindled the bonfire, and old men used to put embers of the fire 

‘ (jueiry, “Sur Ivs usages ct Irnili- * 11 . Caiiliiz, tlieu gaulois ilu 
lions <lu Hoitou,'' soleil « le syni(iulisiii<; de Is roue,” 
lions fuiUiiS par la Sofiiti ReyaU Kesnc Aiih.'olr’i^que, iii, Hvrie, iv. 
Aniijuaim ilr Franu;, viii. (1829), p. (1884), |i- j6, boi« 3, 

4 SI -y. * b. I'ineau, Lt Felk-lm-,- dn i'oUeu 

^ IJKuii, in Ah'moirts dc hi Sotu'U (I'arls, I892), p. 499 sq. In I’erigord 
desAnluiuaire! dtPUardU, viii. (1845). tlic aai|i» of the niidsuniiner ijonfire aie 
p. 206 ; Cottsi, 0/. oV. p. 2i6 ; Laisnel seotehed for ihc hair of Uxj, Virgin 
de la &Ue, Croya/tces ft L/xendei du (t.'odel, Esstti sw hss fifes rtli^ieHSts, 
Cent’t de hi Frame, i. 83; Lecreur, p. 219). 

^■sqnisses du Bocage Normand, ii. “ I)e Nore, >■/. <it. j>. 149 sq. 
*25. Cortel, op. cie. p. 218 sq. 
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ill their wooden shoes as a preservative against many evils.’ 
In some towns and villages of Saintonge and Aunis, provinces 
of Western France now mostly comprised in the department 
of Charente InKrieure, the fires of St. John are still kindled 
on Midsummer Eve, but the custom is neither so common 
nor carried out with so much pomp and ceremony as formerly. 
Great quantities of wood used to be piled on an open space 
round about a huge post or a tree stripped of its leaves and 
branchc.s. Every one took care to contribute a faggot to the 
pile, and the whole population marched to the spot in pro- 
cession with the crucifi.M at their head and the priest bringing 
up the rear. The squire, or other person of high degree, put 
the torch to the pyre, and the priest blessed it In the 
southern and eastern parts of Saintonge children and cattle 
were passed through the smoke of the bonfires to preserve 
them from contagious diseases, and when the fire had gone 
out the people scuffled for the charred fragments of the 
great post, which they regarded as talismans against thunder. 
Next morning, on Midsummer Day, every shepherdess in 
the neighbourhood was up very early, for the first to drive 
her sheep over the blackened cinders and ashes of the great 
bonfire was sure to have the best flock all that year. Where 
the shepherds shrunk from driving their flocks through the 
smoke and flames of the bonfire they contented thcmselvc.s 
with marking the hinder-quarters of the animahs with a broom 
which had been blackened in the ashes.” 

In the mountainous part of Comminges, a province of 
Southern France, now comprised in the department of Haute 
Garonne, the midsummer fire is made by splitting open the 
trunk of a tall tree, stuffing the crevice with shavings, and 
igniting , the whole. A garland of flowers is fastened tqj 
the top of the tree, and at the moment when the fire is 
lighted the man who was last married has to climb up 
a ladder and bring the flowers down. In the flat 
parts of the same district the materials of the midsummer 
bonfires consist of fuel piled in the usual way ; but 

' Diipin, “ Notice sur quelques (eles (1823), p. 110. 
ct divertiuemens populoircs <lu d^pirte- 

iiiunt do? Deus-Sevres," M/moim el * J, L. M. Nofptes, Les mteurs 
Disierlaliom piihliJs far la SatUU d'autrt/»is ea SaiH/oii^ d eii Aunis 
Royale lUs Anlitfuaires de Frauet, iv. (Saintes, iSgi), pp. 72, 178 dj. 
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tlicy must be put together by men who Itave been married 
since the last midsummer festival, and each of these benedicts 
is obliged to lay a wreath of flowers on the top of the pile. 
In some districts of the French Pyrenees it is deemed 
tiecessary to leap nine times over the midsummer fire if 
you would be assured of prosperity.* In Provence the 
midsummer fires are still popular. Children go from door to 
door begging for fuel, and they are seldom sent empty away. 
Formerly the priest, the mayor, and the aldermen us^ to walk 
in procession to the bonfire, and even deigned to light it ; 
after which the assembly marched thrice round the burning 
pile, while the church bells pealed and rockets fizzed and 
sputtered in the air. Dancing began later, and the by- 
standers threw water on each other. At Ciotat, while the 
fire was blazing, the young people plunged into the sea and 
splashed each other vigorously. At Vitrolles they bathed 
ill a pond in order that they might not suffer from fever 
during the year, and at Saint«^- Maries they watered the 
horses to protect them from the itch.* At Aix a nominal 
king, chosen from among the youth for his skill in shooting 
at a popinjay, presided over the festival. He selected his 
own officers, and escorted by a brilliant train marched to the 
bonfire, kindled it, and was the first to dance round it 
Next day he distributed largesse to his followers. i|His 
reign lasted a year, during which he enjoyed certain privileges. 
He was allowed to attend the mass celebrated by the com- 
mander of the Knights of St. John on St. John’s Day ; the 
right of hunting was accorded to him ; and soldiers might 
nut be quartered in his house. At Marseilles also on this 
day one of the guilds chose a king of the badache or double 
axe ; but it docs not appear that he kindled the bonfire, 
which is said to have been lighted with great ceremony by 


' H. CaIcIim, “ I.C dieti snicil et le 
•ymbolismc de U toua,” Rcout Anki- 
iii, Sfric, ir. (1884), p. 30. 

* De Note, «>/. eit. p. 127. 

* De Nore, Cntlumcs, mythes ft 
traditiens des {•minees de Fratue, p. 
•9 r?. : Berengcr - Firaud, Remin- 
hcenets p,ipiilairts de la Pmienee, pp. 
I 35 'I 4 I- As to the custom nl Toulon, 
*ee Poncy. quoted hy Breuil, JiUmeiret 


de la Seeiltides Antifiiaires de PuardU, 
viii. (1845), |>. 190 note. TIm custom 
of drenching l>cople on this occasion 
with water used to prevail in TouJon, 
Marseilles, and oilier towns in the 
south of France. The was 

squirted from syringes, poured 00 the 
heads of passers-liy from windows, 
and so on. See Breuil, ep. cit. p. 237 
*?• 
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the pr^fet and other authorities.* In Belgium people jump 
over the midsummer bonfires as a preventive of colic, and 
they keep the ashes at home to hinder fire from breaking out.** 
The custom of lighting bonfires at midsummer has been 
observed in many parts of our own country. In the North 
of England these fires used to be lit in the open streets. 
Young and old gathered round them, and while the young 
leaped over the fires anti engaged in games, their ciders 
looked on and probably remembered with regret the days 
when they u-sed to foot it as nimbly. Sometimes the fires 
were kindled on the tops of high hills. The people also 
carried firebrands about the fields.^ We arc told that “ on 
midsummer’s eve, reckoned according to the old style, it was 
formerly the custom of the inhabitants, young and old, not 
only of Whalton, but of most of the adjacent villages, to 
collect a large cartload of whins and other combustible 
materials, which was draped by them with great rejoicing 
(a fiddler being seated on the top of the cart) into the 
village and erected into a pile. The people from the sur- 
rounding country assembled towards evening, when it was 
set on fire; and while the young danced around it, the 
elders looked on smoking their pipes and drinking their beer 
until it was consumed.” In a law-suit, which was tried in 
1878, the rector of Whalton gave evidence of the constant 
use of the village green for the ceremony since 1843. “ The 

bonfire,” he said, " was lighted a little to the north-east of the 
well at Whalton, and partly on the footpath, and people danced 
round it and jumped through it. That was never inter- 
tupted." The Rev. G. R. Hall, writing in 1879, says that 
“ the fire festivals or bonfires of the summer solstice at the 
Old Midsummer until recently were commemorated on 
Christenburg Crags and elsewhere by leaping through and 
dancing round the fires, as those who have been present 
have told mc.”^ In Herefordshire and Somersetshire the 

1 De Note, op. fit. p. so t/. ; * Tie Denham 7 >e<-«, edited liyj, 

Coriet, op. (it. pp. 418, *19 Hardy, ii. 34* sf., quoting .■trchaalegio 

* E. .Monseur, Folklore fFal/on, p. .Mioua, N.S., viii. 73, and the Fre- 
■ 30, !i4 1783, 1786, 1787. ivw/tw^iof the Keiuickshire NaluiaJisls' 

3 Brand, Foputar Aniiguiliej, i. 300 Oub, »i. 242 sq. Wballon is a village 
sq., 318, cp. pp. 305, 306^308^.; t-f Noftiuioibetland, not far front. 
S.'e. p. 512. Morpeth. 
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peasants used to make fires in the fields on Midsummer Eve 
“to bless the apples."' In Devonshire the custom of 
leaping over the midsummer fires was also observed.- In 
Cornwall bonfires were lit on Midsummer Eve and the 
people marched round them with burning torches, which 
they also carried from village to village. On Whiteborough, 
a large tumulus near Launceston, a huge bonfire used to be 
kindled on Midsummer Eve ; a tall summer pole with a 
large bush at the top was fixed in the centre of the bonfire.'' 
The Cornish fires at this season appear to have been com- 
monly lit on high and conspicuous hills, such as Tregonan, 
Godolphin, Carnwarth, and Cambrae. When it grew dusk 
on Midsummer Eve, old men would hobble away to some 
height whence they counted the fires and drew a presage 
from their number.' At Darowen in Wales small bonfires 
were kindled on Midsummer Eve." On the same day people 
in the Isle of Man were wont to light fires to the windward 
of every field, so that the smoke might pass over the corn ; 
and they folded their cattle and carried blazing furze or 
gorse round them several times." 

In Ireland, “on the Eves of St. John Baptist and St. 
Peter, they always have in every town a bonfire late in the 
evening, and carry about bundles of reeds fast tied and 
fired ; these being dry, will last long, and flame better than 
a torch, and be a pleasing divertive prospect to the distant 
beholder ; a stranger would go near to imagine the whole 
country was on fire.” ’ Another writer says of the South of 
Ireland ; “ On Midsummer’s Eve, every eminence, near which 
is a habitation, blazes with bonfires ; and round these they 
carry numerous torches, shouting and dancing."” An author 
who described Ireland in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century says : “ On the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s nativity, 

’ Aubrey, Rtmaiues CcnH'/itmt 
•uil /udaume, p. 96, cp. U., p. 26. 

'' Utud, ep. tit. i. 311. 

J «, i, 303, 318, 319: Uyer, 
arUith Papular Customs, p. 315. 

_ * J. Napier, Falk-lm-t, or Siipersfi- 
liens Belie/s in tic IVts/ of Scotland, p. 

^ 73 . quoting W. Bolreill’s Traditions 

VOL. lit 


and Uearthside Stones tf lllist Coru- 
toa/l. 

* Unuui, <•/. til. i. 318. 

• J. Train, .Ircousii ^ the Isle of 
Man, ii. 120. 

^ Ilrand, L 303, quoting Sir Henry 
nets’s Description of Westmeatk. 

” lirand, l.c., quoting the author of 
the Survey ef the South rf Ireland. 
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they make bonfires, and run along the streets and fields with 
wisps of straw blazing oii long [xiles to purify the air, wliich 
they think infectious by believing all the devils, spirits, 
ghosts, and hobgoblins fly abroad this night to hurt man- 
kind.”* Another writer states that he witnessed the festival 
in Ireland in 1783: " Exactly at midnight the fires began 
to appear, and taking advantage of going up to the leads of 
the house, which had a widely extended view, I saw on a 
radiu-s of thirty miles, all around, the fires burning on every 
eminence which the coujitry afforded. 1 had a further satis- 
faction in learning, from undoubted authority, that the people 
dance-d round the fires, and at the close went through these 
fires, and made their sons and daughters, together with their 
cattle, pass through the fire ; and the whole was conducted 
with religious solemnity.”- That the custom prevailed in 
full force as late as 1 867 appears from a notice in a news- 
paper of that date, which runs thus: “The old pagan fire- 
worship still survives in Ireland, though nominally in honour 
of St. John. On Sunday night bonfires were observed 
tliroughout nearly every county in the province of Leinster. 
In Kilkenny fires blazed on every hillside at intervals of 
about a mile. There were very many in the Queen's County, 
also in Kildare and Wexford. The effect in the rich sunset 
appeared to travellers very grand. The people assemble 
and dance round the fires, the children jump through the 
flamc-s, and in former times live coals were carried into the 
corn-fields to prevent blight.”*' In County Leitrim on St. 
John's Eve, which is called Bonfire Day, fires are still lighted 
alter dusk on the hills and along the sides of the roads.* 
All over Kerry the same thing continues to be done, though 
not so commonly as of old. Small fires were made across 
the road, and to drive through them brought luck for the year. 
Cattle were also driven through the fires. On Lettcrmorc 
Island, in South Connemara, some of the ashc.s from the 
midsummer bonfire arc thrown on the fields to fertilise 

* Branil, i. JOS, quoting the author ’ Hycr, Urii'nh PoZ-ular Ciisfems, p. 
of the Contkd Pilgrim's Pi^image 321 ry., quoling the /./t'lV/ae/ 
inia IreUtml. of June 29th, 1S67. 

> Ikan>l, i. 304, quoting The CtntU- * L. L. Duno.in. “ Kurllier Notes 
man's Maga-.ins, I'ebru.iry > 795 , p. from 0 )iinly Leitrim," v. 

124. (>S 94 i. I>- t 93 - 
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them.' One writer ini'orms us that in Munster anil Con- 
naught a bone must always be burned in the fire ; for other- 
wise the people believe that the fire will bring no luck. He 
adds that in many places sterile beasts and human beings are 
pa.ssed through the fire, and that as a boy he himself jumped 
through the fire “ for luck.” * 

Lady Wilde’s account of the midsummer festival in Ireland 
is picturesque and probably correct in substance, although she 
docs not cite her authorities. As it contains some interesting 
features which are not noticed by the other writers on Ireland 
whom I have consulted, I will quote the greater part of it in 
full. "In ancient times,” .she says, “the sacred fires were lighted 
with great ceremony on Midsummer Eve, and on that night 
all the people of the adjacent country kept watcli on the 
western promontory of Howth, and the moment the first 
flash was seen from that spot the fact of ignition was 
announced with wild cries and cheers repeated from village 
to village, when all the local fires began to blaze, and 
Ireland was circled by a cordon of flame rising up from 
every hill. Then the dance and song began round every 
fire, and the wild hurralis filled the air with the most frantic 
revelry. Many of these ancient customs are still continued, 
and the fires arc still lighted on St. John’s Eve on every hill 
in Ireland. When the fire has burned down to a red glow 
the young men slrij) to the waist and leap over or through 
the flames ; this is done backwards and forwards several 
times, and he who braves the greatest blaze is considered 
the victor over the powers of evil, and Is greeted with 
tremendous applause. When the fire burns still lower, the 
young girls leap the flame, and those who leap clean over 
three times back and forward will be certain of a speedy 
marriage and good luck in after-life, with many children. 
The married womcii then walk through the linc.s of the 
burning embers ; and when the fire is nearly burnt and 
trampled down, the yearling cattle arc driven through the 
hot ashes, and their back is singed with a lighted hazel twig. 
Tli^ rods are kept safely afterwards, being con.sidcrcd of 

' -A. C. ll.idiJon, “ A lalch of Ifisli * G. H. Kinahan, “ Notes on Irish 
Foltf-lorc,’’ Folk-lari, iv. {1S93), pji. Kolk-lure,'' /•W-Zare A’ft-crrf. iv..(lS!iiJ, 
^51^:359. p. 97. 
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immense power to drive the cattle to and fro from the 
watering-places. As the fire diminishes the shouting grows 
fainter, and the song and the dance commence ; while pro- 
fessional story-tellers narrate tales of fairy-land, or of the 
good old times long ^o, when the kings and princes of 
Ireland dwelt amongst their own people, and there was food 
to cat and wine to drink for all comers to the feast at the 
king’s house. When the crowd at length separate, every 
one carries home a brand from the fire, and great virtue is 
attached to the lighted hrone which is safely carried to the 
house without breaking or falling to the ground. Many 
contests also arise amongst the young men ; for whoever 
enters his house first with the sacred fire brings the good 
luck of the year with him.” * 

In Scotland the traces of midsummer fires are few. We 
are told by a writer of the eighteenth century that “ the 
midsummer-even fire, a relict of Druidism,” was kindled in 
some parts of the county of Perth." Another writer of the 
same period, describing what he calls the Druidical festivals 
of the Highlanders, says that “the least considerable of 
them is that of midsummer. In the Highlands of Perth- 
shire there are some vestiges- of it. The cowherd goes three 
times round the fold, according to the course of the sun, 
with a burning torch in his hand. They imagined this 
rite had a tendency to purify their herds and flocks, and to 
prevent diseases. At their return the landlady makes arr 
entertainment for the cowherd and his associates.”* In the 
north-east of Scotland, down to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, farmers used to go round their lands with 
burning torches about the middle of June.* At the village 
of Tarbolton in Ayrshire a bonfire has been annually kindled 
from time immemorial on the evening of the first Monday 
after the eleventh of June. A noted cattle-market was 
formerly held at the fair on the following day. The bonfire 


^ Lady Wilde, Afirieni Lti’cmb, ^ John Ramsay, of Ochtertyre, Seat- 
Mystic Charms, and SuftrsSUitms land and ScBtsmtn in the Bighlienlh 
Ireland, ii. 214^^. Century, edited by A. Allardyce, ii. 

* A. Johnstone, descdtni^lbe parish 436. 
of Moociuhiuer in Perihshue, in Sin. < Shaw, in Pennant’s “Tout in Scot- 
clair's Statistical Account cf Scotland, land," printed in Pinkerton’s Voya.ps 
xsi. 145. and Travels, ili. 136. 
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is still lit at the gloaming by the lads and lasses of the 
village on a high mound or hillock just outside of the 
village. Fuel for it is collected by the lads from door to 
door. The youth dance round the fire and leap over the 
fringes of it. The many cattle-drovcrs who used to assemble 
for the fair were wont to gather round the blazing pile, 
smoke their pipes, and listen to the young folk singing in 
chorus on the hillock. Afterwards they wrapped themselves 
in their plaids and slept round the bonfire, which was 
intended to last all night.' Morcsin states that on St. Peter’s 
Day, which is the twenty-ninth of June, the Scotch ran 
about with lighted torches on mountains and high grounds,^ 
and towards the end of the eighteenth century the parish 
minister of Loudoun, a district of Ayrshire whose “bonny 
woods and braes” have been sung by Burns, wrote that 
“the custom still remains among-st the herds and young 
people to kindle fires in the high grounds, in honour of 
Bcltan. Beltan, which in Gaelic signifies Baal, or Bets-fire, 
was anticntly the time of this solemnity. It is now kept on 
St. Peter's day.” s 

Far more important in Scotland, however, than the mid- 
summer fires were the bonfires kind^d on Allhallow Even 
or Hallowe’en, that is on the thirty-first of October, the 
day preceding All Saints or Allhallows’ Day. As these 
Hallowe’en bonfires belong to the class of celebrations with 
which \vc are here concerned, we may interrupt our ex- 
amination of the midsummer festivals to notice them. Like 
the Beltane fires on the first of May, they seem to have 
prevailed most commonly in the Perthshire Highlands. On 
the evening of Hallowe’en “ the young people of every hamlet 
assembled upon some eminence near the houses. There thej' 
made a bonfire of fcrn.s or other fuel, cut the same day, which 
from the feast was called Bavth-nag or Savuag, a fire of rest 


' rroin notes kindly furnished to 
me bj the Kev. J, C. Hi{;i;ins, parish 
minister of TnrlwUon. Mr. Higgins 
mlds thsit he knows of no superstition 
eonnecled with the fire, and no tm- 
ditioD of its origin. I ^-i«tc<l the 
of the bonSic in 1898, Inil, as 
**>ls«nia* says (vni. 41. f>) in sinsilax 
imicumstanccs. "I ilid not iiappcn to 


arrive at the season of the festival,” 
Indued the snow wns falling thick as 
I Iruilgetl (o the village through the 
bc.ouliful woods of 'Mlw Castle o' 
Montgomery " immortalised Ity Bums. 

* Quoted by Mannhnrdt, Sauni- 
p. 512. 

^ G. Lawtie, in Sinclair's Slalisfieai 
.licpiml StollaiiilyXxx. 105. 
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and pleasure. Around it was placed a circle of stones, one 
for each person of the families to whom they belonged. 
And when it grew dark the bonfire was kindled, at which a 
loud shout was set up. Then each person taking a torch of 
ferns or sticks in his hand, ran round the fire exulting ; and 
sometimes they went into ihc adjacent fields, where, if there 
was another company, they visited the bonfire, taunting the 
others if inferior in any rcsjKrct to themselves. After the 
fire wa.s burned out thc>’ rcliirncil home, where a feast was 
prepared, and the rcmain<!er of the evening was spent in 
mirth and diversions of various kinds. Next mornmg they 
repaired betimes to the bonfire, where the situation of the 
Stones was examined with much attention. If any of them 
were misplaced, or if the print of a foot could be discerned 
near any particular stone, it was imagined that . the person 
for whom it was set would not live out the year. Of late 
years this is less attended to, but about the beginning of the 
present century It was regarded as a sure prediction. The 
Hallowe’en fire is still kept up in some parts of the Low 
Country ; but on the western coast and in the isles it is 
never kindled, though the night is spent in merriment and 
entertainments.”* In ihe Perthshire parish of Callander, 
which includes the now famous pass of the Trossachs open- 
ing out on the winding and wooded shores of the lovely 
Loch Katrine, the Hallowe’en bonfires were still kindled 
down to near the end of the eighteenth century. When the 
fire had died down, the ashes were carefully collected in the 
form of a circle, and a stone was put in, near the cir- 
cumference, for every person of the several families interested 
in the bonfire. Next morning, if any of these stones was 
found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure that 
the person represented by it was fey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve month.s from Uiat day.* In the 
parish of Lc^ierait, which covers the beautiful valley of 
the Tummcl, one of the faire.st regions of all Scotland, the 
Hallowe’en fire was somewlial different. Faggots of heath, 

' Jolin Kamsay ot Ocblcrtyic, Snl. ihc i-iuhlecnili ccntuiy. 
litnU and Stolsnidi in the Eighteenth * J. Rolierlson, in Sinclair’s Slat- 
Century, eiUtcel by A. Allanlyce, iL istka! Aecouut af StoHaml, xi. 621 
437 S'). This account wns written in ig. 
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broom, and the dressings of flax were kindled and carried on 
poles by men, who ran with them round the villages, attended 
b)’ a crowd. As soon as one fa^ot was burnt out. a fresh 
one was lighted and fastened to the pole. Numbers of these 
blazing faggots were often carried about together, and when 
the night happened to be dark, they formed a splendid 
illumination/ Hallowe’en fires were also lighted in some 
parts of the north-cast of Scotland. Villagers and farmers 
alike must have their fire. In the villages the boys went 
from house to house and begged a peat from each house- 
holder, generally with the words. ‘‘Ge’s a peat t’ burn the 
witches.” When the peats and other fuel had been got 
together, the)’ were piled in a heap and set on fire. Then 
each of the j ouths, one after another, laid himself down on the 
ground as near to the fire as he could without being burned, 
and thus Ivitig allowed the smoke to roll over him. The 
others ran llirough the .smoke and jumped over their prostrate 
comrade. When the fire had gone out, the ashes were scattered, 
tlic boys vying with each other who should scatter the most. 
After that they continued to run through them and to pelt 
each other \\ ith the charred peats. At each farm the spot 
chosen for the bonfire was a.s high as, conveniently possible; 
and the proceedings at it were much the same as at the 
village bonfires. The lads of one farm, when their own fire 
was burnt out, sometimes went to a neighbouring fire and 
helped to kick the ashes about." 

In the northern part of Wales, that other great Celtic 
region of Britain, it used also to be customarj' for every 
family to make a great bonfire called Coel Coeth on Hallow- 
e’en. The fire was kindled on the most conspicuous spot 
near the house ; and when it had nearly gone out every one 
iJtrew into the ashes a white stone, which he had fir.st marked. 
Then having said their prayers round the fire, they went 

Next morning, as soon as they were up, they came to 

' A Stewart, in Sinclair’s St'UiUka! kin<]le<l, and guanIcU Uy the male part 
Arivunt ^ Seeilaud, v, S4 sj. of the family. .Societies were formed, 

* W. Gregor, l-elk-hrf e/ O k Xtnih- Tither by pique or humour, to scatter 
£ajl^ Stallaiik, p. 167 s,]. AditTcrctit certain fires, aiiJ the attack and defence 
witcprelation is put wjxm this last were often comluctcd with art and 
WitM by another writer, who, in with fury" (A. Johnstone, in Sinclair's 
scribing ibe Hallowe'en customs «>f Sliithliial AKeunt ^ Sxtlland, *xi. 
auchan, cays: ‘'The hallow fire wa.- 146). 
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stock, probably dates from a period before their dispersion, or 
at least from a time when alien races had not yet driven 
home the wedges of separation between them.^ 

But it is time to return to the midsummer festival and 
to pass from the cloudy homes of the Celt to sunnier climes. 
All over Spain great bonfires called tumes arc still lit on 
Midsummer Eve. They are kept up all night, and the 
children leap over them in a certain rhythmical way which 
is said to resemble the ancient dances. On the coast, people 
at this season plunge into the sea ; in the inland districts 
the villagers go and roll naked in the dew of the meadows, 
which is supposed to be a sovereign preservative against 
diseases of the skin. On this evening, too, girls who would 
pry into the future put a vessel of water on the sill out- 
side their window ; and when the clocks strike twelve, 
the>' break an egg in the water and see, or fancy they 
see, in the shapes assumed by the pulp, as it blends 
with the liquid, the likeness of future bridegrooms, 
castles, coffins, and so forth. But generally, as might 
perhaps have been expected, the obliging exhibits the 
features of a bridegroom.® In Corsica on the Eve of St. 
John the people set fire to the trunk of a tree or to a whole 
tree, and the young men and maidens dance round the 
blaze, which is called fucaraia? We have seen that at 
Ozieri, in Sardinia, a great bonfire is kindled on St John’s 
Eve, and that the young people dance round it* Passing 
to Italy, we find that the midsummer fires arc still lighted 

> It i« worth noting that in lh« The fires on St. John a Eve in Spain are 

French <le]i»rtnicnt of Iteux-Sevics mcnlkmeU also liy Kranil, /’e/"''"'' 
yowng people used to assemUe in the lifuifus, i. JI7. (iriinm inferred the 
fieliis All Saint*' Day (the first of cpslom from a pM.agc in .t romance 
November} and kindle ct®** ^ (lieiiltfhe Mytkohek,* i. 5 *^)- 

ferns, ihoms, leaves, and stubble, at roll in the «l«w on ihv moroing ol 
which they roasted ehcstnins. They St. John's Day i* a cure for diseasef 
nI»o (huiecd round the fires and in- of the skin in Normantly, I’crigord, 
dulgcd in noisy poaiimefi. Sec Itaron and the Ahruw.o, as well as in Spain 
Dupiii, in M'mtires puhlilis par h (Lectuur, liu Uteage Ner- 

•W/tVr Rpya/e drs Antit^uairrs tic mand, ii. St Dc Norc, CetiiitmeSt 
Rrara. iv. (1823), p. 108. mythes el IraiUtiens ties pivt'inees tU 

* l.citcr from Dr. Otero .Veevado of France, p. 150; I'inamorc, Credense, 
Jtadriil, published ill /<■ /irwr/i, Septem- Vsi e Costumi Akruixsi, p. 157). 
her i8i)8. An extract from the news- ^ (iubcmalis, Mylkettgieiics Plantes, 
paper was sent me, but without mention i. 185. 
ufthedayofthemonth when it appearol. * .Alxive, vol. ii. p. 1 * 7 - 
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stock, probably dates from a period before tlicir dispersion, or 
at least from a time when alien races had not yet driven 
home the wedges of separation between them.* 

But it is time to return to the midsummer festival and 
to pass from the cloudy homes of the Celt to sunnier climes. 
All over Spain great bonfires called Ittmes arc still lit on 
Midsummer Eve. They arc kept up all night, and the 
children leap o\’cr them in a certain rhythmical way which 
is said to resemble the ancient dances. On the coast, people 
at this season plunge into the sea ; in the inland districts 
the villagers go and roll naked in the dew of the meadows, 
which is supposed to be a sovereign preservative against 
diseases of the skin. On this evening, too, girls who would 
I'ry into the future put % vessel of water on the sill out- 
.side their window ; and when the clocks strike twelve, 
they break an egg in the water and see, or fancy they 
see, in the shapes assumed by the pulp, as it blends 
with the liquid, the likeness of future bridegrooms, 
castles, coffins, and so forth. But generally, as might 
perhaps have been expected, the obliging egg exhibits the 
features of a bridegroom.* In Corsica on the Eve of St. 
John the people set fire to the trunk of a tree or to a whole 
tree, and the young men and maidens dance round the 
blaze, wltich is called ftuaraia} We have seen that at 
Ozieri, in Sardinia, a great bonfire is kindled on St. John’s 
Eve, and that the young people dance round it^ Passing 
to Italy, we find that the midsummer fires are still lighted 

' II worth nciling that in ihe The fins on Si. John's Kve in S(>ain are 
rruncli deparlnient of I)cux-Scvrcs mentioned also l>y Hranit, I’apiilai- /hi- 
7o>ing ]>co|i1e uscrl to as-scmble in the tiquilics, i. J17. tiriiiim inferred the 
fields on All Saints' Day (the first of custom from a pas.agc in a romance 
Novemlrcr) and kindle Brcal fires of {DrnISihe i. 518). To 

lerni, thorns, lenvoii, and btuhble, at roll in the <lcw on the morning; of 
which they roasted chestnuts. Tliey St- John’s Day is a cure for diseases 
also (lanced round (he fires and in* of the skin in Normandy, I’vrigord, 
tlulgcd in noisy paKlimcs, See llnron nnd the .Mrruuo, as well ns in Spain 
P'lpin, in M'moiivs puh/ii'es /or At (Leceeur, Hsiiiihs.s iln tixagt Far- 
RoyaU lies Anlii/uairfs d{ maud. ii. 8; Dc Norc, CeiifHmei, 
h'raHff, Iv, (182}), p. 108. mylhts <t InulilioHS des frtt'iuees dt 

Ixriter from l)f. Olero Acevado of /■'ran.x, p. 150 ; I'inamorc, CredtHse, 
Madrid, published in A,- 7fmps, Scpiem- Usi c Coslnmi Ahrmiesi, p. 157). 

^ 1898. An eximcl from lire itews- ^ tlnljcmalis, ytylkalagiedts iHantts, 
|»pcr was sent me, but without mcnljon i. 185. 
•flhed.ayofthemonlhwlicnilappeare'l. ^ Above, vol. ii. p. 127 - 
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on St. John’s Eve in many parts of the Abruzzo. They are 
commonest in the territory which was inhabited in antiquity 
by the Vestini ; they arc rarer in the land of the ancient 
Marsi, and they disappear entirely in the lower valley of the 
Sangro. For the most part, the fires arc fed with straw and 
dry grass, and arc kindled in the fields near the villages or 
on high ground. As they blaze up, the people dance round 
or over them. In leaping across the flames the boys cry 
out, “ St. John, preserve my thighs and legs!" Formerly 
it used to be common to light the bonfires also in the 
towns in front of churches of St. John, and the remains of 
tite sacred fire were carried home by the people ; but this 
custom has mostly fallen into disuse. However, at Cclano 
the practice is still kept up of taking brands and ashes from 
the bonfires to the housc.s, although the fires are no longer 
kindled in front of the churches, but merely in the streets.’ 
At Orvieto the midsummer fires %verc specially excepted 
from the prohibition directed against bonfires in general.* 

In Greece, the custom of kindling fires on St. John’s E% c 
and jumping over them is said to be still universal. One 
reason assigned for it is a wish to escape from the fleas.* 
According to another account, the women cry out, as they 
leap over the fire, “ I leave my sins behind me." * In Lesbos 
the fires arc usually lighted by threes, and the people spring 
thrice over them, each with a stone on his head, saying, “ I 
Jump the hare’s fire, my head a stone!"'’ In Calymnos the 
midsummer fire is supposed to ensure abundance in the 
coming year as well as deliverance from fleas, The people 
dance round the fires singing, with stones on their heads, 
and then jump over the blaze or the glowing embers. When 
the fire is burning low, they throw the stones into it ; and 
when It is nearly out, they make cros.ses on ihcir legs and 

■ Finaiiiore, Credemt, Uti c Costumi w.it«r at miiUiunmer (ftlove, ji. 

(I’alenno, 1896), p. ^ Gtiilim, lii-utsihe Mythu/ogie,^ i. 

In ihc Abruzzu water also is sa|>pose<l 518. 

to acquire Cdciarn marvellous and licn«. ’ \V. R. 1 ‘aton, in /•'olk-hre, li. 
Rcenc propciiies on Si. John's Night. (1891), p. 128. Tlie custom was rc> 
lienee many people make a point a< ported to me when 1 was in Greece in 
lulhin^’ in the sea or a river at that 1890 (/'o/^./arv, i. (1890}. p, 520]. 
ssasiin, csi'ccially at the moment of J Orinim. Dtuhihc .J/j'Ma/tifrV,* i. 
sunrise, tiee Ksnanrore, a/, tit. pp. 519. 

I 38-160. We may compare the I'ro- ® George.-tkis et I'ineaii, l-'oik-torf lit- 
veni;nl custom of t>a(hing and splashii^ l.esl<es, p. 308, 
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then go straightway and bathe in the sca.‘ tn Cos the lads 
and lasses dance round the bonfires on St. John's Eve. 
Each of the lads binds a black stone on his head, signifying 
that he wishes to become as strong as the stone. Also they 
make the sign of the crass on their feet and legs and jump 
over the fire.- On Mid.sunimcr Eve the Greeks of Macedonia 
light fire.s after supper in front of their gates. The garlands, 
now faded, which were hung over the doors on May Day, 
arc taken down and ca.st into the flames, after which the 
young folk leap over the blaze, fully persuaded that St. 
John’s fire will not burn them.* Even the Mohammedans 
of .Algeria aiid Morocco arc reported to have kindled great 
midsummer bonfires of straw, into which they kept throwing 
incense and spices the .whole night, Invoking the divine 
blessing on their fruit-trees.'* From the Old World the 
midsummer fires have been carried across the Atlantic to 
America. In Brazil people Jump over the fires of St. John, 
and at this season they can take hot coals in their mouths 
without burning themselves." in Bolivia on the Eve of St. 
John it is usual lo see bonfires lighted on the hills and even 
in the streets of the capital La I’az. The writer who reports 
the custom adds that he cannot say whether it ^yas in- 
troduced by the Spaniards, or was prevalent before the 
conquest.'' 

It remains to show' that the burning of effigies of human 
beings in the midsummer fires was not uncommon, .^t 
Rottenburg in Wurtemberg, down to the beginning of the 
present century, a ceremony was observed on Midsummer 
Day which was called “ beheading the angel-man." A stump 
was driven into the ground, wrapt with straw, and fashioned 
into the rude likcnc-ss of a human figure, with arms, head, 


' W. K, I'nloii, in Folk-lure, \i. 
j'B95li !>■ 94- Etum iliu stones ensl 
into the firv omens may pcrhn]w In.* 
'imwn, as in Scotlniiil, Woles, ami 
I’robftbly Hriltany. See nlx>ve, pi>. 
aSo, i94, 29 $ !<}. 

* W. U, fJ. kouse, " Polklorc from 
the Southern Sporades," /■'ulk-lvre, x. 
1*899), |j. 179. 

■' Lucy M. J, ti.-irnelt, 7 '&e ll'omoi 
Turkey and their /■oik - loir, Ike 
Chrittiait Womc/t, p. 122. 


■* O. Ferr.iro, .Sii/vrilhioHl, mi ‘ 
[•roferl’i Mou/errin! , p. 34 jy., refer- 
ring 10 Alvise (In t'ail.ininsl'i. Reladmi 
del d'. ffrieit in Rainusio. 

* K. von <Ien Siciiicn, Unter den 
Ealur-t'olkeru Zeiili-al-l‘insilieiis, p. 
S6l. 

" D. Forbes, “ On the Ayranra 
Indians of Holivia and reru,”/i«»«o/ 

Ike Elhiiedogieal Setieiy of London, 
iL <1870), i>. 235. 
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and face. This was the angcl-man ; round about him wood 
was piled tip. The boys, armed with swords, assembled in 
crowds, covered the figure completely over with flowers, and 
eagerly awaited the signal. When the pile of wood was 
fired and the angcl-man burst into a blaze, the word was 
given and all the boys fell upon him with their swords and 
hewed the burning figure in pieces. Then they leaped back- 
wards and forwards over the fire.* In some parts of the 
Tyrol a straw-man is carted about the village on Midsummer 
Day and then burned. He is called the Loiter, which has 
been corrupted into Luther.* In French Flanders down to 
1789 a straw figure representing a man was always burned 
in the midsummer bonfire, and the figure of a woman was 
burned on Si. Peter’s Day, the twenty-ninth of June.* At 
Gratz on the twenty-third of June the common people used 
to make a puppet called the TaUrmann, which they dragged 
to the blcaching-ground, and pelted with burning besoms till 
it took fire.* In some parts of Russia a figure of Kupalo is 
burtied or throvtii into a stream on St. John’s Night.’' The 
Russian custom of carrying a straw effigy of Kupalo over 
the midsummer bonfire has been already described.'" 

The best general explanation of these European firc- 
festivals seems to be the one given by Mannhardt, namely, 
that they are sun-charms Or magical ceremonies intended to 
ensure a proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and 
plants. Wc have seen that .savages resort to charms for 
making sunshine," and it is no wonder that primitive man in 
Europe has done the same. Indeed, when wc consider the 
cold and cloudy climate of Europe during a great part of the 
year, we shall find it natural that sun-charms should have 
played a much more prominent part among the superstitious 
practices of European peoples than among those of savages 
who live nearer the equator. This view of the festivals is 
supported by various arguments drawn partly from the 

■ Birlingcr, VMUkilmlUkrs aus p. 364; Wolf, ;itr litiilschtn 

Sch-.uahen, ii. lootf.t H.K. p. Si3ry. Mylkal^f, ii. 3921 H.K. p. 5:3. 

• Zingaclc, Situ-u. eic., tks i /f A" p S 13 

ff'I. ^ 

^ Madame Clcmcni, f/htoin dfS V* 240. 

files (Mks d relii^fHses. etc., du IX'- ® Atwve, toI. ii. p. 105. 

parUnu-nl da AVr./ (Cambrni, 1S36), ' ,\l>ove, vol. i- p. 115 sijq. 
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rites themselves, partly from the induence which tliey are 
believed to exert upon the weather and on vegetation. For 
example, the custom of rolling a burning wheel down a hill- 
side, which is often observed at these times, seems a very 
natural imitation of the sun’s course in the sky, and the 
imitation is especially appropriate on Midsummer Day when 
the .sun’s annual declension begins.' Not less graphic is the 
mimicry of his apparent revolution by swinging a burning 
tar-barrel round a |)olc.* The custom of throwing biasing 
discs, shaped like suns, into the air is probably also a piece 
of imitative magic. In these, as in so many cases, the magic 
force is supposed to take effect through mimicry or sympathy ; 
by imitating the desired result you actually produce it ; by 
counterfeiting the sun’s progress through the heavens you 
really help the luminary to pursue his celestial journey with 
punctuality and despatch. The name "fire of heaven,” by 
which the midsummer fire is sometimes popularly known,* 
clearly indicates a consciousness of the connection between 
the earthly and the heavenly flame. 

Again, the manner in which the fire appears to have 
been originally kindled on thc.se occasions favours the view 
tliat it was intended to be a mock-sun. For, as various 
scholars have seen,' it is highly probable that originally at 
thc.se festivals fire was universally obtained by the friction of 
two pieces of wood. VVe have seen that this is still the case 
in some places both at the Ea.ster and midsummer fires, and 
that it is expressly stated to have been foimerly the case at 
the Beltane fires.* But what makes it almost certain that 
this was once the invariable mode of kindling the fire at 
these periodic festivals is the analogy of the need -fires. 
Need-fires are kindled, not at fixed periods, but on occasions 
of special distrc.ss, particularly at the outbreak of a murrain, 

1 Od the wheel as an emblem of ihe * fiirlm{;cr, V'elksikHtH/Kiis aus 
tun, see Grimm, Deulsckt .Svhtw&!w, ii. 57, 97 } R.K. p. 510 i 

11.585; H. GaiJoe, “ Le dieu gauluis cp. I'aneer, RtUrag ziir ieutKhen 
du soleU et le symboHsme de la roue,” Mylkaltgit, ii. 240. 

Revtu ArekMegiiiiu, iiL sdrie, iv. ■* Cp. Grimm, 1. 521; Welf, 

(1884), p. 14 iqi/. In the old Mexican lUitrage iiii- dculscktn Mylhthgit, U. 
picture-books the sun U ofteo repre- 389; Ad. Kuhn, Hcrakkunjt da 
sented as a wheel of many colours (E. /-Via'/-r,-pp.4irV-<47< W. Maanhaidt, 

J. Payne, Hislvry of the Reta IVor/d H.K. p. 521. 

tailed Amerka, i. 521). '• .Sec above, pp. 258, 260 ry., 272, 

Above, p. 272. 275, 276. 
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and the cattSe arc driven through the nccd-firc, just as they 
are sometimes driven through the midsummer fircs.^ Now, 
the need-fire has almost always been produced by the friction 
of wood and sometimes by the revolution of a wheel ; in 
MuU, for example, it was made by turning an oaken wheel 
over nine oaken spindles from east to west, that is, in the 
direction of the sun* It is a plausible conjecture that the 
wheel employed to produce the need-fire represents the sun ; * 
and if the spring and midsummer fires were originally pro- 


‘ On ibc nenl-rires, see Grimm, 
/3..1/. i. SOI jyy. ; Woir, <1/. cU. i. 
Il6 sq., ii. 37S sqq. ; Kuhn, of-, ill. 
]), 4t sifi/. ; h.K. i). 518 iqq. : Kelly, 
Curiosilu! of Iiiilo-Euroficait TradUiou 
and Holk-hre, p. 48 sqq. \ Ellun, Ori- 
gins of English Historj/t p- 293 N- ! 
J ahn, Die dcutsehtn O^e-rgein-dneke 
bei Atkerbau nnd ViehsucU, p. 26 sqq. 

® Gtimm, D.M.* i. 506. The fire 
was made on the lop of Cammooc 
Hill, every common fire in every house 
within sighl of (he hill having been 
previriusly extinguished. In 1767 a 
deluy in the production of the need-fire 
was nttriliuted to the obstinacy of one 
liouselioider wlio would not let his 
fires be pul cml. The rule that oil 
lircs ill llie nL-ighisiurhood must be 
extinguished while the need-tire is 
Uein^r Tunde is common to Scotland 
and Germany. Sec Martin, “ Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land,” in riiiterlon's l~oyngrs auil 
Travels, iii. fill; litinim, D.M.^ i. 

502, 503, 504. 307 ! Colshorn, Sag.-u 
nnd fitiirfhen fl laiiover, 1S54I, p. 
234 ry. 1 Priihle, //n'ui/Air (l.eijisic, 
1S55), p, 74 sq. In I'riihle's account 
we read how in a village near Quedlin- 
burg the kindling of the nve<l-lirc was 
impelled by a niglu-lighi burning in the 
parsonage ; liow tlic (leople knocked at 
the window and begged earnestly, but 
in vain, that the lighi might Ite vx- 
tin;,'mshcd ; .iildihnw their hope of 
priMlaciiig the need-fire revived towards 
morning whe.i the nighl-light went out 
of itself. .\iCofding In one account, 
in the Higlilaiid.s of Scotland tiie rule 
that all coiiioinu lircs must Iw pieri- 
oualy exibigiii'hed applieil ouly to the 
houses silii.ite.l between the two nearest 


running streams (Kelly, Ciirlesilies of 
Jndo-EwvD'nn Tindilion and Eolk-lere, 
p. 53 sq.). In Bulgaria also every fire 
in the village must be extinguished 
before the need-fire is kindled; even 
siiiokir^ is forbidden. Two naked 
men produce the fire by rubbing dry 
branches together in the forest ; nnd 
with the flame thus elicited they light 
two fires, one on each side of a cross- 
road haunleil by woKcs. The callle 
are then driven between the two fires, 
from whicli glowing embers are aflei'- 
wards taken to rekindle ihe cold hearths 
in the houses (A. Strausx, DU Kulgaren, 
p. 198). In Caithness the men who 
kindled the need-fire had previously to 
divest themselves of ail meial (Jamieson, 
Dutlonary of the Scettisk Langtiagi',s.v. 
“ Keiil-lire,” vol. iii. p. 349 sq., cd. 
Loogmuir and Donaldson), In .some 
of Ihe Hebrides the men who made the 
need-fire had to be eighty-one in nuaiber 
nnd all married ; they worked at rubbing 
the two plariks together by relays of nine 
men ala time (Marlin, l.c.). Sometimes 
the lire is produced, not by the friction 
Ilf iwoinecesofwood, but by tbs fiction 
Ilf a rupe on wood. In the lialberstadl 
district tlie rupe had to Ire pulled by 
two chaste hoys (Grimm, D.,\l.*\. 504). 
It is rcpiirteil, contrary to the uval 
cavloni, that near WuifenbUltel the 
need -fire iiad to be struck iiy the 
suilili frum the cold anvil (14, Andree, 
Hidiinsihoeifyr Valkskttnde, p. 31 4). 
In England the need-fire is said to 
have lieeii kindled at Birlluy witliiu 
llie last half-century [The DcHham 
Tintls, ii. 342 ; compare Hid. pp. £0, 

a^.'i ’<!■)■ 

* This is the view of Grimm, Wolf, 
Kuhn, Kelly, and Mannhardt. 
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cluccd in the same way, it would be a confirmation of the 
view that they were originally sun-charms. In point of fact 
there is, as Kuhn has pointed out,* .some evidence to show 
that the midsummer fire was originally thus produced. We 
have seen that many Hungarian swineherds make fire on 
Midsummer Eve by rotating a wheel round a wooden axle 
wrapt in hemp, and that they drive their pigs through the 
fire thus madc,^ At Obcrmcdlingen, an Swabia, the ‘‘fire of 
heaven," as it was called, was made on St Vitus’s Day (the 
fifteenth of June) by igniting a cart-wheel, which, smeared 
with pitch and plaited with straw, was fastened on a pole 
tweh'o feet high, the top of the pole being inserted in the 
nave of the wheel. This fire was made on the summit of 
the mountain, and as the flame a.sccnded, the people uttered 
a set form of ^^•or<l.s, with eyes and arms directed heaven- 
ward,' Here the fixing of a wheel on a pole and igniting it 
suggests that originally the fire was produced, as in the ease 
of the need-fire, by the revolution of a M'hecl. The day on 
which the ceremony takes place (the fifteenth of June) is 
near midsummer ; and we have seen that in Masureii fire is 
or used to be actually made on Midsummer Day by turning 
a wheel rapidly about an oaken pole, though it is not said 
that the new fire so jiroduced is used to light a bonfire. 

Once more, the influence which these bonfires are sup- 
posed to exert orr the weather and on vx^etation, goe.s to 
show that they arc sun-charms, since the cPfects ascribed to 
them arc identical with those of .sunshine. Thus, we have 
seen that in the Vosges Mountains the people believe that 
the midsummer fires help to preserve the fruits of tlic earth 
and ensure good crops. In Sweden the warmth or cold of 
the coming .season is inferred from the direction in which the 
flarae.s of the May Day bonfire arc blown ; if they blow to 
the south, it will be warm, if to the north, cold. Ko doubt 
at present the direction of the flames is rcgardcti merely as 
an augury of the weather, not as a mode of influencing it. 
But we may be pretty .sure that this is one of the eases in 
which magic has dwindled into divination. So in the Eifel 
Moimtains, when the smoke blows toward.s the com-fields, 

■ /leraUimft lies fiuers,- ]i. 47. 

* See above, p. 277. 


* I’aiiici, Heitrag sur lUHiSfheH 
MflAp/iiifU. ii. *40, S 443- 
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this is an omen that the harvest will be abundant. But 
doubtless the older view was, not merely that the smoke 
and Hamcs prognosticated, but that they actually produced 
an abundant harvest, the heat of the flames acting like sun- 
shine on the corn. Ihdced, this older view must still have 
been held by people in the Isle of Man when they lit fires to 
windward of their fields In order that the smoke might blow 
over them. Notions of this sort are not confined to Europe. 
In South Africa, about the month of April, the Matabele light 
huge fires to the windward of their gardens, “ their idea being 
that the smoke, by passing over the crops, will assist the ripen- 
ing of them.” ' Among the Zulus also “ medicine is burned 
on a fire placed to windward of the garden, the fumigation 
which the plants in consequence receive being held to improve 
the crop.” ^ Again, the idea of our European peasants that 
the com will grow well as far as the blaze of the bonfire is 
visible, is certainly a remnant of the belief in the quickening 
and fertilising power of the bonfires. The same belief re- 
appears in the notion that embers taken from the bonfires 
and inserted in the fields will promote the growth of the 
crops, and again it plainly underlies the customs of sowing flax- 
seed in the direction in which the flames blow, of mixing the 
ashes of the bonfire with the seed-corn at sowing, and of 
scattering the ashes by themselves over the field. The belief 
that the flax will grow as high as the frames rise or the 
people leap over them belongs clearly to the same class of 
ideas. Once more, we saw tliat at Konz, on the banks of 
the Moselle, if the blazing wheel which was trundled down 
the hillside reached the river without being extinguished, 
this was hailed as a proof that the vintage would be 
abundant So firmly was this belief held that the success- 
ful performance of the ceremony entitled the villagers to levy 
a ta.x upon the owners of the neighbouring vineyards. Here 
the unextinguished wheel meant an unclouded sun, and this 
again portended an abundant vintage. So the waggon-load of 
white wine which the villagers received from the vineyards 
round about was in fact a payment for the sunshine which 
they had procured for the grapes. 

‘ L. Decle, Thrtt years in Sat>agr • J. Shooter, TAc Kafirs Nata/, 
A/rka, p. ibo si/. p. |8. 
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But in popular belief the quickening and fertilising in- 
fluence of the bonfires is not limited to the vegetable world ; 
it extends also to animals. This plainly appears both from 
the Irish custom of driving barren cattle through the mid- 
summer fires, and from the German practice of mixing the 
ashes of the bonfires with the drink of cattle in order to 
make the animals thrive. Further, there are clear indications 
tltat even human fecundity is supposed to be promoted by 
the genial heat of the fires. It is an Irish belief that a girl 
who jumps thrice over the midsummer bonfire will soon 
marry and become the mother of many children ; and in 
various parts of France they think that if a girl dances 
round nine fires she will be sure to marry within the year. 
On the other hand, in Lechrain people say that if a young 
man and woman, leaping over the midsummer fire together, 
escape unsmirched, the young woman will not become a 
mother within twelve months — the flames have not touched 
and fertilised her. The rule observed in some parts of France 
and Belgium that the bonfires on the first Sunday in Lent 
should be kindled by the person who was last married seems 
to belong to the same class of ideas, whether it be that such 
a person is supposed to receive from, or to impart to, the fire 
a generative and fertilising influence. The common practice 
of lovers leaping over the fire.s hand in hand may very well 
have originated in a notion that thereby their marriage would 
be more likely to be blessed with offspring. And the scenes 
of profligacy which appear to have marked the midsummer 
:elcbration among the Esthonians, as they once marked the 
Mlebration of May Day among ourselves, may have sprung, 
not from the mere licence of holiday-makers, but from a 
:rude notion that such oi^ies were justified, if not required, 
by some mysterious bond which linked the life of man to the 
wurses of the heavens at this turning-point of the year. 

The interpretation of these fire-customs as charms for 
making sunshine is confirmed by a parallel custom observed 
by the Hindoos of Southern India at the Pongol or Feast 
of Ingathering. The festival Is celebrated in the early part 
of january, when, according to Hindoo astrologers, the sun 
enters the tropic of Capricorn, and the chief event of the 
festival coincides with the passage of the sun. For some 
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days previously the boys gather heaps of sticks, straw, dead 
leaves, and everything that will burn. On the morning of 
the first day of the festival the heaps are fired. Every street 
and lane has its bonfire. The young folk leap over the flames 
or pile on fresh fuel. This fire is an offering to Sfirya, the 
sun>god, or to Agni, the deity of fire ; it “ wakes him from 
his sleep, calling on him again to gladden the earth with 
his light and heat.” ‘ To say that the fires awaken the 
sun-god from his sleep Is only a metaphorical and perhaps 
modernised expression of the belief that they actually help 
to rekindle the sun’s light and heat. 

A festival of Northern India which presents points of 
resemblance to the popular European celebrations which wc 
have been considering is the Holi. This is a village festival 
held in early spring at the full moon of the month Phalgun. 
Large bonfires are lit and young people dance round them. 
The people believe that the fires prevent blight, and that 
the ashes cure disease. At Barsana the local village priest 
is expected to pass through the Holf bonfire, which, in the 
opinion of the faithful, cannot burn him. Indeed he holds 
his land rent-free simply on the score of his being fire-proof. 
On one occa.sion when the priest disappointed the expectant 
crowd by merely jumping over the outermost ve^e of the 
smouldering ashes and then bolting into his cell, they 
threatened to deprive liim of his beneficft if he did not dis- 
charge his spiritual functions better when the next Holi 
season came round. Another feature of the festival which 
has, or once had, its counterpart in the corresponding 
European ceremonies is the unchecked profligacy which 
prevails among the Hindoos at this time.® In Kumaon, a 
district of North-West India, at the foot of the Himalaya.?, 
each clan celebrates the Holi festival by cutting down a tree, 
which is thereupon stripped of its leaves, decked with shreds of 
cloth, and burnt at some convenient place in the quarter of 
the town inhabited by the clan, ^ome of the songs sung 
on this occasion arc of a ribald character. The people leap 

' Ch. E. Cover, “ The Pongol * W. Croohe, /niroduclien la the 
festival in Soiiihem India," Jenrwii I'apular Religian and Folklart af Nof- 
of the Royal Asiatic Sacittyy N.S., v. thcru India, pp. 387-393. 

(1870), p. g6 sq. 
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over the ashes of the fire, believing that they thus rid them- 
selves of itch and other diseases of the skin. While the 
trees are burning, each clan tries to carry off strips of cloth 
from the tree of another clan, and success in the attempt is 
thought to ensure good luck. In Gwalior lai^e heaps of 
cow-dung are burnt instead of trees. Among the Marwaris 
the festival is celebrated by ^he women with obscene songs 
and gestures. A monstrous and di^ustlng image of a 
certain Nathuram, who is said to have been a notorious 
profligate, is set up in a bazaar and then smashed with blows 
of shoes and bludgeons while the bonfire of cow-dung is 
blazing. No household can be without an image of Nathuram, 
and on the night when the bride first visits her husband, the 
image of this disreputable personage is placed beside her 
couch. Barren women and mothers whose children have 
died look to Nathuram for deliverance from their troubles.* 

In the Chinese province of Fo-Kicn we also meet with 
a vernal festival of fire which may be compared to the fire- 
festivals of Europe. The ceremony, according to an eminent 
authority, is a solar festival in honour of the renew^ of 
vegetation and of the vernal warmth. It falls in April, on 
the thirteenth day of the third month in the Chinese calendar, 
and is doubtless connected with the ancient custom of 
renewing the fire, which, as we saw, used to be observed in 
China at this season." '/fhe chief performers in the cere- 
mony are labourers, who refrain from women for seven days, 
and fast for three days before the festival. During these 
days they are taught in the temple how to discharge the 
difficult and dangerous duty which is to be laid upon 
them. On the eve of the festival an enormous brazier 
of charcoal, sometimes twenty feet wide, is prepared in 
front of the temple of the Great God, the protector of life. 
At sunrise ne.'ct morning the brazier Is lighted and kept 
burning by fresh supplies of fuel. A Taoist priest throws a 
mixture of salt and rice on the fire to conjure the flames and 
ensure an abundant year. Further, two exorcists, barefooted 
and followed by two peasants, traverse the fire again and 
&gain till it is somewhat beaten down. Meantime the pro- 

* I’lmdit Jnnatdan Joshi, in North Indian Nates ami Queries, iiL p, 93 sg., 
• ‘99. * See aUbve. p. 251 sg. 
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cession is forming in the temple. The image of the god of the 
temple is placed in a sedan-chair, resplendent with red paint 
and gilding, and is carried forth by a score or more of bare- 
footed peasants. On the shafts of the sedan-chair, behind the 
image, stands a magician with a dagger .stuck through the upper 
parts of his arms and grasping in each hand a great sword, 
with which he essays to deal himself violent blows on the back ; 
however the strokes as they descend arc mostly parried by 
peasants, who walk behind him and interpose bamboo rods 
between his back and the swords. Wild music now strikes 
up, and under the excitement caused by its stirring strains, 
the procession passes thrice across the furnace. At their 
third passage the performers are followed by other peasants 
carrying the utensils of the temple; aad the rustic mob, 
electrified by the frenzied spectacle, falls in behind. Strange 
as it may seem, bums are comparatively rare. Inured from 
infancy to walking barefoot, the peasants can step with 
impunity over the glowing charcoal, provided they plant 
their feet squarely and do not stumble; for us^e has so 
hardened their soles that the skin is converted into a sort of 
leathery or horny substance which is almost callous to heat. 
But sometimes, when they slip and a hot coal touches the 
sides of their feet or ankles, they may be seen to pull a wry 
face and jump out of the furnace amid the laughter of the 
spectators. When this part of the ceremony is over, the 
procession defiles round the village, and the priests distribute 
to every family a leaf of yellow paper inscribed with a magic 
character, which is thereupon glued over the door of the 
house. The peasants carry off the charred embers from the 
furnace, pound them to ashes, and mix the ashes with the 
fodder of their cattle, believing that it fattens them. How- 
ever, the Chinese Government disapproves of these perform- 
ances. and next morning a number of the performers may 
generally be seen in the hands of the police, laid face down- 
wards on the ground and receiving a sound castigation on a 
part of their person which is probably more sensitive than 
the soles of their feet.' 

‘ Ci.‘iM,'iii\,UrttnographUChiiuHSt ccivbrm cn Chine et par les Chinois 
(The Ka^e and Lc}den, 1875), p. 143 a Java," iHlernalionales Arckiv fitr 
tg.-, id., "La fete dc fouler le feu ix. (1896), pp. 193-195. 
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In this last festival the essential feature of the ceremony 
appears to be the passage of the image of the deity across 
the fire ; it may be compared to the passage of the straw 
effigy of Kupalo across the midsumm^ bonfire in Russia. 
As we shall see presently, such customs are probably magi- 
cal rites designed to produce light and warmth by subjecting 
the deity himself to the heat and glow of the furnace, 
Meantime we may conjecture that where, as at Barsana, 
priests or sorcerers have been accustomed in the discharge 
of their functions to walk through or over fire, they have 
sometimes done so as the living representatives or embodi- 
ments of deities, spirits, or other supernatural beings. Some 
confirmation of this view is furnished by the beliefs and 
practices of the Dosadh.s. a low Indian caste in Behar and 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full-moon days of 
three months in the year, the priest walks over a narrow 
trench filled with smouldering wood ashes, and is supposed 
thus to be inspired by the tribal god Rahu, who becomes 
incarnate in him for a time. Full of the spirit and also, it 
is surmi.scd, of drink, the man of god then mounts a bamboo 
platform, where he sings hymns and distributes to the crowd 
leaves of which cure incurable diseases, and flowers 

which cause barren women to become happy mothers. The 
service winds up with a fea.st lasting far into the night, at 
which the line that divides religious fervour from drunken 
revelry cannot always be drawn with absolute precision.' 
Similarly the Bhuiyas, a Dravidian tribe of Mirzapur, worship 
their tribal hero Bir by walking over a short trench filled with 
fire, and they say that the man who is possessed by the hero 
does not feel any pain in the soles of his feet.* Ceremonies 
of this .sort used to be observed in most districts of the Madras 
Presidency, .sometimes in discharge of vows made in time of 

Awotding In Mr, Schlcstl, ihc con- Primintes nnd Ou>lh,\\. ,\c(;ord- 

nccilon between this Tesiival ami the ii^ 10 Mr. RIsIcjr, ilic iivnch llllcd with 
oltl custom of solemnly extinipiishing smouldering n.shcs is so nsrrow (only » 
Mid relighiinj; itie fire in spring i» s|Kin and a nuurter wide) “ihat very 
oniiueslionable. liitic dexterity would en.able a man to 

' H. H, Risley, Tribes And Catttt walk witli his feel on either edge, so as 
Smgal, Elhiuygi'aphic Clcssary, I, not to touch the smoulilering ashes at 
*55^- Compare W. Crooke. Inlrv the hotlom.’’ 

</«>-/«« la the /’ajndar Relixifn And ■ W. Crooke, Tribes and CasUs of 

folklore 0 / Norlhern IndiA, p. to: id., tkes\'orlb tt 'csli>-n I'ivvinersand Oudk, 

Tribes and CAsUsef the Narth-Westem ii. 8z. 
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sickness or distress, sometimes periodically in honour of a 
deity. Where the ceremony was observed periodically, it 
generally occurred in March or June, which are the months of 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice respectively. A 
narrow trench, sometimes twenty yards long and half a foot 
deep, was filled with small sticks and twigs, mostly of tamarind, 
which were kindled and kept burning till they sank into a 
mass of glowing embers. Along this the devotees, often fifty 
or sixty in succession, walked, ran, or leaped barefoot. In 
1854 the Madras Government instituted an inquiry into 
the custom, but found that it was not attended by danger or 
instances of injury sufficient to call for governmental inter- 
ference.* The French traveller Sonnerat has described how, 
in the eighteenth century, the Hindoos celebrated a fire- 
festival of this sort in honour of the god Darma Rajah and 
his wife Drobedd. The festival lasted eighteen days, during 
which all who had vowed to take part in it were bound to 
fast, to practise continence, to sleep on the ground without 
a mat, and to walk on a furnace. On the eighteenth day 
the images of Darma Rajah and his spouse were carried in 
procession to the furnace, and the performers followed dan- 
cing, their heads crowned with flowers and their bodies 
smeared with saffron. The furnace consisted of a trench 
about forty feet long, filled with hot embers. When the 
images had been carried thrice round it, the worshippers 


^ M. J. Walhoose, “ Uiioxigh 

the Fire,” htdiau Antiquary, vii. 
(1S78), p. I26sq. .At Akka limanully, 
one of the many villages which help to 
make up the town of Dangaluie in 
Southern India, one woman at least 
from every house is expected to walk 
ihiough the fire at the village festival. 
Captain J. S. F. Mackenzie witnessed 
the ceremony in 1873. A trench, four 
feet long by two feel wide, was tilled 
with live embers, 'fhe priest walked 
through it thrice, and the women after- 
wards passed through it in batches. 
Capt. Mackenzie remarks : ” From the 
description one teadsof walking threa^h 
fire, I expected something sensational. 
Nothing could be more tame than the 
ceremuny we saw performed ; in which 
there never was nor ever could be the 


slightest danger to life. Some young 
girl, whose soles were tender, might 
next morning find that she had a blister, 
but tliis would be the extent of harm 
she could receive.” .See Iiniian Anti- 
^K<Tr7, iii. (1874), pp. 6-8, but to htll 
on the hot embers might result in in- 
juries which would prove fatal, and 
such an accident is known to have 
occurred at a village in Hcngat (H. j. 
Stokes, “Walking through Fire,” 
Indian Aatiqnary, ii. (1873], p. 190 
tq.). Accounts of similar rites prac- 
tise in Fiji, Tonga, and other parts of 
the world have been cited by Mr. 
.Andrew luing {A/adirn A/ytialo^, p, 

1 34 tqq. ; Athtnaeum, z6lh August and 
I4lh October r899), but these accounts 
shed little light on the origin and 
meaning of the custom. 
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walked over the embers, faster or slower, according to the 
degree of their religious fervour, some carrying their children 
in their arms, others brandishing spears, swords, and stand- 
ards. This part of the ceremony being over, the bystanders 
hastened to rub their foreheads with ashes from the furnace, 
and to beg from the performers the flowers which they had 
worn in their hair ; and such as obtained them preserved 
the flowers carefully. The rite was performed in honour of 
the goddess Drobed^. For she married five brothers all at 
once ; every year she left one of her husbands to betake 
herself to another, but before doing so she had to purify 
herself by fire. There was no fixed .date for the celebration 
of the rite, but it could only be held in one of the first three 
months of the year.’ 

Similar rites were performed in antiquity at Castabala 
in Cappadocia by the priestesses of an Asiatic goddess, 
whom the Greeks called Artemis Perasia;* and at the foot 
of Mount Soracte, in Italy, there was a sanctuary of a god- 
dess Feronia, where once a year the men of certain families 
walked barefoot, but unscathed, over the glowing embers 
and ashe.s of a great fire of pinewood in pre^nce of a vast 
multitude, who had assembled from all the country round 
about to pay their devotions to the deity or to ply their 
business at the fair. The families from whom .these latter 
performers were drawn went by the name of Hirpi Sorani, 
or “ Soranian Wolves and in consideration of the services 
which they rendered the state by walking through the fire, 
they, were exempted, by a special decree of the senate, from 
military .service and all public burdens. In the discharge of 
their sacred function, if wc can trust the testimony of Strabo, 
they were believed to be inspired by the goddess Feronia. 
The ceremony certainly took place in her sanctuary, which 
was held in the highest reverence alike by Latins and Sabines ; 
but according to Virgil and Pliny the rite was performed 
in honour of the god of the mountain, whom they call by 
the Greek name of Apollo, but who-sc real name appears 

' Sonnetat, Voyage aux Imles eri- * Sualio, xii. 

€t ilia Chim 1783), 1. i^rX rd 

*47 Sf. Swov rdtt rwt wt 

it' ar4po«at 
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to have been Soranus.' If Soranus was a sun -god, as 
his name appears to indicate,® we might perhaps conclude 
that the passage of his priests through the fire was a 
magical ceremony designed to procure a due supply of 
light and warmth for the earth by mimicking the sun’s 
passage across the firmament. For so priceless a service, 
rendered at some personal risk, it would be natural 
that the magicians should be handsomely rewarded by a 
grateful country, and that they should be released from the 
common obligations of earth in order the better to devote 
themselves to their celestial mission. The neighbouring 
towns paid the first-fruits of their harvest as tribute to the 
shrine, and loaded it besides with offerings of gold and 
silver, of which, however, it was swept clean by Hannibal 
when he hung with his dusky army, like a storm-cloud 
about to break, within sight of the sentinels on the walls of 
Rome.® 

The custom of leaping over the fire and driving cattle 
through it may be intended, on the one hand, to secure for 
man and beast a share of the vital energy of the sun, and, 
on the other hand, to pui^e them of all evil influences ; for 
to the primitive mind firfe is the most powerful of all purifi- 
catory agents. The latter idea is obviously uppermost in 
the minds of Greek women when they leap over the mid- 
summer fire saying, “ I leave my sins behind me.” So in 


' Pliny, Nat. l/ist. vii. 19; 

Aea. xi. 784 iff., with the commcnl 
of Servius ; Strabo, v. 3. 9 ; Dionysius 
Halicarna.iensis, Au/ii/ait. Rom. iii. 
33. From a refeicitcu 10 the custom 
in .Silius Ilnlicus (v. 17$ ti/-/.) it 
seems that the men passcfl ihricv 
through the furnace holding the cn. 
trails of the sacrificial viaims in their 
hands, The learned but scc|i(ical 
Vnrrn attributed their immunity in the 
fire Co a drug with which they took 
care Co anoint the soles of their fcci 
before (hey planted them in the 
furnace. ^ Varro, cited by Servins, 
on Virgil, .ItM. xi. 787. Tlie whole 
subject has been treated by Mannhordt 
{Atfiiii IVahi- iiiul FtUtkuUt, p. 327 
and Mr. Andrew {Modern 

Mylholo/iy, p. 14S Mannhaidt 

compares the riles of these “ Soranian 


Wolves” with the ceremonies performed 
1 ^ (he brotherhood of the Green Wolf 
at Jumieges in N'ormanily. See above, 
|). 381 

* I- I'rellcr {RSiiiische Mythoh^e? 
i. 368), following G. Curlius, would 
connect ihu llrst syllable of Soranus and 
Soracic with the I.alin tol. “sun." 
W. Kiilgcway ]>oinls mu 10 me that as 
/• in Hirfti (•* wolves ”) answers to / in 
h'/v, so r in .Serani pruiiabty answers 
Co / in !«/. Thus ihc Iliriii Sorani 
would be Ihc solar wolvus." 

^ I.ivy, xxvi. tt. Alnut this lime 
ihe Carthaginian army cncanipeti only 
three miles from Komv and Hannibal 
in person, at the head of Iwo thousand 
cavalry, rode close up to ihe walls and 
leisurely reconnoitred them. See 
IJvy xxvi. 10. 
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Yucatan at a New Year’s festival the people used to light a 
huge bonfire and pass through it, in the belief that this was 
a means of ridding themselves of their troubles.' The 
custom of driving cattle through a fire is not confined to 
Europe. At certain times the Hottentots make a fire of 
chips, dry branches, and green tivigs, so as to raise a great 
smoke. Through thi.s fire they drive their .sheep, dragging 
them through by force, if necessary. If the sheep make 
their e.scape without pas.sing through the fire. It is reckoned 
a heavy disgrace and a very bad omen. But if they pass 
readily through or over the fire, the joy of the Hottentots is 
indescribable, '• 

i'he procession or race with burning torches, which so 
often forms a part of these fire-festivals, appears to be simply 
a means of diffusing far and wide the genial influence of the 
bonfire or of the sunshine which it represents. Hence on 
these occasions lighted torches are very frequently carried 
over the fields, sometimes with the avowed intetUion of 
fertilising them;’ and for the .same purpose live coals 
from the bonfire are sometimes placed in the field “ to 
prevent blight.” On the cxt: of Twelfth Day in Normandy 
men, women, and children run vviMfly through the fields and 
orchards with lighted torches, which they wave about the 
branches and dash against the trunk.s of the fruit-trees for 
the sake of burning the moss and driving away the moles 
and field mice. ” They believe that the ceremony fulfils the 
double object of exorcising vermin whose multiplication 
would be a real calamity, and of imparting fecundity to the 
trees, the fields, and even the cattle”; and they imagine that 
the more the ceremony is prolonged, the greater will be the 
crop of fruit next autumn.^ In Bohemia they say that the 
corn will grow as high as they fling the blazing be.soms into 
the air.'^’ Xor are such notions confined to Europe. In 

’ Diugn (1c I.aiiilA, Kelnlitndcsihotft torches in (hv modem Kui'opeaa eus- 
de i'l/tiilati (Paris, 1864), p. 333. lunts as imilatiuna of lightning seems 

* Kollien, Preii'Ht StiUt pf tht Cnpe unnwessary. 

Pf Goal He/te, i, 12^ lif'l- *A. I)<»,c|uci, fjt Nprmaiidit roman- 

* P. 355. The torches of Dcmclcr. •'i/ue tt mt-ntiUtuu, p- 395 tq. ; Le- 
wliich figure so laigcly in Iter myth anil cn-ur, Ksquiuft dn Hocage Normattd, 
on (he monuments, are perhaps to he ii. t 36 -i 3 r). 

explained by this custom. To regard. '• Hr. Jelinek, “ Malerialicn sur 
"•ith Niannhardt (/>.A'. p. 536), the Vo^vschiclile und Volkskunde Boh- 
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Corea, a few days before die New Year festival, the eunuchs 
of the palace swing burning torches, chanting invocations the 
while, and this is supposed to ensure bountiful crops for the 
next season.* The custom of trundling a burning wheel over 
the fields, which used to be practised in Poitou for the express 
purpose of fertilising them, embodies the same idea in a still 
more graphic form ; since in this way the mock-sun itself, not 
merely its light and heat represented by torches, is made 
actually to pass over the ground which is to receive its 
quickening and kindly influence. Again, the custom of 
carrying lighted brands round the cattle is plainly equivalent 
to driving the animals through the fire. It is quite possible 
that in these cu.stoms the idea of the quickening power of 
fire may be combined with the conception of it as a purgative 
agent for the expulsion or destruction of evil beings, such as 
witches and the vermin that destroy the fruits of the earth. 
Certainly the fires are often interpreted in the latter way by 
the persons who light them ; and this purgative use of the 
element comes out very prominently, as we have seen, in the 
general expulsion of demons from towns and villages. But 
in the present class of cases this aspect of fire may be 
secondary, if indeed it is more than a later misinterpretation 
of the custom. 

It remains to ask, What is the meaning of burning an 
effigy in these bonfires? The effigies so burned, as I have 
already remarked, can hardly be separated from the effigies 
of Death which are burned or otherwise destroyed in spring ; 
and ground.s have been already given for regarding the so- 
called effigies of Death as really representatives of the trec- 
spirit or spirit of vegetation. Arc the other effigies, which 
are burned in the spring and midsummer bonfires, .susceptible 
of the same explanation ? It would seem so. For just as 
the fragments of the so-called Death are stuck in the fields 
to make the crops grow, so the charred embers of the figure 
burned in the spring bonfires arc sometimes laid on the 
fields in the belief that they will keep vermin from the crop. 
Again, the rule that the last married bride must leap over 

mens,” Millhtiliinxtn dtr anlhref^g. « Mrs. Hishop, Kerea and hn Ntigh- 
GcsilUckd/t in }Vi€MfXx\. (1S91), p. 13 bifHrs, it. 56 t/. 

(loce. 
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the fire in which the straw-man is burned on Shrove Tuesday, 
is probably intended to make her fruitful.* But, as we have 
seen, the power of blessing women with offspring is a special 
attribute of tree-spirits j* it is therefore a fair presumption 
that the burning effigy over which the bride must leap is a 
representative of the fertilising tree>spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion. This character of the effigy, as representative of the 
spirit of vegetation, is almost unmistakable when the figure is 
composed of an unthreshed sheaf of com or is covered from 
head to foot with flowers.^ Again, it is to be noted that, 
instead of a pupixit, trees, cither living or felled, are some- 
times burned both in the spring and midsummer bonfires.* 
Now, considering the frequency with which the tree-spirit is 
represented in human shape, it is hardly rash to suppose that 
when sometimes a tree and sometimes an effigy is burned in 
these fires, the effigy and the tree are r^arded as equivalent 
to each other, each being a representative of the tree-spirit. 
This, again, is confirmed by observing, first, that sometimes the 
effigy which is to be burned is carried about simultaneously 
with a May-tree, the former being carried by the boys, the 
latter by the girls and, second, that the effigy is sometimes 
tied to a living tree and burned with iL“ In these cases, we 
can scarcely doubt, the tree-spirit is represented, as we have 
found it represented before, in duplicate, both by the tree and 
by the effigy. That the true character of the effigy as a 
representative of the beneficent spirit of vegetation should 
sometimes be forgotten, is natural. The custom of burning 
a beneficent god is too foreign to later modes of thought to 
escape misinterpretation. Naturally enough the people who 
continued to bum his image came in time to identify it as 
the effigy of jwrsons, whom, on various grounds, they re- 
garded with aversion, such as Judas I-scariot, Luther, and 
a witch. 

The general reason-s for killing a god or his repre- 
sentative have been examined in the preceding chapter. 
But when the god happen.s to be a deity of vegetation, 
there are special reasons why he should die by fire. For 

* I'l^ 242, 25s, *56. *73. *79. *81, 
285, 286, 297. 
f- *45- 


‘ See above, p. 244 sif. 
“ Above, vol, i, p. 192 
* Pp- *4S. 300- 


« P. 242. 
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light and heat are necessary to vegetable growth ; and, on 
the principle of sympathetic magic, by subjecting the 
personal representative of vegetation to their influence, 
you secure a supply of these necessaries for trees and crops. 
In other words, by burning the spirit of vegetation in a fire 
which represents the sun, you make sure that, for a time at 
least, vegetation shall have plenty of sun. It may be 
objected that, if the intention is simply to secure enough 
sunshine for vegetation, this end would be better attained, on 
the principles of sympathetic magic, by merely passing the 
representative of vegetation through the fire instead of 
burning him. In point of fact this is sometimes done. In 
Russia, as we have seen, the straw figure of Kupalo is not 
burned in the midsummer fire, but merely carried backwards 
and forwards across it.' But, for the reasons already given, 
it is necessary that the god should die ; so next day Kupalo 
is stripped of her ornaments and thrown into a stream. In 
this Russian custom, therefore, the passage of the image 
through the fire is a sun-charm pure and simple; the killing 
of the god is a separate act, and the mode of killing him — 
by drowning — is probably a rain-charm. But usually people 
have not thought it necessary to draw this fine distinction ; 
for the various reasons already assigned, it is advantageous, 
they think, to expose the god of vegetation to a considerable 
degree of heat, and it is also advantageous to kill him, and 
they combine these advantages in a rough-and-ready way by 
burning him. 

Finally, wc have to ask. Were human beings formerly 
burned as representatives of the tree-spirit or deity of 
vegetation? We have seen reasons for believing that living 
persons have often acted as representatives of the tree-spirit, 
and have suffered death as such. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why they should not have been burned, if any special 
advantages were likely to be attained by putting them to 
death in that way. The consideration of human suffering is 
not one which enters into the calculations of primitive man. 
It would have been surprising if it did, when we remember 
the record of Christian Europe. Now, in the fire-festivals 
which wc are discussing, the pretence of burning people is 

' Vol. iu p. 105. 
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sometimes carried so far that it seems reasonable to regard it 
as a mitigated survival of an older custom of actually burning 
them. Thus in Aachen, as we saw, the man clad in peas- 
straw acts so cleverly that the children really believe he is 
being burned. At Jumieges in Normandy the man clad all 
ill green, who bore the title of the Green Wolf, was pursued 
by his comrades, and when they caught him they feigned to 
fling liim upon the midsummer bonfire. Similarly at the 
Beltane fires the pretended victim was seized, and a show 
made of throwing him into the flames, and for some time after- 
wards people affected to speak of him as dead. The titular 
king at Aix, who reigned for a year and danced the first 
dance round the midsummer bonfire, may perhaps in days of 
old have dischaiged the less agreeable duty of serving as fuel 
for that fire which in later times he only kindled. In the 
following customs Mannhardt is probably right in recognising 
traces of an old custom of burning a leaf-clad representative 
of the spirit of vegetation. At Wolfeck, in Austria, on Mid- 
summer Day, a boy completely clad in green fir branches 
goes from house to house, accompanied by a noisy crew, 
collecting wood for the bonfire. As he gets the wood he 
sings— 

“ Forest trees I want. 

No sour milk for me, 

But beer and wine, 

So can ibc wood-man be jolly and gay.” ^ 

In some parts of Bavaria, also, the boys who go from house 
to house collecting fuel for the midsummer bonfire envelop 
one of their number from head to foot in green branches of 
firs, and lead him by a rope through the whole village.' At 
Moosheim, in Wurtemberg, the festival of St. John’s Fire 
usually lasted for fourteen days, ending on the second 
Sunday after Midsummer Day. On this last day the bon- 
fire was left in charge of the children, while the older people 
retired to a wood. Here they encased a young fellow in 
leaves and twigs, who, thus disguised, went to the fire, 

' S.K. p. 524. lireilenbruon ihc lad who coUecla fuel 

* Savarm, Landes- und Volkskiindt at this season l>as his face blackened 
ties RbuignLAs liayeriSfiii. R'E. and is called “the Charcoal Man” 
P- 524- In the neigbbouibood of {Pasisria, etc., ii. 261). 
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scattered it, and trod it out. All the people present fled at 
the sight of him.* 

In this connection it is worth while to note that in pagan 
Europe the water as well as the Are seems to have claimed 
its human victim on Midsummer Day. Some German rivers, 
such as the Saalc and the Spree, are believed still to require 
their victim on that day ; hence people arc careful not to 
bathe at this perilous season. Where the beautiful Neckar 
flows, between vine-clad and wooded hills, under the castled 
steep of Hcidelbei^, the spirit of the river seeks to drown 
three persons, one on Midsummer Eve, one on Midsummer 
Day, and one on the day after. On these nights, if you hear 
a shriek as of a drowning man or woman from the water, 
beware of running to the rescue ; for it is only the water- 
fairy shrieking to lure you to your doom. Many a fisher- 
man of the Elbe knows better than to launch his boat and 
trust himself to the treacherous river on Midsummer Day. 
And Samland fishermen will not go to sea at this season, 
because they know that the sea is then hollow and demands 
a victim. In the neighbourhood of the Lake of Constance 
the Swabian peasants say that on St. John’s Day the Angel 
or St. John must have a swimmer and a climber; hence no 
one will climb a tree or bathe even in a brook on that day.^ 
According to others, St. John will have three dead men on 
his day ; one of them must die by water, one by a fall, and 
one by lightning : therefore old-fashioned people warn their 
children not to climb or bathe, and are very careful them- 
selves not to run into any kind of danger on Midsummer 
Day.* Accordingly when we find that, in one of the districts 
where a belief of this sort prevails, it used to be customary to 
throw a person into the water on Midsummer Day, we can 
hardly help concluding that this was only a modification of 
an older custom of actually drowning a human being in the 
river at that time. In Voigtland it was formerly the practice 

' Birlinget, VoUisthamlkha aut Tcitau und Temme, I>ii 
SekuHihen, i>. lat /jr., § 146; B.K. Osl-fmusseHS, I.iHhauens und Wtsl- 
l>. 5*4 1//. frtusstHt, p. 877 ><!■'. K. Haupl, 

* E. Meier, Deutuhe Sagat, SiUen Sagminck der i. 48. 

und Cebriiuche aus Sfhuaka, p. 43S * Monlanus, Oit dciilsckcH Volks- 

i'/.i H 128; J. A. E. Kohler, ftstt, Velksbrauche und driitschti' Volks- 
Vetksttrau(h,i.^.c.,ilnVoigtlande,^^^ 6 \ glaiAe,^. 34. 
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to set up a fine May tree, adorned with all kinds of things, 
on St. John’s Day. The people danced round it, and when 
the lads had fetched down the things with which it was 
tricked out, the tree was thrown into the water. But before 
this was done, they sought out somebody whom they treated 
in the same manner, and the victim of this horseplay was 
called “ the John." The brawls and disorders, which such 
a custom naturally provoked, led to the suppression of the 
whole ceremony.' 

But it seems possible to go farther than this. Of human 
sacrifices offered on these occasions the most unequivocal 
traces, as we have seen, arc those which, about a hundred 
years ago, still lingered at the Beltane fires in the Highlands 
of Scotland, that is, among a Celtic people who, situated in 
a remote corner of Europe, enjoying practical independence, 
and almost completely isolated from foreign influence, had 
till then conserved their old heathenism better than any 
other people in the West of Europe. It is significant, there- 
fore, that human sacrifice.s by fire are known, on unquestion- 
able evidence, to have been systematically practised by the 
Celts. The earliest description of these sacrifices has been 
bequeathed to us by Julius Caesar. As conqueror of the 
hitherto independent Celts of Gaul, Caesar had ample 
opportunity of observing the national Celtic religion and 
manners, while these were still fresh and' crisp from the 
native mint and had not yet been fused in the melting-pot 
of Roman civilisation. With his own notes Caesar appears 
to have incorporated the observations of a Greek explprer, by 
name Posidonius, who travelled in Gaul about fifty years 
before Caesar carried the Roman arms to the English 
Channel. The Greek geogjapher Strabo and the liistorian 
Diodorus seem also to have derived their descriptions of 
the Celtic sacrifices from the work of Posidonius, but in- 
dependently of each other and of Cac.sar, for each of the 
three derivative accounts contains some details which are not 
to be found in cither of the others. By combining them, 
therefore, we can restore the original account of Posidonius 
with some certainty, and thus obtain a picture of .the 
sacrifices offered by the Celts of Gaul at the close of the 

* KobUr, tac. eil. 
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second century B.C.' The following seem to have been the 
main outlines of the custom. Condemned criminals were 
reserved by the Celts in order to be sacrificed to the gods at 
a great festival which took place once in every five years. 
The more there were of such victims, the greater was believed 
to be the fertility of the land.- If there were not enough 
criminals to furnish victims, captives taken in war were 
immolated to supply the deficiency. When the time came the 
victims were sacrificed by the Druids or priests. Some they 
shot down with arrows, some they impaled, and some they 
burned alive in the following manner. Colossal images of 
wicker-work or of wood and grass were constructed ; these 
were filled with live men, cattle, and animals of other kinds ; 
fire was then applied to the images, and they were burned 
with their living contents. 

Such were the great festivals held once every five years. 
But besides these quinquennial festivals, celebrated on so 
grand a scale and with, apparently, so large an expenditure 
of human life, it seems reasonable to suppose that festivals 
of the same sort, only on a lesser scale, were held annually, 
and that from these annual festivals are lineally descended 
some at least of the firc-fesUvals which, with their traces of 
human sacrifices, are still celebrated year by year in many 
parts of Europe. The gigantic images constructed of osiers 
or covered with grass in which the Druids enclosed their 
victims remind us of the leafy framework in which the human 
representative of the tree-spirit is still so often encased.'* 
Considering, therefore, that the fertility of the land was ap- 
parently supposed to depend upon the due performance of 
these sacrifices, Mannhardt is probably right in viewing the 
Celtic victims, cased in osiers and grass, as representatives of 
the tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation. These wicker giants 
of the Druids seem to have had till lately their representa- 
tives at the spring and midsummer festivals of modern 
Europe. At Douay, down to the carlypart of the nineteenth 
century, a procession took place annually on the Sunday 

* Cafi&.'ir, HeU- Celt. vi. 15 ; Strabo, Cfrar rc ^opii rpi'. 

IT. 4. 5 ; Uiodorus, v. 3a. Sw Mann- rwr 9, ipopir xal T^r 

hardl, AA'. p. 525 rv?. iwipx^x¥. On this passage see Mann- 

* Strabo, iv. 4. 4 : tAs Si ^tiracAt hanlt, F.A'. p, 529 sf^. 

SOcat iiiXurra roiroit [/.f. the Druids] * See r.-ol. i. p. 209 St/x/. 
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nearest to the seventh of July. The great feature of the 
procession was a colossal figure, some twenty or thirty feet 
high, made of osiers, and called “ the giant," which was 
moved through the streets by means of rollers and ropes 
worked by men who were enclosed within the effigy. The 
wooden head of the giant is said to have been carved and 
painted by Rubens. The figure was armed as a knight 
with lance and .sword, helmet and shield. Behind him 
marched his wife and his three children, all constructed of 
osiers on the same principle, but on a smaller scale.^ At 
Dunkirk the procession of the giants took place on Mid- 
summer Day, the twenty-fourth of June. The festival, 
which was known as the Follies of Dunkirk, attracted such 
multitudes of spectators, that the Inns and private houses 
could not lodge them all, and many had to sleep in cellars 
or in the streets. In 1755 an eye-witness estimated that 
the number of onlookers was not less than forty thousand, 
without counting the inhabitants of the town. The streets 
through which the procession took its way were lined with 
double ranks of soldiers, and the houses crammed with 
spectators from top to bottom. High mass was celebrated in 
the principal church and then the procession got under weigh. 
First came the guilds or brotherhoods, the members walking 
two and two with great waxen tapers, lighted, in their hands. 
They were followed by the friars and the secular priests, and 
then came the Abbot, magnificently attired, with the Host 
borne before him by a venerable old man. When these 
were past, the real “ Follies of Dunkirk ” began. They con- 
si.stcd of pageants of various sorts wheeled through the streets 
in cars. These appear to have varied somewhat from year 
to year ; but if wc may judge from the processions of 1755 
and 1757, both of which have been described by cyc-wltne.sses, 
a standing show was a car decked with foliage and branches 
to imitate a wood, and carrying a number of men dressed in 

‘ Maiinnie CUviiient, Uhlaire dcs look place on ihe third Sunday in 
file! civilrs I't rtlinieuies du d<'fiirl<-- junc, which nuisl always liave been 
Hicnt du Au/vr- (Caml)rai, 1836), pp. within aboai a week of Midsumnier 
I93-20O ! De Note, Cautuiiics, Mythes Day (H. (Jaidoe, “ Le dieu gculois dxi 
tt Traditions lies Proviuns do J-'raiuo, soleil ct le synibolismc de la roue," 
P. 323 sq. ; P.K. p. 523, note. In Rtvtu AroAi'o/ogiqnr, iii. sf'rie iv. 
the eighteenth century the firoccssion 32 sq.]. 
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leaves or in green scaly skins, who squirted water on the 
people from pewter syringes. An English spectator has 
compared these maskers to the Green Men of our own country 
on May Day. Last of all came the giant and giantess. 
The giant was a huge figure of wicker-work, occasionally as 
much as forty-five feet high, dressed in a long blue robe with 
gold stripes, which reached to his feet, concealing the dozen 
or more men who made it dance and bob its head to the 
spectators. This colos-sal effigy went by the name of Papa 
Rcuss, and carried in its pocket a bouncing infant of Brob- 
dingnagian proportions, who kept bawling “ Papa 1 papa 1 ” 
in a voice of thunder, only pausing from time to time to 
devour the victuals which were handed out to him from the 
windows. The rear was brought up by tlie daughter of the 
giant, constructed, like her sire, of wicker-work, and little, if 
at all, inferior to him in size. She wore a rose-coloured robe, 
with a gold watch as large as a warming pan at her side ; 
her breast glittered with jewels ; her complexion was high, 
and her eyes and head turned with as easy a grace as the 
men inside could contrive to impart to their motions. The 
procession came to an end with the revolution of 1789, and 
has never been revived. The giant himself indeed, who had 
won the affections of the townspeople, survived his ancient 
glory for a little while and made shift to appear in public a 
few times more at fhe Carnival and other festal occasions ; 
but his days were numbered, and within fifty years even his 
memory had seemingly perished.' 

Most towns and even villages of Brabant and Flanders 
have, or used to have, similar wicker giants which were 
annually led about to the delight of the populace, who 
loved these grotesque figures, spoke of them with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and never wearied of gazing at them. The 
name by which the giants went was Reuzes, and a special 
song called the Rcuze song was sung in the Flemish dialect 

> Thf. GentUman't Magtaine, xxix. Hu'Tey t/lhe AutiijHities ef Winehtster, 
(t 759], pp. 263-265; MadameCIcmcni, L 8 ; Sirand, rofitlar Atilifui/ifs, 

HUteife dt! pits tit/i/es U rtHgitstses i. 325 sq. ; J.anii-s Log.m, Tht Stetlish 
dud/parlcmtiildu Aard,'* pp. Cat/, ii. 358 (new edition). Accord- 

Ue Note, Coiifin’its, Mythts et Tnuti- ing lo the wiritcr in Tht Oenlltman s 
tions tits Pmhues dt Frante, p|). 328- Magatme (lie name of the procession 
332. Comprtre John Milner, The was the Cor-nia.-,s. 
llistory, Ciyii aitd Eft/esuss/iral, and 
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while they were making their triumphal progress through 
the streets. The most celebrated of these monstrous effigies 
were those of Anvers and Wetteren. At Ypres a whole 
family of giants contributed to the public hilarity at the 
Carnival. At Cassel and Hazebrouch, in the French de- 
partment of Nord, the giants made their annual appearance 
on Shrove Tuesday.* In England artificial giants seem to 
have been a standing feature of the midsummer festival. 
A writer of the sixteenth century speaks of "Midsommer 
pageants in London, where, to make the people wonder, are 
set forth great and ugUe gyants, marching as if they were 
alive, and armed at all j^oints, but witWn they are stuffed 
full of browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes, 
underpeeping, do guilefully discover, and turne to a greate 
derision.'’ ^ The Mayor of Chester in 1 599 “ altered many 
antient customs, as the shooting for the sheriff’s breakfast ; 
the going of the giants at Midsommer, etc"* 

In these cases the giants only figure in the proces- 
sions. But sometimes they were burned io the summer 
bonfires. Thus the people of the Rue aux Ours in Paris 
used annually to make a great wicker-work figure, dressed 
as a soldier, which they promenaded up and down the 
streets for several days, and solemnly burned on the third 
of July, the crowd of spectators singing Salve Regina. 
A personage who bore the title of king presided over the 
ceremony with a lighted torch in his hand. The burning 
fragments of the image were scattered among the people, 
who eagerly scrambled for them. The custom was abolished 
in 1743.* In Brie, Isle de France, a wicker-work giant, 
eighteen feet high, was annually burned on Midsummer Eve. ' 
Again, the Druidical custom of burning live animals, 
enclosed in wicker-work, has its counterpart at the spring and 
midsummer festivals. At Luchon in the Pyrenees on Mid- 

* Madame Cldmem, Ilisleirt dcs i589,p- i2S.quoie<ibylJraiiil,i'V«/ar 

Jites eiviUs il religieuses, tM.,dc la Bel- .-Inli^iuties, i. 323. • 

gique meridianate, ete. (Avesnes, 1846), * King's I'ale Kayal af En^andt p. 

p. 252 ; Reinsl>erg-Dufingsfeld, CaUn- 208, quoted by Draud. /.«■• 

drier Btlgi, pp. 123-126. \V« may * Lielwcchl, GerfasinsvaH 7ilt>ury, 

conjectnre that the Flemish like |>. 212 jy. ? I>c Note, 

the Keui$ of Dunkirk, is only anolher Mftkes, et Tradilioas desPravoieeS ae 

form of the Gennaii Kiese, ••gianl.” Emaee, p. 354 ef - ; B-R- P- S’4- 

* ArUo/ EnglisH Toesie, ‘ /AA. i>i». S'A. 
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summer Eve " a hollow column, composed of strong wicker- 
work, is raised to the height of about sixty feet in the centre 
of the principal suburb, and interlaced with green foliage up 
to the very top ; while the most beautiful flowers and shrubs 
procurable arc artistically arranged in groups below, so as to 
form a sort of background to the scene. The column is 
then filled with combustible materials, ready for Ignition. 
At an appointed hour — about 8 p.M. — a grand procession, 
composed of the clergy, followed by young men and maidens 
in holiday attire, pour forth from the town chanting hymns, 
and take up their position around the column. Meanwhile, 
bonfires arc lit, with beautiful effect, in the surrounding hills. 
As many living serpents as could be collected are now thrown 
into the column, which is set on fire at the base by means 
of torches, armed with which about fifty boys and men 
dance around with frantic gestures. The serpents, to avoid 
the flames, wriggle their way to the top, whence they are 
seen lashing out laterally until finally obliged to drop, their 
struggles for life giving rise to enthusiastic delight among 
the surrounding spectators. This is a favourite annual cere- 
mony for the inhabitants of Luchon and its neighbourhood, 
and local tradition assigns it to a heathen origin.” ‘ In the 
midsummer fires formerly kindled on the Place de Greve at 
Paris it was the custom to burn a basket, barrel, or sack full 
of live cats, which was hung from a tall mast in the midst of 
the bonfire ; sometimes a fox was burned. The people 
collected the embers and ashes of the fire and took them 
home, believing that they brought good luck. The French 
kings often witnessed these spectacles and even lit the bon- 
fire with their own hands. In 1648 Louis the Fourteenth, 
crowned with a wreath of roses and carrying a bunch of 
roses in his hand, kindled the fire, danced at it and partook 
of the banquet afterwards in the town hall. But this was 
the last occasion when a monarch presided at the midsummer 
bonfire in Paris.® At Metz midsummer fires were lighted 

' Alheiuuum, 24th July 1869, jj. rf Tradilioiis tits Trovincis di; h'rauft, 
IIS ; P- S>S ‘I- p. 355 i-y. I J. w. Wolf, HeUrtige :ur 

di'utsiifii ii, 388 i Corlel, 

• ISreuil, “Du cultc de SL-Jeaii Rsati tur Ics fetes re/igituses, p. 213 
U.iptiste,” Mfmoires de la Sfei/U dts sq. ; Laisncl de la Salie, Crpyamts el 
Anti(/I 4 airc> de Tirardie, viiL ( 1845), p. IJgrneUs dn eealrc de la Trance, i. 82 1 
187 nf. : Do Nore, Cmtumes, Mythes Mannhardt, Haunikulliis, o. 
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with great pomp on the esplanade, and a dozen cats, en- 
closed in wicker-cages, were burned alive in them, to the 
amusement of the people.' In Russia a white cock was 
sometimes burned in the midsummer bonfire ; * in Meissen 
or ThUringen a horse's head used to be tlirown into it.' 
Sometimes animals arc burned in the spring bonfires. In 
the Vosges cats were burned on Shrove Tuesday ; in Elsass 
they were thrown into the Easter bonfire.* In the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes cats were flung into the bonfires kindled 
on the first Sunday in Lent ; sometimes, by a refinement of 
cruelty, they were hung over the fire from the end of a pole 
and roasted alive. As a diabolic animal, the cat could never 
suffer enough. While the creatures were perishing in the 
fiames, the shepherds gathered their flocks and forced them 
to leap over the fire, esteeming this an infallible, means of 
preserving them from disease and witchcraft.® We have 
seen that squirrels were sometimes burned in the Easter fire. 

If the men who were burned in wicker frames by the 
Druids represented the spirit of vegetation, the animals 
burned along with tlicm may have had the same meaning. 
Amongst the animals burned by the Druids or in modem 
bonfires have been, as wc saw, cattle, cats, foxes, and cocks ; 
and all of these creatures are variously regarded by European 
peoples as embodiments of the corn-spirit.® I am not aware 
of any certain evidence that in Europe serpents have been 
regarded as representatives of the tree-spirit or corn-spirit ; " 
as victims at the mid.summcr festival in Luchon they may 


' Tessier, in M/rnmns rt Ohscrtit- 
tioHS publiH par la SedM Ktiynlt dfs 
^nligaaiiYS ih: /■niiue, v. (1S23), p. 
388; S.K. p. 515. 

* Grimm, Ikulseht Myiholas^c,' i. 
S19; B.K. p. 515, 

^ A/' Ip. S*S! Moni.imu, />«• 
deiitieheil yolhfr.tl,:ii, j». 34. 

^ III. 

“ A, Meyrac, Tradiiioiis, Ugiiichs, 
€! Conta dft ylidYiiiits, ]>. 68. 

® Above, vol. ii. p. 261 
' Some lit the serpents wnrshippcil 
tiy ifie old Prussians lived in hollow 
vahs, and ns oaks were sacred among 
the Prussians, the terjionls may have 


been rcgartled as genii of the trees. 
Sec Simon Gninau, PrtinsitilicChromk, 
e<l. I’erlbach, L 89; ilarlkni.>ch, Ah 
mill Neurs PrYuttc'i, pp. 143, 163. 
Serpents, again, played .in imporlani 
part in the worship of Demeter, as we 
have seen. Itui that they were leg.irded 
as cmliorliincnis uf her can hardly be 
assumcri. In Siam the spirit of the 
tree is believed to appear, 
sometimes in the form of a woman, 
sometimes in the form of a serpent 
(liastian. Dif /WAv dn i-sl/icAeu 
Asi.H, iii. 251 1. Tlievipers that haunted 
tl>e UiU-im trees in Arabia were re- 
garrled tite .Amirs as sacred to the 
trees (I’aiisaiiLis, is. 28. 4). 
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have replaced animals which really had this representative 
character. When the meaning of the custom was forgotten, 
self-interest and humanity might unite in suggesting the sub- 
stitution of noxious reptiles as victims in room of harmless 
and useful animals. 

Thus it appears that the sacrihcial rites of the Celts of 
ancient Gaul can be traced in the popular festivals of modern 
Europe. Naturally it is in France, or rather in the wider 
area comprised within the limits of ancient Gaul, that these 
rites have left the clearest traces in the customs of burning 
giants of wicker-work and animals enclosed in wicker-work 
or baskets, These customs, it will have been remarked, are 
generally observed at or about midsummer. From this we 
may infer that the original rites of which these are the de- 
generate successors %verc solemnised at midsummer. This 
inference harmonises with the conclusion suggested by a 
general survey of European folk-custom, that the midsummer 
festival must on the whole have been the most widely diffused 
ind the most solemn of all the yearly festivals celebrated by 
the primitive Aryans in Europe. And in its application to 
the Celts this general conclusion is corroborated by the more 
or less perfect vestiges of midsummer fire-festivals which we 
have found lingeling in all those westernmost promontories 
and islands which are the last strongholds of the Celtic race 
in Europe — Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In Scotland, it is true, the chief 
Celtic fire-festivals certainly appear to have been held at 
Beltane (the first of May) and Hallowe’en ; but thi,s was 
exceptional. 

To sum up: the combined evidence of ancient writers 
and of modern folk-custom points to the conclusion that 
amongst the Celts of Gaul an annua! festival was celebrated 
at midsummer, at which living men, representing the tree- 
spirit or spirit of vegetation, were enclosed in wicker-frames 
and burned. The whole rite was designed as a charm to 
make the sun to shine and the crops to grow. 

But there are some grounds for thinking that another 
great feature of the Celtic midsummer festival was the 
gathering of the sacred mistletoe by the Druids. The 
elaborate ceremonies which were obse.r\ed by these wizards 
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when they culled the holy plant have been described by 
I’liny, After enumerating the different kinds of mistletoe, 
he proceeds ; “ In treating of this subject, the admiration 
in which the mistletoe is held throughout Gaul ought not 
to pass unnoticed. The Druids, for so they call their 
wizards, esteem nothing more sacred than the mistletoe 
and the tree on which it grows, provided only that the tree 
is an oak. But apart from this they choose oak-woods 
for tlteir sacred groves and perform no sacred rites with- 
out oak -leaves ; so that the very name of Druids may be 
regarded as a Greek appellation derived from their wor- 
ship of the oak.* For they believe that whatever grows on 
these trees is sent from heaven, and is a sign that the tree 
has been chosen by the god himself. The mistletoe is very 
rarely to be met with ; but when it is found, the>’ gather it 
with solemn ceremony. This they do especially on the 
sixth day of the moon, from which they date the beginning 
of their months, of their years, and of their thirty years’ 
cycle, because by the sixth day the moon has plenty of 
vigour and has not run half its course. After due pre- 
parations have been made for a sacrifice and a feast under 
the tree, they hail it as the universal healer and bring to 
the spot two white bulls, whose homg have never been 
bound before. A priest clad in a white robe climbs the 
tree and with a golden sickle cuts the mistletoe, which 
is caught in a white cloth. Then they sacrifice the victims, 
praying that God may make his own gift to prosper with those 
upon whom he has bestowed it. They believe that a potion 
prepared from mistletoe will make barren animals to bring 
forth, and that the plant is a remedy against all poison.”* 

* Flin^ derives the name Druid front moualain of the oak], Craigandattoch, 
the Greek tln'it, “nak.” Hedid not eio. 

know ihat Uie Celtic word for oak was - Pliny, Nat. Hist. x»i. 249 sqq. 
.the same {/iaiir), and th.\t therefore On the Celtic worship of the oak, see 
Druid, in the sense of priest of the also Maximus Tytiut, Disstrt. viii, 8 : 
oak, was genuine Celtic, not borrowed KtXrei tsit dii iyaXfut U 

front the Greek. See Curlius, K«Xtw 4» *P*k. With the Dniid- 

Etymohgii^ p. 238 jy. ; Vanifvk, ica] mode of gathering the mistletoe 
Criccliisch-laliinistkis ttymetog. U’M- compare the following. In Cambodia 
irbsuh, jj. 368 sqq. ; J. Rhys, Cdtk when a man perceives a certain para- 
Heathcndant, p. 221 sqq. In the High- silic plani growing on a tamarind-tree, 
lands of Scotland the word is found lie dresses in white and taking a new 
in place-names like Bendarroch (the earthen pot climbs the tree at mid-day. 
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In saying that the Druids cut the mistletoe especially on 
the sixth day of the moon,' Pliny seems to imply that they 
procured a fresh supply of it every month. But we may 
surmise that they also gathered the sacred plant with the 
same solemn ceremony on Midsummer Eve. For in France 
and England, the countries where the sway of the Druids is 
known to have been most firmly established, Midsummer 
Eve is still the time for culling certain magic plants, whose 
evanescent virtue can be secured at this mystic season alone. 
Indeed all over Euro|x: antique fancies of the same sort have 
lingered about Midsummer Eve, imparting to it a fragrance 


He puU llie pinnt u] the pot luid-lets 
the whole htll to thegiinind. Then in 
the pot he makes n decoction which 
renders invulnerable. See Aymonicr, 
“Notes sur les coutnines et croyances 
saperstitieuscs des Cambodciens,” 
Cochinchinc Fran^aise ' Ejecurtieus e! 
Reconna'usaHces, No. i6, p. 136. 
Ilranchcs of the sacred olive at Olympia, 
which were (o fann the victors’ crowns, 
had to lie cut with a golden sickle 1^ a 
boy whose jarenis were both alive 
(Schol. on T’indar, Olymp. in. 60). It 
has been a rule of stipcrstition both in 
ancient and modem times that certain 
plant.s, to which medical or magical 
virtues were attributed, should not 
be cut with iron. Sec lltny, Nai. 
Hist. 19, xxiv. 68, 103, 176: 

Villemarqu^, Parian /trHi, Chants 
J'opnlaires th la Prrtagne,* |>. 76 : 
LaisDcI de le Salic, Crayaiiifs it 
IJgttuUs rf« fi-Htrc tie la Frante, i. 233 ; 
Zeilsekri/I /ilf drutsfhe MylhHi^t ami 
Sitleuhunde, iv. (1S59), p. 153 si/. In 
antiquity some llionght that the mar- 
vellous properties of the mistletoe were 
heightened if the plant had lieen 
gathered from the oak without the use 
of iron and without beii^ allowed to 
touch the ground ; In that case the 
plant could cure epilepsy aitd ski 
women to conceive (iliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxiv. 12). Swabian peasants, who 
tucribe great virtue to mistletoe that 
grows on an oak, ,say that it should not 
be cut in the common way but shot 
down with an arrow, when the sun is 
in Sagittarius, on the hrst, third, or 
fourth ilay liefore the new moon, and 


that it shnuhl be caught in tlie led hand 
ns it fails from the tree (H. Meier, In 
/.i-ilsekrifl far dcnlsckc Mylhohyit and 
Sillcntunds:, i. ( 1853), p. 443 si /. ). On 
tlie objection to the use of iron in such 
cases, see Liebrechl, Certvsius twj Til- 
dw/y,p. 103; and above, vol.i. p.344iy7. 

‘ In the first edition of this book I 
understood Pliny to say that the cere- 
mony fell in the sixth montli — that is, 
in June, and hence I argued that it 
probably formed part of the midsummer 
festival. Bui in accordance with 
Latin usage the words of Pliny {sexta 
luaa, licetaUy “sixth moon”) can 
only mean “the sixth day of the 
inooo.’’ I have to thank Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler forcourteou.dy pointing 
out my mistake to me. Compare my 
iw«e in X)seAtktH<tiim, Novemlicr 2 1st, 
1891, p. 687. I also misunderstood 
Pliny's words “et saeenli fast triec- 
simum annum, i/uia jam virinm a/mndi 
hakeat nee sit sni dimidinj' applying 
them to the tree instead of to the 
moon, to which they really refer. After 
saeadi we must understand prineipinm 
from the preceding primipia. With 
the thirty years' cycle of the Druids wc 
may compare the sixty years' cycle of 
the Boeotian festival of the Great 
Dacilala (vol. i. p. 225 sf.). which like 
llie Druidicol rite in question was 
essentially a worship, or perhaps rather 
a conjuration, of the sacred oak. 
Whether any deeper affinity, based on 
common Aryan descent, may be traced 
between the Boeotian and the Dniidical 
ceremony, 1 do not pretend to deter- 
niiite. 
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of the past, like withered rose leaves that, found by chance in 
the pages of an old volume, still smell of departed summers. 
Thus in Saintonge and Aunis, two of the ancient provinces 
of Western France, we read that “ of all the festivals for 
which the merry bells ring out therq is not one which has 
given rise to a greater number of superstitious practices than 
the festival of St. John the Baptist. The Eve of St. John 
was the day of all days for gathering the wonderful herbs by 
means of which you could combat fever, cure a host of 
diseases, and guard yourself against sorcerers and their spells. 
But in order to attain these results two conditions had to be 
observed ; first;, you must be fasting when you gathered the 
herbs, and second, you must cull them before the sun rose. 
If these conditions were not fulfilled, the plants had no 
special virtue.” ‘ In the neighbouring province of Perigord 
the person who gathered the magic herbs before sunrise at 
this season had to walk backwards, to mutter some mystic 
words, and to perform certain ceremonies. The plants thus 
collected were carefully kept as an infallible cure for fever ; 
placed above beds and the doors of hous^ and of cattle- 
sheds they protected man and beast from disease, witchcraft, 
and accident.^ In Normandy a belief in the marvellous 
properties of herbs and plants, of flowers and seeds and 
leaves gathered, with certain traditional rites, on the Eve or 
the Day of St. John has remained part of the peasant's creed 
to this day. Thus he fancies that seeds of vegetables and 
plants, which have been collected on St John’s Eve, will 
keep better than others, and that flowers plucked that day 
will never fade.“ In the Vosges Mountains they say that 
wizards have but one day in the year, and but one hour in 
that day, to find and cull the baleful herbs which they u.sc in 
their black art. That day is the Eve of St. John, and that 
hour is the time when the church bells are ringing the noon- 
day Angelus, Hence in many villages they .say that the 
bell.? ought not to ring at noon on that day.^ In the Tyrol 

* J. ]., M. Nogues, /j-T maurs ^ Lecornr, Est/nisses lin /iotage 

ifiiulit/vis I'll Sainiciigf ft fn .Aunh. Xoruiami, ii. pp. 8 . 234 ; Bosquet, La 
P’ 71. Narmai'ifif ivmitiifp/iir ft merviiUeme, 
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they think that the witching hour is when the Ave Maria 
bell is ringing on Mid.summer Eve, for then the witches go 
forth to gather the noxious plants whereby they raise 
thunderstorms. Therefore in many districts the bells ring 
for a shorter time than usual that evening ;* at Folgarcit the 
sexton used to steal quietly into the church, and when the 
clock struck three he contented himself with giving a few 
pull.s to the smallest of the bells.* In the Mark of Branden- 
burg the peasants gather all sorts of simples on Midsummer 
Day, because they are of opinion that the drugs produce 
their medicinal effect only if they have been culled at that 
time. Many of these plants, especially roots, must be dug 
up at midnight and in silence.* In Mecklenburg not merely 
is a special healing virtue ascribed to simples collected on 
Midsummer Day ; the very smoke of such plants, if they are 
burned in the fire, is believed to prqtect a house against 
thunder and lightning, and to still the raging of the storm.* 
The Wends of the Spreewald twine WTeaths of herbs and 
flowers at midsummer, and hang them up in their rooms ; 
and when any one gets a fright he will lay some of the 
leaves and blos.soms on hot coals and fumigate himseif with 
the smoke.® In Eastern Prussia, some two hundred years 
ago, it used to be customary on Midsummer Day to make 
up a bunch of herbs of various sorts and fasten it to a pole, 
which was then put up over the gate or door through which 
the corn would be brought in at harvest. Such a pole was 
called Kaupole, and it remained in its place till the crops 
had been reaped and garnered. Then the bunch of herbs 
was taken down ; part of it was put with the corn in the 
barn to keep rats and mice from the grain, and part was 
kept as a remedy for diseases of all sorts." A writer of the 
early part of the seventeenth century informs us that the 

‘ Zingerle, in ZtUtchrift Jiir dtutsthf. CehiHuche aits ii. p. *8;, 

MythologU und Sithniundt, i. (1853), § 1436. 

p. 33i sg.', id., SilltH, BrSuthe und * W. von Sehulenburu, Wuidisehn 
Meiiui)iif;cndts'rirBltrVelkts?if.\^%, Velkssagcn uuJ Cthrituehc am deiii 
134S1 134^- SpT'if^id, p. 254. 

* %c\\r\enci, Mdnten und Stsgtn am • Pniciorius, Delieiat Prmsitae, p. 

IValschtirol, |). 237, I 24. 24 sq. Kaupole is probably identical 

® A. Kuhn, Miirkistht Sagea und in name with Kupole or Kuiralo, as to 
Mitrchcn, p. 330. whom see above, vol. ii. pp. 105, 129 

* K, Bnrlsch, Sagen, MiirthtH und sq. 
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Livonians, among whom he lived, were impressed with a 
belief in the great and marvellous properties possessed by 
simples which had been culled on Midsummer Day. Such 
simples, they thought, were sure remedies for fever and for 
sickness and pestilence in man and beast ; but if gathered 
one day too late they lost all their virtue.' Among the 
Letts of the Baltic provinces of Russia girls and women go 
about on Midsummer Day crowned with wreaths of aromatic 
plants, which arc afterwards hung up for good luck in the 
houses. The plants are also dried and given to cows to eat, 
because they arc supposed to help the animals to calve.* In 
Bulgaria St. John’s Day is the special season for culling 
simples. On this day, too, Bulgarian girls gather nosegays 
of a certain white flower, throw them into a vessel of water, 
and place the vessel under a rose-tree in bloom. Here it 
remains all night. Npxt morning they set it in the courtyard 
and dance singing round it. An old woman then takes 
the flowers out of the ve.ssel, and the girls wash themselves 
with the water, praying that God would grant them 
health throughout the j'car. After that the old woman 
restores her nosegay to each girl and promises her a rich 
husband.® 

Sometimes in order to produce the desired effect it is 
deemed necessary that seven or nine different sorts of plants 
should be gathered at this mystic season. Norman peasants, 
who wish to fortify themselves for the toil of harvest, will 
sometimes go out at dawn on St. John’s Day and pull seven 
kinds of plants, which they aftenvards cat in their soup as a 
means of imparting strength and suppleness to their limbs in 
the harvest field.* In Mecklenburg maidens are wont to 
gather seven sorts of flowers at noon on Midsummer Eve. 
These they weave into garlands, anti sleep with them under 
their pillows. Then they arc sure to dream of the men who 
will marry them.’’ But the flowers on which youthful lovers 


* Einhorn, •• Wiederliuuni'u Ucr 
Al^uerey •. tlor andet (si> ) Tbeil.” 
prinCc<l al Kig.a in 1627, an<! rcpiintcd 
in Scn'flares nrum ijvmUarniii, ii. 
(Kiga and Leipsic, 184S), p. 651 sij. 

* J. G. Kohl, Ditiitiilsih- rustiuhiu 
OUsiefrovinzen, ii. 26. 


® A. Slrausa, / 5 /V /hi/gtirtu (Lcip- 
sic, 1898). p|i. 34«, 386. 

' t.ecinur, Esi/uissfs tin fiecage 
Ni»-maiul, IL 9. 

^ Karlscli, Sageu, Miirciin uud 
Ct-kriiHfbf am MtiUnhirg, ii. 285, 
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dream at Midsummer Eve arc oftencr nine in number. 
Thus in Voigtland nine different kinds of flowers are twined 
into a garland at the hour of noon, but they may not enter 
the dwelling by the door in the usual way; they mu.st be 
passed through the window, or, If they come in at the door, 
they must be thrown, not carried, into the house. Sleeping on 
them that night you will dream of your future wife or future 
husband.' The Bohemian maid, who gathers nine kinds of 
flowers on which to dream of love at Midsummer Eve, takes 
care to wrap her hand in a white cloth, and afterwards to 
wash it in dew ; and when she brings her garland home she 
must speak no word to any soul she meets by the way, for 
then all the magic virtue of the flowers would be gone.’ Other 
Bohemian girls look into the book of fate at this season 
after a different fashion. They twine their hair with wreaths 
made of nine sorts of leaves, and go, when the stars of the 
summer night are twinkling in the sky, to a brook that flows 
beside a tree. There, gazing on the stream, the girl beholds, 
beside the broken reflections of the tree and the stars, the 
watery image of her future lord.* So in Masuren maidens 
gather nosegays of wild flowers in silence on Midsummer 
Eve. At the midnight hour each girl take.s the nosegay and 
a glass of water, and when she has spoken certain words she 
.sees her lover mirrored in the water.^ Sometimc.s Bohemian 
damsels make a different use of their midsummer garlands 
twined of nine sorts of flowers. They lie down with the 
garland laid as a pillow under their right ear, and a hollow 
voice, swooning from underground, proclaims their destiny.'’ 
Yet another mode of consulting the oracle by means of these 
same garlands is to throw them backwards and in silence 
upon a tree at the hour of noon, ju.st when the flowers have 
been gathered. For every time that the wreath Is thrown 
without sticking to the branches of the tree the girl will have 
a year to wait before she weds. This mode of divination is 
practised in Voigtland," and the same thing is done in 
Masuren, although we are not told that there the wreaths 

’ J. A. M Kiibler, Vclksbramh, * Tiippcn, Ah-rgiaiilvii aus .l/itt- 
etc., hn p. 376. urrn^'p. 72. 

^ Keinsticrg-Dilriiigsfeld, Eest-A'a/- ® Reinsberg-DliringsMil, /or. ri/. 
indtr aus fh'Anu’U, |>. 312. ® J. A. E. Kohler, VMs/iraurh, etc., 

Reinsbern-Uiiriiigsrclil, /*. fif. iut Vaiffl/amlc, p. 376. 
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must be composed of nine sorts of flowers.' However, in 
Masuren chaplets of nine kinds of herbs are gathered on St. 
John's Eve and put to a more prosaic use than that of 
presaging the course of true love. They are carefully pre- 
served, and the people brew a sort of tea fibm them, which 
tltey administer as a remedy for many ailments ; or they keep 
the chaplets under their pillows till they are dry, and there- 
upon dose their sick cattle with them.* In Esthonia the 
virtue.<; popularly ascribed to wreaths of this sort are many 
and various. These wreaths, composed of nine kinds of 
herbs culled on the Eve or the Day of St John, are some- 
times inserted in tlie roof or hung up on the walls of the 
house, and each of them receives the name of one of the 
inmates. If the plants which have been thus dedicated to a 
girl happen to take root and grow in the chinks and 
crannies, she will soon wed ; if they have been dedicated to 
an older person and wither away, that person will die. The 
people also give them as medicine to cattle at the time when 
the animals are driven forth to pasture; or they fumigate 
the beasts with the smoke of the herbs, which are burnt 
along with shavings from the wooden threshold. Bunches 
of the plants are also hung about the house to keep oflT evil 
spirits, and maidens lay them under their pillows to dream 
on.“ In Sweden the " Midsummer Brooms,” made up of nine 
sorts of flowers gathered on Midsummer Eve, are put to 
nearly the same uses. Fathers of families hang up such 
“ brooms " to the rafters, one for each inmate of the house ; 
and l\e or she whose broom {qitasf) is the first to wither will 
be the first to die. Girl.s also dream of their future husbands 
with these bunches of flowers under their pillows. A 
decoction made from the flowers is, moreover, a panacea for 
all disorders, and if a bunch of them be hung up in the 
cattle shed, the Troll cannot enter to bewitch the beasts.^ 

Of the flowers which it has been customary to gather for 
purposes of magic or divination at midsummer none perhaps 
is so widely popular as St. John’s wort (^Hypericum per- 

‘ umi aussent l^ii Jer Ehtitii, p. 362 

P- 72- 11. 

^ T'ippcii, ff/*- '''• P- 7 '- ' I'casant Life in S'OKittii, 

* A. WicdL'iiiann, .lui (km inaercu ]i. 2C7 >•/. 
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foratum). The reason for associating this particular plant 
with the great summer festival is perhaps not far to seek, for 
the flower blooms about Midsummer Day, and with its bright 
yellow petals and masses of golden stamens it might well 
pass for a tiny copy on earth of the great sun which reaches 
its culminating point in heaven at this season. Gathered on 
Midsummer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before .sunrise, the 
blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to preserve the 
house against thunder, witches, and evil spirits ; and various 
healing properties are attributed to the different species of 
the plant. In the Tyrol they say that if you put St. John’s 
wort in your shoe before sunrise on Midsummer Day you 
may walk as far as you please without growing weary. In 
Scotland people carried it about their persons as an amulet 
against witchcraft. On the lower Rhine children twine 
chaplets of St. John’s wort on the morning of Midsummer 
Day, and throw them on the roofs of the houses. Here, too, 
the people who danced round the midsummer bonfires used 
to wear wreaths of these yellow flowers in their hair, and to 
deck the images of the saints at wayside shrines with the 
blossoms. Sometimes they flung the flowers into the 
bonfires. In Sicily they dip St. John’s wort in oil, and so 
apply it as a balm for every wound. During the Middle 
Ages the power which the plant notoriously possesses of 
banning devils won for it the name of fuga daemonum ; and 
before witches and wizards were stretched on the rack or 
otherwise tortured, the flow'er used to be administered to 
them as a means of wringing the truth from their lips.’ In 
Saintonge and Aunis the flowers served to detect the 


• Monlanus, Die deuhrhea I'olki- 
fesUy p. 145 i WullVe, Dtr ileHts.ht 
VelksabergiaHke? % 1341 Zinj^urle, in 
ZcitschrifC file lUutsehe Mythehgie urn! 
SUMknndt, i. (1853), p. 3*9; A. 
Sc!ilos«ar, “VoIksmeiDUDg and Volks- 
abcrgl.iube aus der deuUchen Staler- 
mnrk," Germania, N.K.,xxiv.(i89i),p. 
3S7 ! li. Meier, Dentuhe Sagtn, Silltn 
iiikl Cebriiucki am Sekteaten, p. 428 i 
BramI, Popular Antiquities, L 307, 
312; Dyer, Eolk-lore 0/ P/auts, pp. 
62, 286 ! Friend, Ftmeers and Flower 
Lore, pp. *47, *49- 54® t 


Mnamorc, C/edeme, Usi e Cestumi 
AiruiTesi, p. 161 sq. One authoriiy 
lays down (lie rule ihsi you shonld 
paihei the plant rasiinp; and in silence 
{Brand, op. cit. p. 312). According 
to Sowurby, llto Ilypcricum perforatum 
ftowersin England about Julyantl August 
{English Mo/aity, xi. 295). We should 
remember, howevci-, that in the old 
calendar Midsummer Day fell twelve 
days later than at present. Tltc 
reforin of (he calendar probably put 
many old lloral supeislilions out of 
joint. 
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presence of sorcerers, for if one of these pestilent fellows entered 
a house, the bunches of St. John’swort, which had been gathered 
on Midsummer Eve and hung on the walls, immediately 
dropped their yellow heads as if they had suddenly faded, ^ 
Further, the edges of the calyx and petals of St. John’s wort, 
as well as their external surface, are marked with dark purple 
spots and lines, which, if squeezed, yield a red essential oil 
soluble in spirits.^ German peasants believe that this red 
oil is the blood of St. John;' and this may be why the plant 
is supposed to heal all sorts of wounds.* In Mecklenbuig 
they say that if you pull up St John’s wort at noon on 
Midsummer Day you will find at the root a bead of red 
juice called St John’s blood ; smear this blood on your shirt 
just over your heart, and no mad dog will bite you.® In the 
Mark of Brandenburg the same blood, procured in the same 
manner and rubbed on the barrel of a gun, will make every 
shot from that gun to hit the mark." According to others, 
St. John's blood is found at noon on St John’s Day, and 
only then, adhering in the form of beads to the root of a 
weed called knawel, which grows in sandy soil. But some 
people say that these beads of red juice are not really the 
blood of the martyred saint, but only insects resembling the 
cochineal or kermes-berry.' 

Yet another plant whose root has been thought to 
yield the blood of St. John is the mouse*ear hawkweed 
ijlieracium pilosel/a), which grows very commonly in dry 
exposed places, such as gravelly banks, sunny lawns, and 
the tops of park walls. It blossoms from May to the 
end of July, presenting its elegant sulphur-coloured flowers 
to the noontide sun, while the surrounding herbage, and even 
its own foliagy, is withered and burnt np ; ” ' and these round 

' Nogiies, Arj maun (tautrffais tn Valkshumi: drr Deulfchcii iu Mahrtu, 
Sahtionfft el eii .■limis, j). 71 sf. p. 264), 

* Suwerl.iy, Snglish Homuy, ni. 495. * iWlsch, <»/. fit. ii. p. 2S5, § 1433. 

* Montanuii, Die litulsi'keii I’a/ks- TItc blood U also a prvhcnalive agoinit 

/esU, p. 35, man)-ili.'ie.'iscs(<y>.('//.ii. |i. 290, § 1444). 

* Dyer, ef I'lauis, |). 286 ; • Kulin, Miiikixhe .Vajiru vud 

Sageu , MUrchen touHSehrauehc Miinhrn, p. 387, S 105. 
am Mf.klenbwg, ii. p. 291, ^ ■4SO». ^ Die gesirirgelte ReckenpAiieeepku, 

The Gentians of liohcmia .nitcritM: ]>. 246 sy. ; Munlaiius, Die detUxeken 
wonderful viiiues 10 ihe red juice ex- Veiksjesten, p. 147. 
traeteil from ihe yellow llowers of St. • Sowetby, Engiish DtHany, xii. 
John's wort (W. Muller, Biilrdgc sue 1093. 
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yellow flowers may be likened not inaptly to the disc of the 
great luminary whose light they love. At Hildesheim, in 
Germany, people used to dig up hawkweed, especially on the 
Gallow’s Hill, when the clocks were striking noon on 
Midsummer Day ; and the blood of St. John, which they 
found at the roots, was carefully preserved in quills for good 
luck. A little of it smeared secretly on the clothes was sure 
to make the wearer fortunate in the market that day.' 
According to some the plant ought to be dug up with a gold 
coin.* Near Gablonz, in Bohemia, it used to be customary 
to make a bed of St. John’s flowers, as they were called, on 
St. John’s Eve, and in the night the saint himself came and 
laid his head on the bed ; next morning you could see the 
print of his head on the flowers, which derived a healing 
virtue from the blessed touch, and were mixed with the 
fodder of sick cattle to make them whole.* But whether 
these St. John's flowers were the mouse-car hawkweed or 
not is doubtful.^ 

More commonly in Germany the name of St. John’s 
flowers {Joharmisblumen) appears to be given to the 
mountain arnica. In Voigtland the mountain arnica if 
plucked on St. John's Day and stuck in the fields, laid under 
the roof, or hung on the wall, is believed to protect house 
and fields from lightning and hail.® So in some parts of 
Bavaria they think that no thunderstorm can harm a house 
which has a blossom of mountain arnica in the roof, and in 
the Tyrol the same flower fastened to the door will render 
the house fire-proof. But it is needless to remark that the 
flower, which takes its popular name from St. John, will be 
no protection against either fire or thunder unless it has been 
culled on the .saint’s own day.® On the same day South 
Slavonian peasants gather white “ St John’s flowers," and 
lay them in a sieve, one for each person in the house ; he or 


‘ 1 C. Seifart, Sagtn, .VaicAeii, 
Sch 7 i)iinke iiiul Cibrauche aus Siaiii 
und .'itift Hildesheim,^ p. 177, | 1 2. 

^ Kuchliolz, Pentseher Claube tutd 
HraHih, L 9. 

* Gcuhmaiin, AberglauhtH unj 
Cebt duchc ans Pehmen uml Makrat, 
p. 98, § 681. 


* * VVudke, Der deiHsehe t-'a/ts- 
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® Parana, Landes- und Velkshumle 
des Himigniehs Payern, iii, 342 ; 
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she whose flower droops its head before morning will die 
within the year.^ 

Another plant which possesses wondrous virtues, if only 
it be gathered on the Eve or the Day of St. John, is 
mugwort or wormwood {Artemisia vulgaris). Hence, in 
France it goes by the name of the herb of St. John.* Near 
Pironne, in the French department of Somme, people used 
to go out fasting before sunrise on St. John’s Day to cull 
the plant ; put among the wheat in the barn it protected 
the corh against mice. In Artois people carried bunches of 
mugwort, or wore it round their body ;• in Poitou they still 
wear girdles of mugwort or hemp when they warm their 
backs at the midsummer Arc as a preservative against back- 
ache at harvest ; * and the custom of wearing girdles of 
mugwort on the Eve or Day of St John has caused the 
plant to be popularly known in Germany and Bohemia as 
SL John’s girdle. In Bohemia such girdles are believed to 
protect the wearer for the whole year against ghosts, magic, 
misfortune, and sickness. People also weave garlands of 
the plant and look through them at the midsummer bonfire 
or put them on their heads ; and by doing so they ensure 
that their heads will not ache nor their eyes smart all that 
year. Another Bohemian practir* is to make a decoction 
of mugwort which has been gathered on St. John’s Day ; 
then, when your cow is bewitched and will yield no milk, 
you have only to wash the animal thrice with the decoction 
and the spell will be broken.® In Germany, people used to 
crown their heads or gird their bodies with mugwort, which 
they afterwards threw into the midsummer bonfire, pronoun- 
cing certain rhymes and believing that they thus rid them- 
selves of all their ill-luck.® Sometimes wreaths or girdle.s of 

' F. S. Ktauss, Volksglauht «wrf ‘ L. Pio«au, Lt /eli-hr< <lu Peitmt 
rtN^nstr Jiranekder SHds/aveu, p. 34. (Paris, 1S92), p. 499. 

* Grimm, Deiiltckt Mytkolefie,* ii. * (irohmonn, Abergfauttn rind Gt- 
1013 ; Gubcmnlis, Mylholtgu dis hrauche ant fHiimen nnd Mdkrtn, p. 
Plantes, i. 189 sj.\ Frieiwl, Flavsers 90 sf., §3 635.S37. 

and P/oruer Lai-e,\>. * 1‘aiuer, lieitrag :ur deiitsekin 

* Breuil, ‘‘Du eulic de Si. -Jean- Mytkalagie, L p. 249, § 283; 

Baptiste,” jWmoirts de la Soei/tl det Grimm, / 7 ..I/.* ii. 1013 j lingerie, in 
Antiqnaires de PUa'dU, viii. (1845), Z/itsekrift /Mr deiilselU Mytiologie tend 
p. 224, note I, quoting the cure of Sil/eitiMude, i. (1853), p. 331, and ii. 
Manancourt, near P^toddc. iv. (1859), p. 42 (quoting a work of 
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mugwort were kept in houses, cattle>sheds, and sheep*folds 
throughout the year.' In Normandy such wreaths are a 
protection against thunder and thieves;^ and stalks of 
mugwort hinder witches from laying their spells on the 
butter* In Mecklenbui^, they say that if you will dig up 
a plant of mugwort at noon on Midsummer Day, you will 
find under the root a burning coal, which vanishes away as 
soon as the church bells have ceased to ring. If you find 
the coal and carry it off in silence, it will prove a remedy 
for all sorts of maladies.* According to another German 
superstition, such a coal will turn to gold.* English writers 
record the popular belief that a rare coal is to be found 
under the root of mugwort at a single hour of a single day 
in the year, namely, at noon on Midsummer Eve, and that 
this coal will protect him w'ho carries it on his person from 
plague, carbuncle, lightning, fever, and ague.® In Eastern 
Prussia, on St John’s Eve, people can foretell a marriage by 
means of mugwort ; they bend two stalks of the growing 
plant outward, and then observe whether the stalks, after 
straightening themselves ^ain, incline towards each other 
or not.^ 

A similar mode of divination has been practised both in 
England and in Germany with the orpine (Sedum telephium), 
a plant which grows on a gravelly or chalky soil about 
hedges, the borders of fields, and on bushy hills. It flowers 
in August, and the blossoms consist of dense clustered tufts 
of crimson or purple petals ; sometimes, but rarely, the 
flowers are white.® In England the plant is popularly 
known as Midsummer Men, because people used to plant 
slips of them in pairs on Mid.summer Eve, one slip standing 


the seventeenth centuiy) ; Vonbun, 
Btilrilgt tur deutsekea Mytkote^e, p. 
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futthet Gubernaii's, Mytkologit d(S 
Plattles, ii. 16 sqq. ; Grimm, Dtutykt 
Mj-tkologie,* iii. 356 sq. 
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for a young man and the other for a young woman. If the 
plants, as they grew up, bent towards each other, the couple 
would marry; if either of them withered, he or she whom it 
represented would die.' In Masuren and the Mark of 
Brandenburg the method of forecasting the future by means 
of the orpine is precisely the same.® 

Another plant which popular superstition has often 
associated with the summer solstice is vervain. In some 
parts of Spain people gather vervain after sunset on Mid- 
summer Eve, and wash their faces next morning in the 
water in which the plants have been allowed to steep over- 
night* In Normandy, the peasants cull vervain on the Day 
or the Eve of St. John, believing that, in addition to its 
medical properties, it possesses at this season the power of 
protecting the house from thunder and lightning, from 
sorcerers, demons, and thieves.* Bohemian poachers wash 


their guns with a decoction of vervain and southernwood, 
which they have gathered naked before sunrise on Mid- 
summer Day ; guns which have been thus treated never miss 
the mark.® In our own country vervain used to be sought for 
its magical virtues on Midsummer Eve.® In the Tyrol they 
think that he who Ends a four-leaved clover while the 
vesper-bell is ringing on Midsummer Eve can work magic 


' Aubrey, Remains CentUisme 
asul Jttdaistiu\ p. 25 sg. ; Brantl, 
Pofular Aniiquiiks, i. 329 sgg. : 
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from that time forth.’ People in Berry say that the four- 
leaved clover is endowed with all its marvellous virtues only 
when it has been plucked by a virgin on the night of Mid- 
summer Eve.* In Saintonge and Aunis the four-leaved 
clover, if it be found on the Eve of St. John, brings good 
luck at play.^ 

At Klrchvcrs, in He.ssc, people run out to the fields 
at noon on Midsummer Day to gather camomile ; for the 
flowers, plucked at the moment when the sun at the 
highest point of his course, arc supposed to possess the 
medicinal qualities of the plant in the highest degree. In 
heathen times the camomile flower, with its healing qualities, 
its yellow calix and white stamens, is said to have been 
sacred to the kindly and shining Balder and to have borne 
his name, being called Baiders-brd.* In Westphalia, also, 
the belief prevails that camomile is most potent as a drug 
when it has been gathered on Midsummer Day ; ® in 
Masuren the plant must always be one of the nine different 
kinds of plants that are culled on Midsummer Eve to form 
wreaths, and tea brewed from the flower is a remedy for 
many sorts of maladies.® Thuringian peasants hold that if 
the root of the yellow mullein ( Verbascum) has been dug up 
in silence with a ducat at midnight, on Midsummer Eve, 
and is worn in a piece of linen next to the skin, it will 
preserve the wearer from epilepsy.^ In Prussia girls go out 
into the fields on Midsummer Day, gather mullein, and 
hang it up over their beds. The girl whose flower is the 
first to wither will be the first to die.® Perhaps the bright 
yellow flowers of mullein, clustering round the stem like 
lighted candles, may partly account for the association of 
the plant with Jhe summer solstice. In Germany great 
mullein {Vtrbascnm lhapsus) is called the King’s Candle ; in 

' * Zingerle, SUUn, Brauehc nm! Miirfheu am Wesifaleii, ii. I 77 i 
Mcinuiism dtt Tiraltr p. 107, S 48S. 

§ 9*9. ® Toppen, Abtrglaultn am Mas- 

* Laiirwl tie li Sall«, Crojaiues cl * p. 71. 

I.^^Hclcs du Centra da la Prance, i. j W,-«„chcl. Secret, Sitlcn 

^ ■ Ceirducke am i%iiringcn, p. 389, 

5 Nogues, Les maurs aatilreftis cn „ » » j 

SainlMse el cn Aunis, H Sf. ® 

* tt'. Kolbe, Uessische Votks-SilSen » Teltau und Tcmmc, Votkssasen 

uml Cclrducke, 'p. 72. Osiprcmsens, IMthancns und IVesl- 

* Kuhn, Sagen, Gtbrdsuhe and {a-ensscus, p. 283. 
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England it is popularly known as High Taper. The 
yellow, hoary mullein ( Verbascum pulveruUniuni) “ forms a 
golden pyramid a yard high, of rhany hundreds of flowers, 
and is one of the most magnificent of British herbaceous 
plants.” ^ We may trace a relation between mullein and 
the sun in the Prussian custom of bending the flower, after 
sunset, towards the point where the sun will rise, and pray- 
ing at the same time that a sick person or a sick beast may 
be restored to health.^ In Bohemia poachers fancy that they 
can render themselves invulnerable by swallowing the seed 
from a fir-cone which they have found growing upwards before 
sunrise on the morning of St. John’s Day.* Again, wild 
thyme gathered on Midsummer Day is used in Bohemia to 
fumigate the trees on Christmas Eve in order that they may 
grow well ; * in Voigtland a tea brewed from wild-thyme 
which has been pulled at noon on Midsummer Day is given 
to women in childbed.* 

More famous, however, than these are the miraculous 
properties which popular superstition in many parts of 
Europe has attributed to the fern at this season. At 
midnight on Midsummer Eve the plant is supposed to 
bloom and soon afterwards to seed ; and whoever catches 
the bloom or the seed is thereby endowed with super- 
natural knowledge and miraculous powers ; above all, he 
knows where treasures lie hidden in the ground, and he 
can render himself invisible at wilL But great precautions 
must be observed in procuring the wondrous bloom or seed, 
which else quickly vanishes like dew on sand or mist in the 
air. The .seeker must neither touch it with his hand nor 
let it touch the ground ; he spreads a white cloth under the 
plant, and the blossom or the seed falls into it. Beliefs of 
this sort concerning fem-.seed have prevailed, with trifling 
variations of detail, in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and Russia.'' In Bohemia the magic bloom is said to 

' Sowertiy, English Hotany, iv. “ J. A. E. Kiihl«r, iolMraucA, etc., 
549 , 487. iiii t'aigtlamh-, p. 377. 

® Tetuiu und Tecnme, /*. dl. ** Brand, I'nfviiai' AHlii/iiilits, !. 314 

’ Grohmann, Ahtrglauben tmd Gc- sqq. i Friend, /•'/awers and I'laiver 
^lu/se as/s Bdhmtn und Mdhrin, p. la/v, p. 34* j Bumc and Jackson, 
*0$, 8 1426. Shrepshiri /■'o/t-last, p. 84 * ! Lecceur, 

* Grohmann, ep. rit. p. 93, S 648. Esquissts dss Hacage Na/masxsl, i. 290; 
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be golden, and to glow or sparkle like fire,^ In Russia, 
they say that at dead of n^ht on Midsummer Eve the 
plant puts forth buds like glowing coals, which orr the stroke 
of twelve burst open with a clap like thunder and light up 
everything near and far.* 

Once more, people have fancied that if they cut a branch 
of hazel on Midsummer Eve it would serve them as a divining 
rod to discover treasures and water. This belief has existed 


in Moravia, Mecklenbuig, and apparently in Scotland.® In 
the Mark of Brandenburg, they say that if you would procure 
the mystic wand you must go to the hazel by night on Mid- 
summer Eve, walking backwards, and when you have come 
to the bush you must silently put your hands between your 
legs and cut a fork-shaped stick ; that stick will be the 
divining-rod, and, as such, will detect treasures buried in the 
ground. If you have any doubt as to the quality of the wand. 


you have only to hold it in water ; for in that case your true 
divining-rod will squeak like a pig, but your spiuious one 
wilFnot.^ 

Many more examples might be cited of the marvellous 
virtues which certain plants have been supposed to acquire 


Wuttke, Dcr d^iUsche VeltsaiergiiuiU* 
§ 123 ; Vonhun, Beilrdge iur deatstieH 
p. X33 jyy. ; MmitHiins, 
Pic dt-iilsehcH Valtsfalen, p. 144. ; 
Bartseb, Hagen^ MiUxhen und Ce~ 
briiuehe am Hhilcnbiirg, U. a88, 
§ * 437 ; Toppen, Aberg/auben am 
A/dsurea,^p.72; A.Schloswr, “Volks- 
meinung und VolksabeTelaubc aus dcr 
deutsehen Swiermark,” Germania, 
N. R. ( « 89 r ), p. 3S7; Vemalfken, 
Mylheii uud Brantie As Valbfs in 
OtsUrrtich, p. 309 ; Von Alpenbu^. 
Mythtn und Sagen Tiro/s, p. 407 jy. : 
Zing«rlc, Sitten, Braueke und Mein- 
unt.vn des Tiraler Veiies, p. 103, % 
882, p. 158, S 1350 : Schnellcr, 
Mnrihtn und Sagvn aus WcHschlirol, 
p. 237 i Grohmftnn, Abtrglauben nnd 
Cebraufhe aus HShmen und MAkren, 
p. 97 . H 673-677; RMn-<>l>eTg-r>iiring». 
fcIH, Fcst-Kalendar asis Bokmen, p. 
3:1 sij.-, W. Mnller, Beitrage sur 
i'Msiundc der Deutsehen in Aldknn, 
p. 265 ; Finamore, Credence, Vsi e 


natU, Mytkoiagie da Plasttes, ii. 144 
Sfq. In a South SlAToaian stor; 
we reed how a cowherd understood the 
language of animals, because fem-seed 
accidentally felt into his shoe on Mid- 
aummer Day (F. S. Kiauss, Sagen und 
Marekess Ar Sudslavcn, ii. 424 sqq.. 
No. 159). On this subject I may 
refer to my article, “The Language of 
Animals,” The Arehaeelogienl Review, i. 
(1888), p. 164 sqq. 

’ Grohmann, <’/. eit. p. 97, g| 673, 

675- 

• Zeitsehrift /dr Autseke Mythologit 
mid Si/teukiisidc, iv. (1859), p. 152 
sq.i Gubereatis, ef. eit, U. 146. 

* W, Muller, op. eit, p. 265: Barlsch, 
op. eit. ii. 288, g 1439; J. Napier, 
PM-lert, or Siipcrsliliem Beliefs in 
the West ^ Seeitland, p. 125. 

< Kuhn, Mdrkisehc Sagen nnd 
.Manhcn, p. 330. As to the divining- 
rod in general, see Baring-Gould, 
Curious Myths of the Middk Ages, p. 
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at the summer solstice, but the foregoing instances may 
suffice to prove that the superstition is widely spread, deeply 
rooted, and. therefore probably very ancient in Europe. 
Hence it seems reasonable to conjecture that like so many 
other plants the sacred mistletoe may have acquired, in the 
eyes of the Druids, a double portion of its mystic qualities 
at the solstice in June, and that accordingly the^ may have 
regularly cut it with solemn ceremony on Midsummer Eve. 
The co’njecture is confirmed when we find it to be still a 
rule of folk-lore that the mistletoe should be cut on this 
day.' Further, the peasants of Piedmont and Lombardy 
still go out on Midsummer morning to search the oak-leaves 
for the “ oil of St. John,” which is supposed to heal all 
wounds made with cutting instruments.* Originally, per- 
haps, the “ oil of St. John ” was simply the mistletoe, or a 
decoction made from it For in Holstein the mistletoe, 
especially oak-mistletoe, is still regarded as a panacea for 
green wounds;® and if, as is alleged, “all-healer” is the 
name of the plant in the modem .Celtic speech of 
Brittany, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland,* this can be no- 
thing but a survival of the name by which, as we have seen, 
the Druids addressed the oak, or rather, perhaps, the 
mistletoe. At Lacaune, in France, the old Druidical belief 
in the mistletoe as an antidote to all poisons still survives 
among the people ; they apply the plant to the stomach of 
the sufferer or give him a decoction of it to drink." In 
the north-east of Scotland people used to cut withes of 
mistletoe at the full moon in March ; these they bent into 
circles and kept them for a year to cure hectics and other 
troubles.® In some parts of Germany the mistletoe is 


^ Grimm, Deutsehe iii. 

7 ^’' 3 i 3 > referring to [lybcck. 

* Gulwrnalis, Mylho/ei^c(t/s Planir.’. 
ii. 73. 

“ Kriond, f'lotoen atiil FImwr 
p. 37S, Hunicn, believe that (he 
nirilctoe heals nil wounds and Itings 
luck in hunting (Kuiin, Ihrahkuiifl 
dtt Fcueri,* p, 206). 

_* Gtimm, ii, 1009. My 

(Wend Mr. R. A. Xeil of PBmhn>kc 
College has poinlud out to me that 
ta N. M'Alpine’s Coilie PidiaHary 


(Seventh Ediiion, Rtlinhurgh and 
London, 1877, p. 432) the Gaelic 
word for mistletoe is given as an t'uH 
/*•, which, Mr. Neii tells me, means 
“all-healer." 

“ l.)e Noro, Cautumes, Mythes el 
T’luiilimis i/ff Pwinees fU Frann, p. 

102 SI). 

"Shaw, in l•ennant’s “Tour in 
Scotland," piinied in Pinkerton's 
i'ayayft ami Traith, iii. 136 ; Brand, 
1 ‘afmlar AnliiimliftyV^ 151 . 
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especially esteemed as a remedy for the ailments of children, 
who sometimes wear it hung round their neck as an 
amulet.' 

Thus It appears probable that the two mein features of the 
Balder myth — the pulling of the mistletoe and the burning of 
the god — were reproduced in the great midsummer festival 
of the Celts. But in Scandinavia itself, the home of Balder, 
both these features of his myth can still be traced in the 
popular celebration of midsummer. For in Sweden on 
Midsummer Eve mistletoe is “ diligently sought after, they 
believing it to be, in a high degree, possessed of mystic 
qualities ; and that if a sprig of it be attached to the ceiling 
of the dwelling-house, the horse’s stall, or the cow’s crib, 
the ‘ Troll ‘ will then be powerless to injure either man or 
beast."* The oak mistletoe, we are told, is held in the 
highest repute in Sweden, and is commonly seen in farm- 
houses hanging from the ceiling to protect the dwelling from 
all harm, but especially from fire ; and persons afflicted with 
the falling sickness think they can ward off attacks of the 
malady by carrying about with them a knife which has a 
handle of oak mistletoe. A Swedish remedy for other 
complaints is to hang a sprig of mistletoe round the 
sufferer's neck, or to make him wear on his finger a ring 
made from the plant.® Again, in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark huge bonfires are kindled on hills and eminences 
on Midsummer Evc.^ It does] not appear, indeed, that any 
effigy is burned in these bonfires ; but the burning of an 
effigy is a feature which might easily drop out after its 
meaning was foi^otten. And the name of Balder’s bale- 
fires {fialdet^s Bdlar), by which these midsummer fires were 
formerly known in Sweden,^ puts their connection with 
Balder beyond the reach of doubt, and makes it certain that 
In former times either a living representative or an effigy of 
Balder must have been annually burned in them. Mid- 
summer was the season sacred to Balder, and the 'Swedish 
poet Tegner, in placing the burning of Balder at mid- 

' Ziitschrift /urdeulukt Myt/ultgie, > KxWy, Cnriesiliese//iiih-Euiv/^ii 

(1853)1 P- 444 ! i<^y (iSSP), p. Traditien and Ftlh-lort, p. 18$ sg. 

4 * -f?- * Lloyd, <>/. f/V. p. 259; Grimm, 

* L, Lloyd, Pedsanl Life in Sweden, D.M.* '.517 >?• 
p. 269. ® Lloyd, i.c. 
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summer,* may very well have followed an old tradition that 
the summer solstice was the time when the good god came 
to his untimely end. 

Thus it has been shown that the leading incidents of 
the Balder myth have their counterparts in those fire*fcstivals 
of our European peasantry which undoubtedly date from a 
time long prior to the introduction of Christianity. The 
pretence of throwing the victim chosen by lot into the 
Beltane fire, and the similar treatment of the man clad all 
in green at the midsummer bonfire in Normandy, are in- 
dubitable traces of an older custom of actually burning 
human beings on these occasions ; and the green dress of 
the Norman victim, coupled with the leafy envelope of the 
young fellow who trod out the midsummer fire at Moosheim, 
seems clearly to indicate that the persons who perished at 
these festivals did so in the character of tree-spirits or 
deities of vegetation. From all this we may reasonably 
infer that in the Balder myth on the one hand, and the fire- 
festivals and custom of gathering mistletoe on the other 
hand, we have, as it were, the two broken and dissevered 
halves of an original whole. In other words, we may 
assume with a fair d^ree of probability that the myth of 
Balder’.s death was not merely a myth, that is, a description 
of physic^ phenomena in imagery borrowed from human 
life ; we may suppose that it was at the same time the 
explanation given of an annual custom of burning a human 
representative of the god, and cutting the mistletoe with 
solemn ceremony. If I am right, the story of Balder’s 
tragic end formed, so to say, the text of the sacred drama 
which was acted year by year as a magical rite to cause the 
sun to shine and the trees to grow. The tale belonged, in 
short, to that class of nature myths which are meant to be 
supplemented by ritual ; here, as so often, myth stood to 
magic in the relation of theory to practice. 

But if the victims — the human Baldcrs — who died by 
fire, whether in spring or at midsummer, did so as living 

* Grimm, D.M.* iii. 7S, who adtls, ihe whole mylli, has been quite ImI on 
" MaliHen die JokannhfuKr an Halilts ihe mylhologisis who since Grimm’s 
Ixiekcnbrantll" This iiregn-ml hint, day have eDvelol)e<l the subject in a 
which contains in germ the solution of cloud of learned dust. 
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embodiments of tree-spirits or deities of vegetation, it would 
seem that Balder himself must have been a tree-spirit or 
deity of vegetation. It becomes desirable, therefore, to 
determine, if we can, the particular kind of tree or trees, of 
which a personal representative was burned at the fire- 
festivals. For we may be quite sure that it was not as a 
representative of vegetation in general that the victim 
suffered death. The idea of vegetation in general is too 
abstract to be primitive. Most probably the victim at first 
represented a particular kind of sacred tree. Now of all 
European trees none has such claims as the oak to be 
considered as pre-eminently the sacred tree of the Aryans. 
Its worship is attested for all the great branches of the 
Aryan stock in Europe. We have seen that it was not only 
the sacred tree, but the principal object of worship of both 
Celts and Lithuanians.* The roving Celts appear to have 
carried their worship of the oak with them even to Asia ; 
for in the heart of Asia Minor the Galatian senate met in a 
place which bore the pure Celtic name of Drynemetum or 
“ temple of the oak.” * Among the Slavs the oak seems to 
have been the sacred tree of the great god Perun.® Accord- 
ing to Grimm, the oak ranked first among the holy trees of 
the Germans, and was indeed their chief god. It is certainly 
known to have been adored by them in the age of heathendom, 
and traces of its worship have survived in various parts of 
Germany almost to the present day.‘ Among the ancient 
Italians the oak was .sacred above all other trees.’' The 
image of Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome seems to have 
been originally nothing but a natural oak-tree.® At Dodona, 
perhaps the oldest of all Greek sanctuaries, Zeus was 
worshipped as immanent in the .sacred oak, and the rustling 
of its leaves in the wind was his voice.’ If, then, the 

' Above, p. 327, and vol. i. pp. 168 as late as the fourth cenlury of our era. 
x^., 186. On the worship of the oak in '' Sue above, vol, i, p. 168. 

Ivurope. sec P, Wa^ur, Die Euhe in ' ' Cirimm, / 3 .. 1 /.* i. 55 17., 58 
alter iind ncutr 7 .cii (Berlin, 1891). ii. 542. iii. 187 si/. ; Waglor, ef. eit. 

* Siralio, xii. 5. I. The name is a p. 40 rw- 
compoimcl of/i'r/H. “0Bk,”andwOTjrf, - I'reller, Nylhiil^\. to8. 
•‘temple’' (H. I-'. Tozer, Seleelionx " t.ivy, i. 10. Cp. C. Ubtlicher, 
frOHt Strabo, p. 284). We know from Der HanmknUus tier HeUenen, p. 
Jerome {Cammenhir. in Epist. ad 133 tq. 

Galal. book iL praef.) iW the Gala- ' Kritiirher, ep. tit. p, iii tqq.-, 
lians retained ihcir native Celtic Sjwech I’tcllcr, Crierh. Mythat* ed. C. Koberl, 
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great god of both Greeks and Romans was represented 
in some of his oldest shrines under the form of an oak, and 
if the oak was the principal object of worship of Celts, 
Germans, and Lithuanians, we may certainly conclude that 
this tree was one of the chief, if not the very chief divinity 
of the Aryans before the dispersion ; and that their primitive 
home must have lain in a land which was clothed with forests 
of oak.^ 

Now, considering the primitive character and remarkable 
similarity of the fire-festivals observed by all the branches of 
the Aryan race in Europe, we may infer that these festivals 
form part of the common stock of religious observances which 
the various peoples carried with them in their wanderings 
from their old home. But, if I am r^ht, an essential feature 
of those primitive fire-festivals was the burning of a man who 
represented the tree-spirit. In view, then, of the place occupied 
by the oak in the religion of the Aryans, the presumption is 
that the tree so represented at the fire-festivals must originally 
have been the oak. So far as the Celts and Lithuanians are 
concerned, this conclusion will perhaps hardly be contested. 
But both for them and for the Germans it is confirmed by 
a remarkable piece of religious conservatism. The most 
primitive method known to man of producing fire is by 
rubbing two pieces of wood against each other till they 
ignite ; and we have seen that^ this method is still used in 
Europe for kindling sacred fires such as the need-fire, and 

i. 122 sqq-, Wagler, o/. (it. p. 2 Antiqiiily of Matt, p. 9 ; J. 

It is noteworthy that .it Olympia the Geikic, PrihitlorU Europe, p, 486 jy,). 
only wood that might be used in In parts of North Gemuny it aiipears 
sacrilicing to Zeus was the white poplar from the evidence of archives that the 
(Pausaniis, v. 14. 3 ). But it is prol>- fir has ousted the oak (O. Schrader, 
eble that liercin Zeus, who was an Spraekvergltichunx unH Urgcsr/iirhlc* 
intruder at Olympia, merely acceptc*! (Jena, 1$^). p. 394 )- In prehistoric 
an old local custom which, long l>c. times the oak seems to have been the 
fore his arrival, hat! been oliservcd in -chief tree in the forests which clothed 
the worship of Peltips (Pausanias, v. the valley of the Po ; the piles on which 
13, 3). the pile villages rested were of oak 

* Without haiarding an opinion on (W. Heltng, Oie Ha/ikcr m Jer PeeUtu, 
the vexed question of the ciaille of 9.2519.). The classical tradition that 
the Aryans, I may oliscrve that in in the olden lime men sulBisied largely 
various parts of Europe the oak seems on aconis is botnu out by the evidence 
to have been formerly more common of the pile villages in Northern Italy, 
than it is now. In Denmark ibe pte- in which great eiuanlilies of acorns have 
sent beech woods were preceded liy been discovered. See Helbig, ep. cit. 
oak wootls, and these by the Scolch fir pp. 16 sq., 26, 72 sq. 
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that most probably it was formerly resorted to at all the 
hre-festivals under discussion. Now it is sometimes pre- 
scribed that the need-fire, or other sacred fire, must be made 
by the friction of a particular kind of wood ; and wherever 
the kind of wood is prescribed, whether among Celts, 
Germans, or Slavs, that wood is always the oak. Thus we 
have seen that amongst the Slavs of Masuren the new fire 
for the village is made on Midsummer Day by causing a 
wheel to revolve rapidly round an axle of oak till the axle 
takes fire.' When the perpetual fire which the ancient 
Slavs used to maintain chanced to go out, it was rekindled 
by the friction of a piece of oak-wood, which had been 
previously heated by being struck with a gray (not a red) 
stone.’* In Germany the need-fire was regularly kindled by 
the friction of oak-wood;* and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, both the Beltane and the need-fires were lighted by 
similar means.* Now, if the sacred fire was regularly 
kindled by the friction of oak-wood, we may infer that 
originally the fire was also fed with fhe same material. In 
point of fact, the perpetual fire which burned under the 
sacred oak at the great Lithuanian sanctuary of Romove 
was fed with oak-wood ; * and that oak-wood was formerly 
the fuel burned in the midsummer fires may perhaps be 
inferred from the circumstance that in many mountain 
districts of Germany peasants are still in the habit of making 
up their cottage fire on Midsummer Day with a heavy block 


' .\ljove, p. 276. 

* Praetorius, Dc/i,-itu D-mskai, 19 

s!]. Mr. Ralsioo slates (on whal 
auOiority I do not know) that if ihc 
lire maimained in honour of the Lithu- 
anian god Perkuoas went out, il was 
rekindled l>y sparks s(irucl( from a >(onc 
which ihe image of the god held in his 
hand ^ the Russian People, 

p. 88), 

* Grimm, Z>..V.* i. 502, 50J ; 
Kuhn, Htrabkunft des Ftuers? p. 43 ; 
Colsiiom, MHreken und Sesgen (Han- 
over, 1854), pp- 234-236; Prhhie, 
Harthiltler, ]>. 75 ; liariseh, Sasfiu, 
MiireheH und Cehrdueke ans Mek/eu- 
burg, ii. I so : RochhoU, Deutseker 
Claubc und Hrauch, iL 148. The 
vnriler who styles himself Monlanus 


says (Die drulschcn Volksfcste, elc., 
|i. 1 27) that the nced-hre was made by 
the friction of oak and fir. Soinctinies 
it is saiti that the need-flrc should be 
made with nine differeni kinds of wood 
(Grimm, D.M.* i. 503, 505; Wolf, 
Reitrbge utr detilsthen Mytkoios^e, ii, 
3S0 ; Jalin, Die deulsekeii dp/erge- 
biiiueke, p. 27) ; but the kinds of wood 
are not sjxcificd. At Delphi the 
perpciu.sl fire was fed with fir-wood 
only (I'lularch, De E apud Delphas, 

a)- 

John Ramsay, Scotland ami Scots- 
men in the EigkteentA Century, ii, 442 ; 
Grimm, D.M.* L 506. See above, 
p. 260. 

* Above, vol. I. p. 168 S'/. 
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of oak-wood. The block is so arranged that it smoulders 
slowly and is not finally reduced to charcoal till the expiry 
of a year. Then upon next Midsummer Day the charred 
embers of the old log are removed to make room for the 
new one, and are mixed with the seed-corn or scattered 
about the garden. This is believed to promote the growth 
of the crops and to preserve them from blight and vermin,^ 
It may be remembered that at the Boeotian festival of the 
Daedala, the analogy of which to the spring and mid- 
summer festivals of modern Europe has been already pointed 
out, the great feature was the felling and burning of an 
oak.* The general conclusion is, that at those periodic or 
occasional ceremonies, of which the object was to cause the 
sun to shine and the fruits of the earth to grow, the ancient 
Aryans both kindled and fed the fire with the sacred oak- 
wood. 

But if at the.se solemn rites the fire was regularly made 
of oak-wood, it follows that the man who was burned in it 
as a personification of the tree-spirit could have represented 
no tree but the oak. The sacred oak was thus burned in 
duplicate ; the wood of the tree was consumed in the fire, 
and along with it was consumed a living man as a personi- 
fication of the oak-spirit. The conclusion thus drawn for 
the European Aryans in general is confirmed in its special 
application to the Scandinavians by the relation in which 
amongst them the mistletoe appears to have stood to the 
burning of the victim in the midsummer fire. We have 
seen that among Scandinavians it has been customary to 
gather the mistletoe at midsummer. But so far as appears 
on the face of this custom, there is nothing to connect it 
with the midsummer fires in which human victims or effigies 
of them were burned. Even if the fire, as seems probable, 
was originally always made with oak-wood, why should it 
have been necessary to pull the mistletoe? The last link 
between the midsummer customs of gathering the mistletoe 
and lighting the bonfires is supplied by Baldcr’s myth, which 
certainly cannot be disjoined from the customs in question. 
The myth shows that a vital connection must once have been 

‘ MonUnvs, Die deulscken VMsfesIr, etc., P- ** 7 - 
^ Above, vul. i. p. 225 >7. 
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believed to subsist between the mistletoe and the human 
representative of the oak who was burned in the fire. Accord- 
ing to the myth, Balder could be killed by nothing in heaven 
or earth except the mistletoe ; and so long as the mistletoe 
remained on the oak, he was not only immortal but invulner- 
able. Now, as soon as we see that Balder was the oak, the 
origin of the myth becomes plain. The mistletoe was viewed 
as the seat of life of the oak, and so long as it was uninjured 
nothing could kill or even wound the oak. The conception 
of the mistletoe as the scat of life of the oak would naturally 
be suggested to primitive people by the observation that 
while the oak is deciduous, the mistletoe which grows on it 
is evergreen. In winter the sight of its fresh foliage among 
the bare branches must have been hailed by the worshippers 
of the tree as a sign that the divine life which had ceased to 
animate the branches yet survived in the mistletoe, as the 
heart of a sleeper still beats when his body is motionless. 
Hence whep the god had to be killed — when the sacred 
tree had to be burnt — it was necessary to begin by breaking 
off the mistletoe. For so long as the mistletoe remained 
intact, the oak (so people m^ht think) was invuberable ; all 
the blows of their knives and axes would glance harmless from 
its surface. But once tear from the oak its sacred heart — 
the mistletoe — and the tree nodded to its fall. And when 
in later times the spirit of the oak came to be represented by 
a living man, it was logically necessary to suppose that, 
like the tree he personated, he could neither be killed nor 
wounded so long as the mistletoe remained uninjured. The 
pulling of the mistletoe was thus at once the signal and the 
cause of his death. 

But since the idea of a being whose life is thus, in a 
sense, outside itself, must be strange to many readers, and 
has, indeed, not yet been recognised In Its full bearing on 
primitive superstition, it will be worth while to illustrate it 
by examples drawn both from story and custom. The 
result will be to show that, in assuming this idea as the 
explanation of the relation of Balder to the mistletoe, I 
assume a principle which is deeply engraved on the mind of 
primitive man. 
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§ 3. The external Soul in Folk-tales 

In a former chapter we saw that, in the opinion of 
primitive people, the soul may temporarily absent itself from 
the body without causing death. Such temporary absences 
of the soul are often believed to involve considerable risk, 
since the wandering soul is liable to a variety of mishaps at 
the hands of enemies, and so forth. But there is another 
aspect to this power of disengaging the soul fram the body. 
If only the safety of the soul can be ensured during its 
absence, there is no reason why the soul should not continue 
absent for an indefinite time ; Indeed a man may, on a pure 
calculation of personal safety, desire that his soul should 
never return to his body. Unable to conceive of life 
abstractly as a “ permanent possibility of sensation ” or a 
“ continuous adjustment of internal arrangements to external 
relations,” the savage thinks of it as a concrete material 
thing of a definite bulk, capable of being seen and handled, 
kept in a box or jar, and liable to be bruised, fractured, or 
smashed in pieces. It is not needful tlat the life, so con- 
ceived, should be in the man ; it may be absent from bis 
body and still continue to animate him, by virtue of a sort 
of sympathy or “action at a distance.” So long as this 
object which he calls his life or soul remains unharmed, the 
man is well ; if it is injured, he suffers ; if it is destroyed, he 
dies. Or, to put it otherwise, when a man is ill or dies, the 
fact is explained by saying that the material object called 
his life or soul, whether it be in his body or out of it, has 
either sustained injury or been destroyed. But there may 
be circumstances in which, if the life or soul remains in the 
man, it stands a greater chance of sustaining injury than if 
it were stowed away in some safe and secret place. Accord- 
ingly, in such circumstances, primitive man takes his soul 
out of his body and deposits it for security in some snug 
spot, intending to replace it in his body when the danger is 
past Or if he should discover some place of absolute 
security, he may be content to leave his soul there per- 
manently. The advantage of this is that, so long as the 
soul remains unharmed in the place where he has deposited 
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it, the man himself is immortal ; nothing can kill his body, 
since his life is not in it. 

Evidence of this primitive belief Is furnished by a class 
of folk-tales of which the Norse story of “ The giant who had 
no heart in his body ” is perhaps the best-known example. 
Stories of this kind are widely diffused over the world, and 
from their number and the variety* of incident and of details 
in which the leading idea is embodied, we may infer that 
the conception of an external soul is one which has had a 
powerful hold on the minds of men at an early stage of 
history. For folk-tales arc a faithful reflection of the world 
as it appeared to the primitive mind ; and we may be sure 
that any idea which commonly occurs in them, however 
absurd it may seem to us, must once have been an ordinary 
article of belief. This assurance, so far as it concerns the 
supposed power of disengaging the soul from the body for a 
longer or shorter time, is amply corroborated by a com- 
parison of the folk-tales in question with the actual beliefs 
and practices of savages. To this we shall return after 
some specimens of the tales have been given. The specimens 
will be selected with a view of illustrating both the character- 
istic features and the wide diffusion of this class of tales.* 

In the first place, the story of the external soul is told, 
in various forms, by all Arj'an peoples from Hindoostan to 

' Anumber of the following examples sage,” a c^jjr of it having been kindly 

were collected by Mr, E. Ciodc] in hU sent me by the author. I am the 
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subject of the external soul, both in author being cither in my own libraiy 

folk-talcs and in custom, luts been well or easily accessible to me in Cambridge, 
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the Hebrides. A very common form of it is this : A 
warlock, giant, or other fairyland being is invulnerable and 
immortal because he keeps his soul hidden far away in 
some secret place ; but a fair princess, whom he holds 
enthralled in his enchanted castle, wiles his secret from him 
and reveals It to the hero, who seeks out the warlock’s soul, 
heart, life, or death (as it iswariously called), and, by destroy- 
ing it, simultaneously kills the warlock. Thus a Hindoo 
story tells how a magician called Punchkin held a queen 
captive for twelve years, and would fain marry her, but she 
would not have him. At last the queen’s son came to 
rescue her, and the two plotted together to kill Punchkin. 
So the queen spoke the magician fair, and pretended that 
she had at last made up her mind to marry him. “And 
do tell me,” she said, “ are you quite immortal ? Can death 
never touch you ? And are you too great an enchanter 
ever to feci human .suffering ? ” " It is true," he said, “ that 

I am not as others. Far, far away — hundreds of thousands 
of miles from this — there lies a desolate country covered 
with thick jungle. In the midst of the jungle grows a 
circle of palm-trees, and in the centre of the circle stand 
six chattces full of water, piled one above another ; below 
the sixth chattee is a small cage, which contains a little 
green parrot — on the life of the parrot depends my life — 
and if the parrot is killed I must die. It is, however,” he 
added, “ impossible that the parrot should sustain any 
injury, both on account of the inaccessibility of the country, 
and because, by my appointment, many thousand genii 
surround the palm-trees, and kill all who approach the 
place." But the queen’s young son overcame all difficulties, 
and got possession of the parrot He brought it to the 
door of the magician’s palace, and began playing with it. 
Punchkin, the magician, saw him, and, coming out, tried to 
persuade the boy to give him the parrot. “ Give me my 
parrot 1 " cried Punchkin. Then the boy took hold of the 
parrot and tore off one of his wings ; and as he did so the 
magician’s right arm fell off. Punchkin then stretched out 
his left arm, crying, “ Give me my parrot ! ” The prince 
pulled off the parrot's second wing, and the magician's left 
arm tumbled off. “ Give me my parrot ! ” cried he, and fell 
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on his knees. The prince pulled off the parrot’s rigltt leg, 
the magician’s right leg fell off ; the prince pulled off the 
parrot’s left leg, down fell the magician’s left. Nothing 
remained of him except the lifeless body and the head ; but 
still he rolled his eyes, and cried, “ Give me my parrot 1 ” 
*' Take your parrot, then,” cried the boy ; and with that he 
wrung the bird’s neck, and threw it at the magician ; and, 
as he did so, Punchkin’s head twisted round, and, with a 
fearful groan, he died !' In another Hindoo tale an ogre 
is asked by his daughter, “ Papa, where do you keep your 
soul ? " •' Sixteen miles away from this place," he said, “ is 

a tree. Round the tree arc tigers, and bears, and scorpions, 
and snakes ; on the top of the tree is a very great fat 
snake ; on his head is a little cage ; in the cage Is a bird ; 
and my soul is in that bird.” The end of the ogre is, 
like that of the magician in the previous tale. As the bird’s 
wings and legs are tom off, the tire’s arms and legs drop 
off ; and when its neck is wrung he falls down dcad.^ 

In another Hindoo story a princess called Sodewa Bai 
was bom with a golden necklace about her neck, and the 
astrologer told her parents, “ This is no common child ; the 
necklace of gold about her neck contains your daughter’s 
soul ; let it, therefore, be guarded with the utmost cafe ; for 
if it were taken off and worn by another person, she would 
die.” So her mother caused it to be firmly fastened round 
the child's neclf and, as soon as the child was old enough to 
understand, she told her its value, and warned her never to 
let it be taken off. In course of time Sodewa Bai was 
married to a prince who had another \^ife living. The 
first wife, jealous of her young rival, persuaded a negress to 
steal from Sodewa Bai the golden necklace which contained 
her soul. The negress did so, and, as soon as she put the 
necklace round her own neck, Sodewa Bai died. All day 
long the negress used to wear the necklace; but late at 
night, on going to bed, she would lake it off and put it by 
till morning ; and whenever she took it off, Sodewa Bai's 

' Mary Frere, Old Paean Days, p. see id., p. 1S7 ry. ; Lai Behari Day, 
*2 sqq. Fait-faUs ef Jiengal, p. 121 sq.-, F. 

* MaiveStoke.s/«i*ii»^a/'>7 7 a/«, A. Sl«el and R. C Temple. Wide- 
p. 58 sqq. For siiiiilar Hindoo stories, aiaate Stories, p. 58 sqq. 
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soul returned to her and she lived. But when morning 
came, and the negress put on the necklace, Sodewa Bai 
died again. At last the prince discovered the treachery of 
his elder wife and restored the golden necklace to Sodewa 
Bai.* In another Hindoo story a holy mendicant tells a 
queen that she will bear a son, adding, “ As enemies will 
try to take away the life of your son, I may as well tell you 
that the life of the boy will be bound up in the life of a big 
^aZ-fish which is in your tank in front of the palace. In 
the heart of the fish is a small box of wood, in the box is a 
necklace of gold, that necklace is the life of your soni" 
The boy was born and received the name of Dalim. His 
mother was the Suo or younger queen. But the Duo or 
elder queen hated the child, and learning the secret of his 
life, she caused the boal-fish, with which his life was bound 
up, to be caught. Dah'm was playing near the tank at the 
time, but “ the moment the boal-fish was caught in the net, 
that moment Dalim felt unwell ; and when the fish was 
brought up to land, Dalim fell down on the ground, and 
made as if he was about to breathe his last He was 
immediately taken into his mother’s room, and the king was 
astonished on hearing of the sudden illness of his son and 
heir. The fish was by the order of the physician taken into 
the room of the Duo queen, and as it lay on the floor 
striking its fins on the ground, Dalim in his mother's room 
was given up for lost. When the fish waS cut open, a 
casket was found in it ; and in the casket lay a necklace of 
gold. The moment the necklace was worn by the queen, 
that very moment Dalim died in his mother’s room.” The 
queen u.sed to put off the necklace every night, and when- 
ever she did so, the boy came to life again. But every 
morning when the queen put on the necklace, he died 
again.’ 

In a Cashmeer story a lad visits an old ogress, pretend- 
ing to be her grandson, the son of her daughter who had 
married a king. So the old ogress took him into her con- 
fidence and showed him seven cocks, a spinning-wheel, a 

' Mary Frere, Old Deaan Days, p. For similar slories of necklaces. Me 
*39 sqq. Old Dtrsan Days, p. *33 sq. ; Widt- 

Behari Day, cp, (it, l stjrj, atifake Storit's^ 83 
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pigeon, and a starling. “ These seven cocks,” said she, 
“ contain the lives of your seven uncles, who arc away for a 
few days. Only a.s long as the cocks live can your uncles 
hope to live ; no power can hurt them as long as the seven 
cocks are safe and sound. The spinning-wheel contains my 
life ; if it is broken, I too shall be broken, and must die ; but 
otherwise I shall live on for ever. The pigeon contains your 
grandfather’s life, and the starling your mother’s; as long as 
these live, nothing can harm your grandfather or your 
mother.” So the lad killed the seven cocks and the pigeon 
and the starling, and smashed the spinning-wheel ; and at 
the moment he did so the ogres and ogresses perished.* In 
another story from Cashmeer an c^re cannot die unless a 
particular pillar in the verandah of his palace be broken. 
Learning the secret, a prince struck the pillar again and 
again till it was broken in pieces. And it was as if each 
stroke had fallen on the ogre, for he howled lamentably and 
shook like an aspen every time the prince hit the pillar, 
until at last, when the pillar fell down, the ogre also fell 
down and gave up the ghost* In another Cashmeer tale an 
ogre is represented as laughing very heartily at the idea that 
he might possibly die. He said that “ he should never die. 
No power could oppose him ; no years could age him ; he 
should remain ever strong and ever young, for the thing 
wherein his life dwelt was most difhcult to obtain.” It was 
in a queen bee, which was in a honeycomb on a tree. But 
the bees in the honeycomb were many and fierce, and it was 
only at the greatest risk that any one could catch the queen. 
However, the hero achieved the enterprisf and crushed the 
queen bee ; and immediately the ogre fell stone dead to the 
ground, so that the whole land trembled with the shock.® In 
some Bengalee tales the life of a whole tribe of ogres is de- 
scribed as concentrated in two bees. The secret was thus 
revealed by an old caress to a captive princess who pre- 
tended to fear lest the ogress should die. “ Know, foolish 
girl,” said the ogress, “ that we ogres never die. We are not 
naturally immortal, but our life depends on a secret which 
no human being can unravel. Let me tell you what it is, 

‘ J. H. Knowles, Folt-talu ^ Kathtuir (London, 1888), p. 49 sij. 

* Id., p. 134. 3 Id., p. 38s it/t/. 
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that you may be comforted. You know yonder tank ; there 
is in the middle of it a crystal pillar, on the top of which in 
deep water are two bees. If any human being can dive 
into the water and bring up the two bees from the pillar in 
one breath, and destroy them so that not a drop of their 
blood falls to the ground, then we shall certainly die ; 

but if a single drop of blood falls to the ground, then from it 
will start up a thousand ogres. But what human being will 
find out this secret, or, finding it, will be able to achieve the 
feat? You need not, therefore, darling, be sad ; I am prac- 
tically immortal.” As usual, the princess reveals the secret 
to the hero, who kills the bees, and that same moment all 
the ogres drop down dead, each on the spot where he 
happened to be standing.’ In another Bengalee story it is 
said that all the ogres dwell in Ceylon, and that all their 
lives are in a single lemon. A boy cuts the lemon in pieces, 
and all the ogres die.' 

In a Siamese or Cambodian story, probably derived from 
India, we are told that Thossakan or Ravana, the King of 
Ceylon, was able by magic art to take his soul out of his 
body and leave it in a box at home, while he went to the 
wars. Thus he was invulnerable in battle. When he was 
about to give battle to Rama, he deposited his soul with a 
hermit called Fire-eye, who was to keep it safe for him. So 
in the fight Rama was astounded to see that his arrows 
struck the king without wounding him. But one of Rama’s 
allies, knowing the secret of the king’s invulnerability, trans- 
formed himself by magic into the likeness of the king, and 
going to the hermit asked back his soul. On receiving it he 
soared up into the air and flew to Rama, brandishing the 
box and squeezing it so hard that all the breath left the 
King of Ceylon’s body, and he died.* In a Bengalee story 
a prince going into a far country planted with his own hands 
a tree in the courtyard of his father’s palace, and said to his 
parents, “ This tree is my life. When you see the tree green 
and fresh, then know that it is well with me ; when you see 


^ Lai Behati Bay, op, eit. p. 85 sq., 
ep. id., p. 253 sqq.’, Indian Anli- 
i. (1872), p. 117. Koran Indian 
story in which a gianl’s life is in five 
hladc bees, see Clouston, Popular Tales 


and /'icliaas, i. 330. 
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Asien, iv. 304 sq. 
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the tree fade in some parts, then know that I am in an ill 
case ; and when you sec the whole tree fade, then know that 
I am dead and gone.” ' In another Indian tale a prince, 
setting forth on his travels, .left behind him a barley plant, 
with instructions that it should be carefully tended and 
watched, for if it flourished, he would be alive and well, but 
if it drooped, then some mischance was about to happen to 
him. And so it fell out. For the prince was beheaded, and 
as his head rolled off, the barley plant snapped in two and 
the car of barley fell to the ground.* In the legend of the 
origin of Gilgit there figures a fairy king who.se soul is in 
the snows and who can only perish by fire.* 

In Greek tales, ancient and modern, the idea of an 
external soul is not uncommon. When Meleager was seven 
days old, the Fates appeared to his mother and told her that 
Meleager would die when the brand which was blazing on the 
hearth had burnt down. So his mother snatched the brand 
from the fire and kept It in a box. But in after-years, being 
enraged at her son for slaying her brothers, she burnt the 
brand in the fire and Mele^er expired in agonies, as if 
flames were preying on his vitals.* Again, Nisus King of 
Megara had a purple or golden hair on the middle of his 
head, and it was fated that whenever the hair was pulled out 
the king should die. When Megara was besieged .by the 
Cretans, the king’s daughter Scylla fell in love with Minos, 
their king, and pulled out the fatal hair from her father's 
head. So he died.® Similarly Poseidon made Pterelaus 
immortal by giving him a golden hair on his head. But 


' Lai Behari I>8y, efi. ik. p. 189. 

* Wide-muke Stories, pp. 5*, 64. 

* G. W. Leiiner, Tie 
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when Taphos, the home of Pterelaus, was besieged by 
Amphitryo, the daughter of Pterelaus fell in love with 
Amphitryo and killed her father by plucking out the golden 
hair with which his life was bound up.' In a modern Greek 
folk-tale a man’s strength lies in three golden hairs on his 
head. When his mother pulls them out, he grows weak and 
timid and is slain by his enemies.* Another Greek story, in 
which we may perhap-s detect a reminiscence of Nisus and 
Scylla, relates how a certain king, who was the strongest man 
of his time, had three long hairs on his breast. But when 
he went to war with another king, and his own treacherous 
wife had cut off the three hairs, he became the weakest of 
men.^ In another modern Greek story the life of an en- 
chanter is bound up with three doves which are in the belly 
of a wild boar. VVhen the first dove is killed, the magician 
grows sick ; when the second is killed, he grows very sick; and 
when the tliird is killed, he dies.' In another Greek story of 
the .same sort an ogre’s strength is in three singing birds 
which are in a wild boar. The hero kUls two of the birds, 
and then coming to the ogre’s house finds him lying on the 
ground in great pain. He shows the third bird to the ogre, 
who begs that the hero will either let it fly away or give it 
to him to eat. But the hero wrings the bird's neck and the 
ogre dies on the spot.* In a variant of the latter story 
the monster's strength is in two doves, and when the hero 
kills one of them, the monster cries out, “ Ah, woe is me ! 
Half my life is gone. Something must have happened to 
one of the doves.” When the second dove is killed, he 


* Apnilo<Joni5, ii, 4. 5 and 7. 

* Hahn, GiieMschc urnl alianct- 
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dies.' In another Greek story the incidents of the three 
golden hairs and three doves are artificially combined. A 
monster has on his head three golden hairs which open the 
door of a chamber in which are three doves : when the first 
dove is killed, the monster grows sick ; when the second is 
killed, he grows worse; and when the third is killed, he dies.’* 
In another Greek tale an old man’s strength is in a ten- 
headed serpent. When the serpent’s heads are being cut off, he 
feels unwell ; and when the last head is struck off, he expires.® 
In another Greek story a dervish tells a queen that she will 
have three sons, that at the birth of each she must plant a 
pumpkin in the garden, and that in the fruit borne by the 
pumpkins will reside the strength of the children. In due 
time the infants are born and the pumpkins planted. As 
the children grow up, the pumpkins grow with them. One 
morning the eldest son feels sick, and on going into the 
garden they find that the largest pumpkin is gone. Next 
night the second son keeps watch in a summer-house in the 
garden. At midnight a negro appeam and cuts the second 
pumpkin. At once the boy’s strength goes out of him, and 
he is unable to pursue the negra The youngest son, how- 
ever, succeeds in slaying the negro and recovering the lost 
pumpkins.' 

Ancient Italian legend furnishes a close parallel , to the 
Greek story of Meleager. Silvia, the young wife of Sep- 
timius Marccllus, had a child by the god Mars. The god 
gave her a spear, with wliich he said that the fate of the 
child would be bound up. When the boy grew up he 
quarrelled with his maternal uncles and slew them. So in 
revenge his mother burned the spear on which his life de- 
pended.® In one of the stories of the Pentamerme a certain 
queen has a twin brother, a dragon. The astrologers de- 
clared at her birth that she, would live just as long as the 
dragon and no longer, the death of the one involving the death 
of the other. If the dragon were killed, the only way to 

' Ilihn, ap. di. ii. sqq. '• IMutareh, J’ara/l.-h, a6. In both 

* /hid. i. 187. the Greek afirl Itftlian stories the sub- 

a ii 23 so. i*'* ^ quarrel Wlween nephew and 

uncles is the skin of a boar, which the 
Irfjjrami, Ceufes populains grett, n^ew presented to his lady-love and 
p. 191 sqq. which his uncles took from her. 
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restore the queen to life would be to smear her temples, breast, 
pulses, and nostrils with the blood of the dragon.’ In a 
modern Roman version of *• Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp,” the magician tells the princess whom he holds captive 
in a floating rock in mid-ocean that he will never die. The 
princess reports this to the prince her husband, who has 
come to rescue her. The prince replies, “ It is impossible 
but that there should be some one thing or other that is 
fatal to him ; ask him what that one fatal thing is.” So 
the princess asked the magician, and he told her that in 
the wood was a hydra with seven heads ; in the middle 
head of the hydra was a leveret, in the head of the leveret 
was a bird, in the bird’s head was a precious stone, and if 
this stone were put under his pillow he would die. The 
prince procured the stone, and the princess laid it under 
the magician’s pillow. Xo sooner did the enchanter lay his 
head on the pillow than he gave three terrible yells, turned 
himself round and round three times, and died.® Another 
Italian tale sets forth how a great cloud, which was really a 
fairy, used to receive a young girl as tribute every year from 
a certain city ; and the inliabitants had to give the girls up, 
for if they did not, the cloud would throw things at them 
and kill them all. One year it fell to the lot of the king’s 
daughter to be handed over to the cloud, and they took her 
in procession, to the roll of muffled drums, and attended by 
her weeping father and mother, to the top of a mountain, 
and left her sitting in a chair there all alone. Then the 
fairy cloud came down on the top of the mountain, set the 
princess in her lap, and began to suck her blood out of her 
little finger ; for it was on the blood df girls that this wicked 
fairy lived. When the poor princess was faint with the loss 
of blood and lay like a Ic^, the cloud carried her away 
up to her fairy palace in the sky. But a brave youth had 
seen all that happened from behind a bush, and no sooner 
did the fairy spirit away the princess to her palace than he 
turned himself into an eagle and (lew after them. He 
lighted on a tree just outside the palace, and looking in 
at the window he beheld a room full of young girls all in 

' Batile, Pmlamerone, if. 60 sf. * K. 1 1 . Busk, Falk-tan (/ Rome, p. 
(Liebrcchl’s German trans.). 164 si/q. 
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bed ; for these were the victims of former years whom the 
fairy cloud had half killed by sucking their blood ; yet they 
called her mamma. When the fairy went away and left the 
girls, the brave young man had food drawn up for them by 
ropes, and he told them to ask the fairy how she might be 
killed and what was to become of them when she died. It 
was a delicate question, but the fairy answered it, saying, “ I 
shall never die.” However, when the girls pressed her, .she 
took them out on a terrace and said, “ Do you see yonder 
mountain afar olT? On that mountain is a tigress with 
seven heads. If you wish me to die, a lion must fight that 
tigress and tear off all her seven head.s. In her body is an 
egg, and if anybody hits me with that egg in the middle of 
my forehead, I shall die. But if the egg falls into my 
hands, the tigress will come to life again, resume her seven 
heads, and I shall live.” When the young girls heard this 
they pretended to be glad and said, " Good ! certainly our 
mamma can never die,” but naturally they were discouraged. 
However, when she went away again, they told it all to the 
young man, and he bade them have no fear. Away he went 
to the mountain, turned himself into a lion, and fought the 
tigress. Meantime the fairy came home, saying, “ Alas ! I 
feel ill ! ” For six days the fight went on, the young man 
tearing off one of the tigres.s’s heads each day, and each day 
the strength of the fairy kept ebbing away. Then after 
allowing himself two days’ rest the hero tore off the seventh 
head and secured the egg, but not till it had rolled into the 
sea and been brought back to him by a friendly dog-fish. 
When he returned to the fairy with the egg in his hand, she 
begged and prayed him to give it her, but he made her first 
restore the young girls to health and send them away in 
handsome carriages. When she had done so, he .struck her 
on the forehead with the egg, and she fell down dead.' 
Similarly in a story from the western Riviera a sorcerer 
called Body-wichout-Soul can only be killed by means of an 
egg which is in an eagle, which is in a dog, which is in a 

' Crane, faf-iilar Italian Talts, pp. shares in a dead ass lie had composed. 
31-34. 'I'lie hero had acquired (he This incidenl occurs in other tales of 
power of turning himself into on es^Ie, the same type. See below, pp. 3O3, 
a lion, and an ant from three creatures 365, 368 note 3, 369, 370, 374. 375, 
of these sorts whose qiuirrcl about their 381. 
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lion ; and the egg must be broken on the sorcerer’s forehead. 
The hero, who achieves the adventure, has received the 
power of changing himself into a lion, a dog, an eagle, or an 
ant from four creatures of these sorts among whom he had 
fairly divided the carcass of a dead ass.' 

Stories of the same sort are current among Slavonic 
people.s. Thus in a Russian talc a warlock called Koshchei 
the Deathless Is asked where his death is. “ My death,” he 
answered, “ is in such and such a place. There stands an oak, 
and under the oak is a casket, and in the casket is a hare, 
and in the hare is a duck, and in the duck is an egg, and in 
the egg is my death.” A prince obtained the egg and 
squeezed it, whereupon Koshchei the Deathless bent double. 
But when the prince shivered the egg in pieces the warlock 
died.^ “ In one of the descriptions of Koshchei’s death, he 
is said to be killed by a blow on the forehead inflicted by 
the mysterious egg — that last link in the magic chain by 
which his life is darkly bound. In another version of the 
same story, but told of a snake, the fatal blow is struck by 
a small stone foQnd in the yolk of an e^, which is inside a 
duck, which is inside a hare, which is inside a stone, which 
is on an island.” In another variant the prince shifts the 
fatal egg from one hand to the other, and as he does so 
Koshchei rushes wildly from side to side of the room. At 
last the prince smashes the egg, and Koshchei drops dead.^ 
In another Russian story the death of an enchantress is in 
a blue rose-tree in a blue forest. Prince Ivan uproots the 
rose-tree, whereupon the enchantress straightway sickens. 
He brings the rose-tree to her house and finds her at the 
point of death. Then he throws it into the cellar, crying, 
“ Behold her death ! ” and at once the whole building shakes, 
“ and become.s an island, on which arc i>coplc who had been 


* T. 1 ). .\jidrews, CwRs 
(I’aru, 1892), Ko. 46, p. 213 sg^. In 
0 ptrallel Sicilian stor)’ the hero Bep- 
pino slays a sotceter in (he sanw 
manner after he hail received from an 
eagle, a Hon, and an ant the same gift 
of transformation in return for the same 
service. See G. I’itri-. /•/Wfc', A'erv:/*/ 
Racamti pope/ari ii. 215: 

and foe another Sicilian parallel. Ciun- 
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sitting in Hell, and who offer up thanks to Prince Ivan." ‘ In 
another Russian story a prince is grievously tormented by a 
witch who has got hold of his heart, and keeps it seething in 
a magic cauldron.* In a Bohemian tale a warlock's strength 
lies in an egg which is in a duck, which is in a stag, which 
is under a tree. A seer finds the egg and sucks it. Then 
the warlock grows as weak as a child, " for all his strength 
had passed into the seer."* In a Serbian story a fabulous 
being called True Steel declares. “ Far away from thi.s place 
there is a very high mountain, in the mountain there is a 
fo-x, in the fox there is a heart, in the heart there is a bird, 
and in thi.s bird is m>' strength." The fox is caught and 
killed and it.s heart is taken out. Out of the fox’s heart is 
taken the bird, which is then burnt, and that very moment 
True Steel falls dead."* In a South Slavonian story a dragon 
tells an old woman, “ My strength is a long way off, and you 
cannot go thither. Far in another empire under the em- 
peror’s city is a lake, in that lake is a dragon, and in the 
dragon a boar, and in the boar a pigeon, and in tliat is- my 
strength.” ® 

Amongst peoples of the Teutonic stock stories of the 
external soul are not wanting. In a tale told by the Saxons 
of Transylvania it is said that a young man shot at a witch 
again and again. The bullets went clean through her but 
did her no harm, and she only laughed and mocked at him. 
“Silly earthworm,” she cried, “shoot as much as you like. 
It does me no harm. For know that my life resides not in 
me but far, far away. In a mountain is a pond, on the pond 
swims a duck, in the duck is an egg, in the egg burns a 
light, that light is ray life. If you could put out that light, 
my life would be at an end. But that can never, never be.” 
However, the young man got ■ hold of the egg, smashed it, 
and put out the light, and with it the witch’s life went out 
also,® In this last story, as in many other .stories of the same 

' Ualsion, i>/*. (it. p. 1 13 A. H- Wraiislnw, Sixty F^k-talcs 

s Id., [1. 114. from exilusiwly Slavonic sources 

^ /d., |>. no. (London, 18S9), p. 225. 

' Mijalovie*. .'itrbian Folk-lore, “ Hallrich, IXiilsc/ie yottsmiirchen 
edited by the Kev. W. Dmlon. p. 172 ; ansdem Sachsentande in Sicbeubftrgesi,* 
I’’. S. Kr.iuss, Sagrn tsad MiirctuH der No. 34 (No. 33 of the first ed.), p. 
SUdxUivcn, i. 168 >y. (Xo. 34). 149 sq. 
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type, the hero achieves his adventure by the help of certain 
grateful animals whom he had met and done a service 
to on his travels. The same incident occurs in another 
German talc of this class which runs thus. Once upon a 
time there was a young fellow called Body-without-Soul, or, 
for short. Soulless, and he was a cannibal who would eat 
nothing but young girls. Now it was a custom in that 
country that the girl-s drew lots every year, and the one on 
whom the lot fell was handet! over to Soulless. In time it 
happened that the lot fell on the king's daughter. The king 
wa.s exceedingly sorry, but what could he do? Law was 
law, and had to be obeyed. So they took the princess to 
the castle where Soulless resided ; and he shut her up in the 
larder and fattened her for his dinner. But a brave soldier 
undertook to rescue her, and off he set for the cannibal’s 
castle. Well, a.s he trudged along, what should he see but 
a dy, an eagle, a bear, and a lion sitting in a field by the 
side of the road, and quarrelling about their shares in a 
dead horse. So He divided the carcass fairly between them, 
and as a reward the fly and the c^le bestowed on him the 
power of changing himself at will into either of their shapes. 
That evening he made himself into an eagle, and flew 
up a high tree ; there he looked about, but could see nothing 
but trees. Next morning he flew on till he came to a great 
castle, and at tlie gate was a big black board with these 
words chalked up on it : “ Mr. Soulless lives here.” When 
the soldier read that he was glad, and changed himself into 
a fly, and flew buzzing from window to window, looking in 
at every one till he came to the one where the fair princes.s 
sat a prisoner. He introduced himself at once and said, “ 1 
am come to free you, but first you must learn where the soul 
of Soulless really is.” ' I don’t know,” replied the princess, 
“ but I will ask." So after much coaxing and entreaty she 
learned that the soul of Soulless was in a box, and that the 
box was on a rock in the middle of the Red Sea. When 
the soldier heard that, he turned him.sclf into an eagle again, 
flew to the Rod Sea, and came back with the soul of 
Soulless in the box. Arrived at the castle he knocked and 
banged at the door as if the house was on fire. Soulless 
did not know what was the matter, and he came down and 
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Opened the door himself. When he saw the soldier standing 
at it, I can assure you he was in a towering rage. “ What do 
you mean,” he roared, “ by knocking at my door like that ? I'll 
gobble you up on the spot, skin and hair and all.” But the 
soldier laughed in his face. “ You’d better not do that,” said 
he, '* for here I’ve got your soul in the box." When the can- 
nibal heard that, all his courage went down into the calves 
of his legs, and he begged and entreated the soldier to give 
him his soul. But the soldier would not hear of it ; he 
opened the box, took out the soul, and flung it over his 
head ; and that same instant down fell the cannibal, dead as 
a door-nail.' 

Another German story, which embodies the notion of 
the external soul in a somewhat different form, tells how 
once upon a time a certain king had three sons and a 
daughter, and for each of the king’s four children there 
grew a flower in the king’s garden, which was a life-flower ; 
for it bloomed and flourished so long as the child lived, but 
drooped and withered away when the child died. Now the 
time came when the king’s dat^hter married a rich man 
and went to live with him far away. But it was not long 
before her flower withered in the king’s garden. So the 
eldest brother went forth to visit his brother-in-law and com- 
fort him in his bereavement But when he came to his 
brother-in-law’s castle he saw the corpse of his murdered 
sister weltering on the ramparts. And his wicked brother- 
in-law set before him boiled human hands and feet for his 
dinner. And when the king’s son refused to cat of them, 
his brother-in-law led him through many chambers to a 
murder-hole, where were all sorts of implements of murder, 
but especially a gallows, a wheel, and a pot of blood. Here 
he said to the prince, “ You roust die, but you may choose 
your kind of death.” The prince chose to die on the 
gallows ; and die he did .even as he had said. So the 
eldest son's flower withered in the king's garden, and the 
second son went forth to learn the fate of his brother 
and sister. But it fared with him no better than with hi.s 
elder brother, for he too died on the gallows in the murder- 

* J. W. Wolf, PcHtuhe Martktn und Sagen (Lcipsic, 1845), No. 20, 
pp. 87-93. 
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liole of his wicked brother-in-law’s castle, and his flower also 
withered away in the king’s garden at home. Now when 
the youngest son was also come to his btother-in-law’s castle 
and saw the corpse of his murdered sister weltering on the 
ramparts, and the bodies of his two murdered brothers dang- 
ling from the gallows in the murder-bole, he said that for hi.s 
part he had a fancy to die by the wheel, but he was not 
quite sure how the thing was done, and would his brother- 
in-law kindly show him ? " Oh, it's quite easy," said his 

brother-in-law, “you just put your head in, so," and with 
that he popped his head through the middle of the wheel. 
“Just so,” said the king’s youngest son, and he gave the 
wheel a twirl, and as it spun round and round, the wicked 
brother-in-law died a painful death, which he richly deserved. 
And when lie was quite dead, the murdered brothers and 
sister came to life again, and their withered flowers bloomed 
afresh in the king’s garden.* In another German story an 
old warlock lives with a damsel all alone in the midst of a 
vast and gloomy wood. She fears that being old he may 
die and leave her alone in the forest. But he reassures her. 
“ Dear child,” he said, “ 1 cannot die, and I have no heart in 
my breast.” But she importuned him. to tell her where his 
heart was. So he said, “ Far, far from here in an unknown 
and lonesome land stands a great church. The church is 
well secured with iron doors, and round about it flows a 
broad deep moat. In the church flies a bird and in the bird 
i.5 my heart. So long as that bird live^ I live. It cannot 
die of itself, and no one can catch it; therefore I cannot die, 
and you need have no anxiety.” However the young man, 
whose bride the damsel was to have been before the warlock 
spirited her away, contrived to reach the church and catch 
the bird. He brought it to the damsel, who stowed him and 
it away under the warlock's bed. Soon the old warlock 
came home. He was ailing, and said so. The girl wept 
and said, “ Alas, daddy is dying ; he has a heart in his 
breast after ail.” “ Child,” replied the warlock, “ hold your 

‘ AbtrgUuh uml Sapn emcrtial souls. Tbe lire-loken lu$ 

am Jem fltrzcgtkum OlJen'turg, ii. been carvCully slu<lied by Mr. E. S. 
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tongue. I catit die. It will soon pass over.” At that the 
young man under the bed gave the bird a gentle squeeze ; 
and as he did so, .the old warlock felt very unwell and sat 
down. Then the young man gripped the bird tighter, and 
the warlock fell senseless from his chair. “ Now squeeze 
him dead,” cried the damsel. Her lover obeyed, and when 
the bird was dead, the old warlock also lay dead on the 
floor.’ 

In the Norse tale of “the giant who had no heart in his 
body,” the giant tells the captive princess, “ Far, far away in 
a lake lies an island, on that island stands a church, in that 
church is a well, in that well swims a duck, in that duck 
there is an egg, and in that egg there lies ray heart.” The 
hero of the tale, with the help of some animals to whom 
he had been kind, obtains the egg and squeezes it, at which 
the giant screams piteously and begs for his life. But the 
hero breaks the egg in pieces and the giant at once bursts.^ 
In another Norse story a hi!l-<^re tells the captive princess 
that she will never be able to return home unless she finds 
the grain of sand which lies under the ninth tongue of the 
ninth head of a certain dragon; but if that grain of sand 
were to come over the rock in which the ogres live, they 
would all burst “ and the rock itself would become a gilded 
palace, and the lake green meadows.” The hero finds the 
grain of sand and takes it to the top of the high rock in 
which the ogres live. So all the ogres burst and the rest 
falls out as one of the ogres had foretold.* In a Danish tale 
a warlock carries off a princess to his wondrous subterranean 
palace ; and when she anxiously inquires how long he is 
likely to live, he assures her tliat he will certainly survive 
her. “ No man," he says, “can rob me of my life, for it is 
in my heart, and my heart is not here ; it is in safer keep- 
ing.” She urges him to tell her where it is, so he says : 

' and the Beasts"), As in other tales 

Liider dir ILriogtliiimer Stktemig. of this type, it is said that the hero 
Hohitin und I^uenkurg, p. 404 found three animals (a lion, a falcon, 

' Asiybmsen og Moe, Nfrtie La/ie. and an ani) quarrelling over a desid 
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“Very far from here, in a land that is called Poland, there 
is a great lake, and in the lake is a dragon, and in the 
dragon is a hare, and in the hare is a duck, and in the duck 
is an egg, and in the egg is my heart. It is in good keep- 
ing, you may trust me. Nobody is likely to stumble upon 
it." However, the hero of the tale, wbo is also the husband 
of the kidnapped princess, has fortunately received the 
power of turning him.sclf at will into a bear, a dc^, an ant, 
or a falcon as a reward for having divided the carcass of a 
deer impartially between four animals of these species ; and 
availirig himself of this useful art he not only makes his way 
into the warlock’s enchanted palace but also secures the egg 
on which the enchanter’s life depends. No sooner has he 
smashed the egg on the enchanter’s ugly face than that mis- 
creant drops down as dead as a herring.* In an Icelandic 
parallel to the story of Meleager, the spae-wives or sibyls 
come and foretell the high destiny of the infant Gestr as he 
lies in his cradle. Two candles were burning beside the 
child, and the youngest of the spae-wives, conceiving herself 
slighted, cried out, “ I foretell that the child shall live no 
longer than this candle burns.” Whereupwi the chief sibyl 
put out the candle and gave it to GestPs mother to keep, 
charging her not to light it again until her son should wish 
to die. Gestr lived three hundred years ; then he kindled 
the candle and expired.^ 

In a Celtic talc a giant says, “There is a great fl^stone 
under the threshold. There Is a wether under the flag. 
There is a duck in the wether’s belly, and an egg in the 
belly of the duck, and it is in the egg that my soul is." 
The egg is crushed, and the giant falls down dead.® In 
another Celtic tale, a sea beast has carried off a king’s 
daughter, and an old smith declares that there is no way of 
killing the beast but one. “ In the island that is in the 
midst of the loch is Eillid Chaisthion — the white-footed 
hind, of the slenderest legs, and the swiftest step, and, though 
she should be caught, there would spring a hoodie out of 
her, and though the hoodie should be caught, there would 

> Gnindtvig, P- 592 5 Jainieson, thg 
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spring a trout out of her, but there is an egg in the mouth 
of the trout, and the soul of the beast is in the egg, and if 
the egg breaks, the beast is dead.” As usual the egg is 
broken and the beast dies.’ 

In these Celtic tales the helpful animals reappear and 
assist the hero in achieving the adventure, though for the 
sake of brevity I have omitted to describe the parts they 
play in the plot They figure also in an Argyleshirc story, 
which seems however to Im of Irish origin ; for the Cruachan 
of which we hear in it is not the rugged and lofty mountain 
Ben Cruachan which towers above the beautiful Loch Awe, 
but Roscommon Cruachan near Belanagare, tlie ancient 
palace of the kings of Connaught, long famous in Irish 
tradition.® The story relates how a big giant, King of 
Sorcha, stole away the wife and the shaggy dun .filly of the 
herdsman or king of Cruachan. So the herdsman baked a 
bannock to take with him by the way, and set off in quest 
of his wife and the filly. He went for a long, long time, 
till at last his soles were blackened and his cheeks were 
sunken, the yellow-headed birds were going to rest at the 
roots of the bushes and the tops of the thickets, and the 
dark clouds of n^ht were coming and the clouds of day 
were departing ; and he saw a house far from him, but 
though it was far from him he did not take long to reach it. 
He went in, and sat in the upper end of the house, but there 
was no one within ; and the fire was newly kindled, the 
house newly swept, and the bed newly made ; and who 
came in but the hawk of Glencuaich, and she said to him, 
“ Are you here, young son of Cruachan ? ” “I am,’’ said 
he. The hawk said to him, " Do you know who was here 
last night ? " “I do not,” said he. “ There were here,” 
said 'she, “ the big giant. King of Sorcha, your wife, and the 
shaggy dun filly; and the giant was threatening terribly 
that if he could get hold of you he would take the head off 
you.” “ I well believe it,’” said he. Then she gave him 
food and drink, and sent him to bed. She rose in the 
morning, made breakfast for him, and baked a bannock for 
him to take with him on his journey. And he went away 


* J. F. Campbell, Popular Tatts ef the iVai llighlaiidz, i. 8o tjq. 
> See above, voL L p. 240, note 2. 
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and travelled all day, and in the evening he came to another 
house and went in, and was entertained by the green-headed 
duck, who told him that the giant had rested there the night 
before with the wife and shaggy dun filly of the herdsman 
of Cruachan. And next day the herdsman journeyed again, 
and at evening he came to another house and went in and 
was entertained by the fox of the scrubwood, who told him 
just what the hawk of Glencuaich and the green-headed 
duck had told him before. Next day the same thing 
happened, only it was the thrown otter of the burn that 
entertained him at evening in a house where the fire was 
newly kindled, the floor newly swept, and the bed newly 
made. And next morning when he wakened, the first 
thing he saw \vas the hawk of Glencuaich, the green-headed 
duck, the fox of the scrubwood, and the brown otter of the 
burn all dancing tc^ether on the floor. They made break- 
fast for him, and partook of it all together, and said to him, 
“ Should you be at any time in straits, think of us, and we 
will help you.” Well, that very evening he came to the 
cave where the giant lived, and who was there before him 
but his own wife ? She gave him food and hid him under 
clothes at the upper end of the cave. And when the giant 
came home he sniffed about and said, “The smell of a 
stranger is in the cave.” But she said no, it was only a 
little bird she had roasted. "And I wish you would tell 
me,” said she, “where you keep 3mur life, that I might take 
good care of it.” “ It is in a grey stone over there," said 
he. So next day when he went away, she took the grey 
stone and dressed it well, and placed it in the upper end of 
the cave. When the giant came home in the evening he 
said to her, " What is it that you have dressed there ? ” 
“Your own life,” said she, “and we must be careful of it." 
“ I pereeive that you are very fond of me, but it is not 
there," said he, “ Where is it ? ” said she. “ It is in a grey 
sheep on yonder hillside,” said he. On the morrow, when 
he went away, she got the grey sheep, dressed it well, and 
placed it in the upper end of the cave. When he came 
home in the evening he said, “What is it that you have 
dressed there?” “Your own life, my love,” said she. “It 
IS not there as yet,” said he. “ Well ! ” said she, “ you are 
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putting me to great trouble taking care of it, and you have 
not told me the truth these two times.” He then said, “ I 
think that I may tell it to you now. My life is below the 
feet of the big horse in the stable. There is a place down 
there in which there is a small lake. Over the lake are 
seven grey hides, and over the hides are seven sods from 
the heath, and under all these are seven oak planks. There 
is a trout in the lake, and a duck in the belly of the trout, 
an egg in the belly of the duck, and a thorn of blackthorn 
inside of the egg, and till that thorn is chewed small 1 
cannot be killed. Whenever the seven grey hides, the seven 
sods from the heath, and the seven oak planks arc touched 
I shall feel it wherever I shall be. I have an axe above 
the door, and unless all these arc cut through with one blow 
of it the lake will not be reached ; and when it will be 
reached I shall feel it” Next day, when the giant had 
gone out hunting on the bill, the herdsman of Cruachan 
contrived, with the help of the friendly animals — the hawk, 
the duck, the fox, and the otter — to get possession of the 
fateful thorn and to chew it before the giant could reach 
him ; and no sooner had he done so than the giant dropped 
stark and stiff, a corpse.' 

Another Highland story sets forth how Hugh, prince of 
Lochlin, was long held captive by a giant who lived in a 
cave overlooking the Sound of Muli. At last, after he had 
spent many years of captivity in that dismal cave, it came 
to pass that one night the giant and his wife had a great 
dispute, and Hugh overheard their talk, and learned 
that the giant’s soul was in a precious gem which he 
always wore on his forehead. So the prince watched his 
opportunity, seized the gem, and having no means of 
escape or concealment, hastily swallowed it. Like lightning 
from the clouds, the giant’s sword flashed from its scabbard 
and flew between Hugh’s head and his body to intercept the 
gem before it could descend into the prince’s stomach. But 
it was too late ; and the giant fell down, sword in hand, and 
expired without a gasp. Hugh had now lost his head, it is 
true, but having the giant’s soul in his body he felt none the 
worse for the accident. So he buckled the giant’s sword at 
* D. 'W&’UmKS, Talk and Hero Tales (London, 1890), pp. 103-121. 
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his side, mounted the grey filly, swifter than the east wind, 
that never had a bridle, and rode home. But the want of 
his head made a painful impression on his friends ; indeed 
they maintained that he was a ghost and shut the door 
in his face, so now he wanders for ever in shades of 
darkness, riding the grey filly fleeter than the wind. On 
stormy nights, when the winds howl about the gables and 
among the trees, you may sec him galloping along the 
shore of the sea “between wave and sand.” Many a 
naughty little boy, who would not go quietly to bed, has 
been carried off by Headless Hugh on his grey filly and 
never seen again.* 

In Sutherlandshire at the present day there is a sept of 
Mackays known as “ the descendants of the seal,” who 
claim to be sprung from a mermaid, and the story they tell 
in explanation of their claim involves the notion of the. 
external soul. They say that the laird of Borgie used to go 
down to the rocks under his castle to bathe. One day he 
saw a mermaid close in shore, combing her hair and swim- 
ming about, as if she were anxious to land. After watching 
her for a time, he noticed her cowl on the rocks beside him, 
and knowing that she could not go to sea without it, he 
carried the cowl up to the castle in the hope that she would 
follow him. She did so, but he refused to give up the cowl 
and detained the sea-maiden hemelf and made her his wife. 
To this she consented with great reluctance, and told him 
her life was bound up with the cowl, and if it rotted or was 
destroyed she would instantly die. So the cowl was placed 
for safety in the middle of a great hay-stack, and there it 
lay for years. One unhappy day, when the laird was from 
home, the servants were working among the hay and found 
the cowl. Not knowing what it was, they sliowed it to the 
lady of the house. The sight revived memories of her old 
life in the depths of the sea, so she took the cowl, and 
leaving her child in its cot, plunged into the sea and never 
came home to Borgie any more. Only sometimes she 
would swim close in shore to sec her boy, and then she 
wept because he was not of her own kind that she might 

' J. Macdonald, Rtligian and Mylk, his yonth a certain old Betty Mila 
p. 1S7 iq. The wilier tells ns that in used to terrify him with this tale. 
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take him to sea with her. The boy grew to be a man, and 
his descendants are famous swimmers. They cannot drown, 
and to this day they are known in the neighbourhood as 
Slioehd an roin, that is, “ the descendants of the seal.” ' 

Irt an Irish story we read how a giant kept a beautiful 
damsel a pri.soner in his castle on the top of a hill, which 
was white with the bones of the champions who had tried 
in vain to rescue the fair captive. At last the hero, after 
hewing and slashing at the giant all to no purpose, dis- 
covered that the only way to kill him was to rub a mole on 
the giant's right breast with a certain egg, which was in a 
duck, which was in a chest, which lay locked and bound at 
the bottom of the sea. With the help of some obliging 
salmon, rams, and eagles, the hero as usual makes himself 
master of the precious and slays the giant by merely 
striking it against the mole on his right breast- Similarly 
in a Breton story there figures a giant whom neither fire nor 
water nor steel can harm. He tells his seventh wife, whom 
he has Just married after murdering all her predecessors, “ I 
am immortal, and no one can hurt me unless he crushes on 
my breast an egg, which is in a pigeon, which is in the 
belly of a hare ; this hare is in the belly of a wolf, and this 
wolf is in the belly of my brother, who dwells a thousand 
leagues from here. So I am quite easy on that score.” A 
soldier, the hero of the tale, had been of service to an ant, 
a wolf, and a sea-bird, who in return bestowed on him the 
power of turning himself into an ant, a wolf, or a sea-bird at 
will. By means of this magical power the soldier con- 
trived to obtain the egg and crush it on the breast of the 
giant, who immediately e.vpired.* Another Breton story 
tells of a giant who was called Body-without-Soul because 
his life did not reside in his body. He himself dwelt in a 
beautiful castle which hung between heaven and earth, 
suspended by four golden chains ; but his life was in an egg, 
and the egg was in a dove, and the dove was in a hare, and 
the hare was in a wolf, and the wolf was in an iron che.st at 

^ J, Macdonald, op. cit. p. 191 m., trtlaml, p. 71 sqq. 
from infoimation fumi^ihed by the Rev. * S^billot, Conies pepn/aires dt la 
A. Mackay. Haute ■ Rretagne (I’aria, 1885), p. 

’ J. Curlin, Nyths and Folt-lales ef 63 jyy. 
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the bottom of the sea. In his castle in the air he kept 
prisoner a beautcou.s princess whom he had swooped down 
upon and carried off in a magic chariot. But her lover 
turned himself into an ant and so climbed up one of the 
golden chains into the enchanted castle, for he had done a 
kindne.ss to the king and queen of ants, and they rewarded 
him by tran-sforming him into an ant in his time of need. 
When he had learned from the captive princess the secret of 
the giant’s life, he procured the chest from the bottom of the 
sea fay the help of the king of hshes, whom he had also 
obliged ; and opening the chest he killed first the wolf, then 
the hare, and then the dove, and at the death of each animal 
the giant grew weaker and weaker as if he had lost a limb. 
In the stomach of the dove the hero found the egg on which 
the giant’s life depended, and when he came with it to the 
castle he found Body-without-Soul stretched on his bed at 
the point of death. So he dashed the egg against the 
giant’s forehead, the egg broke, and the giant straightway 
expired.’ In another Breton tale the life of a giant resides 
in an old box-tree which grows in his castle garden ; and to 
kill him it is necessary to sever the tap-rqpt of the tree at a 
single blow of an axe without injuring any of the lesser 
roots. This task the hero, as usual, successfully accomplishes, 
and at the same moment the giant drops dead.* 

The notion of an external soul has now been traced in 
folk-talcs told by Aryan peoples from India to Brittany and 
the Hebrides. Wc have still to show that the same idea occurs 
commonly in the popular stories of peoples who do not belong 
to the Aryan stock. In the first place it appears in the ancient 
Egyptian story of “The Two Brotfters." This story was 
written down in the reign of Ramcscs II, about 1300 B.c. 

> F. M. Luiel, C'an/f’ fio/w/aovs dt its head , but wc arc not told that the 
Ba:tK-R<‘e/agNt (Paris, 1887). i. 435 ' of '•>« ®SC' . 

449. Compare /ii',, IW/Res Breffiincs both of tltem also Ihe hero receive* 
(Morlalx, 1879), p. 133 For two from three animals, whose dispute 
other French stories of the same type, about the carc.v« of a dead beast he 
taken down in Lorraine, sec Cosquin. has settled, the power of changing 
Ceniei popu/aua * l.enaint. Nos. 15 himself into animals of the same sort, 
aud 50 (vol. i. p. idd.tyy., vol. ii. p. 12S See the remarks and comparisons of 
sqq.\. In both of them there figures a Cosquin, np. fit. i. 170 sqq. 
miraculous beast which can only lie * Lnicl. ici/lf/s firftennes, p. 1*7 
skin by bre.aking a certain against jyy. 
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It is therefore older than our present redaction of Homer, 
and far older than the Bible. The outline of the story, 
so far as it concerns us here, is as follows. Once upon 
a time there were two brethren ; the name of the elder was 
Anpu and the name of the younger was Bata, Now Anpu 
had a house and a wife, and his younger brother dwelt with 
him as his servant It was Anpu who made the garments, 
and every morning when it grew light he drove the kinc 
afield. As he walked behind them they used to say to 
him, “ The grass is good in such and such a place," and he 
heard what they said and led them to the good pasture that 
they desired. So his kine grew very sleek and multiplied 
greatly. One day when the two brothers were at work in 
the field the elder brother said to the younger, “ Run and 
fetch seed from the village.” So the younger brother ran 
and said to the wife of his elder brother, “ Give me seed 
that I may run t« the field, for my brother sent me saying. 
Tarry not.” She said, “ Go to the bam and take as much as 
thou wouldst.” He went and filled a jar full of wheat and 
barley, and came forth bcarii^ it on his shoulders. When 
the woman saw him her heart went out to him, and she laid 
hold of him and said, “ Come, let us rest an hour tc^ether." 
But he said, " Thou art to me as a mother, and my brother 
is to me as a father.” So he would not hearken to her, but 
took the load on his back and went away to the field. In 
the evening, when the elder brother was returning from the 
field, his wife feared for what she had said, So she took 
soot and made herself as one who has been beaten. And 
when her husband came home, she said, “ When thy younger 
brother came to fetch seed, he said to me. Come, let us rest 
an hour together. But I would not, and he beat me." 
Then the elder brother became like a panther of the south ; 
he sharpened his knife and stood behind the door of the 
cow-house. And when the sun set and the younger brother 
came laden with all the herbs of the field, as was his wont 
every day, the cow that walked in front of the herd said to 
him, “ Behold, thine elder brother stands with a knife to kill 
thee. Flee before him.” When he heard what the cow 
said, he looked under the door of the cow-house and saw 
the feet of his elder brother standing behind the door, his 
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knife in his hand. So he fled and his brother pursued him 
with the knife. But the younger brother cried for help to 
the Sun, and the Sun heard him and caused a great water 
to spring up between him and his elder brother, and the 
water was full of crocodiles. The two brothers stood, the 
one on the one side of the water and the other on the other, 
and the younger brother told the elder brother all that had 
befallen. So the elder brother repented him of what he 
had done and he lifted up his voice and wept. But he 
could not come at the farther bank by reason of the 
crocodiles. Hi.s younger brother called to him and said, 
“ Go home and tend the cattle thyself. For 1 will dwell no 
more in the place where thou art. I will go to the Valley 
of the Acacia. But this is what thou shalt do for me. 
Thou shalt come and care for me, if evil befalls me, for I 
will enchant my heart and place it on the top of the flower 
of the Acacia ; and if they cut the Acacia and my heart 
falls to the ground, thou shalt come and seek it, and when 
thou hast found it thou shalt lay it in a ves.sel of fresh 
water. Then I shall come to life again. But this is the 
sign that evil ha.s befallen me ; the pot of beer in thine hand 
shall bubble.” So he went away to the Valley of the 
Acacia, but his brother returned home with dust on his head 
and slew his wife and cast her to the dc^. 

For many day.s afterwards the younger brother dwelt 
alone in the Valley of the Acacia. By day he hunted the 
beasts of the field, but at evening be came and laid him 
down under the Acacia, on the top of whose flower was his 
heart. And many days after that he built himself a house 
in the Valley of the Acacia. But the gods were grieved 
for him ; and the Sun said to Khnumu, “ Make a wife for 
Bata, that he may not dwell alone.” So Khnumu made 
him a woman to dwell with him, who was perfect in her 
limbs more than any woman on earth, for all the gods were 
in her. So she dwelt with him. But one day a lock of 
her hair fell into the river and floated down to the land 
of Egypt, to the house of Pharaoh’s washerwomen. The 
fragrance of the lock perfumed Pharaoh’s raiment, and the 
washerwomen were blamed, for it was said, “ An odour of 
perfume in the garments Of Pharaoh 1” So the heart of 
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Pharaoh’s chief washerman was weary of the complaints 
that were made every day, and he went to the wharf, and 
there in the water he spied the lock of hair. He sent one 
down into the river to fetch it, and, because it smelt sweetly, 
he took it to Pharaoh. Then Pharaoh’s magicians were 
sent for and they said, “ This lock of hair belongs to a 
daughter of the Sun, who ha.s in her the essence of all the 
gods. Let messengers go forth to all foreign lands to seek 
her.” So the woman was brought from the Valley of the 
Acacia with chariots and archers and much people, and all 
the land of Egypt rejoiced at her coming, and Pharaoh loved 
her. But when they asked her of her husband, she said to 
Pharaoh, “ Let them cut down the Acacia and let them 
destroy it.” So men were sent with tools to cut down the 
Acacia. They came to it and cut the flower upon which 
was the heart of Bata ; and he fell down dead in that evil 
hour. But the next day, when the earth grew light and 
the elder brother of Bata was entered into his house and 
had sat down, they brought him a pot of beer and it 
bubbled, and they gave him a jug of wine and it grew 
turbid. Then he took his staff and his sandals and hied 
him to the Valley of the Acacia, and there he found his 
younger brother lying dead in his house. So he sought 
for the heart of his brother under the Acacia. For three 
years he sought in vain, but in the fourth year he found it 
in the berry of the Acacia. So he threw the heart into a 
cup of fresh water. And when it was night and the heart 
had suclced in much water, Bata shook in all his limbs and 
revived. Then he drank the cup of water in which his 
heart was, and his heart went into its place, and he lived as 
before.' 

In the Arabian Nights we read how Scyf cl-Mulook, 
after wandering for four months over mountains and hills 
and deserts, came to a lofty palace in which he found the 
lovely daughter of the King of India sitting alone on a 
golden couch in a hall spread with silken carpets. She tells 


* Mtuspero, Contes poputairts tie s^. Compare W. Mnnnliardt, “ I>BS 
I'&gypte aneknne (Paris, 1883), p. 5 alteste Marchen," Zeilsthrifl fur 
sqq . ; Flinticrs I’elrie, Egyptian Tales, ileulsehe Mylkotogie und SitUuLuHde, 
Second Series <Ix>n(lon, 1895), p. 36 iv. (1859), p|>- 232 - 259 - 
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him that she is held captive by a jinnee, who had swooped 
down on her and carried her off while she was disporting 
herself with her female slaves in a tank in the great garden 
of her father the king. Seyf el-Mulook then offers to smite 
the jinnee with the sword and slay him. “ But," she replied, 
"thou canst not slay him unless thou kill his soul.” " And 
in what place,” said he, “ is his soul ?” She answered, ” I 
asked him respecting it many times ; but he would not 
confess to me its place. -It happened, however, that I urged 
him, one day, and he was enraged against me, and said to 
me, ‘How often wilt thou ask me respecting my soul?. 
What is the reason of thy question respecting my soul?' 
So I answered him, ‘ O Hdtim, there remaineth to me no one 
but thee, excepting God ; and I, as long as I live, would 
not cease to hold thy soul in my embrace ; and if I do not 
take care of thy soul, and put it in the midst of my eye, 
how can I live after thee? If I know thy soul, I would 
take care of it as of my right eye.' And thereupon he said 
to me, ‘ When I was bom, the astrolc^rs declared that the 
destruction of my soul would be effected by the hand of one 
of the sons of the human kings. I therefore took my soul, 
and put it into the crop of a sparrow, and I imprisoned the 
sparrow in a little box, and put this into another small box, 
and this I put within seven other small boxes, and I put 
these within seven chests, and the chests I put into a coffer 
of marble within the verge of this circumambient ocean ; for 
this part is remote from the countries of mankind, and none 
of mankind can gain acce-ss to it.’” But Seyf ei-Miilook got 
possession of the sparrow and strangled it, and the jinnee 
fell upon the ground a heap of black ashes.' In a modern 
Arabian tale a king marries an <^ress, who puts out the 
eyes of the king's forty wives. One of the blinded queens 
gives birth to a son whom she names Mohammed the Prudent. 
But the ogress queen hated him and compas-sed his death. 
So she sent him on an errand to the house of her kinsfolk 
the ogres, In the house of the ogres he saw some things 
hanging from the roof, and on asking a female slave what 
they were, she said, “That is the bottle which contains the 
life of my lady the queen, and the other bottle beside it 

• Lanu’s Arakian Nights (London, 1841 ), iii. 339 W- 
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contains the eyes of the queens whom my mistress blinded,” 
A little afterwards he spied a beetle and rose to kill it. 
'• Don’t kill it,” cried the slave, “ for that is my life.” But 
Mohammed the Prudent watched the beetle till it entered 
a chink in the wall ; and when the female slave had fallen 
asleep, he killed the beetle in its hole, and so the slave died. 
Then Mohammed took down the two bottles and carried 
them home to his father’s palace. There he presented him- 
self before the caress queen and said, “ See, I have your life 
in my hand, bqt I will not kill you till you have replaced 
the eyes which you took from the forty queens.” The ogress 
did as she was bid, and then Mohammed the Prudent said, 
“ There, take your life.” But the bottle slipped from his 
hand and fell, the life of tlie (^ress escaped from it, and she 
died.' 


A Basque story, which closely resembles some of the 
stories told among Aryan peoples, relates how a monster — 
a Body-without-Soul — detains a princess in captivity, and is 
questioned by her as to how he might be slain. With some 
reluctance he tells her, “ You must kill a terrible wolf which 
is in the forest, and inside him is a fox. in the fox is a 


’ G, Spilla . Bef, CoHtis araiet 
medernes (Leyilen and Paris, 1883], 
No. 2, p, 12 The story in its 

main outlines is idenlical with the 
Cashmeer story of “TbeOgressQueen” 
(J. H. Knowles, Felk-talcs Kathmir, 
p. 42 sqq. ) and the Bengalee story of 
“ The Boy whom Seven Mothers 
Suckled" (Lai Behari Day, Falk-taUs 
ef Btiigal, p. 1 1 7 sqq. ; Indian .-Inti- 
fuaryii.tjotqq.). In another .Valnan 
story the life of a witch is bound up 
with a phial ; when it U broken, she 
dies (W. A. Cloustoo, A Civufi 
EasUrn Kamanees and Sleritj, p. 30). 
A similar incident occurs in a Cash- 
meet story (Knowles, ap. ei/. p. 73). 
In the Arabian story mentioned in the 
text, the hero, by a genuine touch of 
local colour, is made to drink the milk 
of an ogress's breasts and hence is 
regarded by her as her son. The 
same incident occurs in Kal^l and 
Berber tales. ISee J. Riviere, Contes 
populaircs de In K<d>ylie dii Djurdjura 
(Paris, 1882), p. 239; R. Basset, 


Neuveaujc CmlisBerblres{Vaiis, 1897), 
p. 128, with the editor’s note, p. 339 
sgq. In a Mongolian story a king 
refuses to kill a lad because he has 
unwittingly pariaken of a cake kneaded 
with the milk of the lad’s mother (JUlg, 
Mongolisehe Marehen ■ Sammiung, die 
netnt Mdrehen del Siddki-A'iir, p. 
183). Cp. W, Robertson Smith, Xin-i 
skip and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
p. 149 ; and for the same mode of 
creating kinsliip among other races, 
sec D'Abbadie, JJtnse am dans la 
Haute Ethiopie, p. 27a sq . ; 'I'ausch, 
“Notices of the Circassians," yaarw. 
Royal AsuUie Sot. i. (1834), p, 104; 
Bidtiulpb, Tribes the Hindoo K’oosh, 
}ip. 77, 83 (cp. Lcitner, Languages 
and Rates Dardistan, p, 34 ) ; Dentil 
Ibbelson, Settlement Report of the 
1 ‘auipat, Tahsit, and Karnal Parganah 
ef tie Karnal District, p. 101 ; Mourn, 
Royanme du Cambodge, i, 427 j F. S. 
Krauss, Sitte nnd Brantk der Slid- 
s/aven, p. 14, 
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pigeon ; this pigeon has an egg in his head, and whoever 
should strike me on the forehead with this egg would kill 
me.” The hero of the story, by name Malbrouk, has learn^, 
in the usual way, the art of turning himself at will into 
a wolf, an ant, a hawk, or a dc^, and on the strength of 
this accomplishment he kills the animals, one after the 
other, and extracts the precious <^g from the pigeon’s 
head. When the wolf is killed, the monster feels it and says 
despondently, " I do not know if anything is going to happen 
to me, I am much afraid of it.” When the fox and the 
pigeon have been killed, he cries that it is all over with him, 
that they have taken the egg out of the pigeon, and that he 
knows not what is to become of him. Finally the princess 
strikes the monster on the forehead with the egg, and he falls 
a corpse.* In a Kabyl story an ogre declares that his fate 
is far away in an egg, which is in a pigeon, which is in a 
camel, which is in the sea. The hero procures the egg and 
crushes it between his hands, and the ogre dies.® In a 
Magyar folk-tale, an old witch detains a young prince called 
Ambrose in the bowels of the earth. At last she confided 
to him that she kept a wild boar in a silken meadow, and if 
it were killed, they would find a hare inside, and inside the 
hare a pigeon, and inside the pigeon a small box, and inside 
the box one black and one shining beetle : the shining beetle 
held her life, and the black one held her power ; if these two 
beetles died, then her life would come to an end also. When 
the old hag went out, Ambrose killed the wild boar, took 
out the hare, from the hare he took the pigeon, from the 
pigeon the box, and from the box the two beetles ; he killed 
the black beetle, but kept the shining one alive. So the 
witch’s power left her immediately, and when she came home, 
she had to take to her bed. Having learned from her how 
to escape from his prison to the upper air, Ambrose killed 
the shining beetle, and the old hag’s spirit left her at once.® 


* W. Webster, Basque Dgends 
(London, 1877), p. 80 sqq. ; J. Vinson, 
Li fetk-hre tin pays Basqut (I’sitis, 
1883}, p. 84 sqq. As so often in tales 
of this type, the hero is said to have 
received his wontlerful powers of meta- 
morphosis from animals whom he found 


quarrelling about their shares in a dead 
beast. 

* Riviere, Contes papulairts it la 
k'ahylie du Djurijura, p. 191. 

^ W. il. Jones .and L. L. Kropf, 
The I'etk-tales the Mastar (London, 
1889), p. 305 sq. 
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In another Hungarian story the safety of the Dwarf-king 
resides in a golden cockchafer, inside a golden cock, inside a 
golden sheep, inside a golden stag, in the ninety -ninth 
island. The hero overcomes all these golden animals and 
so recovers.his bride, whom the Dwarf-king had carried olT.‘ 
A Lapp story tells of a giant who slew a man and took 
away his wife. When the man's son grew up, he tried to 
rescue bis mother and kill the giant, but fire and sword were 
powerles.s to harm the monster ; it seemed as if he had no 
life in his body. “ Dear mother,” at last Inquired the son, 
" don’t you know where the giant has hidden away his life ?” 
The mother did not know, but promised to ask. So one 
day, when the giant chanced to be in a good humour, 
she asked him where he kept hi.s life. He said to her, 
“ Out yonder on a burning sea is an island, in the island is 
a barrel, in the barrel is a sheep, in the sheep is a hen, in the 
hen is an egg, and in the egg is my life." When the woman’s 
son heard this, he hired a bear, a wolf, a hawk, and a diver-bird 
and set off in a boat to sail to the island in the burning sea. 
He sat with the hawk and the diver-bird under an iron tent in 
the middle of the boat, and he set the bear and the wolf to 
row. That is why to this day the bear’s hair is dark brown 
and the wolf has dark brown spots ; for as they sat at the 
oars without any screen they were naturally scorched by 
the tossing tongues of flame on the burning sea. However, 
they made their way over the fiery billows to the island, and 
there they found the barrel. In a trice the bear had knocked 
the bottom out of it with his claws, and forth sprang a sheep. 
But the wolf soon pulled the sheep down and rent it in pieces. 
From out the sheep flew a hen, but the hawk stooped on it and 
tore it with his talons. In the hen was an egg, which dropped 
into the sea and sank ; but the diver-bird dived after it. 
Twice he dived after it in vain and came up to the surface 
gasping and spluttering; but the third time he brought up 
the egg and handed it to the young man. Great was the 
young man's joy. At once he kindled a great bonfire on 
the shore, threw the egg into it, and rowed away back across 
the sea. On landing he went away straight to the giant's 
abode, and found the monster burning just as he had left the 
' R. H. Busk, The Folk-lore e/ Rome, p. i6S. 
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egg burning on the island. " Fool that I was,” lamented 
the dying giant, “ to betray my life to a wicked old woman,” 
and with that he snatched at an iron tube through which in 
happier days he had been wont to suck the blood of his 
human victims. But the woman was too subtle for him, for 
she had taken the precaution of inserting one end of the 
tube in the glowing embers of the hearth ; and so, when the 
giant sucked hard at the other end, he imbibed only lire and 
ashes. Thus he burned inside as well as outside, and when 
the fire went out the giant’s life went out with it* 

A Samoyed story tells how seven warlocks killed a certain 
man's mother and carried off his sister, whom they kept to 
serve them. Every night when they «tme home the seven 
warlocks used to take out their hearts and place them in a 
dish, which the woman hung on the tent-poles. But the 
wife of the man whom they had wronged stole the hearts of 
the warlocks while they slept, and took them to her husband. 
By break of day he went with the hearts to the warlocks, 
and found them at the point of death. They all begged for 
their hearts ; but he threw six of their hearts to the ground, 
and six of the warlocks died. The seventh and eldest war- 
lock begged hard for hi.s heart, and the man said, “You 
killed my mother. Make her alive again, and I will give 
you back your heart.” The warlock said to his wife, “ Go 
to the place where the dead woman lies. You will find a 
bag there. Bring it to me. The woman’s spirit is in the 
bag.” So his wife brought the bag ; and the warlock said 
to the man, “Go to your dead mother, shake the bag and 
let the spirit breathe over her bones ; so she will come to life 
again.” TI\e man did as he was bid, and his mother was 
restored to life. Then he hurled the seventh heart to the 
ground, and the seventh warlock died.® In a Kalmuck tale 
we read how a certain khan challenged a wise man to show 
his skill by stealing a precious stone on which the khan's life 
depended. The sage contrived to purloin the talisman 
while the khan and his guards slept ; but not content with 

* F. Licbrcchl, “ Lapplwdischc p. 81 
Matchen," fermaHW, N.R., 111.(1870), * Csistren, Etkmfogiithe Varltsnn- 

p. 174 sg. : PoestioD, LapplcinHiuhc gen Hher die aHaischtn VUlker, p. 173 
flidreien (Vienna, 1886), No. *0, sgg. 
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this he gave a further proof of his dexterity by bonneting 
the slumbering potentate with a bladder. This was too 
much for the khan. Next morning he informed the sage 
that he could overlook everything else, but that the indignity 
of being bonneted with a bladder was more than he could 
stand ; and he ordered his facetious friend to instant execu- 
tion. Pained at this exhibition of royal ingratitude, the 
sage dashed to the ground the talisman which he still held 
in his hand ; and at the same instant blood flowed from the 
nostrils of the khan, and he gave up the ghost’ 

In a Tartar poem two heroes named Ak Molot and 
Bulat engage in mortal combat Ak Molot pierces his foe 
through and through with an arrow, grapples with him, and 
dashes him to the ground, but all in vain. Bulat could not 
die. At last when the combat has lasted three years, a 
friend of Ak Molot sees a golden casket hanging by a white 
thread from the sky, and bethinks him that perhaps this casket 
contains Bulat’s soul. So he shot through the white thread 
with an arrow, and down fell the casket. He opened it, and 
in the casket sat ten white birds, and one of the birds was 
Bulat's soul. Bulat wept when he saw that his soul was 
found in the casket. But one after the other the birds were 
killed, and then Ak Molot easily slew his foe.* In another 
Tartar poem, two brothers going to fight two other brothers 
take out their souls and hide them in the form of a white 
herb with six stalks in a deep pit. But one of their foes 
sees them doing so and digs up their souls, which he puts 
into a golden ram’s horn, and then sticks the ram's horn in 
his quiver. The two warriors whose souls have thus been 
stolen know that they have no chance of victory, and accord- 
ingly make peace with their enemies." In another Tartar 
poem a terrible demon sets all the gods and heroes at defiance. 
At last a valiant youth fights the demon, binds him hand 
and foot, and slices him with his sword. But still the demon 
is not slain. So the youth asked him, “Tell me, where is 
yo^r soul hidden? For if your sou! had been hidden in 
your body, you must have been dead long ago.” The demon 

* D. JUIg, KalmiUkiuhe Marcken, (Si. Petersburg, 1859), 

No. 12, p. 58 t'lq. pp. 172-176. 

* Schiefner, vVrn/rf- * Schiefner, cp. cif. pp. jo8-ll2. 
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replied, " On the saddle of my horse is a bag. In the bag 
is a serpent with twelve heads. In the serpent is my soul. 
When you have killed the serpent, you have killed me also." 
So the youth took the saddle-bag from the horse and killed 
the twelve-headed ser|>ent, whereupon the demon expired.' 
In another Tartar poem a hero called K6k Chan deposits 
with a maiden a golden ring, in which is half his strength. 
Afterwards when Kok Chan is wrestling long with a hero 
and cannot kill him, a woman drops into his mouth the ring 
which contains half his strength. Thus inspired with fresh 
force he slays hi-s enemy.* 

In a Mongolian story the hero Joro gets the better of 
his enemy the lama Tschoridong in the following way. The 
lama, who is an enchanter, sends out his soul in the form of 
a wasp to sting Joro’.s eyes. But Joro catches the wasp in 
his hand, and by alternately shutting and opening his hand 
he causes the. lama alternately to lose and recover conscious- 
ness,® In a Tartar poem two youths cut open the body of 
an old witch and tear out her bowels, but all to no purpose, 
she still lives. On being asked where her soul is, she 
answers that it is in the middle of her shoe-sole in the form 
of a seven-headed speckled snake. So one of the youths 
slices her shoe-sole with his sword, takes out the speckled 
snake, and cut.s off its seven heads. Then the witch dies.'* 
Another Tartar poem describes how the hero Kartaga 
grappled with the Swan-woman. Long they wrestled. 
Moons waxed and waned and still they wrestled ; years 
came and went, and still the struggle went on. But the 
piebald horse and the black horse knew that the Swan- 
woman's soul was not in her. Under the black earth flow 
nine seas ; where the seas meet and form one, the sea comes 
to the surface of the earth. At the mouth of the nine seas 

* Schieftier, op. til. pp. 360-364 : because it is feared the owner of the 

Cttslren, P’or/isiin,fcit itier liie/ruiiiuie horse will become the greatest hero on 
Myihologic, p. 186 sf. earth. But these cases are, to some 

* Schiefner, op. cH. pp. «89-l93. extent, the converse of thi^ in the text. 
In another Tartar poem (Scliiefner, ’ Schott, “Ueber die Sage vgn 
op. di. p. 390 tf.) a boy’s soul is shut Geser Chan,” AHo«d/nHgtn d. ionigl. 
up his enemies in a box. While Akod. d. IVituusth. iu Berlin, 1851, 
the soul « in the box, the boy is dead ; p. *69. 

when it U taken out, he is restored to • W. RadlolT, Broken d^ 
life. In the same poem (p. 384) the HHeratur dcr turtiseken Stamme Sdd- 
soul nf a horse is kept shut up in a box, S/kiriens, ii. 237 ry. 
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rises a rock of copper ; it rises to the surface of the ground, 
it rises up between heaven and earth, this rock of copper. 
At the foot of the copper rock is a black chest, in the black 
chest is a golden casket, and an the golden casket is the sou! 
of the Swan-woman. Seven little birds arc the soul of the 
Swan-woman ; if the birds are killed the Swan-woman will 
die straightway. So the horses ran to the foot of the copper 
rock, opened the black chest, and brought back the golden 
casket. Then the piebald horse turned himself into a bald- 
headed man, opened the golden casket, and cut off the heads 
of the seven birds. So the Swan-woman died.^ In a Tartar 
story a chief called Tash Kan is asked where his soul is. 
He answers that there are seven great poplars, and under the 
poplars a golden well ; seven Maralen (?) come to drink the 
water of the well, and the belly of one of them trails on the 
ground ; in this Maral is the golden box, in the golden box 
is a silver box, in the silver box are seven quails, the head 
of one of the quails is golden and its tail silver ; that quail 
is Tash Kan’s soul. The hero of the story gets pos.scssion 
of the sewn quails and wrings the necks of six of them. 
Then Tash Kan comes running and begs the hero to let his 
soul go free. But the hero wrings the quail’s neck, and 
Tash Kan drops dead.* In another Tartar poem the hero, 
pursuing his sister who has driven away his cattle, is warned 
to desi.st from the pursuit because his sister has carried away 
his soul in a golden sword and a golden arrow, and if he 
pursues her she will kill him by throwing the golden sword 
or shooting the golden arrow at him.* 

A Malay poem relates how once upon a time in the city 
of Indrapoora there was a certain merchant who was rich 
and prosperous, but he had no children. One day as he 
walked with his wife by the river they found a baby girl, 
fair as an angel. So they adopted the child and called her 
Bidasari. The merchant caused a golden fish to be made, 
and into this fish he transferred the soul of his adopted 
daughter. Then he put the golden fish in a golden box full' 
of water, and hid it in a pond in the midst of his garden. 
In time the girl grew to be a lovely woman. Now the 

' W. Kadlolf, op. eil. ii. 531 sqq. « /a*., i,-. gS si]. 

s /rf., i. 345 sq. 
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King of Indrapoora had a fair young queen, who lived in 
fear that the king might take to himself a second wife. So, 
hearing of the charms of Bidasari, the queen resolved to put 
her out of the way. She lured the girl to the palace and 
tortured her cruelly ; but Bidasari could not die, because her 
soul was not in her. At last she could stand the torture no 
longer and said to the queen, “ If you wish me to die, you 
must bring the box which is in the pond in my father’s 
garden.” So the box was brought and opened, and there 
was the golden fish in the water. The girl said, “ My soul 
is in that fish. In the morning you must take the fish out 
of the water, and in the evening you must put it back into 
the water. Do not let the fish lie about, but bind it round 
your neck. If you do this, i shall soon die.” So the queen 
took the fish out of the bo.x and fastened it round her neck \ 
and no sooner had she done so, than Bidasari fell into a 
swoon. But in the evening, w'hen the fish was put back 
into the water, Bidasari came to herself again. Seeing that 
she thus had the girl in her power, the queen sent her home 
to her adopted parents. To save her from further persecu- 
tion her parents resolved to remove thmr daughter from the 
city. So in a lonely and desolate spot they built a house 
and brought Bidasari thither. There she dwelt alone, under- 
going vicissitudes that corresponded with the vicissitudes 
of the golden fish in which was her soul. All day long, 
while the fish was out of the water, she remained un- 
conscious ; but in the evening, when the fish was put into 
the water, she revived. One day the king was out hunting, 
and coming to the house where Bidasari lay unconscious, 
was smitten with her beauty. He tried to waken her, but 
in vain. Next day, towards evening, he repeated his visit, 
but still found her unconscious. However, when darkness 
fell, she came to herself and told the king the secret of her 
life. So the king returned to the palace, took the fi.sh from 
the quMn, and put It in water. Immediately Bidasari 
revived, and the king took her to wife.' 

' G. A. Wilkcn, "De Iwifekking No- $. p. 6 W- *•“ separate re- 
tlHtcheo menschen- dicren- en planlcn- print). Cp. Uacker, I'Artkiftl Indien, 
levenniuirh*tvolks{!elouf,”/*(’/w//>vA< |>p. 144-149. The Malay text of the 
Cids, November 18S4, pp. 600-602; long poem was published with a Dutch 
^•1 "De Simsonsi^e,'' Ar Gids, 1S88, translation and notes by W. R. vap 
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Another story of an external soul comes from Nias, an 
island to the west of Sumatra, which we have often visited 
in the course of this book. Once on a time a chief was 
captured by his enemies, who tried to put him to death but 
failed. Water would not drown him nor fire burn him nor 
steel pierce him. At last his wife revealed the secret. On 
bis head he had a hair as hard as a copper wire ; and 
with this wire his life was bound up. So the hair was 
plucked out, and with it his spirit f1cd.‘ 

Ideas of the same sort meet us in stories told by the 
North American Indians. Thus in one Indian tale the hero 
pounds his enemy to pieces, but cannot kill him because his 
heart is not in his body. At last the champion learns that 
his foe’s heart is in the sky, at the western side of the noon- 
day sun; so he reaches up, seizes the heart, and crushes it, 
and straightway his enemy expires. In another Indian myth 
there figures a personage Winter whose song brings frost 
and snow, but his heart is hidden away at a distance. 
However, his foe finds the heart and bums it, and so the 
Snow-maker perishes.* A Pawnee story relates how a 
wounded warrior was carried off by brars, who healed him, 
of his hurts. When the Indian was about to return to his- 
village, the old he-bear said to him, “ I shall look after you, 
I shall give to you a part of myself. If I am killed, you 
shall be killed. If I grow old, you shall be old.” And the 
bear gave him a cap of bearskin, and at parting he put his 
arms round the Indian and hugged him, and put his mouth 
against the man’s mouth and held the man’s hands in hfs 
paws. The Indian who told the talc conjectured that when 
the man died, the old bear died also.* The Navajoes tell of 
a certain mythical being called “ the Maiden that becomes a 
Bear," who learned the art of turning herself into a bear from 

Hoevell in VerhaadtHngtn iwn kd Modigliani, C'u Via^o a Nias, p. 
liataviaasth Gtneattehap van Kumun 339. 

m tyeieiiscka/^Nn, xix. (Baiavin, 1843). * J. Cuttin, A/ytkt and Talk-tales of 

* Nieuw«nhuis«n en Kosanbcri*. the Russians, IVet/ern Slavs, and 
“Verslag omtrent het eiiand Nias.” Magyars (Ix>ndon, 1891), p. 551. 
Verhaiukl. van het Batov. Cenaatseh. The writer does not mention liis 
V. Kunsten eit Wetensehappen, xxx. aulborities. 

(1863), p. Ill ; Sundetmann, “Die * G. B. Gtinnell, Pawnee Hero 
XtaaMSAas," AUgsmeine .Missions-Zeit- Stories ami Folk-tales (New York, 
schrift, .\i. (1S84I, p, 453. Compare E. 1889), p. 121 sgij., “The Ik-ar Mon.” 
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the prairie wolf. She was a great warrior and quite invulner- 
able ; for when .she went to war she took out her vital organs 
and hid them, so that no one could kill her ; and when the 
battle was over she put the organs back in their places again.' 


§ 4. The external Soul in Folk-custom 

Thus the idea that the soul may be deposited for a 
longer or shorter time in some place of security outside the 
body, or at all events in the hair, is found in the popular 
tales of many races. It remains to show that the idea is 
not a mere figment devised to adorn a talc, but is a real 
article of primitive faith, which has given rise to a corre- 
sponding set of customs. 

We have seen that in the tales the hero, as a prepara- 
tion for battle, sometimes removes his soul from his body, in 
order that hi.s body may be invulnerable and immortal in 
the combat. With a like intention the sav^e removes his 
soul from his body on various occasions of real or imaginary 
peril. Thus wc have seen that among the people of Mina- 
hassa in Celebes, when a family moves into a new house, a 
priest collects the souls of the whole family in a bag, and 
afterwards restores them to their owners, becau.se the moment 
of entering a new house is supposed to be fraught with super- 
natural danger.* In Southern Celebes when a woman is 
brought to bed the messenger who fetches the doctor or the 
midwife always carries with him something made of iron, 
such as a chopping-knife, which he delivers to the doctor. 
The doctor must keep the thing in his house till the confine- 
ment is over, when he gives it back, receiving a fixed sum ol 
money for doing so. The chopping-knife, or whatever it is, 
represents the woman’s soul, which at this critical time is 
believed to be safer out of her body than in it Hence the 
doctor must take great care of the object ; for were it lost, 
the woman’s soul would assuredly, they think, be lost with it.* 
But in Celebes the convenience of occasionally depositing 
the soul In some externa! object is not limited to human 

' W^ingioii Matlhews, "The iSS;], p. 407. 

Mounlain Chant : a Navajo cere- * .AIkivc, voI. i. p. 273 sq. 

Bony, ’ Annual Hefiert of lk( K. F. Matthes, HijdrageH tel dc 

Burtttu of Ethnology (Washington, Ethnoh^c iva Zuid-Cdibcs, 54. 
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beings. The Alfoors, who inhabit the central district of 
that island, and among whose industries the working of iron 
occupies a foremost place, attribute to the metal a soul which 
would be apt to desert its body under the blows of the 
hammer, if some means were not found to detain it. Accord- 
ingly in every smithy of Poso — for that b the name of the 
country of these people — you may see hanging up a bundle 
of wooden instruments, such as chopping-knives, swords, 
spear-heads, and so forth. This bundle goes by the name 
of lamoa, which is the general word for “ gods,” and in it the 
soul of the iron that is being wrought in the smithy is sup- 
posed to reside. “ If we did not hang the iamoa over the 
anvil,” they say, “the iron would flow away and be unwork- 
able,” on account of tlie absence of the soul.' 

Again, we have seen that in folk-tales a man’s soul or 
strength is sometimes represented as bound up with his hair, 
and that when his hair is cut off he dies or grows weak. So 
the natives of Ambo}ma used to think that their strength 
was in their hair and would desert them if it were shorn. 
A criminal under torture in a Dutch Court of that island 
persisted in denying his guilt till his hair was cut off, when 
he immediately confessed. One man, who was tried for 
murder, endured without flinching the utmost ingenuity of 
his torturers till he saw the surgeon standing with a pair of 
shears. On asking what this was for, and being told that 
it was to cut his hair, he begged they would not do it, and 
made a clean brealt. In subsequent cases, when torture 
failed to wring a confession from a priswier, the Dutch 
authorities made a practice of cutting off his hair.'^ In 
Ceram it is still believed that if young people have their 
hair cut they will be weakened and enervated thereby.® Here 
in Europe it used to be thought that the maleficent powers 
of witches and wizards resided in their hair, and that nothing 
could make any imprc.ssion on these miscreants so long as 


•* A. C. Kruijl, “ Eeo cn ander aan- 
gaandc hei geeslelijk en moAtsebap- 
pelijk Icvcn van den I'oso-Airoer,'' 
MetUHtclingtn van wtge kt! Neder- 
landickt Zendelinggeneotsekap, xxxix. 

P- 23 sq. As lo the lanioa in 
general, see A. C. Kmijt, op. tit. xl. 
(1896), p. 10 jy. 


2 K. Valentyn, Oud m Memo Oest- 
/udien, ii. 143 sq. j G, A, Wilken, 
“ De Simsnns.Tge,’’ Dc Cids, l888. 
No. 5, p. 15 sq. (of the separate re- 
print). 

^ Kiedel, Dc s/uit- cn trersiarige 
l■a^se^l tusseken Se/ebes cn Papua, p. 

• 37 . 
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they kept their hair on. Hence in France it was customary 
to shave the whole bodies of persons chained with sorcery 
before handinj^ them over to the torturer. Millaeus witnessed 
the torture of some persons at Toulouse, from whom no con- 
fession could be wrung until they were stripped and com- 
pletely shaven, when they readily acknowledged the truth of 
the charge. A woman also, who apparently led a pious life, 
was put to the torture on suspicion of witchcraft, and bore 
her agonies with incredible constancy, until complete depila- 
tion drove her to admit her guilt. The noted inquisitor 
Sprenger contented him.seif with shaving the head of the 
suspected witch or wizard ; but his more thorough-going 
colleague Cumanus shaved the whole bodies of forty-one 
women before committing them all to the flames. He had 
high authority for this rigorous scrutiny, since Satan himself, 
in a sermon preached from the pulpit of North Berwick 
church, comforted his many servants by assuring them that 
no harm could befall them “sa lang as their hair wes on, 
and sould newir latt ane teir fall fra thair ene.” ^ 

Further it has been shown that in folk-tales the life of a 
person is sometimes .so bound up with the life of a ^lant 
that the withering of the plant will immediately follow or be 
followed by the death of the person.* Similarly among the 
M'Bengas in Western Africa, about the Gaboon, when two 
children arc born on the same day, the people plant two 
trees of the same kind and dance round them. The life of 
eacii of the children is believed to be bound up with the life 
of one of the trees ; and if the tree dies or is thrown down, 
they are sure that the child will soon die.* In Sierra Leone 
also it is customary at the birth of a child to plant a shoot 
of a /«rt/^/>-tree, and they think that the tree will grow with 
the child and be its god. If a tree which has been thus 
planted withers away, the people consult a sorcerer on 
the subject.^ In the Camcroons, also, the life of a person 

» J. G. Divlyell, Thi rinrktr Supir- * Revue (t Elhaosraphit, ii. 223. 
Uitient ef Seollamt, pp. 637-639! . _ 

C. dc Meniigtiac, Rtdu-rehti Ethm- ' Fr. KunsUMnB, ‘‘Vftlenlin fer- 

graphiqui> sirr M Sa/nv rt U Crachat <lin»nd’» lltrschteibung der SemLcoa, 
(Rartieaus, 1892), p. 49 note. AhhauJ/uiixeu der Classe 

* Alwve, pp. 357 s-j., 360, 363. keuig. hayer.Akad.derWisteHSckafltH, 
366 sq.y 377 sq. ix. (1S66), p. 13 ' 
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is believed to be sympathetically bound up with that of 
a tree.* The chief of Old Town in Calabar kept his soul 
in a sacred grove near a spring of water. When some 
Europeans, in frolic or ignorance, cut down part of the 
grove, the spirit was most indignant and threatened the 
perpetrators of the deed, according to the king, with all 
manner of evil.* Some of the Papuans unite the life of a 
new-born child sympathetically with that of a tree by 
driving a pebble into the bark of the tree. This is supposed 
to give them complete mastery over the child's life ; if the 
tree is cut down, the child will die.* After a birth the 
Maoris used to bury the navel-string in a sacred place and 
plant a young sapling over it As the tree grew, it was a 
tohu oranga or sign of life for the child ; if it flourished, the 
child would prosper; if it withered and died, the parents 
augured the worst for their child.* In the Chatham Island.?, 
when the child of a leading man received its name, it was 
customary to plant a tree, “ the growth of which was to be 
as the growth of the child," and during the. planting priests 
chanted a spell.® In Southern Celebes, when a child 
is born, a cocoa-nut is planted, and is watered with the 
water in which the after-birth and navel-string have been 
washed. As it grows up, the tree is called the “ contem- 
porary ” of the child.® So in Bali a cocoa-palm is planted 
at the birth of a child. It is believed to grow up equally 
with the child, and is called its “life-plant.”' In the Kei 
Islands, when a birth has occurred, the placenta arc put in 
a pot with ashes and so deposited among the branches 
of a tree. According as the child is a boy or a girl, the 
placenta are regarded a.s its brother or sister, and the in- 
tention of setting them on a tree is to enable them to keep 


* Bistian, f>ie Htuistht Kxptdilitn 
an'iiiir /Mi»g 9 -A'/isU, i. 165. 

* J. MttcdonaW, MeligieitaiiH A/yib, 
p. 178. 

s Ein Resuek in San Sa/m- 

dor, p. 103 f^. ; id., Dtr Aftnuh in 
der Cts<huhU, iii. 193. 

* R. Taylot, 'It Ika a Maui, or 
New Zealand and Us /iiiaiilants,* p. 
184; DuniOQt D'UrvilIv, Toj’ageau/our 


du mondc it A la nckeri-he dr I.a IVreusc 
sur la eorvitU Astrolabe, ii. 444. 

^ W. T. L. Tmvers, “ Notes of the 
(raUiiions and manners and customs of 
the Moti-oris,” 7 'raiisaeliotis ami /‘•n- 
rffdinsp of the New Zealand Institute, 
ix. (1876), p. 22. 

** Mallhes, Hijdragen M dc Ethne- 
tonie ran Zaid-Celehes, p. 59. 

^ VanEck, “Scheiscnvan hel citand 
Bali,'' 'Jijdsrkri/r voor Nederlniidsek 
Indie, N.S-, ix. (1880), p. 4'7 «/• 
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a watcliful eye on the fortunes of their comrade.’ On 
certain occasions the Dyaks of Borneo plant a palm-tree, 
which is believed to be a complete index of their fate. If it 
flourishes, they reckon on good fortune ; but if it withers 
or dies, they expect misfortune.* According to another 
account, at the naming of children and certain other festivals 
the Dyaks arc wont to set a Ma«a«j--plant, roots and all, 
before a pric.stcss ; and when the festival is over, the plant 
Is replaced in the ground. Such a plant becomes thence- 
forth a sort of prophetic indc.x for the person in whose 
honour the festival wa.s held. If the plant thrives, the man 
will be fortunate ; if it fades or perishes, some evil will befall 
him.° It is said that there arc still families in Russia, 
Germany, England, France, and Italy who arc accustomed 
to plant a tree at the birth of a child. The tree, it is hoped, 
will grow with the child, and it is tended with special care.'* 
The custom Is still pretty general in the canton of Aargau 
in Switzerland ; an apple-tree is planted for a boy and a 
pear-tree for a gjrl, and the people think that the child will 
flourish or dwindle with the tree.® In Mecklenburg the after- 
birth is thrown out at the foot of a young tree, and the child 
is then believed to grow with the tree.* In Bosnia, when 
the children of a family have died one after the other, the 
hair of the next child is cut with some ceremony by a stranger, 
and the mother carries the shorn tresses into the garden, 
where she tics them to a fine young tree, in order that her 


' C. SI. I’leyte, Klhnograpliischc 
Beschrijvinf: dcr Kei-l'lilarnlen,” Tijd- 
sekrij'/ van kte Nalerlaiiduh Aardrijk- 
skuHiii)’ GciiMtsika/', Tweedc Scrie, x. 
(1S93), !>■ Si6.r'/. -Some ortheCaleIx- 
reese plain iho navel-string with a 
Iwfiana-buah or coc<>a-nui. iHit it is 
not MiitI that any superstition attaches 
to the oliservanee (M. J. van Haarda, 
Falielcn, Verhalen en Overlcvcringen 
der (iaielarectcn,” Hijdrajyn M d< 
TaaU I.a 3 id- m Valhnkunde twi Nedtr- 
landscli-Jihlit, xlv. (1895), p. 461). 
Among the Wakondyo, at tlw north- 
weatcni comer of ilie All>erl Kyanxa, 
it is customary to bury the after-birth 
at the foot of a young Iianana-trce : 
and the fruit of this particular tree may 


he eaten by nu one but the woman who 
assisted at the birth (Fr. Stuhlmann, 
MU Extiii I'astha ins Ilcfzvan Afrika, 
p. 653). Compare vol. i. p. 53 sqq. 

* tj. A. Wiiken, “ lie Ximsonsage,'' 
DtGids, 1888, No. 5, p. 36 (of the 
separate repriin). 

® F. Crabowsky, “ iJie Tlieogenie 
ilcr Dajaken auf Itomco,’’ hiierna- 
lionalts Anhiv fiir Elknografliu, v. 
(189*). p. 133. 

* Gubemaiis, 
i. p. xxviil sq. 

* W. Mannhatdt, fianmkutlus, p. 
SOS I’loss, Das Kind,* i. 79- 

® K. Uarnch, Sagen, Mdrrhen und 
Gehriisuhe aus .Meskhninrg, ii. p. 43, 

5 63. 
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child may grow and flourish like the tree.' When Lord 
Byron first visited his ancestral estate of Newstead “he 
planted, it seems, a young oak in some part of the grounds, 
and had an idea that as it flourished so should ke." ^ On a 
day when the cloud that settled on the later years of Sir 
Walter Scott lifted a little, and he heard that Woodstock had 
sold for over eight thousand pounds, he wrote in his journal : 
" I have a curious fancy ; I will go set two or three acorns, 
and judge by their success in growing whether I shall 
succeed in clearing my w-ay or not.” * Near the Castle of 
Dalhousie, not far from Edinburgh, there grows an oak-tree, 
called the Edgcwell Tree, which is popularly believed to be 
linked to the fate of the family by a mysterious tie ; for 
they say that when one of the family dies, or is about to 
die, a branch falls from the Edgewell Tree. Thus, on 
seeing a great bough drop from the tree on a quiet, still day 
in July 1874, an old forester exclaimed, “The laird's deid 
noo 1 ” and soon after news came that Fox Maule, eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie, was dead.* 

In England children are sometimes passed through a 
cleft ash-tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, and thence- 
forward a sympathetic connection is supposed to exist 
between them and the tree. An ash-tree which had been 
used for this purpose grew at the edge of Shirley Heath, 
on the road from Hockly House to Birmingham. " Thomas 
Chillingworth, son of the owner of an adjoining farm, 
now about thirty-four, \vas, when an infant of a year old, 
passed through a similar tree, now perfectly sound, which he 
preserves with so much care that he will not suffer a single 
branch to be touched, for it is believed the life of tlie 
patient depends on the life of the tree, and the moment that 
is cut down, be the patient ever so distant, the rupture 
returns, and a mortification ensues, and terminates in death, 
as was the case in a man driving a waggon on the ver>' 
road in question.” “ It is not uncommon, however,” adds the 
writer, “for persons to survive for a time the felling of the 

' F. S. Ktauss, “ Haaischurgod- ^ \joet\vax^ Lift of Sir Walter Scott 
schaft bel den -SildslaTen,” laleitia- (First Edition), vi. 383. 
timales Arckiv fUr Etbnographit, vii. * Sir Walter Scou’s Joiii-ml (First 
(*894), p. 193. Edition), ii. 282, with the etiilods 

’yiooze's 1.1/0^ iM'd Bjrron,\. iQi. note. 
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tree.” ‘ The ordinary mode of effecting the cure is to split 
a young a.sh-sapling longitudinally for a few feet and pass 
the child, naked, thrice through the fissure at sunrise. As 
soon as the ceremony has been performed, the tree is bound 
tightly up and the fissure plastered over with mud or clay. 
The belief is that Just as the cleft in the tree closes up, so 
the rupture in the child’s body will be healed; but that if 
the rift in the tree remains open, the rupture in the child 
will remain too." Some thirty years ago the remedy was 
still in common use at Fittleworth and many other places in 
Sus.sex. The account of the Sussex practice and belief is 
notable because it brings out very clearly the sympathetic 
relation supposed to exist between fhe ruptured child 
and the tree through which it has been passed. We 
are told that the patient “ must be passed nine times every 
morning on nine successive days at sunrise through a cleft 
in a sapling ash-tree, which has been so far given up by the 
owner of it to the parents of the child, as that there is an 
understanding it shall not be cut down durii^ the life of 
the infant who is to be passed through it. The sapling must 
be .sound at heart, and the cleft must be made with an axe. 
The child on being carried to the tree must be attended by 
nine persons, each of whom must pass it through the cleft 
from west to east. On the ninth morning the solemn 
ceremony is concluded by binding the tree lightly with a 
cord, and it is supposed that as the cleft closes the health of 
the child will improve. In the neighbourhood of Petworth 
some cleft ash-trecs may be seen, through which children 
have very recently been passed. I may add, that only a few 
weeks since, a person who had lately purchased an ash-tree 


* The OenUimau't ^lagninx-. 1804, 
I>. 909 : BmnJ. I'opiilar jiHlii/uilies, 
ui. 2H9. 

* lirantl, op. at. iii. 387-393 ; \V. 

G. Black, h'otk-mniirhif, [i. 67 sg. ; 
W. Wollaston Groomc, ’“.Suffolk 
Leedicraft," 123 

‘g. i E. S. Hartlancl, in l-olk-lon, vii. 
(1896), pp. 303-306; CeuHl}t Folk-lore, 
Suffolk, edited by Lady Gordon, pp. 
*6-28. To ensure the success of Ihi- 
enre various additional precautions aic 


someiimos prescrilicd, as that the ash 
should be a maiden, that is a tree that 
bas never been topped or cut ; that 
the split should be made cost and west ; 
(hat the child should be passed into 
the tree by a maiden and taken out on 
(he other side by a boy ; that the child 
should always jiassed through head 
fmemoai (but according to others feet 
foremost), and so forth. In Surrey we 
hear of a holly-tree being used instead 
of an ash \Nates and Qutries, Sixth 
Scries, xi. Jao.-Jun. 1885, p. 46). 
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standing in this parish, intending to cut it down, was told by 
the father of a child, who had some time before been passed 
through it, that the infirmity would be sure to return upon 
his son if it were felled. Whereupon the good man said, he 
knew that such would be the case ; and tlicrcfore he would 
not fell it for the world." ' 

A similar cure for various disea-ses, but especially for 
rupture, has been commonly practised in other parts of 
Europe, for example in Germany, France, Denmark, and 
Sweden, but in these countries the tree employed for the 
purpose is generally not an ash but an oak. With 
this exception, the practice and the belief are nearly the 
same on the continent as in England, though sometimes 
German wiseacres recommend that the ceremony should 
be performed on Christmas Eve, Good Friday, or the Eve 
of SL John ; in this last ca.se it is desirable that two 
persons of the name of John should hold the split oak- 
sapling open, while a third John receives the child after it 
has been passed through the cleft.* In Mecklenburg, as in 
England, the sympathetic relation thus established between 

1 “ Some Wtat Sussex superslidons Noic, Ceulunus, Afytkes tt Tiadilions 

lingering in 1868, collected iiy dis Fmoinces de Frame, p. 231 ; 

Charlotte Latham, at Filtleworth,” Berenger-F^raud, in BuUetius de la 

Folk-hre Faard, L (1878), p. 40 tg. SaeiBi dAntkrofioliigie de Paris, Qua- 

* For the custom in Getmaiiy, sec trieme Sine, i. (1S90), pp. S95-902 ; 

Orimm, D.RIA ii. 973 sq. ; Wuttke, id.. Superstitions el Survifames, 

Der deutseke Volksaberidtmbe? p. 317, i, 523 sgg. As to Denmark and 

ii 503; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nord- .Sweilen, sec Grimm, D.MP ii, 976; 

dtiitsekeSagcn.AIisriheit nndCehrSuehe, 11 . F. Feilberg, “ Zwieselbiiunic nebst 

p. 443 sg., S 340: Woeste, Veits- verwamllen Aberglauhcn in Skandi- 

ilherlie/erusigen in dcr Orafsekaft iiavicn,” Zeilschrift des Vertins /Ur 

Mark, p. 54, § 4; E. .Meier, / vii. ( >897), p. 42 ry?. Ac- 

DesUsche Sagen, Sittess und Gehrassehe cording to some, the tree tiirongh 

OKI Stksaaben, p. 390, f 56 : which liie child U passed should have 

fiavaria, Landes- mid Velistunde des lieen split by lightning (Bartsch, i.e.). 

Kauigreichs Ha}vrH, ii. 255 (willow- The whole subject of passing sick 

tree) 1 J. A, E. Kohler, Valtshranch, |}eo|)le through narrow npertures as a 

etc., im Veigtlande, |x 414 sg. : L- mode of cure has been well handled in 

Straekerjan, Atvrg/auie nnd .sagen an elegant iiule monograph (W» r/r/M 

aus deni lleisegthum OieUnhurg, x. 72 rite medieat, I'aris, 1892) by %rr. H. 

sg., ^ 88 ! K. Bartsch, .Sagai, Claidoz, with whose general conclusion 

Sidrehen mid Geiriiuthe aus Met/en- I agree. Compare alsi> K. Andrec, 

kurg, ii. p. 290 sg., § 1447: J- Et/tn^-aphiseke Faral/e/en nnd Ver- 

Haltrich, Zm Volkskimiie der Sieben- gieieke (Stuttgart. 1878), p, 31 .ry. ; 

burger Soehsen, p. 264. As to France. Ii. S. Harll.md, Legend of Pirsens, ii. 

see Marcellus, A’ meditamentis, xxxiii. 14O sg. ; Berenger-Ftratid, Super- 

26 (where the tree is a cherry); tie ■’titions el Snrvis'antcs,\. 523-540. 
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the tree and the child is so close that If the tree is cut down 
the child will die.‘ In the island of Riigen people believe 
that when a person who has been thus cured of rupture dies, 
his soul passes into the same oak-tree through which his 
body was passed in his youth.^ Thus it seems that with 
the disease the sufferer is supposed to transfer a certain 
vital part of himself to the tree so that it is impossible to 
injure the tree without at the same time injuring the man ; 
and in RUgen this partial union is thought to be completed 
by the transmigration of the man’s soul at death into the 
tree. Apparently the disease is conceived as something 
physical, which forms part of the patient and yet can be 
stripped off him and left behind in the narrow aperture 
through which he has forced his way. As this view of the 
matter has been recently disputed,® it seems desirable to 
establish it, if possible, by confirmatory evidence. We shall 
find such evidence in various parts of the world. 

In the island of Nias, when a man is in training for the 
priesthood, he has to be introduced to the various spirits 
between whom and mankind it will be his office to mediate. 
A priest takes him to an open window, and while the drums 
are beating points out to him the great spirit in the sun 
who calls away men to himself through death ; for it is 
needful that the future priest should know him from whose 
grasp he will often be expected to wrest the sick and dying. 
In the evening twilight he is led to the graves and shown 
the envious spirits of the dead, who also are ever drawing 
away the living to their own shadowy world. Next day he 
is conducted to a river and shown the spirit of the waters ; 
and finally they take him up to a mountain and exhibit to 
him the spirits of the mountains, who have diverse shape.?, 
some appearing like swine, others like buffaloes, others like 
goats, and others again like men with long hair on their 
bodies, When he has seen all this, his education is 
complete, but on his return from the mountain the new 
priest may not at once enter his own house. For the 

' Ploss, ii. 221. tko/e/F‘ SiUenturuie, ii. (1855), 

p. 141. 

- R. Baicr, “ Beitiage von iler Insel * l5y Ml. E. S. Hartknd, Legend 
Riigen,” Zeilschrift (Ur deulscke My- cf Ttrseus, ii. 147. 
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people think that, were he to do so, the dangerous spirits 
by whom he is still environed would stay in the house and 
visit both the family and the pigs with sickness. Accord- 
ingly be betakes himself to other villages and passes several 
nights there, hoping that the spirits will leave him and 
settle on the friends who receive him into their houses ; but 
naturally he does not reveal the intention of his visit to his 
hosts. Lastly, before he enters his own dwelling, he looks 
out for some young tree by the way, splits it down the 
middle, and then creeps through the fissure, in the belief 
that any spirit which may still be clinging to him will thus 
be left sticking to the tree.' Again, among the Bilquie or 
Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia “the bed of a 
mourner must be protected against the ghost of the deceased. 
His male relatives stick a thorn-bush into the ground at 
each corner of their beds. After four days these are thrown 
into the water. Mourners must rise early and go into the 
woods, where they stick four thom-bushes into the ground, 
at the corners of a square, in which they cleanse themselves 
by rubbing their bodies with cedar branches. They also 
swim in ponds. After swimming they cleave four small 
trees and creep through the clefts, following the course of 
the sun. This they do on four subsequent mornings, 
cleaving new trees every day. Mourners cut their hair 
short. The hair that has been cut off is burnt. If they 
should not observe these regulations, it is believed that they 
would dream of the deceas^.” ‘ To the savage, who fails 
to distinguish the visions of sleep from the appearances of 
waking life, the apparition of a dead man in a dream is 
equivalent to the actual presence of the ghost ; and accord- 
ingly he seeks to keep off the spiritual intruder, just as he 
might a creature of flesh and blood, by fencing his bed with 
thorn-bushes. Similarly the practice of creeping through 
four cleft trees is clearly an attempt to shake off the clinging 
ghost and leave it adhering to the trce.s, just as in Nias the 

* Kr. Kr.imcr, “Dcr GotzeoOiensi p. ij (separate reprint from the 

tier Niasser," 'J'ijdtchrifl_Poar Indisthe ^ the Hrilish dssetiatien for 1891). 
Tool- J.and- in Vo/teniunde, xxxiii. We liave seen (vol. i. p. 325) that the 
(1890), pp. 478-480. .Shushiyap Indians of the same region 

* Fr. lions, in Sev.-nth Report on also fence their beds against gliosis 
the Worth- It'estern Tribes tf Canada, with a beslgc of tliorn bushes. 
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future priest hopes to rid himself in like manner of the 
dangerous spirits who have dogged his steps from the 
mountains and the graves. 

This interpretation of the custom is strongly confirmed 
by a funeral ceremony which Dr. C. Hose witnessed in 
December 1898 at the chief village of the Madangs, a tribe 
who occupy a hitherto unexplored district in the heart of 
Borneo. " Just across the river from where we were sitting," 
says Dr. Hose, “ was the graveyard, and there 1 witnessed 
a funeral procession as the day was drawing to a close. The 
coffin, which wa.s a wooden box made from a tree-trunk, was 
decorated with red and black patterns in circles, with two 
small wooden figures of men placed at either end ; it was 
lashed with rattans to a long pole, and by this means was 
lifted to the shoulders of the bearers, who numbered thirteen 
in all, and who then carried it to the butying-ground. After 
the mourners had all passed over to the graveyard, a man 
quickly cut a couple of small sticks, each five feet long and 
about an inch in diameter. One of these he split almost the 
whole way down, and forced the unsplit end into the ground, 
when the upper part opened like a V, leaving sufficient room 
for each person to pass through. He next split the top of 
the other stick, and placing another short stick in the cleft, 
made a cross, which he also forced into the ground. The 
funeral procession climbed the mound on which the cemetery 
was situated, passing through the V of the cleft stick in 
single file. As soon as the coffin had been placed on the 
stage erected for the purpose, the people commenced their 
return, following on one another’s heels as quickly as possible, 
each spitting out the words, 'Pit balli krai balli jal tesip 
berlatipl' (‘Keep back, and close out all things evil, and 
sickness ’) as they passed through the V'shajxxl stick. The 
whole party having left the graveyard, the gate was closed 
by the simple process of tying the cleft ends of the .stick 
together, and a few words were then said to the cross- 
stick, which they call ngring, or the wall that separates the 
living from the dead. All who had taken part in the 
ceremony then went and bathed before returning to their 
homes, rubbing their skins with rough pebbles, the old 
Mosaic idea of the uncleanness of the dead, as mentioned in 
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Numbers (chap, xix.), evidently, (inding a place among their 
religious beliefs. It is apparently a great relief to their 
minds to think that they can shut out the spirit of the 
deceased. They believe that the spirit of the dead i.4 not 
aware that life has left the body until a short time after the 
coffin has been taken to the graveyard, and then not until 
the spirit has had leisure to notice the clothes, weapons, and 
other articles belonging to its earthly estate, which arc placed 
with the coffin. But before this takes place the gate has 
been closed.” ‘ Here the words uttered by the mourners in 
pas.sing through the cloven stick show clearly that they 
believe the stick to act as a barrier or fence, on the further 
side of which they leave behind the ghost, whose successful 
pursuit might entail sickness and death on the survivors. 
Thus the passage of these Madang mourners through the 
cleft stick is strictly analogous to the passage of ruptured 
English children through a cleft ash-tree. Both are simply 
ways of leaving an evil thing behind. Similarly the subse- 
quent binding up of the cloven stick in Borneo is analogous 
to the binding up of the cloven ash-tree in England. Both 
are merely ways of barricading the road against the evil 
which rs doling your steps : having passed through the 
doorway you slam the door in the face of your pursuer. 

With a like intention, doubtless, some of the savages 
of Tonquin repair after a burial to the banks of a stream 
and there creep through a triangle formed by leaning two 
reeds against each other, while the sorcerer souses them 
with dirty water. All the relations of the deceased must 
wash their garments in the stream before they return 
home, and they may not set foot in the house till they 
have shorn their hair at the foot of the ladder. After- 
wards the sorcerer comes and sprinkles the whole house 
with water for the purpose of cxp>cllmg evil spirits.* Here 
again we cannot doubt that the creeping through the 
triangle of reeds is intended to rid the mourners of the 
troublesome ghost. So when the Kamtehatkans had dis- 


' C. ilo&e, “ In theheailof Itorneo,” peuplades depeaclani du Tong-King," 
Tkc Ctographica! Journal, »vi. July HulUlin de /a .SooiJiJ de Glografkit, 
1900, p. 45 sif. Septi^me Scrii;, v. (Paris, 1884), p- 

‘ Fioabel, “ Notes sur cjoelques 430., 
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posed of a corpse after their usual fashion by throwing it to 
the dogs to be devoured, they purified themselves as follows. 
They went into the forest and cut various roots which they 
bent into rings, and through these rings they crept twice. 
Afterwards they carried the rings back to the forest and 
flung them away westward. The Koraks, a people of the 
same region, burn their dead and hold a festival in honour 
of the departed a year after the death. At this festival, 
which takes place on the spot where the corpse was burned, 
or, if that is too far off, on a neighbouring height, they 
sacrifice two young reindeer which have never been in 
harness, and the sorcerer sticks a great many reindeer horns 
in the earth, believing that thereby he is dispatching a 
whole herd of these animals to their deceased friend in the 
other ^vorld. Then they all hasten home, and purify them- 
selves b)' passing between two poles planted in the ground, 
while the sorcerer strikes them with a stick and adjures 
death not to carry them off.* In the light of the customs 
cited above, as well as of a multitude of ceremonies observed 
for a similar purpose in all parts of the world,* we may 
safely assume that when people creep through rings after 
a death or pass botv^en poles after a sacrifice to the dead, 
their intention simply is to interpose a barrier between 
themselves and the ghost ; they make their way through a 
narrow pass or aperture through which they hope that the 
ghost will not be able to follow them. To put if otherwise, 
they conceive that the spirit of the dead is sticking to them 
like a burr, and that like a burr it may be rubbed or scraped 
off and left adhering to the sides of the opening through 
which they have squeezed themselves. 

Similarly, when a pestilence is raging among the Koraks, 
they kill a dog, wind its guts about two poles, and pass 
between the poles,* doubtless for the sake of giving the slip 
to the demon of the plague in the same way that they give 
the slip to the ghost. When the Kayams of Borneo have 

• S. Kmacheninnikow, Beuhreibunf,’ primitive theory of the soul,” Journal 

dt! Landes Kamtschaika (Lemgo, tj lie Anlkrofiola/peal InstUuU, *v. 
1766), pp. 268, 282. <1886), p. 64 syy. 

* For some examples of these 1 may 

refer to an article of mine, “ Oq certain ® S. Krascheiunnikow, op. eU. p. 
Iniria) customs as illustrative of the 277 sq. 
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been dogged by an evil spirit on a journey and are nearing 
their destination, they fashion a small archway of boughs, 
light a fire under it, and pass in single file under the archway 
and over the fire, spitting into the fire as they pass. By 
this ceremony, we arc told, “ they thoroughly exorcise the 
evil spirits and emerge on the other side free from all baleful 
influences.” * Here, to make a.ssurancc doubly sure, a fire 
as well as an archway is interposed between the travellers 
and the dreadful beings who are walking unseen behind, 
In our own country the Highlanders of Strathspey used to 
force all their sheep and lambs to pass through a hoop of 
rowan-tree on All Saints' Day and Beltane (the first of 
November and the first of May),* probably as a means of 
warding off the witches, who are especially dreaded on the 
first of May, and against whose malignant arts the rowan- 
tree affords an efficient protection. In Sweden when a 
natural ring has been found in a tree, it is carefully removed 
and treasured in the family: for sick and especially rickety 
children arc cured by merely passing through it.® To crawl 
under a bramble which has formed an arch by sending 
down a second root into the ground, is an English cure 
for whooping-cough, rheumatism, bo&s, and other complaints. 
In Devonshire the patient should creep through the arch 
thrice with the sun, that is from east to west When a child 
is passed through it for whooping-cough, the operators ought 
to say : 

•• In bramble, out cough. 

Here 1 leave the whooping-cough.” * 


* W. H. Furness, Folk-lore /« 
Borneo, a Sketri, p. 28 (Walling- 
ford, I'ennsylvooia, >899, privately 
printed). 

* John Ramsay of (^blertyrc, StvI- 
land and Scotsmen in Ike EigklanlA 
Century, edited by A. Allardyce, ii. 
454. Immediately after inenlivoing 
this custom the writer adds : “ And in 
lireadalbsne it is the custom for the 
dairymaid to drive the cattle to the 
shcals with a wand of that tree Jibe 
rowan] cut upon tl>e day of removal, 
which is laid above tbe door ontil the 
cattle be going back again to the 
winter-town. This was reckoned a 


preservative against witchcraft.” Asto 
the witches' sabbath on the first of May, 
seeabove.pp. 1 32, 266, and vnl. i. p. 194, 
note 3. As to tile power of the rowan* 
irec to counteract their spells, sec W. 
tiregor, Folk-lore of the Norlk-F.ast oj 
ScolUuid, p. 188; J. C. Atkinson, Forty 
Tears in a Moorland Parish (Londoili 
«S9I). P- 97 W- 

* H. K. Feilberg, “ Zwiescltaunie 
nebst vctw.indLen Aberglauben in 
Skandinavien,” Zeitsrhrift des Vereint 
far Volkskundt, vii. (iSgy), p. 49 .'/• 

* Dyer, English Folk-hre, p. 1 7 1 
sq. ; W. G. Black, Folk-medicine, p. 
70. 
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In P^rigord and other parts of France the same cure is 
employed for boils.* In Bulgaria, when a person suffers from a 
Congenital malady such as scrofula, a popular cure is to take 
him to a neighbouring vill^e and there make him creep naked 
thrice through an arch, which is formed by inserting the 
lower ends of two vine branches in the ground and joining 
their upper ends together. When he has done so, he hangs 
his clothes on a tree, and dons other garments. On his way 
home the patient must also crawl under a ploughshare, which 
is held high enough to let him pass.’ Further, when 
whooping-cough is- prevalent in a Bulgarian village, an old 
woman will scrape the earth from under the root of a willow- 
tree. Then all the children of the village creep through the 
opening thus made, and a thread from the garment of each 
of them is hung on the willow. Adults sometimes go through 
the same ceremony after recovering from a dangerous illness.’ 
Similarly, when sickness is rife among some of the villages 
to the cast of Lake Nyassa, the inhabitants crawl through 
an arch formed by bending a wand and inserting the two 
ends in the ground. By way of further precaution they 
wash themselves on the spot with medicine and water, and 
then bury the medicine and the evil influence together in 
the earth. The same ceremony is resorted to as a means of 
keeping off evil spirits, wild beasts, and enemies.* In Uganda, 
when a chief is sick, they sometimes kill a cow near his 
house and sprinkle the blood on the door-posts. A stout 
stick, to which some grass has been fastened, is also 
daubed with the blood and placed across the doorway. 
Then the sick man, who has been brought out to witness all 
this, is besprinkled with the blood on his forehead, shoulders, 
and legs below the knees. After that he must jump over 
the stick in the doorway, and as he does so he. lets his bark- 


* De Nore, Cmtumes, Mytkes ti 
TradUierti <its l^winees it Fraiu c, 
>5^1 H. Glidoz, UHvUuxrite mtdi- 

p. 7 tq. 

’ A. Strausz, Dit Bulgann (beipsic, 
>898), p. 4x4. 

’ A. Stntusi, op. At. p. 404. 

* Last Jourtials of Oariti Liviny- 
stomin Central A/rua^LotAoa, 1874), 


i. 60. Amons some tribes of South* 
liastem Au^trulie it wns customary at 
the ccremunies uf initiation to bend 
(■rowing sailings into archee and com- 
(lel the novices to pass under them ; 
sometimes (he youths had to crawl on 
the ground to get through. The 
intention of the ceremony is not stated. 
See A. W. Howilt, in Jount. .■iHlArop. 
Inst. xiii. (18S4), p. 445. 
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cloth fall off. He may not look behind him, but must go 
straight on. The priest then takes up the meat and the 
bark-cloth and goes in the opposite direction, never looking 
behind him. Afterwards he eats the meat with his friends 
in the open space before the chiefs house. We arc told 
that “ the evil is thus atoned for and clings to the bark- 
cloth.” Sometimes the treatment is different. After the 
door-po.sts have been bespattered with the blood of the cow, 
the patient is brought into the garden. Here the priest 
takes a plantain stem some six f^t long, and having made 
a long cut down it, opens it wide enough for the sick man 
to pass through. As the patient goes through he leaves his 
bark-cloth behind, and walks straight on into the house. 
After that the priest removes the plantain stem and throws it 
away on the road.* Here plainly the patient is supposed to 
leave the sickness behind him adhering to the bark-cloth at 
the moment when he jumps over the blood-smeared stick in 
the doorway or squeezes himself through the cleft in the 
split plantain. 

But if the intention of these ceremonies is merely to rid 
the performer of some harmful thing, whether a disease or a 
ghost or a demon, which is supposed to be clinging to him, 
wc should expect to find that any narrow hole or opening 
would serve the purpose as well as a cleft tree or stick, an 
arch or ring of boughs, or a couple of posts fixed upright in the 
ground. And this expecta.tion is not disappointed. On the 
coast of Morven and Mull thin ledges of rock may be seen 
pierced with large holes near the sea. Consumptive people 
used to be brought thither, and after the tops of nine waves 
had been caught in a dish and thrown on the patient’s head, 
he was made to pass through one of the rifted rocks thrice 
in the direction of the sun.- In the parish of Madcrn in 
Cornwall there is a perforated stone called the Mdn an Tol, 
or " holed stone,” through which people formerly crept as a 
remedy for pains in the back and limbs ; and at certain 
times of the year parents drew their children through the 

‘ From notes on the customs and * Jrfin Ramsay, Scotland and Scott- 
teligion of thcWaBandasentiaelqrthe men in tie Eishtemth Ctntury, ii. 
Ker. John Koscoe, missionaiy in 451/7. 

Uganda. 
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hole to cure them of the rickets.^ Near Everek, on the site 
of the ancient Caesarea in Asia Minor, there is a rifted rock 
through which persons pass to rid themselves of a cough.^ 
Sometimes the hole which is to serve as a gateway to 
health and happiness is made by burrowing in the ground. 
In the Middle Ages both children and cattle were cured by 
being forced through a hole dug in the earth.’ Less than 
twenty years ago a Danish cure for childish ailments was to 
dig up several sods, arrange them so as to form a hole, and 
then pass the sick child through it.‘ Among the Corannas, 
a people of the Hottentot race on the Orange River, “ when 
a child recovers from a dangerous illness, a trench is dug in 
the ground, across the middle of which an arch is thrown, 
and an ox made to stand upon it ; the child is then dragged 
under the arch. After this ceremony the animal is killed, 


and eaten by married people who have children, none else 
being permitted to participate of the feast."® Here the 
attempt to leave the sickness behind in the hole, which is 
probably the essence of the ceremony, may perhaps be com- 
bined with an endeavour to impart to the child the strength 
and viffoiir of the animal. Ancient India seems also to 


have been familiar with the 

* \V. Borlasc, Ai/farka/ 

and monuMi-ntnl, of lAc Coiinly of 

(London, 1779), l>. >77 ly- 

* Carnoy et Nicolaides, Traditions 

fopuiains do tAsio (j. 338. 

* Orimm, D.MA ii. 975 ly. ; H- 
Gaidoa, Uu vieux rite mtdiea/, pji. 1 1 , 
21. 

H. Feillietg, in ZeitsoArifi dos 
VcreinsfUr Volkskundo, vii. (1897)1 p- 
4 S- 

* J. Campbell, Trirvoh in SoutA 
Africa, Second Journey (London, 
J8aj), ii. 346. Amoiiu the Mmc 
people “ wlien a |>eison is ill, they 
bring an ox to the place where he is 
laid, Two cuts are then made in one 
of its legs, extending down ihe whole 
leoglh or U. Thu skio in the miiidle 
of the leg being taised up, the operator 
thrusts in his bond, to make way for 
that of the sick (icison, whose wliote 
body is afterwards tubliesl over with 
the blood of the animal. The ox after 


.same primitive notion that 

eitdnring this torment is killed, and 
those who are married and have chil- 
dren, as in the other cose, are the only 
partakers of the feast ” (J. Campbell, 
op. At. ii. 346 ty.). Here again the 
intentioa seems to be not so much to 
transfer the disease to the ox, as to 
Iransfnse the healthy life of the beast 
into the veins of the sick man. The 
same is perhaps true of the Welsh and 
French core forwhooping-cungh, which 
consists in passing the little sufferer 
several times under an ass. Bee Brand, 
Popular Aalijuifies, iii. aSSj Berenger- 
Fecaud, in Piulletins de la Soeiiti 
X .Anthropeloeir de Paris, Qualriiine 
Setie, i. (tSpo), |>. S97 ! id., Supar- 
stilioas ct Sniaiivances, i. 5*6. But 
more probably the intention really is 
to give the wliooping-cough to Ihe 
animal; for it might reasonably be 
thought that the feeble whoop of the 
sick child would neither seriously im. 
pair the lungs, nor perceptibly Bogment 
the stentorian bray, of the donkey. 
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sickness could, as it were, be stripped off the person of the 
sufferer by passing him through a narrow aperture ; for in 
the Rigveda it is said that Indra cured Apala of a disease 
of the skin by drawing her through the yoke of the chariot ; 
“ thus the god made her to have a golden skin, purifying her 
thrice .” ' 

We may therefore take it as tolerably certain that, in the 
opinion of the vulgar, the sympathetic relation established 
between a person and the tree through which he has been 
passed arises from the transference to the tree of some 
vital portion of the man, and further that this transference 
is supposed to take place in the crassest and most palpable 
fashion, the man leaving a part of himself behind him in the 
tree, just as he might leave shreds of his skin or clothing 
behind him in a thom-hedge through which he had forced 
his way. That the thing which he thus deposits in the tree 
is often a disease or malady makes no difference ; to the 
primitive mind a disease may easily present itself as a 
concrete material thing which forms part of the man and 
which may, like his skin or his nails, be detached from him 
by physical abrasion. 

But in practice, as in folk-tales, it is not merely with 
trees and plants that the life of a person is occasionally 
believed to be united by a bond of physical sympathy. 
The same bond, it is supposed, may exist between a man 
and an animal or a thing, so that the death or destruction 
of the animal or thing is immediately followed by the death 
of the man. The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus was once 
informed by an astronomer that the life of Simeon, prince 
of Bulgaria, was bound up with a certain column in Con- 
stantinople, so that if the capital of the column were removed 

* H. OUlenberg, Re/igitH Htt observed with prisoners who were 
Yetia, p. 455. With the ptecedinc about to be released t had it been a 
examples before vs, it seems worth mere mark of i^ominy, there seems 
while asking whether the aiteieot to l>e no reason why it should not have 
Italian practice of making conquered been inflicted also on men who were 
enemies to pass under a yoke may nm doomed to die. See Livy, iii, a8, ix. 
in its origin have been a purificatory 6, 1 $, x. 36. The so-called yoke in 
ceremony, designed to strip the foe of this case consisled of two spears set 
his malignant and hoslile powers before upright in the ground with a third 
dismissing him to his home. For spear laid trans\’er5ely across them 
apparently the ceremony was only (Livy, iii. 28). 
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Simeon would immediately die. The Emperor took the 
hint and removed the capital, and at the same hour, as the 
emperor learned by inquiry, Simeon died of heart disease in 
Bulgaria.' Amongst the Karens of Burma “ the knife with 
which the navel-string is cut is carefully preserved for the 
child. The life of the child is supposed to be in some way 
connected with it, for if lost or destroyed it is said the child 
will not be long-lived.”^ When Mr. Macdonald was one 
day sitting in the house of a Hlubi chief, awaiting the 
appearance of that great man, who was busy decorating his 
person, a native pointed to a pair of magnificent ox-horns, 
and said, “ Ntame has his soul in these horns." The horns 
were those of an animal which had been sacrificed, and they 
were held sacred. A magician had fastened them to the 
roof to protect the house and its inmates from the thunder- 
bolt. “ The idea,” adds Mr. Macdonald, “ is in no way 
foreign to South African thought. A man’s soul there may 
dwell in the roof of his house, in a tree, by a spring of 
water, or on some mountain scaur.”* An old Mang’anje 
woman in the West Shire district of British Central Africa 
used to wear round her neck an ivory tornament, hollow, and 
about three inches long, which she called her life or soul 
{vtoyo wanga). Naturally, she would not part with it ; a 
planter tried to buy it of her, but in vain.^ Some twenty 
years ago, two English missionaries established at San 
Salvador, the capital of the king of Congo, asked the natives 
repeatedly whether any of them had seen the strange, big, 
East African goat which Stanley had given to a chief at 
Stanley Pool in 1877. But their inquiries were fruitless; 
no native would admit that he had seen the goat. “ Some 
years afterward, the missionaries discovered that the reason 
they could obtain no reply to their inquiry was that the 
people all thought’ that they, the missionaries, believed the 
goat contained the spirit of the king of San Salvador, and 


* Cedrennn, ComN'nl- Ilister. p. 
625 B, vo). ii. p. 3oii, «< 1 . Bekker. 

* F. Mason, “i’hysical Characierof 
ihe Karens,” Joumal of the Atiatie 
Soeiety cf Bengal, 1S66, pt. ii. p. 9. 

* J. Macilonald, Ktligion anti Aty/h, 
p. 190. 


* Alice Werner, in « letter to the 
author, dated 25ih September 1899. 
Miss Werner knew the old woman. 
Compare Ceulemgeivry Review, Ixx. 
(July.ncceinhcr 1896), p. 389, where 
Miss Wemer describes Ihe ornament 
as a rounded peg, tapering to a point, 
with a neck or notch at the top, 
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therefore they wished to obtain possession of it, and so 
exercise an evil influence over the king.” ' Among several 
of the tribes on the banks of the Niger, between Lokoja 
and the delta, there exists “ a belief in the possibility of a 
man possessing an alter ego in the form of some animal, 
such as a crocodile or hippoi)otamus. It is believed that 
such a person’s life is bound up with that of the animal to 
such an extent that whatever affects the one produces a 
corresponding impression upon the other, and that if one 
die.s the other must speedily do so too. It happened not 
very long ago that an Englishman shot a hippopotamus 
close to a native village ; the friends of a woman who died 
the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
woman." ® At home in England beliefs of the same sort 
are not unknown. In Yorkshire witches are thought to 
stand in such peculiarly close relations to hares, that if a 
particular hare is killed or wounded, a certain witch will at 
the same moment be kill«l or receive a hurt in her body 
exactly corresponding to the wound in the hare.® In like 
manner the Yakuts of Siberia believe that every shaman or 
wizard keeps his soul, or one of his souls, incarnate in an 
animal which is carefully concealed from all the world. 
“ Nobody can find my external soul, it lies hidden far away 
in the stony mountains of Edzhigansk,” said one famous 
wizard. Only once a year, when the last snows melt and 
the earth turns black, do these incarnate souls of shamans 
in animal form appear among the dwellings of men. They 
wander everywhere, but none save shamans can see them. 
The strong ones sweep roaring and noisily along, the weak 
steal about quietly and furtively. Often they fight, and 
then the wizard whose external soul is beaten, falls ill or 
dies. The weakest and most cowardly wizards are they 
whose souls are incarnate in the shape of dog.s, for the dog 
gives his human double no peace, but gnaws his heart and 
tears his body. The most powerful wizards arc they whose 

' Herliert Ward, PhK Knwi ■aiih * Th. I’arkinson, Yorkshire Ltgtnds 
the Congo Cannibals (London, 1890), and Traditions, Second Series (Lon- 
P- S3- doD, 1889), p. 1601;. i J. C. Aikin- 

C. H. Kohinson, t/ausaJasid son, Forty Yi-ars in a Moorland Parish 
(London, l8g6), p. 36 si/. (London, 1891), p, 82 s/i/. 
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external souls have the shape of stallions, elks, black bears, 
eagles, or boars. Again, the Samoyeds of the Turukhinsk 
region hold that every shaman has a familiar spirit in the 
shape of a boar, which he leads about by a magic belt. On 
the death of the boar, the shaman himself dies ; and stories 
are told of battles between wizards, who send their spirits to 
fight before they encounter each other in person.' The 
Malays believe that “ the soul of a person may pass into 
another person or into an animal, or rather that such a 
mysterious relation can arise between the two that the fate 
of the one is wholly dependent on that of the other.”* In 
the Banks Islands “some people connect themselves with 
an object, generally an animal, as a lizard or a snake, or 
with a stone, which they im^ne to have a certain very 
close natural relation to themselves. This, at Mota, is called 
tamaniit — likeness; This word at Aurora is used for the 
^ atai' [t.£. soul] of Mota. Some fancy dictates the choice 
of- a lamaniu ; or it may be found by drinking the infusion 
of certain herbs and heaping tr^ether the dr^s. Whatever 
living thing is first seen in or upon the heap is the tamaniu. 
It is watched, but not fed or worshipped. The natives 
believe that it comes at call. The life of the man is bound 
up with the life of his tamaniu. If it dies, gets broken or 
lost, the man will die. In sickness they send to see how 
the tamaniu is, and judge the issue accordingly. This is 
only the fancy of some.” * 

But what among the Banks Islanders and the Malays 
is irregular and occasional, among other peoples is systematic 
and universal. The Zulus believe that every man has 
his a kind of mysterious serpent, “which specially 

guards and helps him, lives with him, wakes with him, 
sleeps and travels with him, but always under ground. 
If it ever makes its appearance, great is the joy, and the 
man must seek to discover the meaning of its appearance. 

* Mikhailovskii, Shnmflnisin in D< Indhthi Gilts, Jone 1884, p. 

Silwria and European Uu»ja,”y«>«r//4/ 933. 

«/ AtUkrcpelogiaxl Instiliiti, xxiv. ^ U. H. Coilric^oo, “Note* on the 
(189s), pp, 133, 134. Cusloms of Moia, Banks Islands” 

* Malthes, Makassanih-Hdlaiiduh (communicated 1 ^ Lorimer 

H'atrdeiiieti, s.v. [>. 369; Y\tiaa),TrausatlioHS^Ih< RoyalSteiny 

0 . A. Wilken, "Het nniiuismc l«j dc of I'if/oria, xvi. 136. Compare id,, 
volken van den Indischen .Archijiel,” 't'Ai Atc/am-sioMS, p. 25 i. 
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He who has no Hilozi must die. Therefore if any one 
unintentionally kills an ihlozi serpent, the man whose 
iklogi it was dies, but the serpent comes to life again.” ^ 
Every Calabar negro has regularly four souls, one of 
which alway.s lives outside of his body in the form of a 
wild beast in the forest. This bush-soul, as Miss Kingsley 
calls it, may be almost any animal, for example a 
leopard, a fish, or a tortoise ; but it is never a domestic 
animal and never a plant. Unless he is gifted with second 
sight, a man cannot see his own bush-soul, but a diviner 
will often tell him what sort of creature his bush-soul is, and 
after that the man will be careful not to kill any animal of 
that species and will strongly object to any one else doing 
so. A man and his son.s have usually the same sort of 
animals for their bush-souls, and so with a mother and her 
daughters. But sometimes all the children of a family take 
after the bush-soul of their father ; for example, if his 
external soul is a leopard, all his sons and daughters will 
have leopards for their external souls. And on the other 
hand, sometimes they all take after their mother ; for 
instance, if her external soul is a tortoise, all the external 

' F. Speckmann, DU Hermanns- Chids do not turn into the same kind 

iurgtr Mission in Afrita (Hermsuns- of snakes as ordinary people. For 

bu^, 1876], p. 167. Hovevei, Miss common folk become harmless snakes 

Alice Werner writes to me (25th Sep- with green and white bellies and very 

tembei 1899) that she thinks Mr. small heads; but kings become boa- 

Speckmann's "account of the idhiori constrictors or the large and deadly 

{not ihloai) among the Zulus is not black Mamba. See J. Shooter, 

the correct one — certainly it is not the Natal, p. 161 si/. ; Callaway, Religions 

one usually received, 'fhe amadhiori System of the Amasulu, Part ii. pje 

are ancestral spirits, who come back 134 /y., 140, 196-202. 205, 208-211, 

on occasion, in the form of snakes-” 231 : Davirl Leslie, Among the Zulus 

Certainly, in the other accounts which aiul .■Imatongas (Edinburgh, 1875), 

I have consulted, the mwaiM/oj/ (plural pp. 48, 148, 213. Mr. F. 13 . jevons 

form of idhlosC\ are said in l« serpents has suggestcil that ilie Koman genius, 

into which people change at death- the guardian-spirit which accompaniud 

Serpents which arc dead men may .-1 man from birth to death (Ccnsorlmis, 

easily be distinguished from common Lk die uata/i, 3), and was commonly 

snakes, for they frequent huts ; they repn-sented in the foim of a snake, 

do not Kit mice, and they are not may have Iwen an external soul. See 

afraid of people. If a man in his life K H. Jevons, Phiiarth's Romans Quts- 

had a sear, his serpent after hia death liosis, Intrud. p. xlvli, sg . ; H,, Infre- 

will also have a scar ; if he had only dailion to the History of Religion, p. 

one eye, liis serpent will have only one 186 sg.i I’rellcr, Romische Mylhologil? 

eye ; if he was lame, his serpent will ii. 195 sgg. The suggestion i.s not 

be lame too. That is how you can impruUablc, iiut the evidence seems 

recognise So-and-so in his serpent-form. h.inlly conclusive. 
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souls of her sons and daughters will be tortoises too. So 
Intimately bound up is the life of the man with that of the 
animal which he regards as his external or bush-soul, that 
the death or injury of the animal necessarily entails the 
death or injury of the man. And conversely, when the man 
dies, his bush-soul can no longer find a place of rest, but 
goes mad and rushes into the fire or charges people and i.s 
knocked on the head, and that is the end of it. When a 
person is sick, the diviner will sometimes tell him that his 
bush-.soul is angry at being neglected ; thereupon the patient 
will make an offering to the offended spirit and deposit it in 
a tiny hut in the forest at the spot where the animal, which 
is his external soul, wa.s last seen. If the bush-soul is 
appeased, the patient recovers ; but if it is not, he dies. 
Yet the foolish bush-soul does not understand that in injur- 
ing the man it injures itself, and that it cannot long survive 
his decease.* 

Amongst the Zapotecs of Central America, when a 
woman was about to lx: confined, her relations assembled in 
the but, and began to draw on the floor figures of different 
animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it was completed. 
This went on till the moment of birth, and the figure that 
then remained .sketched upon the ground was called the 
child’s tona or second self. " When the child grew old 
enough he procured the animal that represented him and 
took care of it, as it was believed that h<^th and existence 
were bound up with that of the animal's, in fact that the 
death of both would occur simultaneously," or rather that 
when the animal died the man would die.® Among the 

' Miss Mary II. Kingsley, Trmxh are allowed or forUiUJen lo marry each 
in iVeii Af'ka, p. 460 s^. The other. 

lamented authoress was kind enough * Bancroft, Nativt Jiaees pf Iht 
to give me in eonvecsallon (1st June Ceait, i. < 56 l. The words 

1897) some flciails which do not •(uoted by Bancroft (p. 66a, note). 
ftl>penr in her book s among these are “OWmtrr tuirf elln /a crccneia dt 
ln« statements, which I hove cnil)0<1ied lut tu vida tsiA uaida d la dt tin 
in the text, that the bush-soul is never animal, y qne ts fanost yue mr/sron 
a domestic animal, and that when a tHet cuandt -'t/e mnere,” are not quite 
man knows what kind of animal his accurately represented by the statement 
bush-soul is, he will not kill an animal of Bancroft in the text. Elsewhere 
of that species and will strongly object (vol. ii. p. 477 ) the same writer calls 
toany one else doing so. Miss Kingsley the “second self" of the Zapotecs a 
was not able to say whether persons " nagna/, or tutelary genius,” adding 
who have the same sort of bnsh-soul that the foie of the child was supposed 
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Indians of Guatemala and Honduras the rtagual or naual is 
“that animate or inanimate object, generally an animal, 
which stands in a parallel relation to a particular man, so 
that the weal and woe of the man depend on the fate of the 
naguaiy^ According to an old writer, many Indians of 
Guatemala “are deluded by the devil to believe that their 
life dependeth upon the life of such and such a beast (which 
they take unto them as their familiar spirit) and think that 
when that beast dieth they must die ; when he is chased, 
their hearts pant ; when he is faint, they arc faint ; nay, it 
happeneth that by the devil's delusion they appear in. the 
shape of that beast (which commonly by their choice is a 
buck, or doe,. a, lion, or tigre, or dt^, or eagle) and in that 
shape have been shot at and wounded."* Herrera’s account 
of the way in which the Indians of Honduras acquired their 
naguals, runs thus : “ The devil deluded them, appearing in 
the shape of a lion or a tiger, or a coyte, a beast like a 
wolf, or in the shape of an alligator, a snake, or a bird, that 
province abounding in creatures of prey, which they called 
naguales, signifying keepers or guardians, and when the bird 
died the Indian that was in league with him died also, 
which often happened and was looked upon as infallible. 
The manner of contracting this alliance was thus. The 
Indian repaired to the river, wood, hill, or most obscure 
place, where he called upon the devils by such names as he 
thought fit, talked to the rivers, rocks, or woods, said he 
went to weep that he mig^t have the same his predecessors 
had, carrying a cock or a dog to sacrifice. In that melan- 
choly fit he fell asleep, and either in a dream or waking 
saw some one of the aforesaid birds or other creatures, 
whom he entreated to grant him profit in salt, cacao, or any 


to b« so inlinmceiy bound up with thu 
fottune of ih« onimal iboi tho death 
of the one Involved the death of the 
other. 

' Otlo Stoll, Dit Etknele^e Jtr 
IndiancnMnimi vm Cuattmata (Ley- 
den, 1889), p. 57. 

Thomas Gage, New Suroty 
the W{Sl Indies, third edition (London. 
1677)1 P- 334. Thu same writer 
relates how a certain Indiaui nameil 
Gonzalez was reporieil to haee the 


jxiwer of turning himself into a lion or 
rather a puma. Once when a Spaniard 
had sliot a (nima in the nose, Uonzniee 
was found wiih a bruised face and 
accused the Spaniard of hnving shot 
him. Another Indian chief named 
Oomea was said to have iransformed 
himself into a puma, and in that shape 
to have fou^it a terrific iKiiile with a 
rival chief n.tmed Lopez, who liad 
changed himself into a jaguar. See 
Gage, 0/1. cU. pp. 383. 3S9. 
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Other commodity, drawing blood from his own tongue, ears, 
and other parts of his body, making his contract at the 
same time with the said creature, the which either in a 
dream or waking told him, ‘Such a day you shall go abroad 
asporting, and [ will be the first bird or other animal yon 
shall meet, and will bo your nagual and companion at all 
times.' Whereupon such friendship was contracted between 
them, that when one of them died the other did not survive, 
anti they fancied that he who had no nagual could not be 
rich.”' The Indians were persuaded that the death of their 
nagual would entail their own. L^end affirms that in the 
first battles with the Spaniards on the plateau of Quetzalte- 
nango the naguats of the Indian chiefs fought in the form of 
serpents. The nagual of the highest chief, was especially 
conspicuous, because it had the form of a great bird, re- 
splendent in green plumage. The Spanish general Pedro 
dc Alvarado killed the bird with bis lance, and at the same 
moment the Indian chief fell dead to the ground.* 

In many of the Australian tribes each sex regards a 
particular species of animals in the same way that a Central 
American Indian regards his nagual, but with this difference, 
that whereas the Indian apparently knows the individual 
animal with which his life is bound up, the Australians only 
know that each of their lives is bound up with some one 
animal of the species, but they cannot say with which. The 
result naturally is that every man spares and protects all 
the animals of the species with which the lives of the men 
arc bound up ; and every womah spares and protects all the 
animals of the species with which the lives of the women arc 
bound up ; because no one knows but that the death of any 
animal of the respective species might entail his or her own ; 


‘ Hcrriitft, Uenera/ History of the 
Vast Continent iind Islands of America, 
tnwslated by Cspi. John Sicveos, iv. 

The Indians nf Santa Cntnlina 
Istlavaean still receive ac birth the 
name of some iialtnal, which is com- 
monly regarded as their guardian spirit 
for the rest of their life. The name 1 * 
bestowed by the heathen priest, who 
commonly hears of n birth in the 
villi^e sooner than his Catholic col- 


league. See K. Schcreer, "Die 
Indianer von Santa Catalina Istldva- 
cana (Frauenfuss), ein Beitrag lur 
Culturgeschichte dcr Crbewohner Cen- 
Iral-Amerikaa,” Silisissgsterickte der 
philos. hister. Classe der kais. AiadesnU 
der Wissesi. (Vienea], xviii (1856), 
p. *35. 

- Otto Stoll, Die EthssAogie der 
Iisdiasserstamme vost Guedemala, p. 
57 ^. 
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just as the killing of the green bird was immediately 
followed by the death of the Indian chief, and the killing of 
the parrot by the death of Punchkln in the fairy tale. 
Thus, for example, the VVotjobaluk tribe of South-Eastern 
Australia “ held that ' the life of NgijnQngQniat (the Bat) is 
the life of a man, and the life of YdrtatgQrk (the Nightjar) 
is the life of a woman,’ and that when either of these 
creatures is killed the life of some man or of some woman 
is shortened. In such a case every man or every woman 
in the camp feared that he or she might be the victim, and 
from this cause great fights arose in this tribe. I learn that 
in these fights, men on one side and women on the other, it 
was not at all certain which would be victorious, for at 
times the women gave the men a severe drubbing with their 
yamsticks while often women were injured or killed by 
spears.”^ The particular species of animals with which the 
lives of the sexes were believed to be respectively bound up 
varied somewhat from tribe to tribe. Thus whereas among 
the Wotjobalnk the bat was the animal of the men, at Gun- 
bower Creek on the Lower Murray the bat seems to have 
been the animal of the women, for the natives would not 
kill it for the reason that “ if it was killed, one of their 
lubras [women] would be sure to die in consequence.” * 
But the belief itself and the fights to which it gave rise are 


‘ A. \V. Howitt, “Further Notes 
on the Australian Class Systems," 
Jffiim. A>ilhn>p. Inst, xeiii. (18S9), p. 
58. It is very rciuaikahle that among 
the Kurnai t^se hglils had a special 
connection with marriage. Wlten 
young men were backward of laki)^ 
trives, the women used to go out into 
the forest and kill .^n emu-wren, which 
was the men’s “ brother ’’ ; then return- 
ing to the camp they showed the dead 
bird to the men. The result was a fight 
between the young men and the young 
women, in which, however, lads who 
were not yet marriageable might not 
lake part. Next day the marri^cable 
young men went out and killed a 
superb warbler, which was the women’s 
“ sister," and this led to a worse fight 
than before. Some days afterwards, 
when the wounds and bruises were 


healed, one of the marriageable young 
men met one of the marriageable young 
women, and said, “ Sujierb warbler ! ’’ 
She answered, “Emu-wren! What 
docs the emu-wren eat?” To which 
the young man answered, “ Me cals 
so-and-so,” naming kangaroo, opossum, 
emu, or some other game. Then they 
l.-iugbcd, and she run olT with him 
without telling any one. Sec Fisoii 
and Uowitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, 
p. 201 s/. Perhaps this killing of the 
sex-totem before marriage may be 
rebted to the pretence of killing young 
men and bringing them to life again at 
puberty. See below, p. 422 hjq. 

* Gerard KreITt, “Manners and 
Customs of the Aborigines of the Ixiwer 
Murrayand Darling,” Transact. Philos. 
Sec. Neu! South iVales, 1862-65, P- 
359 tq. 
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known to have extended over a large part of South-Eastern 
Australia, and probably they extended much farther.’ The 
belief is a very serious one, and so consequently are the 
fights which spring from it Thus where the bat is the 
nien’s animal they “protect it against injury, even to the 
half-killing of their wives for its sake" ; and where the fern- 
owl or large goatsucker (a night-bird) is the women’s 
animal, “ it is jealously protected by them. If a man kills 
one, they are as much enraged as if It was one of their 
children, and will strike him with their long poles.” - 

The jealous protection thus afforded by Australian men 
and women to bats and owls respectively (for bats and 
owls seem to be the creatures usually allotted to the two 
sexes)® is not based upon purely selfish considerations. 
For each man believes that not only his own life but the 
lives of his father, brothers, sons, and so on arc bound up with 
the lives of particular bats, and that therefore in protecting the 
bat species he is protecting the lives of all his male relations 
as well as his own. Similarly, each woman believes that the 
lives of her mother, sisters, daughters, and so forth, equally 
with her own, are bound up with the lives of particular owls, 
and that in guarding the owl species she is guarding the lives 
of all her female relations besides her own. Now, when 
men’s lives are thus supposed to be contained in certain 
animals, it is obvious that the animals can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the men, or the men from the animals. If 
my brother John’s life is in a bat, then, on the one hand, the 
bat is my brother as well as John ; and, on the other hand, 
John is in a sense a bat, since his life is in a bat. Similarly, 
if ray sister Mary’s life is in an owl, then the owl is my 
si.ster and Mary is an owl. This is a natural enough con- 
clusion, and the Australians have not failed to draw it. 
When the bat is the man's animal, it is called his brother ; 
and when the owl is the woman’s animal, it is called her 


‘ A. W. Ilowltt, /.r. 

* Dawson, MnUraliaH Aborigines, 

p. s*- 

* It U al least remarkable that both 
tile creatures (bus assigned to llie two 
sexes should be nocturnal in their 
haluts. Perhaps the choice of such 


creatures is connected with the belief 
that the soul is absent from the body 
in slumber. On this hypothesis bats 
and uwls would be regarded by these 
savages as the wandering souls of 
sleepers. Such a belief would fully 
aixount for the reluctance of the natives 
to kill them. 
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sister. And conversely a roan addresses a woman as an owl, 
and she addresses him as a bat.* So with the other animals 
allotted to the sexes respectively in other tribes. For 
example, among the Kurnai all Emu-Wrens were “ brothers 
of the men, and all the men were Emu-Wren.s ; all Superb 
Warblers were “sisters” of the women, and all the womgn 
were Superb Warblers.* 

But when a savage names himself after an animal, calls it 
his brother, and refuses to kill it, the animal is said to be his 
totem. Accordingly the bat and the owl, the Emu-Wren and 
the Superb Warbler, may properly be described as totems of 
the sexes. But the assignation of a totem to a sex is com- 
paratively rare, and has hitherto been discovered nowhere but 
in Australia. Far more commonly the totem is appropriated 
not to a sex, but to a tribe or clan, and is hereditary either 
in the male or female line. The relation of an individual to 
the tribal totem does not differ in kind from his relation to 
the sex-totem ; he will not kill it, he speaks of it as his 
brother, and he calls himself by its name.® Now if the 

• Jmrn. Anihrap. Inst. id». 350, tile vorious totem groups. See .Spencer 
XV. 416, xviii. 57 Ithe “nightjar” is and Gillen, “Some remarks on' 
apparently an uwl). totemism as applied to Australian 

^ Fison and Howilt, Kamilarnand tribes,”_/i»rr«(f/ of the Anthropologiial 
Kurnai, pp. 194, 201 sq., 215; Journ. Institute, xxviii. (1899), pp. 275-280 i 
Anthrop. Inst. xv. 416, xviii. 56 sq. and my remarks i 6 iJ. pp, 281-286, and 

^ For a collecticin of facts on in the Fortnightly Revinu, N.S., Ixv. 

totemism I may refer 10 my little (Jan.-June 1899), pp. 647-665, S35- 

volume Totemism (Edinburgh, 1887). 852. But I have allowed the theory 

Since that work was published a good in the text to stand, partly because it is 

deal of fresh evidence has come to not as yet clear how far the particular 

light, which I hope at some future theory of totemism suggested by the 

time to embody in a new edition of my Central Australian evidence is of general 

book. The very imporlaot evidence application, and partly because, in 

collected by Messrs. Spencer and the uncertainty which still hangs 

Gillen among the tribes of Central over the origin and meaning of totenj- 

Australia, since the first edition of The ism, it seems scarcely .wortit while to 

Golden Bough was wriiteo {The /dative patch up an old theory which the next 

/yUni of Central Australia, London, new facts may perhaps entirely de- 

1899), appears to show (hat (he (heory molish. Here I will only call attention 

of totemism ptopounded in the text is (othe Arunta legend that the ancestors 

at most only a partial solution of (he of the tribe kept their spirits in certain 

problem, and that the totemic system sacred sticks and stones {ehuriitga), 

has, at least among these irilm, a which bear a close resemblance to the 

much wider scope, its aim being to well-known bull-roarers, and that when 

provide the community with a supply they went out bunting they hung these 

of food and allotherDccessariesbynseans sticks or stones on certain sacred 

of certain magical ceremonies, the per* poles {uurturi/as) which represented 

fonnance of which is distributed among their totems. See Spencer and GilleUr 
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relations arc similar, the explanation which holds good of the 
one ought equally to hold good of the other. Therefore the 
reason why a tribe revere a particular species of animals or 
plants (for the tribal totem may be a plant) and call them- 
selves after it, would seem to be a belief that the life of each 
individual of the tribe is bound up with some one animal or 
plant of the species, and that his or her death would be the 
consequence of killing that particular animal, or destroying 
that particular plant. This explanation of totemism squares 
very well with Sir George Grey’s definition of a totem or 
kol>ong in Western Australia. He says: “ A certain mysterious 
connection exists between a family and its kobong, so that a 
member of the family will never kill an animal of the species 
to which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep ; indeed 
he always kills it reluctantly, and never without affording it 
a chance to escape. This arises from the family belief that 
some one individual of the species is their nearest friend, to 
kill whom would be a great crime, and to be carefully 
avoided. Similarly, a native who has a vegetable for his 
kobong may not gather it under certain circumstances, and at 
a particular period of the year.” ‘ Here it will be observed 
that though each man spares all the animals or plants of the 
species, they are not all equally precious to him ; far from 
it, out of the whole species there is only one which is 
specially dear to him ; but as he does not know which the 
dear one is, he is obliged to spare them all from fear of 
injuring the one. Again, this explanation of the tribal totem 
harmonises with the supposed effect of killing one of the 
totem species. “One day one of the blacks killed a crow. 
Three or four days afterwards a Boortwa (crow) [i.e. a man 
of the Crow clan or tribe] named Larry died. He had been 
ailing for some days, but the killing of his wingong [totem] 
hastened hi.s death.”* Here the killing of the crow caused 


ifalivt Trilnt Central Mtis/raJla, pp. 
*37 f'J-t 6ag. This tradition appears 
to point to » custom of transferring a 
man’ssoulor spirit to his totem. (Note 
to Second Edition.) 

' (Sit) George Grey, Journals of 
T-.oi JLxptditions of Disiovtry in Korth- 
iVestani Western Australia, ii. zzSry. 

- fison anti Howitt, Kamilaroi and 


Ksnfsai, p. 169. According to Mr. 
Howitt, it is a serious offence to kill 
the totem of another ijerson “with 
intent to injure him ” [foumai of the 
AHihvfol<<xi.al iHslUutt, xviii. (1889), 
p. 53). Such an intention seems to 
imply a belief in a syropalbelic con- 
nection l>et>»eeii the roan and the 
animal. 
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the death of a man of the Crow clan, exactly as, in the case 
of the sex-totems, the killing of a bat causes the death of a 
Bat-man or the killing of an owl causes the death of an 
Owl-woman. Similarly, the killing of his nagual causes the 
death of a Central American Indian, the killing of his bush- 
soul causes the death of a Calabar negro, the killing of his 
iUosi causes the death of a Zulu, the' killing of his tamaviu 
causes the death of a Banks Islander, and the killing of the 
animal in which his life is stowed away causes the death of 
the giant or warlock in the fairy tale. 

Thus it appears that the story of “ The giant who had 
no heart in his body” furnishes the key to the religious 
aspect of totemism, that is, to the relation which is supposed 
to subsist between a man and his totem. The totem, if I am 
right, is simply the receptacle in which a man keeps his life, 
as Punchkin kept his life in a parrot, and Bidasari kept her 
soul in a golden fish. It is no valid objection to this view 
that when a savage has both a sex-totem and a tribal totem 
his life must be bound up with two different animals, the 
death of either of which would entail his own. If a man has 
more vital places than one in his body, why, the savage may 
think, should he not have more vital places than one outside 
it ? Why, since he can put his life outside himself, should 
he not transfer one portion of it to one animal and another 
to another ? The divisibility of life, or, to put it otherwise, 
the plurality of souls, Ls an idea suggested by many familiar 
facts, and has commended itself to philosophers like Plato,' 
as well as to savages. It is only when the notion of a soul, 
from being a quasi-scientific hypothesis, becomes a theological 
dogma that its unity and indivisibility are insisted upon as 
essential. The savage, unshackled by dogma, is free to 
explain the facts of life by the assumption of as many souls 
as he thinks necessary. Hence, for example, the Caribs 
supposed that there was one soul in the head, another in the 
heart, and other souls at all the places where an artery Is 
felt pulsating.' Some of the Hidatsa Indians explain the 

‘ According to i'laio, the diflerent not unnaturally to have interpreted the 
parts of the soul were lodgeil in Platonic doctrine to mean that every 
diflercnl parts of the body (Trwoc-rrr, man ha<l more than one soul (Zfe'wr*®-'’' 
pp. 690-721 >), and as only one i>an,on 33). 

Iiii theory, was immortal, Lucian seems - I, Burde. “ Kclation de 
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phenomena of gradual death, when the extremities appear 
dead first, by supposing that man has four souls, and that 
they quit the body, not simultaneously, but one after the 
other, dissolution being only complete when all four have 
departed.^ Some of the Dyaks of Borneo and tlic Malays 
of the Peninsula believe that every man has seven souls.- 
The Alfoors of Poso fn Celebes are of opinion that he has 
three.* The Laos suppose that the body is the seat of thirty 
spirits, which reside in the hands, the feet, the mouth, the eyes, 
and so on.* Hence, from the primitive point of view, it is 
perfectly possible that a savage should have one soul in his 
sex-totem, and another in his tribal totem. However, as I 
have observed, sex-totems have been found nowhere but in 
Australia so that as a rule the savage who practises totemism 
need not have more than one soul out of his body at a time.'' 


rOrii^ine, etc., des Caraibes,” p. 13, 
in A weil de divers I'aj'Oges Jails fu 
Afriiiitel en (Paris, 1O84). 

' Washington Matthews, The 
Hiiiaisa Indians (Washington, 1S77), 
[). 50. 

• H. Ling Rolh, “Low’s Natives of 
’Sasivsti,” Jffurnal 0/ the Anlirojvli-siisat 
InslitHle, xxi. (1892), p. II7; \V. W. 
Sku.n, Malay Magic, p. 50. 

^ A- C. Kruijt, “ Een en anJer 
aangn.-uide het geustelijk en manlsrliap- 
pelijk leveii van den I'oso-AIfoer,” 
Alcdcdee/ingen van ~oege het . tier- 
hiul\,-he ZciiiLliiiggeneolsehitp, xxxix. 
(‘Syj), p. 3 s,j. 

^ Haatian, Tiit Volktr des as/lichsii 
Asieii, iii. 24a. 

' In scene tribes, chieny of Notth 
American Indians, every man K-u an 
individual or petsoaal totem ia addition 
to the totem of his dan. This personal 
totem ia usually the animal of which 
he dreamed during a long and solitary 
&at at puberty ( Taltiiiisiii, p. 53 ‘vv-l. 
Among the Shushwap of British 
ColumW, when a young man hos 
thus obtained his personal totem or 
parilian spirit, he Is supposed to 
hecome proof against bullets anil 
arrows (Fr. Boas, in Slx/h lie/>orl m 
the Miri/i. Western Tribes of Canada, p. 
9 ii separate reprint from the Keport of 
Me British Assaeiation far 1890). Is 
this because, tike the .giant of the fairy 


tale who cannot be wounded, he has 
deposited his life or soul in the aniinal 
of which he dreamed ? If so, it would 
seem that the personal totem is essen- 
tially the rece;»acle in which the indi- 
vidual deposits bis soul, or one of his 
sonls, for safety. It is (juite possible 
that, as some good authorities incline 
to believe, the clan totem has been 
developed ont of the personal totem 
by inheritance. See Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, The intjvrt of the totem, p. 
3 s^. (paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, At^st 1887, separate re- 
print); Fr. Boas, “The Social 
Organisation anil the Secret .Societies 
of the KwakiutI Indians," A't/vi-t of 
the i/.a. -National Mnieum Jor 1S93, 
pp. 323 //., 336-338, 39J. In the 
hush-souls of tbv Calabar negroes (sec 
above, p. 4f or;.) we seem to have some- 
thing like the personal totem on its way 
to become hereditary and so to grow 
into the totem of a cinn. This origin 
of the dan totem would not be incon- 
sistent with the theory of totemism 
suggusteil by the Central AutttalUn 
facu(sccahove,p.4i<3.note3)i forthe 
intimate relation established between an 
aninral or other natural object and the 
man who dreamed of it might well be 
thought to confer, hrat on the man 
himself and afterwards on his de- 
scendants, a special power over the 
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If this explanation of the totem as a receptacle in which 
a man keeps his soul or one of his souls ts correct, wc should 
expect to find some totem tribes of whom it is expressly 
stated that every man amongst them is believed to keep at 
least one soul permanently out of his body, and that the 
destruction of this external soul is supposed to entail the 
death of its owner. Such a tribe are* the Battas of Sumatra. 
The Battas arc divided into exogamous clans (inargas) with 
descent in the male line ; and each clan is forbidden to eat 
the flesh of a particular animal. One clan may not eat the 
tiger, another the ape, another the crocodile, another the dog, 
another the cat, another the dove, another the white buffalo, 
and another the locust. The reason given by members of a 
clan for abstaining from the flesh of the particular animal is 
either that they are descended from animals of that species, 
and that their souls after death may transmigrate into the 
animals, or that they or their forefathers have been under 
certain obligations to the animals. Sometimes, but not 
always, the clan bears the name of the animal.' Thus the 
Battas have totemism in full. But, further, each Batta 
believes that he has seven or, on a more moderate com- 
putation, three souls. One of these souls is always outside 
the body, but nevertheless w'henever it dies, however far 
away it may be at the time, that same moment the man dies 
also.- The writer who mentions this belief says nothing 

object, in virtue of which he and they voUua van htt maltische ras, pp. 20 
might be enlilled and even required lo sg., 36 (reprint from De /nUisthe Cids, 
perform magical ceremonies for ihc May 1883) ; rVf., /r/r OT'rr /iz/A.'7j:’ur 
multiplication of the animal or the con- vatt <U Geehiinksbaai, p. 27 sq. (reprint 
Lrol and direction of the object, what- from Bijdragcu M de TaaU Land- at 
ever it chanced to be. But the Volkeahuiuit van Ned.-huiU, 5e Vul- 
discussion of these qoeslioos must be gieeks ii.) s Jenruat Anthrop. Inst. iv. 
reserved for another place. (t88o), p. 295; Eackcr, L’ArchipA 

• J. D. Neumann, Het Pane- en Indien, p. 470 j Von Brenner, BesU’ h 
Blla - stroomgebied op bet eilanti bei den A'annikaleH .'inmatras (Wilrr* 
Sumatfa," Tijduhri/I van het Niitr- burg, J894), p. S'/q. 
laiidsrh Aardrijks. Cenaotsik. Tweede * B. Hagen, '•Beiirage tut Kenni- 
Serie, dl. iii. Afdceling, meet uiige- niuderBattareligion,” Tijdsehrift ve»r 
breide artikelen, No. 2, p. 311 iq.\ Indiseke Taal- Land- en Valkcnkundc, 
id., dl. iv. Na I, p. 8 rv- : Van xxviiL 514. J. B, Neumann [op. d'- 
Hoevell, “lets over ’t oorlogvoeren dl. ill. No. 2, p. 299) is the authority 
tier Batta’s,” Tijdstkrift voor Ntdcr- for the seven souls. According to 
/rtWir 4 /«iyh.‘, N.S.,viL (1878), p. 434 ; another writer, six out of the seven 
G. A. Wilken, Over de wnuantstkap souls tc-sidc outside of the body ; one of 
cn hft hmuelijks- cn (rfretht U) de them dwells in heaven, the remaining 
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about the Batta totems ; but on the analogy of the Australian, 
Central American, and African evidence we can scarcely avoid 
concluding that the external soul, whose death entails the death 
of the man, must be housed in the totem animal or plant. 

Against this view it can hardly be thought to militate 
that the Batta docs not in set terms affirm his external soul 
to be in his totem, but alleges other, though hardly contra- 
dictory, ground.s for respecting the 'sacred animal or plant of 
his clan. For if a savage seriously believes that his life is 
bound up with an external object, it is in the last degree 
unlikely that he will let any stranger into the secret. In all 
that touches his inmost life and beliefs the savage is exceed- 
ingly suspicious and reserved ; Europeans have resided 
among savages for years without discovering some of their 
capital articles of faith, and in the end the discovery has 
often been the result of accident. Above all, the savage 
lives in an intense and perpetual dread of assassination by 
sorcery ; the most trifling relics of his person — the clippings 
of his hair and nails, his spittle, the remnants of his food, his 
very name’ — all these may, he fancies, be turned by the 
sorcerer to his destruction, and he is therefore anxiously 
careful to conceal or destroy them. But if in matters such 
as these, which arc but the outposts and outworks of his life, 
he is so shy and secretive, how close must be the conceal- 
ment, how impenetrable the reserve in which he enshrouds 


live have no <lcliniie place uf abode, 
hui are so cIoscI>' velated to (he man 
tha[ were they to al^nndon him his 
health would snffer. .Sec \'on Brenner, 
AWwM i4i tU» Kiwnibixlcn Sumal>-a.x, 
p. 239 jy. A difierent account ot 
Batta psychology i* given Mr. 
Westenberg. According to him, each 
Balia has only one (not three or 
seven of them) i and the /rwrf/ is some- 
thing between a soul and a guardian 
spirit. It always rc.-ldes outside of 
the body, and on its position near, 
before, behind, aliove, or below, ihc 
welfare of its owner is supposed in 
E'eat measure to depend. Bui in 
adilition each man has two invisible 
guardian spirits (his (<iia anil «/») 
whose help he involics in great danger ; 

is the seed by which he was 
begotten, the other is the after-birth, 


and these be calls respectively his eider 
and his youi^er brother. Mr. Westen- 
berg’s account refers specially to the 
Karo-Baltas. See C. J. Westenberg, 
“ Aanieekeningen omtrcnt de gods- 
dienstige Begrippen der Karo- Baiaks," 
Hiidragin lot <tc 'J'aai- l.aiiii- in 
I’Mcnkundt van Naier/atidsrh Indi,-, 
xli- (1892), p. 228 ry. 

' It is not merely the personal name 
which is often shrouded in mystery (see 
above, vol. i. p. 403 ryy.) ; (he names 
of (he clans snd their subdivisions are 
objects of mysterious reverence among 
many, if not all, of the Siouan tribes, 
and are never used in ordinary conver- 
sation. See J. Owen Dorsey, “ Osage 
Traditions,” Sixth ylnnua/ Rtpvrf ^ 
Hu Bunau of Ethnoiog}' (Washington, 
1SS8), p. 396. 
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the inner keep and citadel of his being ! When the princess 
in the fairy tale asks the giant where he keeps his soul, he 
generally gives false or evasive answers, and it is only after 
much coaxing and wheedling that the secret is at last wrung 
from him. In his jealous reticence the giant resembles the 
timid and furtive savage ; but whereas the exigencies of the 
story demand that the giant should at last reveal his secret, 
no such obligation is laid on the savage ; and no inducement 
that can be offered is likely to tempt him to imperil his soul 
by revealing its hiding-place to a stranger. It is therefore 
no matter for surprise that the central mystery of the savage’s 
life should so long have remained a secret, and that we should 
be left to piece it together from scattered hints and fragments 
and from the recollections of it which linger in fairy talcs. 

This view of totemism throws light on a class of religious 
rites of which no adequate explanation, so far as I am aware, 
has yet been offered. Amon^t many savage tribes, especially 
such as are known to practise totemism, it is customary 
for lads at puberty to undergo certain initiatory rites, of 
which one of the commonest is a pretence of killing the lad 
and bringing him to life again. Such rites become intelligible 
if we suppose that their substance consists in extracting the 
youth’s soul in order to transfer it to his totem. For the 
extraction of his soul would naturally be supposed to kill the 
youth or at least to throw him into a death-like trance, which 
the savage hardly distinguishes from death. His recovery 
would then be attributed either to the gradual recovery of his 
system from the violent shock which it had received, or, more 
probably, to the infusion into him of fresh life drawn from 
the totem. Thus the essence of these initiatory rites, so far 
as they consist in a simulation of death and resurrection, 
would be an exchange of life or souls between the man and 
his totem. The primitive belief in the possibility of such an 
exchange of souls comes clearly out in the story of the 
Basque hunter who affirmed that he had been killed by a 
bear, but that the bear had, after killing him, breathed its 
own sou! into htm, so that the bear’s body was now dead, 
but he himself was a bear, being animated by the bear’s 
soul.* This revival of the dead hunter as a bear is exactly 
' Th. Bcnfey, Panisfhalanira, i. 128 sy. Similarly a man of the Kulin 
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analogous to what, if I am right, is supposed to take 
place in the ceremony of killing a lad at puberty and 
bringing him to life again. The lad dies as a man and 
comes to life again as an animal ; the animal’s soul is now 
in him, and his human soul is in the animal. With good 
right, therefore, does he call himself a Bear or a Wolf, etc., 
according to his totem ; and wjth good right does he treat 
the bears or the wolves, etc., as his brethren, since in these 
animals are lodged the souls of himself and his kindred. 

Examples of this supposed death and resurrection at 
initiation are the following. Among some of the Australian 
tribes of New South Wales, when lads are initiated, it is 
thought that a being called Thuremlin takes each lad to a 
distance, kills him, and sometimes cuts him up, after which 
he restores him to life and knocks out a tooth. In point of 
fact, a tooth is knocked out of the mouth of every youth on 
this occasion, and while this is being done a loud humming 
noise is made by swinging a bull-roarer, that is, a flat piece 
of wood with serrated edges fastened to a string.' In one 
part of Queensland the humming sound of the bull-roarer, 
which is swung at the initiatory rites, is said to be the noise 
made by the wizards in swallowing the boys and bringing 
them up again as young men. The Ualaroi of the Upper 
Darling River said that the boy met a ghost which killed 
him and brought him to life again as a man.* So among 
the tribes of Central Australia the bull-roarers are swung 
while a boy is being circumcised, and the women and 


tribe in Victoria was called Kurburu. 
that is, "native hear," because Ihc 
spirit of a native bear was supposed lo 
have entered into hint when he killed 
the animal, and to have ertdowed him 
with its wonderful cleverness. This I 
learn from Miss E. B. Howiit’s Fdk- 
tort end Ltj^nds of seme i'iftorinn 
Trliis [chapter vi.), which I have l>een 
privil^ed (0 see in manuscript. Among 
theChiquites Indians of Paragiinysick- 
ness was sometimes accounted for by 
sujtposing that the soul of a deer or a 
turtle had entered into the patient 
{letters tdifioMtes et curiemes, viii. 
339 ). We have seen (p, 412 r,?.] that 
the Indians of Honduras made an alli- 
ance with the animal that was to be their 


olTeciiig sonic of their own 
blood to it Oinversely the North 
American Indian kills the animal which 
is to be bis personal totem, and thence- 
forth wears some part of the creature as 
an amulet {Totemism, p. 54). These 
lacts seem to point to (he establishment 
of a blood covenant, involving an 
inicrehange of life between a man and 
his personal totem or naptal. 

' A. L. P. Clanieron, "Notes on 
some Tribes of New South Wales," 
Joum. Anthref^ Instil, xiv. (188$), 
P- 358- 

* A. W. Ilowitt, "On Australian 
Medicine fourn. Anlhrop. Inst. 

xvi. (1887), p. 47 ry- 
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children believe that the roaring noise is the voice of the 
great spirit Twanyirika, who has come to take the boy away. 
Twanyirika enters the body of the boy and carries him off 
into the bush until his wound is healed, when the spirit goes 
away and the boy returns an initiated man.' The resur- 
rection to a new life appears to be represented at the 
initiatory rites of some tribes of South-Eastern Australia by 
the following ceremony. An old man, disguised with 
stringy bark fibre, lies down in a grave, and is lightly 


> Spencer nnd Gillen, Natitt Triitt 
ef CiNtra! AustraJia, p. *46. On ihe 
bull-ioaccr, see Lang, Cuslom aitd 
Myth, pp. 29-44 (liist ^ilion) ; J. D. 
E, SchmeUi, Da! SthairrAa/z (Ham- 
burg, 1 896) : A. C. Uaddon, The Sludy 
of Man, pp. •iTj-yiT. I offered some 
remarks on this subject in a paper 
contributed to tbe Australkn Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science,- 
Janusir; 1900. Theiei^oos ormagical 
use of the bull-rouer is best known in 
Australia (see for example Fison and 
HowitI, Kamitarai and Kumai, pp. 
267-269 ; A. W. Howitt, in Jattrn. 
Anthrop. Imt. xiv. (18S5), pp. 312 
*/., 315, XX. (1891), p. 83*; R. H. 

Mathews, ibid, xxvii. (1898), pp. 52- 
60); but in the essay just referred to 
Mr. Andrew Lang showed that the in- 
strument has been similarly employed 
not only by savages in various parts of 
the world, but also by the ancient 
Greeks in their religious mysteries. 
As a sacred or magical instrument It 
occurs in Southern and Western Africa 
(Theal, Kaffir Felk-laiv, p. 222 ry. ; 
R. F. Burton, AhtAmta and the 
Camereans Mountains, i. 197 ry. ; 
Bouchc, La Cbte des Es/laves, p. 124 : 
A. B. Ellis, Yornba-speaUng Peeples, p. 
t to; Mrs. ^iiy and Governor .Moloney, 
la Jaurn. Anthref. Inst. xix. (I$90), 
pp. 162-164)! among the Tusaynn, 
Apache, and Navajo Indkins of the 
United States (J. C. Boorke, in Ninth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethuo- 
logy, Washington, 1892, pp. 476-478) ; 
among the Koskimo of British C^om- 
bia (Ft. linos, “ Social organisaiioo, 
etc., of the KwakiutI Indians,” Report 
tf the U.S. National Museum for 
1895, P- ^10) > among the Bororo of 


Central Brazil (K. von den Sleinen, 
UuterdeH NaturvoUerH Ztntrat-Brasi- 
Hens, p. 497 ryy., cp. p. 327 ry.); 
in various parts of New Guinea (J. 
Chalmers, Pioneering in A'esa Gninea, 
p. 85; nf,, "Tuisipi,'' foum. Anthrop, 
Inst, xxvii. (1898), p. 329 s O. Schel- 
long, " Das Barlum-fcst der Gegend 
Finsch-hifens,” /nternationales Arehiv 
fur Ethnographie, ii, (tSSg), pp. 150 
ry., 154 ry. ; F. Grabowsky, “Dcr 
Bezirk von Hatzfeldthafen und seine 
^•natmes," Petermanns Millheiliingcn, 
xli. (1895), p. 189]; in some of the 
islaodsofTorres Straits (A. C. Haddon, 
in Joum. Anthrop. hut. xix. (1890). 
pp. 406, 432, and in IntcmationaUs 
Arthio fur Ethnographie , vi. (1893), 
pp. 150^., 153); in the Melanesian 
island of Florida (R. C. Codrington, 
The Melanesians, pp. 98 ry., 342, cp. 
p. 267) : in the North-Western Solomon 
Islands (R. I'arkinson, Ztir Ethno- 
grapkie der nordwestHehen Salonio 
luseln, Berlin. 1899, p. 11); and 
among the Minangkabnuers of Sum.alrn 
(J. L. van der Toorn, “ Het animisme 
Hj den MinangkabnuerderPadangsehe 
Boventanden,” liifdragen tot de Taal- 
Land-en yolkenkundcvanNederlandseh 
Indie, xxxix. (1890), p. 55 ry.). In the 
present connection it is wnnhy of note 
ihni aiiKing the Minangkflbauers the 
bull-roarer is used to induce the demons 
to carry uff the soul of .n woninn and 
so drive her mad. It is made of tlie 
frontal bone of a brave or skilful msn, 
and some of the intended victim's hair 
is attached to it. Among the Koskimo 
(see above) the noise of the bull-ioarer 
is supposed to be the voice of the 
spirit who has come to carry aw.iy a 
novice. 
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covered up with sticks and earth, and as far as possible the 
natural appearance of the ground is restored, the excavated 
earth being carried away. The buried man holds a small 
bush in his hand ; it appears to be growing in the soil, and 
other bushes are stuck in the ground to heighten the effect. 
The novices are then brought to the edge of the grave, and 
a song is sung, in which the only words used are the “class- 
name ” of the buried man and the word for stringy bark 
fibre. Gradually, as the song continues, the bush held by 
the buried man begins to quiver and then to move more 
and more, and finally the roan himself starts up from 
the grave.* Similarly, Fijian lads at initiation were shown 
a row of apparently dead men, covered with blood, their 
bodies seemingly cut open, and their entrails protruding. 
But at a yell from the priest the pretended dead men sprang 
to their feet and ran to the river to cleanse themselves from 
the blood and entrails of pigs with w-hich they had been 
besmeared." 

In the valley of the Congo initiatory rites of this sort 
are common. In some places they are called Ndembo. 

In the practice of Ndembo the initi|ting doctors get some 
one to fall down in a pretended fit, and in that state he is 
carried away to an enclosed place outside the town. This 
is called ‘ dying Ndembo.’ Others follow suit, generally 
boys and girls, but often young men and women. . . . They 
are supposed to have died. But the parents and friends 
supply food, and after a period varying, according to custom, 
from three months to three years, it is arranged that the 

* A. W, Howiil, ■' On some Aus- viable lo all but a few gifted wizards 
tralian eeromonies. of iitiliation,’'yi>«rw. and to the dogs. !•« »cvcTa1 days 
Anikrep. Inst. xiii. {1884), p. 453 s^- afterwards, the new wi/aid continues 
The “ class-name ” is the name of the more or less strange in his appearance 
toicmic division to which the man and behaviour. .Sec Spencer and 
belonga. In the Arunta tril>e of Cen- Uillen, Native Trikes </ Centni Ans- 
Iral Australia a man who is preparing tra/ia, p. 523 si/. ; F._ J. Gillen, in 
lo be n wiaurd repairs lo a cave which Hepen e^ the l/orts Aeitsuijie Expedi- 
te haunitai by the nncesira! sjwriis. /««, Part iv. p. 180 sy. 

One of these spirits is supposed 10 kill 

him with a lancc, lake out all his - L- I- ison, *' The Nanga, or sawed 
internal organs, and provide him with slone enclosure of Wainimnla, Fiji," 
a new set, after which he comes to life Jpwn. Anthrap. Inst. xiv. (1883), 
again, but in a stale of insanity. When (•.as: A. U. joske, “The Nanga of 
he has partially recoveretl, be is led t’ililevu.’’ iaiersealieniiles Arehiv fiir 
home by the spirit, wtm remains in- htiseentraphie, ii. (1889), p. *64 ti/. 
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doctor shall bring them to life again. . . . When the doctor's 
fee has been paid, and money ^oods) saved for a feast, the 
Ndembo people are brouglit to life. At first they pretend 
to know no one and nothing ; they do not even know how 
to masticate food, and friends have to perform that office for 
them. They want everything nice that any one uninitiated 
may have, and beat them if it is not granted, or even 
strangle and kill people. They do not get into trouble for 
this, because it Is thought that they do not know better. 
Sometimes'they carry on the pretence of talking gibberish, 
and behaving as if they had returned from the spirit-world. 
After this they are known by another name, peculiar to those 
who have ‘ died Ndembo.’ . . . We hear of the custom far 
along on the upper river, as well as in the cataract region." ^ 
Mr, Herbert Ward informs us that the course of initiation 
among the natives of this region lasts from six months to 
two years, according to the tribal custom. During all this 
time the novices are not allowed to wash themselves ; they 
smother their bodies with chalks of various colours and wear 
a costume made of grass. All lads of ten or twelve years 
of age may go through the course, and most of them do so. 
At the ceremony of induction the candidate is required to 
drink a certain potion which renders him insensible. He is then 
declared to be dead and is carried away into the forest, and 
there circumcised. After a while he is restored to conscious- 
ness, and the simple villagers believe that he has been raised 
from the dead. Next he receives a new name and professes 
not to be able to remember his former tribe or even his 
parents. The initiated form a privileged order called 
N’Kimba.® From another account given by the same writer 
it would seem that in some places rites of this sort are only 
resorted to when the ciders of a village consider that 
the women are not bearing enough children. Upon this an 

' W. II. Bentley, Lift 0n tht Ctnge b made to teach them a secret lan- 
(London, 1S87), p. 78 ttf. Compare Rnago, hut the vocabulary is said tu 
id., 911 fit Congt (London, be sntall and to show little ingenuity. 

190a), it. 282-287. During their Both sexes live together in the stock- 
seclusion in the stockade outside the adc and the grossest immorality pre- 
town the bodies ol the Dovkes ate vaih. 

supposed to decompose and decay till * Herbert Ward, /•»'< K-ar r wifi 
only one bone of each of them is left the Conga Cannibals (London, 1890), 
in charge of the wizard. An attempt p. $4 sq. 
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N'Kimba is proclaimed, and the sorcerers and other cele- 
brants of the rite betake themselves to a lonely wood. Here 
they are soon joined by voluntary candidates for initiation, 
Boys and men of any age are eligible, also girls and women 
who have not borne a child. Full sexual license is permitted. 
At initiation the body of the candidate is painted with 
white chalk ; he is supposed to die, to be raised from the 
dead, and then to enter upon a new life. The initiated 
speak a complicated language. At the conclusion of these 
rites, which usually last five or six years, the members of 
the craft take new names and .pretend to have forgotten 
their former life ; they even feign not to recognise their 
parents and friends.* The following account of the rites, as 
practi.sed in this part of Africa, was given to Adolf Bastian by 
an interpreter. “ In the land of Ambamba every one must die 
once, and when the fetish priest shakes his calabash against 
a village, all the men and lads whose hour is come fall into 
a state of lifeless torpidity, from which they generally awake 
after three days. But if the fetish loves a man he carries 
him away into the bush and buries him in the fetish house, 
often for many years. When he comes to life again, he 
begins to eat and drink as before, but his understanding is 
gone and the fetish man must teach him and direct him in 
every motion, like the smallest child. At first this can only 
be done with a stick, but gradually his senses return, so that 
it is possible to talk with him, and when his education is 
complete, the priest brings him back to his parents. They 
would seldom recognise their son but for the express assur- 
ances of the fetish priest, who moreover recalls previous 
events to their memory. He who has not gone through the 
ceremony of the new birth in Ambamba is universally looked 
down upon and is not admitted to the dances.” During the 
period of initiation the novice Is sympathetically united to 
the fetish by which his life is thenceforward determined.® 
The novice, plunged in the magic sleep or death-like trance 
within the sacred hut, “ beholds a bird or other object with 
which his existence is henceforth sympathetically bound 

' Herb«rt Ward, "Ethnographical xxiv. (1893), p. 288 r?. 

Notes relating to the Congo Trilws,” ^ A. Bastian, Bin Btsuth in San 
/ountal of the Aiitht/ia/oi^cal InslUn/e, Sahador, pjJ. 82 n/., 86. 
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Up, just as the life of the young Indian is bound up with 
the animal which he sees in his dreams at puberty.” ’ 

Rites of this sort were formerly observed in Quoja, on 
the west coast of Africa, to the north of the Congo. They 
are thus de.scribcd by an old writer: — "They have another 
ceremony which they call Belli 'Faaro, but it is not for 
everybody. For it is an incorporation in the assembly of 
the spirits, and confers the right of entering their groves, 
that is to say, of goipg and eating the offerings which the 
simple folk bring thither. The initiation or admission to 
the Belli-Paaro is celebrated every twenty or twenty-five 
years. The initiated recount marvels of the ceremony, 
saying that they are roasted, that they entirely change their 
habits and life, and that they receive a spirit quite different 
from that of other people and quite new lights. The badge 
of membership consists in some lines traced on the neck 
between the shoulders ; the lines seem to be pricked with a 
needle. Those who have this mark pass for persons of 
spirit, and when they have attained a certain age they are 
allowed a voice in 'all public assemblies ; whereas the 
uninitiated are regarded as profane, impure, and ignorant 
persons, who dare not express an opinion on any subject of 
importance. When the time for the ceremony has come, it 
is celebrated as follows. By order of the king a place is 
appointed in the forest, whither they bring the youths who 
have not been marked, not without much crying and weep- 
ing ; for it is impressed upon the youths that in order to 
undergo this change it is necessary to suffer death. So they 
dispose of their property, as if it were all over with them. 
There are always some of the initiated beside the novices to 
instruct them. They teach them to dance a certain dance 
called killing, and to sing verses in praise of Belli. Above 
all, they arc very careful not to let them die of hunger, 
becau.se if they did so, it is much to be feared that the 
spiritual resurrection would profit them nothing. This 
manner of life lasts five pr six years, and is comfortable 

* Baslian, Die Heutsehe ExpeHilim the Kaytti \(3tegrafihi(al Society, N.S., 
an tier Loaigo-Kiistc, it. 183 ; ep. id., v. (1883), p. 572 sq., and in Joum. 
pp. 15-18, 30 /y. On these inilialoiy ./wrttia/. /wiA xiii. (1884), p. 472 : E. 
rites in the Congo r^ion see also Uelinar Morgan, in P^'oreed, Royal 
(Sir) H. H. Johnston in PrMitdinys of Geegr. See. K.S-, vi. 193, 
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enough, for there is a village in the forest, and they amuse 
themselves with hunting and Hshing. Other lads are brought 
thither from time to time, so that the last comers have not 
long to stay. No woman or uninitiated person is suffered 
to pass within four or five leagues of the sacred wood. 
When their instruction is completed, they are taken from the 
wood and shut up in small huts made for the purpose. Here 
they begin once more to hold communion with mankind and 
to talk with the women who bring them their food. It is 
amusing to see their affected simplicity. They pretend to 
know no one, and to be ignorant of all the customs of the 
country, such as the customs of washing themselves, rubbing 
themselves with oil, and so forth. When they enter these huts, 
their bodies are all covered with the feathers of birds, and 
they wear caps of bark which hang down before their faces. 
But after a time they are dressed in clothes and taken to a 
great open place, where all the people of the neighbourhood 
are assembled. Here the novices give the first proof of their 
capacity by dancing a dance which is called the dance of Belli. 
After the dance is over, the novices arc taken to the houses 
of their parents by their instructors.” ' Miss Kingsley informs 
us that ‘‘ the great point of ^reement between all these 
West African secret societies lies in the methods of initiation. 
The boy, if he belongs to a tribe that goes in for tattooing, 
is tattoed, and is handed over to instructors in the societies’ 
secrets and formulae. He lives, with the other boys of his 
tribe undergoing initiation, usually under the rule of several 
instructors, and for the space of one year. He lives always 
in the forest, and is naked and smeared with clay. The 
boys are exercised so as to become inured to hardship ; in 
some districts they make raids so as to perfect themselves in 
this useful accomplishment. They always take a new name, 
and are supposed by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood, and on their return to their village 

. ‘ Dapper, Descriptieii tit r.A/rifue, entrails of a fowl ate pkceO on the 
p. 268 ly. Dappec'a account has been boj's stomach to make the mock killing; 
abridged in the text. Among the seem more real. See G. Dele, “ Cus- 
Bondeis, a tribe on the coast of Fast toms and habits of the natives inhabit- 
Africa, opposite to the island of Pemba, ing the liondei country,” /ranraf .>/ 
one of the rites of initiation into man- tke Anlhrofcl^cal Institute, xxv. 
hood consists in a pretence of slaying (1896), p. 189. 
one of tile lads with a sword ; the 
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at the end of their course, they pretend to have entirely 
forgotten their life Before they entered the wood ; but this 
pretence is not kept up beyond the period of festivities given 
to welcome them home. They all learn, to a certain extent, 
a new language, a secret language only understood by the 
initiated. The same removal from home and instruction 
from initiated members is observed also with the girls. 
However, in their case, it is not always a forest-grove they 
are secluded in ; sometimes it is done in huts. Among the 
Grain Coast tribes, however, the girls go into a magic wood 
until they are married. Should they have to leave the 
wood for any temporary reason, they must smear themselves 
with white clay. A similar custom holds good in Okyon, 
Calabar district, where, should a girl have to leave the 
fattening-house, she must be covered with white clay.” * 

Among the Indians of Vii^nia, an initiatory ceremony, 
called Huskana-ji, took place every sixteen or twenty years, 
or oftenet, as the young men happened to grow up. The 
youths were kept in solitary confinement in the woods for 
several months, receiving no food but an Infusion of some 
into.xicating roots, so that they went raving mad, and con- 
tinued in this state eighteen or twenty days. “ Upon this 
occasion it is pretended that these poor creatures drink so 
much of the water of Lethe that they perfectly lose the 
remembrance of all former things, even of their parents, their 
treasure, and their language. When the doctors find that 
they have drunk sufficiently of the Wysoccan (so they call 
this mad potion), they gradually restore them to ^eir senses 
again by lessening the intoxication of their diet ; but before 
they are perfectly well they bring them back into their 
town.s, while they arc still wild and crazy through the violence 
of the medicine. After this they arc very fearful of discover- 
ing anything of ihcir former remembrance ; for if such a 
thing should happen to any of them, they must immediately 
be Huskanaiv'd again ; and the second time the usage is so 
severe that seldom any ope escapes with life. Thus they 

* Miw Mary H. Kingsley, Travels child, though horn reddish • brown, 
in fUsl J/riea.p. 531. Perhaps tlie soon turns slaty-grey (E. B. Tylor, 
smearing with clny may 1>e intended p. 6y), which would 

to indicate that the novices have under- answer well enough to the hue of the 
gone the new birth ; Cor the negro clay-bcdaulicti novices. 
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must pretend to have foi^ot the very use of their tongues, 
so as not to be able to speak, nor understand anything that 
is spoken, till they learn it again. Now, whether this be 
real or counterfeit, I don’t know ; but certain it is that they 
will not for some time take notice ot anybody nor anything 
with which they were before acquainted, being still under 
the guard of their keepers, who constantly wait upon them 
everywhere till they have learnt all things perfectly over 
again. Thus they unlive their former lives, and commence 
men by forgetting that they ever have been boys.” * 

Among some of the Indian tribes of North America 
there exist certain religious associations which are only open 
to candidates who have gone through a pretence of being 
killed and brought to life again. In 1766 or 1767 Captain 
Carver witnessed the admission of a candidate to an associa- 
tion called ‘‘the friendly society of the Spirit” among the 
Naudowessies. The candidate knelt before the chief, who told 
him that ‘‘he himself was now agitated by the same spirit 
which he should in a few moments communicate to him ; that 
it would strike him dead, but that he would instantly be re- 
stored again to life; to this he added, that the communica- 
tion, however terrifying, was a necessary introduction to the 
advantages enjoyed by the community into which he was on 
the point of being admitted. As he spoke this, he appeared 
to be greatly agitated, till at last his emotions became so 
violent that his countenance was distorted and his whole 
frame convulsed. At this juncture he threw something that 
appeared both in shape and colour like a small bean at the 
young man, which seemed to enter his mouth, and he 
instantly fell as motionless as if he had been shot.” For a 
time the man lay like dead, but under a shower of blows he 
showed signs of consciousness, and finally, discharging from 
his mouth the bean, or whatever it was the chief had thrown 
at him, he came to life.* In other tribes, for example, the 

* (Beverley’s) Hhlory tf Virgi’iia <Ion, 17S1), pjj. The thing 

(London, 1732), p. >77 .ry- Compare llicuwn at lh« man and allerwards 

J. Bricknell, The Naturtil tlistary ^ vomited by him wasprobably not abean 
North Carolina (Dublin, 1737), p. but a small white sea^shell [Cypraea 
405 sq. mm, ta\ -See .Schoolcraft, Indian 

* J. Carver, Traith through th Trihet, iii. *87 : J. G. Kohl, '/Citsfhi- 

iMerior Parts of North Ameriea (Lon- Cami, L 71 : Seventh Annual Report 
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Ojebways, Winnebagoes, and Dacotas or Sioux, the instru- 
ment by which the candidate is apparently slain is the 
medicine-bag. The bag is made of the skin of an animal 
(such as the otter, wild cat, serpent, bear, raccoon, wolf, owl, 
weasel), of which it roughly preserves the sliape. Each 
member of the society has one of these bags, in which he 
keeps the odds and ends that make up his “ medicine " or 
charms. “ They believe that from the miscellaneous contents 
in the belly of the skin bag or animal there issues a spirit or 
breath, which has the power, not only to knock down and 
kill a man, but also to set him up and restore him to life." 
The mode of killing a man with one of these medicine-bags 
is to thrust it at him ; he falls like dead, but a second thrust 
of the bag restores him to life.' Among the Dacotas the 
institution of the medicinc-bag or mystery-sack was attributed 
to Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters, who ordained that 
the bag should consist of the skin of the otter, raccoon, 
weasel, squirrel, or loon, or a species of fish and of serpents. 
Further, he decreed that the bag should contain four sorts of 
medicines of magical qualities, which should represent fowls, 
quadrupeds, herbs, and trees. Accordingly, swan’s down, 
buffalo hair, grass roots, and bark from the roots of trees are 
kept by the Dacotas in their medicine-bags. From this 
combination there proceeds a magical influence {lonzvan) 
so powerful that no human being can of his own strength 
withstand it. When the god of the waters had prepared the 
first medicine-bag, he tested its powers on four candidates 
for initiation, who all perished under the shock. So he 
consulted with his wife, the goddess of the earth, and by 
holding up his left hand and pattering on the back of it 

cf the Bunauef (Washiiig- Ojibwa,” Seircnlh Annual Refart af 

ton, 1S91), pp. tpi, 215 ; FauiitetUh the Bureau af EHinalagy (Washington, 

Annual Re^t af the Bureau ef Etkna- 1891), especially pp. 31 J tq., 334 sq., 

logy (Washington. 18961, p. toi. 248, 265. For sioiilar ceremonies 

' Carver, «/>. trV. p. 377 ly. : School- among (he Menomini, see ic/., “The 

craft, Irulian Tribes, iii, 387 (as to Menomini [ndians,’'/0Kr/t'e»M ., 4 itn»<r/ 

(he Winnebagoes), v. 430 sqq. (as to Refart af the Bureau »f Ethnalvxy 

the Chippeways and Sioux); Kohl, (Washington, 1896), pp. 99-102: and 

Kitsehi-Cami, i. 64-70 (as to the among the Omahss, see J. Owen 

Ojebways). For a very dctaileil Dorsey, ‘'Omaha Sociology,” 

account of the Ojebway ceremoaies, Auuuat Report of the Bureau of Eth- 

see W. J. Hoffman, “The Midewiwin nafi^ (Washington, 1884), pp. 342- 

or Grand Medicine Society of the 346. 
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with the right, he produced myriads of little shells, whose 
virtue is to restore life to those who have been slain by the 
medicine-bag. Having taken this precaution, the god chose 
four other candidates and repeated the experiment of initia- 
tion with success, for after killing them with the bag he 
immediately resuscitated them by throwing one of the shells 
into their vital parts, while he chanted certain ‘words assur- 
ing them that It was only sport and bidding them rise to 
their feet. That is why to this day every initiated Dacota 
has one of these shells in his body. Such was the divine 
origin of the medicine-dance of the Dacotas. The initiation 
takes place in a special tent The candidate, after being 
steamed in the vapour-bath for four successive days, plants 
himself on a pile of blankets, and behind him stands an aged 
member of the order. “ Now the master of the ceremonies, 
with the joints of his knees and hips considerably bent, 
advances with an unsteady, uncouth hitching, sack in hand, 
wearing an aspect of desperate enei^, and uttering his 
• Heen, been, been ’ with frightful emphasis, while all around 
are enthusiastic demonstrations of all kinds of wild passions. 
At this point the sack is raised near a painted spot on the 
breast of the candidate, at which the tonwan is discharged. 
At the instant the brother from behind gives him a push and 
he fall? dead, and is covered with blankets. Now the 
frenzied dancers gather around, and in the midst of bewilder- 
ing and indescribable noises, chant the words uttered by the 
god at the institution of the ceremony, as already recorded. 
Then the master throws off the covering, and chewing a 
piece of the bone of the Onktehi, spirts it over him, and he 
begins to show signs of returning life. Then as the master 
pats energetically upon the breast of the initiated person, he, 
convulsed, strangling, struggling, and ionizing, heaves up 
the shell which falls from his mouth on a sack placed in 
readiness to receive it Life is restored and entrance effected 
into the awful mysteries. He belongs henceforth to the 
medicine-dance, and has a right to enjoy the medicine- 
feast.” ^ 

' G. H. Pond, “Dakota super- (Saint Paul, 1867}, pp. 35 . 37-40- A 
atitioDi,’’ CoUedims ef tht AliHntida similaz but abridged account of the 
Niderital Society ftr the year 1867 Dakota tradition and usage is giyen by 
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A ceremony witnessed by Jewitt during his captivity 
among the Indians of Nootka Sound doubtless belongs to 
this class of customs. The Indian king or chief “ discharged 
a pistol close to his son's ear, who immediately fell down as 
if killed, upon which all the women of the house set up a 
most lamentable cry, tearing handfuls of hair from their 
heads, and exclaiming that the prince was dead ; at the 
same time a great number of the inhabitants rushed into the 
house armed with their daggers, muskets, etc., inquiring the 
cause of their outcry. These were immediately followed by 
two others dressed in wolf-skins, with masks over their faces 
representing the head of that animal. The latter came in 
on their hands and feet in the manner of a beast, and taking 
up the prince, carried him off upon their backs, retiring in 
the same manner as tlrey entered."* In another place 
Jewitt mentions that the young prince — a lad of about 
eleven years of age — wore a mask in imitation of a wolfs 
head.® Now, as the Indians of this part of America are 
divided into totem clans, of which the Wolf clan is one of the 
principal, and as the members of each clan are in the habit 
of wearing some portion of the totem animal about their 
person,* it is probable that the prince belonged to the Wolf 
clan, and that the ceremony described by Jewitt represented 
the killing of the lad in order that he might be bom anew as a 
wolf, much in the same way that the Basque hunter supposed 
himself to have been killed and to have come to life again as 
a bear. 

This conjectural explanation of the ceremony has, since 
it was first put forward, been confirmed by the researches of 
Dr. Fr. Boas among these Indians ; though it would seem 
that the community to which the chiefs son thus obtained 
admission was not so much a totem clan as a secret society 
called Tlokoala, whose members imitated wolves. The 

S. R. KisK* lus Dakota Crojimar, * Holmbeig, " Ueber die Vdikei dee 
Ttxts, and EiAiiografMy (WMhingion, russischen Amerika,” Ada Societatis 
1S93), pp. 22T-2i^,(Centriiuliont to Scuntiarvm Eennicae, iv. [Helsingfors, 
North Anuriean Ethnology, io\. IX .). 1856), p^. 292 sgg., 328} PeUoff, 

* Narrative cf the Adventtires and Report onthe Population, cKc., of Alaska, 

Sufferings of John R.fewitt (Middle- p. 16$ 4f. ; A. Krause, DU Tlinkit- 
town, 1820}, p. 119. Indianer, p. Ii2; R. C. Mayne, four 

* /</., p. 44. For the age of the Years in British Columbia and Van- 

prince, see id., p. 35. comer Island, pp, 257 sq., 268. 
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name Tlokoala is a foreign word among the Nootka Indians, 
having been borrowed by them from the Kwakiutl Indians, 
in whose language the word means the finding of a manitoo 
or personal totem. The Nootka tradition runs that this 
secret society was instituted by wolv^ who took away a 
chiefs son and tried to kill him, but, failing to do so, became 
his friends, taught him the rites of the society, and ordered 
him to teach them to his friends on bis return home. Then 
they carried the young man back to his village. They also 
begged that whenever he moved from one place to another 
he would kindly leave behind him some red cedar-bark to be 
used by them in their own ceremonies ; and to this ctistom 
the Nootka tribes still adhere. Every new member of the 
society must be initiated by the wolves. At night a pack of 
wolves, personated by Indians dressed in wolf-skins and 
wearing wolf-masks, make their appearance, seize the novice, 
and carry him into the woods. W»n the wolves are heard 
outside the village, coming to fetch away the novice, all the 
members of the society blacken their faces and sing, “ Among 
all the tribes is great excitement, because am Tlokoala." 
Next day the wolves bring back the novice dead, and the 
members of the society have to revive him. The wolves are 
supposed to have put a magic stone into his body, which 
must be removed before he can come to life. Till this is 
done the pretended corpse Is left lying outside the house. 
Two wizards go and remove the stone, which appears to be 
quartz, and then the novice is resuscitated.' Among the 
Niska Indians of British Columbia, who are divided into four 
principal clans with the raven, the wolf, the eagle, and the bear 
for their respective totems, the novice at initiation is always 
brought back by an artificial totem animal. Thus when a 
man was about to be initiated into a secret society called 
Olala, his friends drew their knives and pretended to kill him. 
In reality they let him slip away, while they cut off the head 

* Fr. Bou, in Sixth Repo'i »» '•>« initiation desciibed in 

Nerth-Western Tnbts cf Cuji.ida, p. the text was into a wolf society, not 
47 N’ {scpaiace fe;>riiii from ihe He- into a wolf clao, it is to be oteerved 
pf’d af the British AssxiaihH for that the wolf is one of the regalar 
*890); id,, "The social organisation totems of the Nootka Indiana. See 
the secret societies of the Kwa- K. Boas, in Sixth Report the Narth- 
*ti“ll Indians," Report tf the U.S. Western Triies af Canada,^. 

National Museum for 1895, p. 632 sq. 
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of a dummy which had been adroitly substituted for him. 
Then they laid the decapitated dummy down and covered it 
over, and the women began to mourn and wail. His rela- 
tions gave a funeral banquet and solemnly burnt the effigy. 
In short, they held a regular funeral. For a whole year the 
novice remained absent and was seen by none but members 
of the secret society. But at the end of that time he came 
back alive, carried by an artificial animal which represented 
his totera.^ In these ceremonies the essence of the rite 
appears to be the killing of the novice in his character of a 
man and his restoration to life in the form of the animal 
which is thenceforward to be, if not his guardian spirit, at 
least linked to him in a peculiarly intimate relation. It 
is to be remembered that the Indians of Guatemala, whose 
life was bound up with an animal, were supposed to have the 
power of appearing in the shape of the particular creature 
with which they were thus sympathetically united.* Hence 
it seems not unreasonable to conjecture that in like manner 
the Indians of British Columbia may imagine that their life 
depends on the life of some one of that species of creature to 
which they assimilate themselves by their costume. At least 
if that is not an article of belief with the Columbian Indians 
of the present day, it may very well have been so with their 
ancestors in the past, and thus may have helped to mould 
the rites and ceremonies both of the totem clans and of the 
secret societies. For though these two sorts of communities 
differ in respect of the mode in which membership of them 
is obtained — a man being born into his totem clan but ad- 
mitted into a secret society later in life — we can hardly 

' Fr. Bou, in Tmik Rtport on U lowed across the river by ropes. 
the North- Weshm Tribts of Canada, Again, members of the wolf clan are 
PP- 49 tq., 58 (separate reprint broaghi back by an artirielal bear, and 
from the Hefort of the British Associa- members of the raven clan by a frog. 
tian for 1895). It U remarkable. In former limes the appearance of 
however, that in this tribe persons the m-tificial totem animal, or of 
who are being initiated into the secret the guardian spirit, was considered a 
societies, of which there are sii, are not matter of great importance, and any 
always or even generally btou^t back failure t^iich disclosed the deceplioo 
by an artificial animal wMch represents to the u'lii'iiiiaied was deemed a grave 
their own totem. Thus while men of misfortune which could only be atoned 
tlie eagle totem are brought back by for by the death of the persons con* 
an eagle which rises from underground, oemed in the disclosure, 
men of the beat clan return on the 

back of an artificial killer-whale which * See above, p. 412. 
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doubt that they are near akin and have their root in the 
same mode of thought.* That thought, if I am right, is 
the possibility of establishing a sympathetic relation with an 
animal, a spirit, or other mighty being, with whom a man 
deposits for safe-keeping his soul or some part of it, and 
from whom he receives in return a gift of magical powers. 

The Carrier Indians, who dwell further inland than the 
tribes wc have just been considering, are divided into four 
clans with the grouse, the beaver, the toad, and the grizzly 
bear for their totems. But in addition to these clan totems 
the tribe recognised a considerable number of what Father 
Morke calls honorific totems, which could be acquired, 
through the performance of certain rites, by any person who 
wished to improve his social position. Each totem clan had 
a certain number of honorific totems or crests, and these 
might be assumed by any member of the clan who fulfilled 
the required conditions ; but they could not be acquired by 
members of another clan. Thus the Grouse clan had for its 
honorific totems or'crcsts the owl, the moose, the weasel, the 
crane, the wolf, the full moon, the w'ind, and so on ; the 
Toad clan had the sturgeon, the porcupine, the wolverine, 
the red-headed woodpecker, the “darding knife,” and so 
forth ; the Beaver clan had the mountain-goat for one of its 
honorific totems ; and the goose was a honorific totem of the 
Grizzly Bear clan. But the common bear, as a honorific 
totem or crest, might be assumed by anybody, whatever his 
clan. The common possession of a honorific totem appears 
to have constituted the same sort of bond among the Carrier 
Indians as the membership of a secret society does among 


* This is the opinion of l>r. K. Boas, 
who writes : “ The close similarity be- 
tween the elan legends and those of 
the acquisition of spirits presiding over 
■eeiet societies, as well ns the iiiiimaic 
relation between these nnil the social 
Orgnnizatlons of the tribes, n1U>w us to 
^ly the same .ii^’umcnt lo the con- 
•ideration of the growth of tbe secret 
aoeicties, and le.id us to the conclusion 
“tat the same psychical factor that 
t^ldcd the clans into their present 
n'ohieti the secret societies ” 
(‘The social organization nod the 
*»«et societies of the Kwakiull In- 


di.tns," AV/Vwy nf the Nationa! 

Museum /or 1895, p. 6f>*). ComiMrc 
my Tdemhm, p. 49 si/if. iJr. Boas 
would see in the ac<|uisition of n 
maniuw or personal totem the origin 
both of the secret societies and of the 
totem clan ; for according to him the 
loicm of the clan is merely the maiii/ea 
or personal totem of the ancestor tions- 
miitetl l>y inheritance to his descend- 
ants. As I have already indicated 
<p. 419. note 5), I .see nothing In this 
view which is inconsistent with the 
theory of loicmism here advocated. 
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the coast tribes of British Columbia ; certainly the rites of 
initiation were similar. This will be clear from Father 
Morice’s account of the performances, which I will subjoin in 
his own words. “The connection of the individual with his 
crest appeared more especially during ceremonial dances, 
when the former, attired, if possible, with the spoils of the 
latter, was wont to personate it in the gaze of an admiring 
assemblage. On all such occasions, man and totem were 
also called by the same name. The adoption of any such 
‘ rite ’ or crest was usually accompanied by initiatory cere- 
monies or observances corresponding to the nature of the 
crest, followed in all cases by a distribution of clothes to all 
present. Thus whenever anybody resolved upon getting 
received as Lulem or Bear, he would, regardless of the 
season, divest himself of all his wearing apparel and don a 
bear skin, whereupon he would dash into the woods there to 
remain for the space of three or four days and nights in 
deference to the wonts of his intended totem animal. Every 
night a party of his fellow-villagers would sally out in search 
of the missing ‘bear.’ To their loud calls: Yi! Kelulem 
(Come on. Bear!) he would answer by angry growls in 
imitation of the bear. The searching party making for the 
spot where he had been heard, would find by a second call 
followed by a similar answer that he had dexterously shifted 
to some opposite quarter in the forest. As a rule, he could 
not be found, but had to come back of himself, wheahe was 
speedily apprehended and conducted to the ceremonial lodge, 
where he would commence his first bear-dance in conjunction 
with all the other totem people, each of whom would personate 
his own particular totem. Finally would take place the pot- 
loch [distribution of property] of the newly initiated ‘bear,’ 
who would not forget to present his captor with at least a 
whole dressed skin. The initiation of the ‘ Darding Knife’ 
was quite a theatrical performance. A lance was prepared 
which had a very sharp point so arranged that the slightest 
pressure on its tip would cause the steel to gradually sink 
into the shaft. In the sight of ihe multitude crowding the 
lodge, this lance was pressed on the bare chest of the candi- 
date and apparently sunk in his body to the shaft, when he 
would tumble down simulating death. At the same time a 
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quantity of blood — previously kept in the mouth — would 
issue from the would-be corpse, making it quite clear to the 
uninitiated gazers-on that the terrible knife had had its effect, 
when lo ! upon one of the actors striking up one of the chants 
specially made for the circumstance and richly paid for, the 
candidate would gradually rise up a new man, the particular 
proUgi of the ‘ Darding Knife.’"' In the former of these 
initiatory rites the prominent feature is the transformation of 
the man into his totem animal ; in the latter it is his death 
and resurrection. But in substance, probably, both are 
identical. In both the novice dies as a man and revives as 
hi-s totem, whether that be a bear, a " darding ’’ knife, or what 
not ; in other words, he has deposited his life or some portion 
of it in his totem, with which accordingly for the future he is 
more or less completely identified. Hard as it may be for us 
to conceive why a man should choose to identify himself with 
a knife, whether “ darding ’’ or otherwise, we have to remember 
that in Celebes it is to a chopping-knife or other iron tool 
that the soul of a woman in labour is transferred for safety ; * 
and the difference between a chopping-knife and a “ darding ” 
knife, considered as a receptacle for a human soul, is perhaps 
not very material. Among the Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia warriors who had a knife, an arrow, or any 
other weapon for their personal totem or guardian spirit, 
enjoyed this signal advantage over their fellows that they 
were for ail practical purposes invulnerable. If an arrow 
did hit them, which seldom happened, they vomited the 
blood up, and the hurt soon healed. Hence these bomb- 
proof warriors rarely wore armour, which would indeed have 
been superfluous, and they generally took the most dangerous 
posts in battle. So convinced were the Thompson River 
Indians of the power of their personal totem or guardian 
spirit to bring them back to life, that some of them killed 
themselves in the sure hope that the spirit would immediately 

‘ A. O. Moticc, “Notes, arehaeo- sub-toi«ms or muUii>lex totems of the 
logical, industrial, and sociol^ical, on .Australians. .As to these latter see my 
the Western DiioA," TraiisMlians ef Tolrmism, pp. 85-87, and “The origin 
Me Cmadiau histitute, iv. (1892-93), of Tolemisni,” Forinigkify Fa/ieui, 
PP- 203-206. The honorific totems N.S., Ixv. (1899), pp. 848-850. 
of the Carrier Indians may perhaps 

correspond in some measure to the - See above, p. 389. 
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raise them up from the dead. Others, more prudently, ex- 
perimented on their friends, shooting them dead and then 
awaiting more or less cheerfully their joyful resurrection. 
We are not told that success crowned these experimental 
demonstrations of the immortality of the soul.' 

The Toukaway Indian.^ of Texas, one of whose totems is 
the wolf, have a ceremony in which men, dressed in wolf- 
skins, run about on all fours, howling and mimicking wolves. 
At last they scratch up a living tribesman, who has been 
buried on purpo.se, and putting a bow and arrows in his 
hands, bid him do as the wolves do — rob, kill, and murder.* 
The ceremony probably forms part of an initiatory rite like 
the resurrection from the grave of the old man in the 
Australian rites. 

The people of Rook, an island to the east of New Guinea, 
hold festivals at which one or two disguised men, their heads 
covered with wooden masks, go dancing through the village, 
followed by all the other men. They demand that the cir- 
cumcised boys who have not yet been swallowed by Marsaba 
(the devil) shall be given up to them. The boys, trembling 
and shrieking, are delivered to them,'and must creep between 
the legs of the disguised men. Then the procession moves 
through the village again, and announces that Marsaba has 
eaten up the boys, and will not disgorge them till he receives 
a present of pigs, taro, and so forth. So all the villagers, 
according to their means, contribute provisions, which are 
then consumed in the name of Marsaba.* In New Britain 
all males arc members of an association called the Duk-duk. 
The boys are admitted to it very young, but are not fully 
initiated till their fourteenth year, when they receive from the 
Tubuvan a terrible blow with a canc, which is supposed to 
kill them. The Tubuvan and the Duk-duk are two disguised 


I James Teh, “The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia,” Mtmein 
»/ Iht Amtnian Museum of Natural 
ilislary, vol. ii. part i». p. 357. 

* Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, r. 683. 
In a letter d.-ited 16th Dec. 1887, Mr. 
A. S. Gatschel, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, writes to me : 
“ Among the Touicnwe whom in 1884 
I found at Fort Griffin p], Texas, I 


noticed that they never kill the big or 
grey wolf, ba/tbuihuirra, which has a 
mythological significaiion, ' holding the 
earth ’ (Aured). He forms one of their 
totem clans, and they have had a dance 
in his honor, danced by the males only, 
who carried sticks.” 

* Reina, “ Ueber die Bewohner der 
[nsel Rook,” Zcitschrift fur ail^cmeiuc 
F.niiuntU, N.F., iv. (1858), p. 356 jy. 
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men who represent cassowaries. They dance with a short 
hopping step in imitation of the cassowary. Eacli of them 
wears a huge hat like an extinguisher, woven of grass or 
palm-fibres ; it is six feet high, and descends to the wearer’s 
shoulders, completely concealing his head and face. From 
the neck to the knees the man’s body is hidden by a crinoline 
made of the leaves of a certain tree fastened on hoops, one 
above the other. The Tubuvan is regarded as a female, the 
Duk-duk as a male. According to one account, women and 
children may not look upon one of these disguised men or 
they would die. So strong is this superstition among them 
that they will run away and hide as soon as they hear him 
coming, for they arc aware of his approach through a peculiar 
shrieking noise he utters as he goes along. In the district of 
Bcrara, where red is the Duk-duk colour, the mere sight of a 
red cloth is enough to make the women take to their heels. 
The common herd are not allowed to know who the masker 
is. If he stumbles and his hat falls to the ground, disclosing 
his face, or his crinoline is torn to tatters by the bushes, his 
attendants immediately surround him to hide his person 
from the vulgar eye. According to one writer, indeed, the 
performer who drops his mask, or lets it fall so that the sharp 
point at the top sticks in the ground, is put to death. The 
institution of the Duk-duk is common to the neighbouring 
islands of New Ireland and the Duke of York.' 

Among the Galclareese and Tobeloresc of Halmahera, an 
island to the west of New Guinea, boys go through a form of 
initiation, part of which seems to consist in a pretence of 
begetting them anew. When a number of boys have reached 


' R, Pflrkinwn, lot lUmarik 
Aitkipil, ]>p. i*g.ij4: Rev. G. 
Brown, *' Notes on the Dube of York 
Group, New Briinin, and New Ire- 
land, Teyat Geeifr. Sf(. »lvii. 
{1878), p. 148 sf. ; II. H. Komitly, 
“The Islands of the New Brilnin 
Group," Proicel. flap\l Giagr. Sk. 
N.S., lx. (1887), p. ri ii/. ; Rev. G. 
Brown, ibiii. p. 17 ; W. Towell, iVan- 
dtrinfp in a IPi/J Country, pp. 6o-66 ; 
C. Hager, Kniscr It'itkftm's lutm! und 
der IHsmarck Arohipet, pp. 115-128; 
Hnbner, quoted by W. H. Dali, “On 


masks, labrecs, and certain aboriginal 
customs, Third Annual Kiport e} the 
fiurtau tf Ethnoloyy {Washington, 
1884), p. too. Tho inhabitants of 
these islands .-ire divuled into two exo- 
gamous classes, which in the Duke of 
York Island have two inieets for their 
totems. One of the insects U the 
maulit roligiosut ; the other is an 
insect that mimics the leaf of the 
horse-chestnut tree very closely (Rev. 
I!. Uanks, “ Marriage customs of the 
New liritaio Group, Anthrep. 
Inst, zviii. (1889I, p. 281 ry.). 
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the proper age, their parents agree to celebrate the ceremony 
at their common expense, and they invite others to be present 
at iL A shed is erected, and two long tables are placed in 
it, with benches to match, one for the men and one for the 
women. When all the preparations have been made for a 
feast, a great many skins of the rayfish, and some pieces of a 
wood which imparts a red colour to water, are taken to the 
shed. A priest or elder causes a vessel to be placed in the 
sight of all the people, and then begins, with significant 
gestures, to rub a piece of the wood with the ray-skin. The 
powder so produced is put in the vessel, and at the same 
time the name of one of the boys is called out. The same 
proceeding i.s repeated for each boy. Then the vessels are 
filled with water, after which the feast begins. At the third 
cock-crow the priest smears the faces and bodies of the boys 
with the red water, which represents the blood shed at the 
perforation of the hymen. Towards daybreak the boys are 
taken to the wood, and must hide behind the largest trees. 
The men, armed with sword and shield, accompany them, 
dancing and singing. The priest knocks thrice on each of 
the trees behind which a boy is hiding. All day the boys 
stay in the wood, exposing themselves to the heat of the sun 
as much as posssible. In the evening they hathe and return 
to the shed, where the women supply them with food.^ 

In the west of Ceram boys at puberty are admitted to 
the Kakian association.^ Modern writers have commonly 


* J. G. F. Riedel, “Galela niid 
Toheloresen,” Zeitsthrijt fSr Elkaa- 
/ogie, xvii. (1885), p. 81 Sf. 

> The Kakian association and its 
initiatoiy ceremonies have often been 
described. See Valentjrn, eu 

nttmti Ots! ■ liidien, iii. 3 sy. ; V'on 
Schmid, “ Ilet Kaikihansch ^'erbo^d 
op het eil.\nd Ceram,” TijtiKhnft v. 
Nclrtands Ittdii, iS43,dI.n.|>p. *S-38j 
Van Ekris, “ Ilet Ceramsebe Kakian- 
vethond,” MedidtelingtH van terye it! 
Nederland. Ztndtlinggenool$chap, is. 
(1865), pp. 205-226 (repealed with 
slight changes in Tijihchrift v. In- 
disehe Taal- Land- en VoiktnkHnde, xvi, 
(1866), pp, 290-315)! F. Fournier, 
“De ZuUlkust van Ceram,” Tijdsckrif! 


V. tndische Taat- Ijind- en Volkenhmde, 
xvi. 154 n/g. i Van Rees, Die Pion- 
niers der Besckaving in NeSr/ands 
India, pp. 92-106; Van Hocvell, 
.-tmionen meer bepaaldeiijk de Oeliaseri, 
p. 153 sgij. ; Schulze, " Ueber Ceram 
und seine Bewohner,” Verhandi, d. 
Herliner GeteH. /. Anthropologie, etc. 
(1877). P- Ii 7 i W. Joest, “Beitrage 
znr Kcitntniss der Eingebomen der In- 
sel Formosa und Ceram,” ihid. (1882), 
p. 64 : Rosenberg, Der Nalayische 
Arekipet, p. 318 ; Baslian, Indonesien, 
i. 145-148 ; Riedel, De sluik- en htet- 
karige nuieei tiitscAen Se/ebes en Papua, 
pp. 107-111. The best accounts are 
those of Valentyo, Von Schmid, Van 
Ekris, Van Rees, and Riedel, which 
are accordingly followed in ihe text. 
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regarded this association as primarily a political league in- 
stituted to resist foreign domination. In reality its objects 
are purely religious and social, though it is possible tliat the 
priests may have occasionally used their powerful influence 
for political ends. The society is in fact merely one of those 
widely-diffu.scd primitive institutions, of which a chief object 
is the initiation of young men. In recent years the true 
nature of the association has been duly recognised by the 
distinguished Dutch cthnolc^ist, J. G. F. Riedel. The Kakian 
house is an oblong wooden shed, situated under the darkest 
trees in the depth of the forest, and is built to admit so little 
light that it is impossible to see what goes on in it. Every 
village has such a house. Thither the boys who are to be 
initiated are conducted blindfolded, followed by their parents 
and relations. Each boy is led by the band by two men, 
who act as his sponsors or guardians, looking after him 
during the period of initiation. When all are assembled 
before the shed, the high priest calls aloud upon the devils. 
Immediately a hideous uproar is heard to proceed from the 
shed. It is made by men with bamboo trumpets, who have 
been secretly introduced into the building by a back door, 
but the women and children think it is made by the devils, 
and are much terrified. Then the priests enter the shed, 
followed by the boys, one at a time. As soon as each boy 
has disappeared within the precincts, a dull chopping sound 
is heard, a fearful cry rings out, and a sword or spear, dripping 
with blood, is thrust through the roof of the shed. This is a 
token that the boy’s head has been cut off, and that the devil 
has carried him away to the other world, there to regenerate 
and transform him. So at sight of the bloody sword the 
mothers weep and wail, crying that the devil has murdered 
their children. In .some places, it would seem, the boys arc 
pushed through an opening made in the shape of a crocodile's 
jaws or a cassowary’.s beak, and it is then said that the devil 
has swallowed them. The boys remain in the shed for five 
or nine days. Sitting in the dark, they hear the blast of the 
bamboo trumpets, and from time to time the sound of musket 
shots and the clash of swords. Every day they bathe, and 
their faces and bodies are .smeared with a yellow dye, to give 
them the appearance of having been swallowed by the devil. 
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During his stay in the Kakian house each boy has one or 
two crosses tattooed with thorns on his breast or arm. 
When they are not sleeping, the lads must sit in a crouching 
posture without moving a muscle. As they sit in a row 
cross-legged, with their hands stretched out, the chief takes 
his trumpet, and placing the mouth of it on the hands of 
each lad, speaks through it in strange tones, imitating the 
voice of the spirits. He warns the lads, under pain of death, 
to observe the rules of the Kakian society, and never to 
reveal what has passed in the Kakian house. The novices 
are also told by the priests to behave well to their blood 
relations, and are taught the traditions and secrets of the 
tribe. 

Meantime the mothers and sisters of the lads have gone 
home to weep and mourn. But in a day or two the men 
who acted as guardians or sponsors to the novices return to 
the village with the glad tidings that the devil, at the inter- 
cession of the priests, has restored the lads to life. The 
men who bring this news come in a fainting state and 
daubed with mud, like messengers freshly arrived from the 
nether world. Before leaving the Kakian house, each lad 
receive.s from the priest a stick adorned at both ends with 
cock’s or cassowary’s feathers. The sticks are supposed to 
have been given to the lads by the devil at the time when he 
restored them to life, and they serve as a token that the youths 
have been in the spirit-land. When they return to their 
homes they totter in their walk, and enter the house back- 
ward, as if they had forgotten how to walk properly ; or they 
enter the house by the back door. If a plate of food is given 
to them, they hold it upside down. They remain dumb, 
indicating their wants by signs only. All this is to show 
that they are still under the Influence of the devil or the 
spirits. Their sponsors have to teach them all the common 
acts of life, as if they were new-born children. Further, 
upon leaving the Kakian house the boys arc strictly for- 
bidden to eat of certain fruits until the next celebration of 
the rites has taken place. And for twenty or thirty days 
their hair may not be combed by their mothers or sisters. 
At the end of that time the high priest takes them to a 
lonely place in the forest, and cuts off a lock of hair from the 
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crown of each of their heads. After these initiatory rites the 
lads are deemed men, and may many ; it would be a scandal 
if they married before. 

The simulation of death and resurrection or of a new 
birth at initiation appears to have lingered on, or at least- to 
have left traces of itself, among peoples who have advanced 
far beyond the stage of savagery. TTius, after his investiture 
with the sacred thread — the symbol of his order — a Brah* 
man is called “ twice born.” Manu says, “ According to 
the injunction of the revealed texts the first birth of an 
Aryan is from his natural mother, the second happens on 
the tying of the girdle of Mu>7ga grass, and, the third on the 
initiation to the performance of a .Srauta sacrifice.” * A 
pretence of killing the candidate perhaps formed part of 
the initiation to the Mithraic mysteries.* 

Thus, if I am right, wherever totemism is found, and 
wherever a pretence is made of killing and bringing to life 
again at initiation, there must exist or have existed not only 
a belief in the possibility of permanently depositing the soul 
in some c.'cternal object — animal, plant, or ' what not — but 
an actual intention of so doing. If the question is put, 
why do men desire to deposit their life outside their 
bodies ? the answer can only be that, like the giant in the 
fairy tale, they think it safer to do so than to carry it about 
with them, just as people deposit their money witii a banker 
rather than carry it on their persons. We have seen that at 
critical periods the life or soul is sometimes temporarily 
deposited in a safe place till the danger is past. But insti- 
tutions like totemism are not resorted to merely on special 
occasions of danger ; they are systems into which every one, 
or at least every male, is obliged to be Initiated at a certain 
period of life. Now the period of life at which initiation 
takes place is regularly puberty ; and this fact suggests that 
the special danger which totemism and systems like it are 

‘ Imi’s of Mann, !i. 169, iraiu. by * Lampridiua, Commedut, 9 j C. W. 
Buhler ; Dnbois, Maun, Imiiiuiiens King, The CHoslusand thtir kemains^ 
et CMmonies dei PtufUs de PhuU, i. pp. 127, 129. Compare FT. CumoDt, 
125 ; Monicf Williams, Religious Life Textes et AlenumeHts fgurds nlsstfs 
a>td Thought in India, pp. 360 sq., etux mystlrts de Milhra, i. (Brussels, 
366 If. ; H. Oldeobetg, Vie Religion 1899), pp. 69 sq., 321 sj. 
des Veda, p. 466 sqq. 
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intended to obviate is supposed not to arise till sexual 
maturity has been attained, in fact, that the danger appre- 
hended is believed to attend the relation of the sexes to each 
other. It would be easy to prove by a long array of facts 
that the sexual relation is associated in the primitive mind 
with many serious perils ; but the exact nature of the danger 
apprehended is still obscure. We may hope that a more 
exact acquaintance with savage modes of thought will in 
time disclose this central mystery of primitive society, and 
will thereby furnish the clue, not only to totemism, but to 
the origin of the marriage .system. 

§ 5. CondusioH 

Thus the view that Beider's life was in the mistletoe 
is entirely in harmony with primitive modes of thought. It 
may indeed sound like a contradiction that, if hi.s life was in 
the mistletoe, he should nevertheless have been killed by a 
blow from it. But when a person’s life is conceived as 
embodied in a particular object, with the existence of which 
his own existence is inseparably bound up, ^d the destruc- 
tion of which involves his own, the object in question may 
be regarded and spoken of indifferently as the person’s life 
or as his death, as happens in the fairy tales. Hence if a 
man's death is in an object, it is perfectly natural that he 
should be killed by a blow from it In the fairy tales 
Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the egg or 
the stone in which his life or death is ; * the ogres burst 
when a certain grain of sand — doubtless containing their 
life or death — is carried over their heads ; * the magician 
dies when the stone in vfhich his life or death is contained 
is put under his pillow ;* and the Tartar hero is warned 
that he may be killed by the golden arrow or golden sword 
in which his soul has been stowed away.* 

I Above, p. 363) compare pp. 362, iheitalcklcs blindfold at it. Seeabove, 
3691 374i 375- vol.U.p.179. In MecUlenbu^ ft cock 

> Above, p. 368. ’ Above, p. 361. is sometimes buried in the ground and 

* Above, p. 386. Id the myth the a man who is blindfolded strikes at it 
tbrowiag of (he weapons and of the with a flail. If he misses it, another 
mistletoe at Balder and the blindness of tries, and SO on till the cock is killed 
Hddur who slew him remiiKl us of the (Bailsch, Sagen, Rldrchen und Gt- 
custom of the Irish reapers who kill the trducke aus Afeci/enSvrg, ii, 280). In 
com-spirit in the last sbeafbjr throwing England on Shrove Tuesday a hen 
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The idea that the life of the oak was in the mistletoe 
was probably suggested, as I have said, by the observation 
that in winter the mistletoe growing on the oak remains 
green while the oak itself is leafless. But the position of 
the plant — growing not from the ground but from the trunk 
or branches of the tree — might conflrm this idea. Primitive 
man might think that, like himself, the oak -spirit had sought 
to deposit his life in some safe place, and for this purpose 
had pitched on the mistletoe, which, being in a sense neither 
on earth nor in heaven, was as secure a place as could be 
found. At the beginning of this chapter we saw that primi- 
tive man seeks to preserve the life of his human divinities 
by keeping them in a sort of intermediate position between 
earth and heaven, as the place where they are least likely to 
be assailed by the dangers that encompass the life of man 
on earth. We can therefore understand why it has been a 
rule both of ancient and of modem folk -medicine that the 
mistletoe should not be allowed to touch the ground ; were 
it to touch the grouted, its healing virtue would be gone.' 
This may be a survival of the old superstition that the plant 
in which the life of the sacred tree was concentrated should 
not be exposed to the risk incurred by contact with the 
earth. In an Indian legend, which offers a parallel to the 
Balder myth, Indra promised the demon Namuci not to kill 
him by day or by night, por with what was wet or what was 
dry. But he killed him in the morning twilight by sprinkling 
over him the foam of the sea.* The foam of the sea is Just 
such an object as a savage might choose to put his life in, 
because it occupies that sort of intermediate or nondescript 


used to be lied upon a mAn's beck, And 
other men bliodfolded struck ac it with 
bntoches till they killed it (Dyer. 
British Popular Customs, p. 68). 
Mannhardt [Die Kormidmoaen, p. i6 
sq.) has made it probable that such 
sports are directly derived from the 
Custom of killing a cock upon the 
harvest.deld as a representative of the 
com-spiiit (see above, vol. ii.p.26S sq.). 
These customs, therefore, combined with 
the blindness of Hiidur in the myth, 
surest that the man who killed the 
human representative of the onk-spirit 


was blindTolded, and threw his weapon 
or the misUcloe from a little distance. 
After the Lapps had killed a bear 
—which was the occasion of many 
superstitious ceremonies— the bear’s 
skin was hniig on a post, and the 
women, blindMded, shot anowa at 
it (Sebefler, Lapponia, p. 34O). 

* 1 ‘liny, Nat. Hist. xxiv. 1*; Grimm, 
DeMsihe Myiholo!pt,^X\. s<»\o. Com- 
pare below, p. 467. 

* Denham Kouse, in Feli.ltrt /ourtuU, 
vii. (1S89), p. 61, quoting Taittirya 
Brahmana, I. vii. i. 
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position between earth and sky or sea and sky in which 
primitive man sees safety. It is therefore not surprising 
that the foam of the river should be the totem of a clan in 
India.^ Again, the view that the mistletoe owes its mystic 
character partly to its not growing on the ground is con- 
firmed by a parallel superstition about the mountain-ash or 
rowan-tree. In Jutland a rowan that is found growing 
out of the top of another tree is esteemed “exceedingly 
effective against witchcraft : since it does not grow on the 
ground witches have no power over it ; if it is to have its 
full effect it must be cut on Ascension Day.” * Hence it is 
placed over doors to prevent the ingress of witches.® Simi- 
larly the mistletoe in Germany is still universally considered 
a protection against witchcraft, and in Sweden, as we saw, 
the mistletoe which is gathered on Midsummer Eve is 
attached to the ceiling of the house, the horse stall, or the 
cow’s crib, in the belief that this renders the Troll powerless 
to injure man or beast.* 

The view that the mistletoe was not merely the instru- 
ment of Ealder’s death, but that it contained his life, is 
countenanced by the anal<^ of a Scottish superstition. 
Tradition ran that the fate of the family of Hay was bound 
up with the mistletoe of a certain oak. 

“ While the mistletoe bats on Errol’s oak, 

.\nd that oak stands fast, 

The Hays shall flourish, and their good gray hawk 
Shall not flinch before the blast 

But when the root of the oak decays, 

And the mistletoe dwines on its withered breast, 

The grass shall grow on the Earl's hearthstone, 

And the corbies craw in the falcon’s nest." 


» Col. E. T. Dalton, Tbe KoU of 
Cliota-Nagpofc,” Transatti«ns lit 
Elkn«legi<al Society, K.S-, vi. (1868), 
P- 36- 

* Jens Kamp, Danske FeUeminder 
(Odense, 1877), pp. 173,65^., referred 
to in Feilbetg's Bidrag til en Ordbog 
mr Jytke Almiusmil, KJerde hefle 
(Copenhagen, 1888), p. 320. For a 
sight of Feilberg’s work 1 am indebted 
to the kindness of the Kee. Walter 


Gregor, M.A., I’ilsligo, who pointed 
out the passage to me. 

’ E. T. Kristensen, lydike Follt' 
minder, vi. 380^ referred to by 
Feilberg, l.t. According to Marcellus 
(De MeditameHtis,xx'vi. 115), ivy which 
springs from an oak is a remedy for 
Slone, provided it be cut with a copper 
instrument, 

* Wutlke, Der deulsche VoUsaber- 
glau6e,*p.^j, § 128; L. Lloyd, Feasaiil 
Life in Swaicn, p. 269. 
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“ A large oak with the mistletoe growing on it was long 
pointed out as the tree referred to. A piece of the mistletoe 
cut by a Hay was believed to have magical virtues. ‘ The 
oak is gone and the estate is lost to the family,’ as a local 
historian says.” ' The idea that the fate of a family, as 
distinct from the lives of its members is bound up with a 
particular plant or tree, is no doubt comparatively modern. 
The older view probably was that the lives of all the Hays 
were in this particular mistletoe, just as in the Indian story 
the lives of all the ogres are in a lemon ; to break a twig ol 
the mistletoe would then have been to kill one of the Hays. 
Similarly in the island of Rum, whose bold mountains the 
voyager from Oban to Skye observes to seaward, it was 
thought that If one of the ihmily of Lachlin shot a deer on 
the mountain of Finchra, he would die suddenly or contract 
a distemper which would soon prove fatal.^ Probably the 
life of the Lachlins was bound up with the deer on Finchra, 
as the life of the Hays was bound up with the mistletoe on 
Errol's oak, and the life of the Dalhousie family with the 
Edge’wcll Tree. 

It is not a new opinion that the Golden Bough was the 
mistletoe.® True, Virgil does not identify but only com- 
pares it with mistletoe. But this may be only a poetical 
device to cast a mystic glamour over the humble plant. Or, 
more probably, his description was based on a popular 
superstition that at certain times the mistletoe blazed out 
into a supernatural golden glory. The poet tells how two 
doves, guiding Aeneas to the gloomy vale in whose depth 
grew the Golden Bough, alighted upon a tree, " whence 
shone a flickering gleam of gold. As in the woods in winter 
cold the mistletoe — a plant not native to its tree — is green 
with fresh leaves and twines its yellow berries about the 
boles ; such seemed upon the shady oak the leafy gold, so 
rustled in the gentle breeze the golden leaf.” * Here Viigil 

* Extract from a newspaper, copied Pinkerton's Vt^ages and Traveh, iii. 
®nd Knt to me by ilie Rev. W^ier 66i. 

Gregor, M.A., PilsUgo. Mr. Gregor • Rochhola, Deulscktr Clauie vnd 
does not mention the name of the Breauh, 5 . 9. 

newspaper. * Virgil, vL 203 ;yy., cp. 136 

’ Martin, “ Description of the jyy. On the mistlcloe {visaim) see 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 243 sff. 
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definitely describes the Golden Bough as growing on an oak, 
and compares it with the mistletoe. The inference is almost 
inevitable that the Golden Bough was nothing but the 
mistletoe seen through the haze of poetry or of popular 
sufierstition. 

Now grounds have been shown for believing tliat the 
priest of the Arician grove — the King of the Wood — per- 
sonified the tree on which grew the Golden Bough.' Hence 
if that tree was the oak, the King of the Wood must have 
been a personification of the oak-spirit, It is, therefore, 
easy to understand why, before he could be slain, it was 
necessary to break the Golden Bough. As an oak-spirit, his 
life or death was in the mistletoe on the oak, and so long as 
the mistletoe remained intact, he, like Balder, could not die. 
To slay him, therefore, it was necessary to break the 
mistletoe, and probably, as in the case of Balder, to throw it 
at him. And to complete the parallel, it is only necessary 
to suppose that the King of the Wood was formerly burned, 
dead or alive, at the midsummer fire festival which, as we 
have seen, was annually celebrated in the Arician gfove.' 
The perpetual fire which burned in the grove, like the per- 
petual fire under the oak at Remove, was probably fed with 
the sacred oak-wood ; and thus it would be in a great fire 
of oak that the King of the Wood formerly met his end. 
At a later time, as I have su^ested, his annual tenure of 
office was lengthened or shortened, as the case might be, by 
the rule which allowed him to live so long as he could prove 
his divine right by the strong hand. But he only escaped 
the fire to fall by the sword. 

Thus it seems that at a remote age in the heart of Italy, 
beside the sweet Lake of Nemi, the s.amc fiery tragedy was 
annually enacted which Italian merchants and soldiers were 
afterwards to witness among their rude kindred, the Celts of 
Gaul, and which, if the Roman eagles had ever swooped on 
Norway, might have been found repeated with little differ- 
ence among the barbarous Aryans of the North. The rite 

' Virgil {.■len. vi. 20I iff.) places to ihe infernal world. Italian tradi- 
ihe Golden Bough in the iieigliUour- lion, as we learn from Scrvius. 'plftccd 
hood of Lake .^verous. But this was the Golden Bough in the grove at 
probably a poetical liberty, adopted for Keini. 

Uie convenience of Aeneas's descent - ace above, vol. i. p. 5. 
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was probably an essentia) feature in the ^ancient Aryan 
worship of the oalt.' 

It only remains to ask, Why was the mistletoe called 
the Golden Bough ? The name was not simply a poet’s 
fancy, nor even peculiarly Italian ; for in Welsh also the 
mistletoe is known as “the tree of pure gold.’'* The 
whitish-yellow of the mistletoe berries is hardly enough to 
account for the name. For Viig[il says that the Bough was 
altogether golden, stem as well as leav^‘ and the same is 
implied in the Welsh name, “ the tree of pure gold.” A 
clue to the real meaning of the name is furnished by the 
mythical fern-seed or fern-bloom. 

We saw that fern-seed is popularly supposed to bloom 
like gold or fire on Midsummer Eve. Thus in Bohemia it 
is said that “on St. John's Day fem-seed blooms with 
golden blossoms that gleam like fire."* Now it is a 
property of this mythical fem-seed that whoever has it, or 
will ascend a mountain holding it in his hand on Mid- 
summer Eve, will discover a vein of gold or will see the 
treasures of the earth shining with a bluish flame.® In 
Russia they say that if you succeed in catching the 
wondrous bloom of the fem at midnight on Midsummer 
Eve, you have only to throw it up into the air, and it will 
fall like a star on the very spot where a treasure lies 
hidden." In Brittany treasure-seekers gather fem-seed at 
midnight on Midsummer Eve, and keep it till Palm 
Sunday of the following year ; then they strew the seed on 


' A cusloni of annually buinini' a 
human representative of the cotn-spiril 
hns been noted amonj; the Egyptians, 
Pawnees, and Khonds. See above, 
vol. U. pp, 238 sq., 244, aS4 
We have seen (above, p. 167 sqq.) 
that in Western Asia there arc strong 
traces of a pr.tctice of annually burning 
a human god. The Druids appear to 
have ^ten portions of the human 
•detim (Pliny, NtU. Hitt. axx. 13). 
Perhaps portions of the of the 
King of ilte Wood were eaten by his 
worshippers as a s-acranicnt. Wc have 
found traces of the use of sacramental 
bread at NcniL Sec above, voL ii. 

P- 343 


* Grimm, Deitlschc MythohsU,^ ii. 
1009, pnn puraur. 

* Virgil, AtH. vi. 137 tq. 

* Grohmann, Aberglaiibeti und Cc- 
brdtu-ke aus Buhmtu ««<f Miihren, p. 
97. 8 673- 

' Grohmann, cp. at. )>. 97, | 676; 
Wuuke, Dtr litHluhc Velksahcrgla^p 
p. 94, § 123 : lingerie, SiUen, Brattthe 
und Meinuugen dcs Tirtitr Vflkes^ p. 

•58, I 1350- 

* C. Kussvrurm, “Aberglaube in 
Russland.*' Ziilsrhri/I fUr detUseke 
Alythalagie aud SiUenkunde.i''. (1859), 
p. 152 sq. ; Gubernatis, Mylkelesie dts 
Plantes, il 146. 
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ground where they think a treasure is concealed.' Tyrolese 
peasants imagine that hidden treasures can be seen glowing 
like flame on Midsummer Eve, and that fern-seed, gathered 
at this mystic season, with the usual precautions, will help 
to bring the buried gold to the surface.* In the Swiss 
canton of Frcibui^ people used to watch beside a fern on St. 
John’s night in the hope of winning a treasure, which the 
devil himself sometimes brought to them.* In Bohemia 
they say that he who procures the golden bloom of the fern 
at this season has thereby the key to all hidden treasures ; 
and that if maidens will spread a cloth under the fast-fading 
bloom, red gold will drop into it.* And in the Tyrol and 
Bohemia if you place fern-seed among money, the money 
will never decrease, however much of it you spend.'' .Some- 
times the fern-seed is supposed to bloom on Christmas 
night, and whoever catches it will become very rich.® In 


Swabia you can, by taking the proper precautions, compel 
the devil himself to bring you a packet of fern-seed on 
Christmas night. But for four weeks previously, and during 
the whole of the Advent season, you must be very careful 
never to pray, never to go to church, and never to use holy 
water ; you must busy yourself all day long with devilish 


' P. Scbillot, Traditions et Safer- 
stUioHS de la Haiite-BrtlagiK, ii. 336 ; 
id., Coutumes populaires de la Haute- 
Bretagne, p. a 1 7. 

* /. E. Waldfreund, “Volk^- 
brauche und Abei^lanben in Tirol und 
dem Salzbu^er GeUi^,” Zeilsckri/i 
far deutsehe Afytha/egie and Sitteu- 
iutide, iii. (1835), p. 339. 

® H. Runce, “ Volk^laube io det 
Schweiz,” Zeitsekrift fur deutsehe 
MytholegU und SiUtnkuHde, iv. ( 1 859), 
p. I 7 S- 

* Rein»be»c • Diiringsfeld, Fest-Ka- 
Icndar aus Bokmeu, p. 311 s^. Com- 
pare Vernalekcn, Mythen uml Brauche 
dts Votkes in OesUrrtieh, p. 309 »y- ; 
Topped, Ahergtauben aus Masuren^ p. 
72/^. Even withont the use of fem- 
seed treasures are sometimes said to 
bloom or burn in the earth on Mid- 


tidi, Zur Volksiamde der SiebenbUrger 
Saehsen, p. 287 ; Zingerle, Silten, 
Bratiche und Meinungen dts Tiroler 
Votkes,^ p. 159, §§ 1351, 1352; K. 
Banach, Sagea, -Marchen und Ce- 
brauche aus Aftklcnburg, ii. 285, S 
1431 ; E. Monseur, Folklore Wallon, 
p. 6, S 1789. 

* Zingerle, op. cit. p., 103, g 882 ; 
id., io Zeitschri/t /Ur deulsche A/ylAo- 
logie Hiid Sittenkunde, i, (1853), p. 
330 i W. Muller, Beitrage zur Volks- 
kunde der Dentschtn in Mahren, p, 
265. At Pergine, in the Tyrol, it was 
(bought that fem-aeed gathered with 
the dew on St. John’s night had the 
power of transforming metals (into 
gold ?)• See Ch. .SehneUer, Minehcn 
and S^H aus Walschtirol, p. 237, 
S 23- 


summer Eve ; in Ttans7lTaDia only • Zingerle, Sitten, Braufkc vnd 
children bom on a Sunday can see S/eiuungeu des Tiroler Volkts,^ p. 190 
them and fetch them up. See Halt- sg., $ 1573. 
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thoughts, and cherish an ardent wish that the devil would 
help you to get money. Thus prepared you take your 
stand, between eleven and twelve on Christmas night, at the 
meeting of two roads, over both of which corpses have been 
carried to the churchyard. Here many people meet j^ou. 
some of them dead and buried long s^o, it may be your 
parents or grandparents, or old friends and acquaintances, 
and they stop and greet you, and ask, “ What are you 
doing here ? ” And tiny little goblins hop and dance about 
and try to make you laugh. But if you smile or utter a 
single word, the devil will tear you to shreds and tatters on 
the spot. If, however, you stand glum and silent and solemn, 
there will come, after all the ghostly train has passed by, 
a man- dressed as a hunter, and that is the devil. He will 
hand you a paper cornet full of fern-seed, which you must 
keep and carry about with you as long as you live. It will 
give you the power of doing as much work at your trade in 
a day as twenty or thirty ordinary men could do in the 
same time. So you will grow very rich. But few people 
ha\'e the courage to go through with the ordeal.' In 
Stj'ria they say that by gathering fern - seed on Christ- 
mas night you can force the devil to bring you a bag of 
money.^ 

Thus, on the principle of like by like, fem-seed is 
supposed to discover gold because it is itself golden ; and 
for a similar reason it enriches its possessor with an un- 
failing supply of gold. But while the fem-seed is described 
as golden, it is equally described as glowing and fiery.® 
Hence, when we consider that two great days for gathering 
the fabulous seed are Midsummer Eve and Christmas — that 
is, the two solsticc.s (for Christmas is nothing but an old 
heathen celebration of the winter solstice) — we are led to 
regard the fiery aspect of the fern-seed as primary, and its 
golden aspect as secondary and derivative. Fern-sced, in 

‘ E. Meier, Beutteke Sagtn, Situn * Crohmann, Abcrgtaubtn un 4 Cr- 
UHd GdrtiucAe am Sehwaben, p. 342 hriinrkc am Bfkmen und Mdhren, ji. 

I 267. 97, I 67s : Kalslon, Songs tf the 

* A. Schlowr, “ Volksmeinnng und Rmstam !>• 9 ^ s C. Ruspmnn, 

Voiksaberglaube aus dcr deutschen " Abe^taube in Russland,” Ztitsekrif! 
Stcietmark,” Germania, K.R., xaiv. fitr dcutsrhe MytMogK und Silleti- 
(1891), p. 387. tnnde, iv. <1859), p. 152. 
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fact, would seem to be an emanation of the sun’s fire at the 
two turning-points of its course, the summer and winter 
solstices. This view is confirmed by a German story in 
which a hunter is said to have procured fern-seed by shoot- 
ing at the sun on Midsummer Day at noon ; three drops of 
blood fell down, which he caught in a white cloth, and these 
blood-drops were the fern-seed.' Here the blood is clearly 
the blood of the sun, from which tlic fern-seed is thus directly 
derived. Thus it may be taken as certain that fern-seed is 
golden, because it is believed to be an emanation of the 
sun’s golden fire. 

Now, like fern-seed, the mistletoe is gathered either at 
Midsummer or Christmas * — that is, at the summer and 
winter solstices — and, like fem-seed, it is supposed to 
possess the power of revealing treasures in the earth. On 
Midsummer Eve people in Sweden make divining-rods of 
mistletoe, or of four different kinds of wood one of which 
must be mistletoe. The treasure-seeker places the rod on 
the ground after sun-down, and when it rests directly over 
treasure, the rod begins to move as if it were alive.* Now, 
if the mistletoe discover gold, it must be in its character of 
the Golden Bough ; and if it is gathered at the solstices, 
must not the Golden Boi^h, like the golden fem-seed, be 
an emanation of the sun’s fire? The question cannot be 
answered with a simple affirmative. We have seen that the 
old Aryans probably kindled the midsummer bonfires 
as sun-charms, that is, with the intention of .supplying the 

‘ L. Bechstein, Dettltthet Sagenbueh less obsolets, may have bees a relic 
(Leipsic, 1853), p. 430, Ko. 500 ; id., of an annu.il period of license like 
Tkilringtr Sagtnbutk (Leipsic, 1885), the Saturnolio. The traditional privi- 
ii. p. 17.';.. K<x iOi. lege associated with the mistletoe is 

* For gathering it at midsummer, see probably another relic of the same 
aliove, pp, 343, 344. The custom of sort. 

gatliering it at Christmas still survives * Afzelius, Voiinagtn und Volks- 
among ourselves. At Vork “on the luderasss Sihvideiisdllenrutiiltieinrer 
eve of Christmas Day they cariy ZtU, i. 41 sj . ; (irimm, Deutsche 
mistletoe to the high altar of the L-UoytlyPeasaHl 

cathedral, and proclaim a public and Ufe in Ssutdtii, p. 266 s^. In the 
universal liberty, pardon, and freedom Tyrol they say that if misllctnc grows 
to all sons of inferior and even wicked on a hazel-tree, there must be n treasure 
people at the gates of the city, towards under the tree (Von Aipenbu^, Mylhen 
the four quarters of heaven ” (Slukeley, msd Sageii Tiroh, p. 398). We Itave 
Meda/Uf Hislory ej Carausius, quoted seen that the divining-rod which re- 
by Brand, Popular Anlii/uities, i, 525). veals treasures is commonly cut from 
This last custom, which is now doubt- a hazel (aliove, p. 342). 
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sun with fresh fire. But as this fire was always elicited by 
the friction of oak-wood,* it must have appeared to the 
ancient Aryan that the sun was periodically recruited from 
the fire which resided in the sacred oak. In other words, 
the oak must have seemed to him the original storehouse or 
reservoir of the fire which was from time to time drawn out 
to feed the sun. But the life of the oak was conceived to 
be in the mistletoe ; therefore the mistletoe must have 
contained the seed or germ of the fire which was elicited by 
friction from the wood of the oak. Thus, instead of saying 
that the mistletoe was an emanation of the sun’s fire, it would 
be more correct to say that the sun's fire was regarded as an 
emanation of the mistletoe. No wonder, then, that the 
mistletoe shone with a golden splendour, and was called the 
Golden Bough. Probably, however, like fem-seed, it was 
thought to assume its golden aspect only at those stated 
times, e.specially midsummer, when fire was drawn from the 
oak to light up the sun.® At Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, it 
was believed within living memory that the oak-tree blooms 
on Midsummer Eve and the blossom withers before day- 
light.* This fleeting bloom of the oak, if I am right, could 
originally have been nothing but the mistletoe in its character 
of the Golden Bough. As Shropshire borders on Wales, 
the superstition may be Welsh in its immediate origin, 
though probably the belief is a fragment of the primitive 
Aryan creed. In some parts of Italy, as we saw,* peasants 
still go out on Midsummer nriorning to search the oak-trees 
for the "oil of St. John,” which, like the mistletoe, heals all 
wounds, and is, perhaps, the mistletoe itself in its glorified 
aspect. Thus it is easy to understand how a title like the 
Golden Bough or the “ tree of pure gold,” so little descriptive 
of the real appearance of the plant, should have held its 
ground as a name for the mistletoe in Italy and Wales, and 
probably in other parts of the Aryan world.® 

* Above, p. 348. * Biime and Jackson, Skrepskirt 

® Fcrn-sced ia supposed to bloom al /-'e/i-larc, p. 242. 

Eastet as well as at midsummer and * P. 343. 

Christmas (Ralston, * The teas«i why Virgil represents 
People, p. 98 /y.)! and Easter, as we .Aeneasas taking the mistletoe with him 
kave seen, is one of the limes when to Hades is periiaps that the mislle- 
snn-fires are kindled. toe was supposed to repel evil spirits 
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Now, too, we can fully understand why Virbius came to 
be confounded with the sun. If Virbius was, as I have tried 
tn show, a tree-spirit, he must have been the spirit of the 
oak on which grew the Golden Bough ; for tradition re- 
represented him as the first of the Kings of the Wood. As 
an oak-spirit he must have been supposed periodically to 
rekindle the sun's fire, and might therefore easily be con- 
founded with the sun itself. Similarly we can explain why 
Balder, an oak-spirit, was described as “ so fair of face and 
so shining that a light went forth from him," ‘ and why he 
should have been so often taken to be the sun. And in 
general we may say that in primitive society, when the only 
known way of making fire is by the friction of wood, the 
savage must necessarily conceive fire as a property stored 
away, like sap or juice, in trees, from which he has labori- 
ously to extract it The Senel Indians of California “ profess 
to believe that the whole world was once a globe of fire, 
whence that element passed up into the trees, and now 
comes out whenever two pieces of wood are rubbed 
together."* In the Vedic hymns the fire-god Agni “is 
spoken of as born in wood, as the embryo of plants, or as 
distributed in plants. He ts also said to have entered into all 
plants or to strive after them. When he is called the embryo 
of trees, or of trees as well as plants, there may be a side- 
glance at the fire produced in forests by the friction of the 
boughs of trees.” * In some Australian languages the words for 
wood and fire are the same.* Thus all trees, or at least the 
particular sorts of trees whose wood he employs in fire-making, 
must be regarded by the savage as reservoirs of hidden fire, 
and it is natural that he should describe them by epithets 
like golden, shining, or bright. May not this have been the 


(SM above, pp. 344, 448). Hence 
wheo Charon ia disposed (0 bluster at 
Aeneas, the sight of (he Golden Bough 
quiecshim(. 4 rn. vi. 4o6r;.). Perhaps 
also the power ascrib^ to the mistUioe 
of lajdng bare the secrets of the earth 
nay We su^ested iu use as a kind of 
“open Sesame” to the lower world. 
Compare Aen. vi. 140 r;. — 

“ Sed non ante Hatur ItUarit optrta 
suiire. 


Auritomos quam qui dtctrfserit ariare 
fAw" 

' Die Edda, Uhersetzt von K. 
Sinttock,^ p. 264. 

* S. Powers, CaJi/otiiiit, 

p. 171. 

* A. A. Macdoocll, Vedie Myihotegy, 
p. 91 tq . ; cp. H. Oldcnbcrg, Die' 
Religion des Veda, p, 1 ao. 

* E. M. Curt, The Aus/raiian Rare, 
i. 9, 18. 
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origin of the name, *' the Bright or Shining One " (Zeus, 
Jove), by which the ancient Greeks and Italians designated 
their supreme god?* It is at least highly significant that, 
amongst both Greeks and Italians, the oak should have been 
the tree of the supreme god, that at his most ancient slirincs, 
both in Greece and Italy, this supreme god should have 
been actually represented by an oak, and that so soon as 
the barbarous Aryans of Northern Europe appear in the 
light of history, they should be found, amid all diversities of 
language, of character, and of country, nevertheless at one 
in worshipping the oak and extracting their sacred fire from 
its wood. If we are to judge of the primitive religion of the 
European Aryans by comparing the religions of the different 
branches of the stock, the highest place in their pantheon roust 
certainly be assigned to the oak. The result, then, of our 
inquiry is to make it probable that, down to the time of the 
Roman Empire and the beginning of our era, the primitive 
worship of the Aryans was maintained nearly in its original 
form in the sacred grove at Nemi, as in the oak woods of 
Gaul, of Prussia, and of Scandinavia ; and that the King of 
the Wood lived and died as an incarnation of the supreme 
Aryan god, whose life was in the mistletoe or Golden 
Bough. 

' Oa the derivation of the names diada ferjtetHe strvan/ur, lU /ot’i 

Zeiis and Jove from a root meaning BeMfiSKf” ; Setvius on Virgil, Ge^g.ui. 
“shining,” “bright,” see Gk Curtins. 33»: " ennis nuercui Jn/i est cot)- 
CriVfi. P' 236 : VsniSek, seenUa." Zeus and Jupiter have com- 

Crierk-Laitin. Elymalis- Wdritriuck, monlr been regarded as sky gods, 
P- 353 ryy. On the relsiion of Jove beesuse Uieir names are etymologically 
to the oak, compare PUny, Hat. Hiit. connected with the Sanscrit word for 
xii, 3 ; “eriarum ^tnera numinitm sky. The reason seems insuflicienl. 
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We are at the end of our inquiry, but as often happens 
in the search after truth, if we have answered one question, 
we have raised many more ; if we have followed one track 
home, we have had to pass by others that opened off it and 
led, or seemed to lead, to far other goals than the' sacred 
grove at Nemi. Some of these path.s we have followed a 
little way ; others, if fortune should be kind, the writer and 
the reader may one day pursue together. For the present 
we have journeyed far enough together, and it is time to 
part. Yet before we do so, we may well ask ourselves 
whether there is not some more general conclusion, some 
lesson, if possible, of hope and encouragement, to be drawn 
from the melancholy record of human error and folly which 
has engaged our attention in these volumes. 

If then we consider, on the one hand, the essential 
similarity of man’s chief wants everywhere and at all 
times, and on the other hand, the wide difference between 
the means he has adopted to satisfy them in different 
ages, we shall perhaps be disposed to conclude that the 
movement of the higher thought, so far as we can trace 
it, has on the whole been from magic through religion to 
science. In magic man depends on his own strength to 
meet the difficulties and dangers that beset him on 
every side. He believes in a certain established order of 
nature on which he can surely count, and which he can 
manipulate for his own ends. When he discovers his 
mistake ; when he recognises sadly that both the order of 
nature which he had assumed and the control which he 
had believed himself to exercise over it were purely ima- 
ginary, he ceases to rely on his own intelligence and his 
own unaided efforts, and throws himself humbly on the 
mercy of certain great invisible beings behind the veil of 
nature, to whom be now ascribes all those far-reaching 
powers which he once arrogated to himself. Thu.s in the 
acuter minds magic is gradually superseded by religion, 
which explains the succession of natural phenomena as 
regulated by the will, the passion, or the caprice of 
spiritual beings like man in kind, though vastly superior 
to him in power. 

But as time ' goes on this explanation in its turn 
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proves to be unsatisfactory. For it assumes that the 
succession of natural events is not determined b)’ im- 
mutable laws, but is to some extent variable and irregular, 
and this assumption is not borne out by closer observa- 
tion. On the contrary, the more we scrutinise that 
8UCCes.sion the more we arc struck by the rigid uniformity, 
the punctual precision with which, wherever we can follow 
them, the operations of nature are carried on. Every 
great advance in knowledge has extended the sphere of 
order and correspondingly restricted the sphere of apparent 
disorder in the world, till now we are ready to anticipate that 
even in regions where chance and confusion appear still to 
reign, a fuller knowledge would everywhere reduce the 
seeming chaos to cosmos. Thus the keener minds, still 
pressing forward to a deeper solution of the mysteries of the 
universe, come to reject the religious theory of nature as in- 
adequate, and to revert in a measure to the older standpoint 
of magic by postulating explicitly, what in magic had only 
been implicitly assumed, to wit, an inflexible r^ularity in the 
order of natural events, which, if carefully observed, enables 
us to foresee their course with certainty and to act accordingly. 
In short, religion, regarded as an explanation of nature, is 
displaced by science. 

But while science has this much in common with 
magic that both rest on a faith in order as the underlying 
principle of all things, readers of this work will hardly 
need to be reminded that the order presupposed by 
magic differs widely from that which forms the basis of 
science. The difference flows naturally from the different 
modes in which the two orders have been reached. For 
whereas the order on which magic reckons is merely an 
extension, by false analogy, of the order in which ideas 
present themselves to our minds, the order laid down by 
science is derived from patient and exact ob.servation of the 
phenomena themselves. The abundance, the solidity, and 
the splendour of the results already achieved by science are 
well fitted to inspire us with a cheerful confidence in the 
soundness of its method. Here at last, after groping about 
in the dark for countless ages, man has hit upon a clue to 
the labyrinth, a golden key that opens many locks in the 
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trea.sury pf nature. It is probably _not too much to saj' that 
the hope of prioress — moral and intellectual as well as 
material — in the future is bound up with the fortunes of 
science, and that every obstacle placed in the way of scientific 
discovery is a wrong to humanity. 

Yet the history of thought should warn us against 
concluding that because the scientific theory of the world 
is the best that has yet been formulated, it is necessarily 
complete and final. Wc must remember that at bottom 
the generalisations of science or, in common parlance, 
the laws of nature are merely hypotheses devised to 
explain that ever -shifting phantasmagoria of thought 
which we dignify with the high-sounding names of the 
world and the universe. In the last analysis magic, 
religion, and science are nothing but theories of thought ; 
and as science has supplanted its predecessors, so it may 
hereafter be itself superseded by some more perfect hypo- 
thesis, perhaps by some totally different way of looking at 
the phenomena — of registering the shadows on the screen^ — 
ofj which we in this generation can form no idea. The 
advance of knowledge is an infinite progression towards a 
goal that for ever recedes. We need not murmur at the 
endless pursuit : — 

“ FaHi non fos/e a viver come bruti 
Ha fter segttir virMe e conoscensa." 

Great things will come of that pursuit, though we may not 
enjoy them. Brighter stars will rise on some voyager of 
the future — some great Ulysses of the realms of thought — 
than shine on us. The dreams of magic may one day be 
the waking realities of science. But a dark shadow lies 
athwart the far end of this fair prospect. For however vast 
the increase of knowledge and of power which the future 
may have in store for man, he can scarcely hope to stay 
the sweep of those great forces which seem to be making 
silently but relentlessly for the destruction of all this starry 
universe in which our earth swims as a speck or mote. In 
the ages to come man may be able to predict, perhaps even 
to control, the wayward courses of the winds and cloud.s, 
but hardly will his puny hands have strength to speed 
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afresh our slackening planet in its orbit or rekindle the 
dying fire of the sun. Yet the philosopher who trembles at 
the idea of such distant catastrophes may console himself 
by reflecting that these gloomy apprehensions, like the 
earth and the sun themselves, are only part.s of that un- 
substantial world which thought has conjured up out of the 
void, and that the phantoms which the subtle cnchantrcs.s 
has evoked to-day she may ban to-roorrow. They too, like 
so much that to common eyes seems solid, may melt into 
air, into thin air. 

Without dipping .so far into the future, we may illustrate 
the course which thought ha.s hitherto run by likening it to 
a web woven of three difierent threads — the black thread of 
magic, the red thread of religion, and the white thread of 
science, if under science we may include those simple truth.s, 
drawn from observation of nature, of which men in all 
ages have possessed a store. Could we then survey the 
web of thought from the beginning, we should probably 
perceive it to be at first a chequer of black and white, a 
patchwork of true and false notions, hardly tinged as yet by 
the red thread of religion. But carry your eye further 
along the fabric and you will remark that, while the black 
and white chequer still runs through It, there rests on the 
middle portion of the web, where religion has entered most 
deeply into its texture, a dark crimson stain, which shades 
off insensibly Into a lighter tint as the white thread of 
science is woven more and more into the tissue. To a web 
thus chequered and stained, thus shot with threads of 
diverse hues, but gradually changing colour the farther it is 
unrolled, the state of modern thought, with ail its divergent 
aims and conflicting tendencies, may be compared. Will 
the great movement which for centuries has been slowly 
altering the complexion of thought be continued in the near 
future? or will a reaction set in which may arrest progress 
and even undo much that has been done? To keep up 
our parable, what will be the colour of the web which the 
Fates arc now weaving on the humming loom of time? will 
it be white or red ? Wc cannot tell.- A faint glimmering 
light illumines the backward portion of the web. Clouds 
and thick darkness hide the other end. 
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If turning from the unrest of the present and the 
uncertainties of the future we revisit once more in imagina- 
tion the scene from which we set out on our long pilgrimage, 
we shall find the Lake of Nemi but little changed from 
what it was in the days when Diana saw her fair face 
reflected in its still waters. The temple of the sylvan 
goddess indeed has disappeared, and the King of the Wood 
no longer stands sentinel over the Golden Bough. But 
Nemi’s woods are still green, and at evening, while the 
sunset fades in the glowing west, you may hear the church- 
belLs of Albano, and perhaps, if the air be still, of Rome 
itself, ringing the Angelus. Sweet and solemn they chime 
cut from the distant city and die lingeringly away across 
the wide Campagnan marshes. Le rot est viort, vive le roi ! 



NOTE A 


SF.CLUSION FROM SUM AND EARTH 

In the text I have shown that sacred kings and girls at puberty 
have sometimes been forbidden to see the sun and to set foot on 
the ground) and I have attempted to explain these prohibitions by 
the supposed need of isolating such persons from society and from 
the world, to which the powerful and dangerous influences with 
which they are charged might do a serious if not irreparable 
mischief. These rules, however, do not hold exclusively of the 
persons mentioned in the text, but aie applicable in certain circum- 
stances to other sacred or tabooed persons and things. Whatever, 
in fact, is permeated by the mysterious virtue of taboo may need to 
be isolated from earth and heaven. For example,- women after 
childbirth and thSir offspring are more or less tabooed all the 
world over ; lienee in Corea the rays of the son are rigidly excluded 
from both mother and child fov a period of twenty-one or a 
hundred days, according to their ranl^ after the birth has taken 
pl.ice.* Among some of the tribes on the north-west coast of New 
Guinea a woman may not leave the house for months after child- 
birth. W'hen she does go ou^ she must cover her head with a 
hood or mat ; for if the sun were to shine upon her, it is thought 
that one of her male relations would die.* Again, mourners are 
everywhere taboo; accordingly in mourning the Ainos wear 
peculiar caps in order that the sun may not shine u;>on their 
heads.* During a solemn fast of three days the Indians of Costa 
Kica eat no salt, speak as litile as possible, light no fires, and stay 
strictly indoors, or if they go out during the day they carefully 
cover themselves from the light of the sun, believing that exposure 

' Mr*. Bishop, Kertii aiulker Neigh- Ti/dschrift votr Iniisthe Taai- Land- 
io//« (London, 1898), ii. 248. en I'Meuknnde, xxxi. (1886), p. 

“ J. L. van Hassell, “Eenigc Aaii- 587. 

Uekeningeii aangaamlc dc Uiwomis \.^:isC\B.n,DU VblktrdesMlichtn 
der N. Wcslkusi van Nieuw Guinea," Asicn, v. 366. 
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to the sun's rays would lum them black.‘ On Yule Night it has 
been customary in parts Sweden from time immemorial to go on 
pilgrimage, whereby people leant many secret things and know 
what is to happeit in the coming year. As a preparation for this 
pilgrimage, “some secrete themselves for three days previously in 
a dark cellar, so as to be shut out altogether from the light of 
heaven. Others retire at an early hour of the preceding morning 
to some out-of-the-way place, such as a bay-loft, where they bury 
themselves in the hay, that they may neither see nor hear any 
living creature ; and here they remain, in silence and fasting, until 
after sundown; whilst there are those who think it sufRcient if they 
rigidly abstain from food on the day before commencing their 
wanderings. During this period of probation a man ought not to 
see fire, but should this have happened, he must strike a light with 
flint and steel, whereby the evil that would otherwise have ensued 
will be obviated.”* During the sixteen days that a Pima Indian is 
undergoing purification for killing an Apache he may not see a 
blazing fire.® 

Again, newly bom in&nts are strongly taboo ; accordingly in 
Loango they are not allowed to touch the earth. ^ Warriors, 
also, on the war-path are strictly taboo; hence some Indians 
may not sit on the bare ground the whole time they are out 
on a warlike expedition.® In Laos the hunting of elephants 
gives rise to many taboos ; one of them is that the chief hunter 
may not touch the earth with his foot. Accordingly, when he 
alights from his elephant, the others spread a carpet of leaves for 
him to step upon.® German superstition recomliended that when 
witches were led to the block or to the fire, they should not be 
allowed to touch the bare earth, and^ reason suggested for the 
rule was that if they touched the earfii they might make themselves 
invisible and escape. The sagacious author of “The striped- 
petticoat Philosophy ” ridicules this idea as silly talk ; not a single 
instance, he assures us, can he produced of a witch who escaped 
in this fashion. “I have myself,” says he, “in my youth seen 
divers itches burned, some at Arnstadt, some at Ilmenau, some 
at Schwenda, a noble village between Arnstadt and Ilmenau, and 
some of them were pardoned and beheaded before being burned. 
They were laid on the earth in the place of execution and 


* W. M. (liibb, Indinn Tribes and 
iMgucgcs of Costa Kita (read before 
the American Philosophic Sociei)', 
20Ch August tS7S>, p. 510. 

* L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in S-meden, 
p. J94. 

* VioxizsoXs., Native Rates of the Paci- 
fit States, i. 553. See abc^, vol. i. 
P' 337. 


'* Pechael.Lobsche, “ IndiacretesAUS 
Loongo," Zeitsekrift far Ethnolegie. 
X. (1878). 39 r?. 

® J. Adair, History of the American 
Imlians, p. 382 ; Narrathv of the 
Caftioity and Adoentures of John 
Tanner, p, 123. 

• E. Aymonier, Nates sur te Laos, 

p. 26. 
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beheaded like any other poor sinner; whereas if they could have 
escaped by touching the earth, not one of them would have failed 
to do so.” ^ The most sacred object of the Arunta tribe in Central 
Australia is a pole about twenty feet high, which is completely 
smeared with human blood and set up on the ground where the 
final initiatory ceremonies are performed. A young gum-tree is 
chosen to form the pole, and it must be cut down and transported 
in such a way that it does not touch the earth till it is erected in 
its place on the holy ground.* The holy ark of some North 
American Indians was deemed “so sacred and dangerous to be 
touched,” that no one, except the war chief and his attendant, would 
touch it, “ under the penalty of incurring great evil. Nor would 
the most inveterate enemy touch it in the woods for the very same 
reason.” In carrying it against the enemy they never placed it on 
tbe,ground, but rested it on stones or logs.* At Sipi, near Simla, in 
Northern India, an annual fair is held, at which the people dance 
round a sacred object consisting of a square box with a domed top, 
which exiiibits on three sides the bead and shoulders of a female 
figure, while to the fourth side a black yak's tail is fastened. This 
sacred object is brought to Sipi from a place sixty miles off ; it 
may not be set down on the ground during the. journey, but is 
carried by relays of men without stopping anywhere on the way.* 
The sacred clam-shell of the Elk clan is kept in a holy bag, 
which is never allowed to touch the earth.* In Scotland, when 
water was carried from s.acred wells to sick pa>ple, the water-vessel 
might not touch the ground,® In some parts of Aberdeenshire, the 
last bit of standing com (which, as we have seen, is very sacred) is 
not suffered to touch the ground ; but as it is cut, it is placed on 
the lap of the “gueedman.”* Sacred food may not, in certain 
circumstances, be brought into contact with the earth. We have 
seen that among some Victorian tribes this rule held with regard 
to the fat of the emu.® The Roumanians of Transylvania believe 
that “every fresh-baked loaf of wheaten bread is sacred, and 
should a piece inadvertently fail to the ground, it is hastily 
picked up, carefully wiped and kissed, and if soiled, thrown 
into the fire — partly as an offering to the dead, and partly 
because it were a heavy sin to throw away or tread upon any 

‘ DU gcUi-kj^lte kuikiu/ihihiel^ii J. Owen Dor$cy, “Omalia Sociology,’’ 
(Chemnlli, 1759), p. 586 ThinHitperlcf Ihe Hurteuof Ethnole^ 

* Spencer and CiUen, Nalhie Tribts (Washington, 1884), p. 226. 

Ctntrat Australia, pp. 364, 629. • C. K. Cordon Cumming, /» Me 

* J. Adair, lliUvry of the American Hebrides (London, 1883), p. 21 1. 

Indiatu, p. 162 a/, ’ W. Gregor, “Quclques coulumes 

* H. Eabington Smith, in Folk-hrc, <lu Nord-esr du Comt^ d’Aberdeen,” 

V. (1894], p. 340. Revue des Tradifitms pepulairu, iii. 

‘ E. James, Expedition from Tills- (1888), p. 4850- 
burgh ta the Rocky Mountains, >L 47 ; * Alioee, p. 203. 
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particle of it” ^ At certain festivals in South-Eastern Borneo 
the food which is consumed in the common house may not 
touch the ground ; hence, a little before the festivals take place, 
foot-bridges made of thin poles arc constructed from the private 
dwellings to the common house.* ^Vhen Hall was living with 
the Esquimaux and grew tired of eating walrus, one of the women 
brought the head and neck of a reindeer for him to eat. This 
venison had to be completely wrapt up before it was brought into 
the house, and once in the house it could only be placed on the plat 
form which served as a bed. “To have placed it on the floor or 
on the platform behind the flre-lamp, among the walrus, musk-ox, 
and polar-bear meat which occupy a goodly portion of both of these 
places, would have horrified the whole town, as, accorebng to the 
actual belief of the Innuits, not another walrus could be secured 
this year, and there would ever be trouble in capturing any more.” * 
But in this last case the real scruple appears to have been felt not 
so much at placing the venison on the groujid as at bringing it 
into contact with walrus-meat.* 

Sometimes magical implements and remedies are supposed to 
lose their virtue by contact with the ground. Thus in the Boulia 
district of Queensland the magical bone, which the sorcerer 
points at his victim as a means of killing him, is never by any 
chance allowed to touch the earth.® Some people in antiquity 
believed that a ^voman in hard labour would be delivered if a 
spear, which bad been wrenched from a man’s body without 
touching the ground, were thrown over the roof of the house where 
the expectant mother lay. According to certain ancient writers, 
arrows which had been extracted from bodies without coming into 
contact with the earth and laid under a sleeper's body, acted as a 
love-charm.® Pliny mentions several medicinal plants which, if 
they were to retain their healing virtue, ought not to be allowed to 
touch the earth.’ The curious medical treatise of Marcellus 
abounds with prescriptions of this sort Thus he tells us that the 
white stones found in the stomachs of young swallows assuage the 
most persistent headache, if they be held in the hand or tied to 
the head, always provided that their virtue be not impaired by 
contact with the ground.® Another of his remedies for the same 
malady is a wreath of fleabane placed on the head, but it must not 

' E. Gerard, The l^nd tejvad the 1879), p. 1 10 nj. 

FereU, ii. 7. * See alxive, vd. 11. p. 336. 

r F. Grabowsky, “ Dcr Distrikt ® W. E. Itoih, ElkHo/egifa! Stadies 
Dusson Timor in SUdost-Boraeo und among the North-Wesi-Ctnlral Queens- 
seine Bewohner,” Das Ases/and, 1884, land Aiarigines, p. 156, | 265. 

No, 24, p. 470. • Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxviii. 33 sq. 

• Narrative 0/ the Second Arctic Ex- ’ Nat. Hist. xxiv. 12 and 68, xxv. 

pedilien made by Charles F. //<///, edited 171. 

by Prof. J, E. Nouise (Washington, ® Marcellos, De maliraiHctilis, i, 68. 
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touch the earth.* On the same condition a decoction of the 
root of elecampane in wine kills wonns; a fern, found growing 
on a tree, relieves the stomach-ache ; and the pastern-bone of a 
bare is an infallible remedy for colic, provided, first, that it be 
found in the dung of a wolf, second, that it docs not touch the 
ground, and third, that it is not touched by a woman.* Another 
cure for colic is effected by certain hocus-pocus with a scrap of 
wool from the forehead of a first-born lamt^ if only the lamb, instead 
of being allowed to fall to the ground, has been caught by Iiaitd 
as it dropped from its dam.* In the olden time, before a 
Lithuanian or Prussian farmer went forth to plough for the first 
time in spring, he called in a wizard to perform a certain ceremony 
for the good of the crops. The sage seized a mug of beer with his 
teeth, quaffed the liquor, and then tossed the mug over his head. 
This signified tliat the corn that year should grow taller than a 
man. But the mug might not fall to the ground) it had to be 
caught by somebody stationed at the wizard’s back, for if it fell to 
the ground the consequence naturally would be that the corn also 
would be laid low on the earth.* 

* Marcellus, D<; medicamenlis, i. 76. * Praetorius, Iklidae Pntsskae 

xxviii. 2S and 71, xxix. 35. (Berlin, 1871), p. 54. 

* Hid. sxix. 51, 
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^cosia, on Peruvian Mother of the 
Maize, ii. 193 ; on Mexican sacra- 
mcnls, 338 

Kd.ir, feast of Purim held in month of. 

iii. tS 4 . > 73 . >76. 177. «89 
\donis, ii. 115 ; rites of, 116; 

gitnlens of, 1 1 9 ; identified with 

Linus, 253 ; as a pig, 30.* s./. 

and Aphrodite, prubabi)’ repre- 
sented by a living couple, iii. 166 
Adoption, form of, i- 21 sg. 

Adultery, inllucnce of wife's, on hus- 
band, i. 29 ; supposed effect of, upon 
the crops, ii. an sg. 

Aeson and Medea, ii. 355 

Afterbirth in sympathetic magic. L 53 sgg. 

Alllnus, ii. 224 

Ainos, their worship niid sacrifice of the 
boar, ii. 374 
Aibigenses, i. 149 

"Ali-healei." name of the mistletoe in 
the Celtic languages, iii. 343 
limaiikloxi, anccstml spirits of Tlulus in 
form of snakes, iii. 41Q »ctf 
Amenophis IV.. his revolution in religion 
of E^t. ii. 149 ig. 

Ammon, ram saurificed at fesuval of, ii. 
368 xg. 

Anoitis, a Persinn goddess, identified with 
Ishur or Astarte. iii. 131, i 6 otgg. 
Aiicuton, first-fruits offered to spirits of. 
il. 460, 464. 463, 464 jgg. ■. souls of. 
anmully revisit their old homes, iii. 
. 83, B5.B9 

Aoemane, the red, the hlood of .Adonis, 
if. itfi tg. 

Angel-man, beheading thu. iii. 299 .</. 
Animal, killing the divine, ii. 366 igg. : 

two types of the custom, 437 
Animals, in mapc. i. 41-43: hi min- 
charms, toi xgg. ; not called 1^- 
their proper names, 454 igg. ; sub- 
Kituted for human victims, ii- 38 ne/e 
c.rfiS: imagcssacrificcdinstendof,344 


mtei eaten as a means of acquiring 
their qualities, 353 sgg. ; regarded 
by savages as like men. 387 sgg. ; act 
OD piinci{de 3 of blood frad, 389 sgg . ; 
propitiation of slaughtered. 396 sgg . ; 
souls of dead lodged in certain, 430 
sgg. ; two types of worship of, 436 
sg. ; processions with, 446 sgg. ; trans- 
Ceienoe of evil (disease, misfoitune. 
etc.) to, iu. 13 sgg., 23 sgg. ; as scape- 
goats, 101 sgg.. Ill sg. ; burnt in the 
midsuinmer fires, 323 sgg. 

Animism of Buddhists, L 1 70 sg. 
Anointing weapon that inflict^ wound. 
«- S7r?- 

AotnntiDg as means of imparting vari- 
ous qualities, u. 364 sg. 

Antbesteiia, Athenian (^val. iii. 88 
Ants, stinging vith, as purificatory cere- 
mony, L 301 ; iii. 215 sgg. 

Apepi, Egyptian fiend, t ifi sg. 

Aperture, passing through narrow, as 
I cure br siclcncss. etc., iii, 394 sgg. 

I Apis, sacred Egyptian bull, ii. 154, 3r2 
> sg.\ iii. ira 

ApoUo Diradiotes. priestess of, i. 133 sg. 
.Apollo, image of, imparts strength, i, 
t3« sg. 

— buried at Delphi, iu 3 
l.ocust, ii. 427 sg. 

■ Mildew, U. 

— Mouse, it. 

— Wolfish, ii. 428 sg. 

.Aricia, siluatiou of, i. a ; priest of, a 
sg., 4. 33 asgg.. iii. 201: many Manli 
at, i. 6 , ii. 343 sg. : priest of, personi- 
fied the oak-spirit, iii. 450 
.Aricinn grove, u 230 rg. ; horses excluded 
from, ii. 313 

Arnica, the'mountain. at midsummer, iii. 
33 * 

Artemis Perasia. in. 311 

Arval Brothers, i. 187, iii. 123 

.Aryans, not know'll to have bad totem- 
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ism, ii. 393 ; worshipped Ihe oak, lit. 
346 S'/. 

Ashes of certain plants and animals, in- 
oculation with, ii, 361 Iff. 

Ash-tree, children passed Ihrou^ cleft 
ash -tree for nipiizre and rickets, iii, 
394 W- 

Asburbanapal. iii. 167 ss/. 

Ash Wednesday, il 71, 75. 77. 79. 80. 
81 

Ass, children passed tinder, ns n cure 
for whoepinfi-cou^. iii 405. »ot< 5 
Aihamns, Kin;, and his childrco. ii. 34 
It- 

Athenian sacrifiee 10 sensens and sun, i. 
1 14 

Athens, custom of human scapegoats at, 
iii. t35 sf. 

Altis, ii. 3 to s/ij. ; festival of. 131 sy. : 
relnlion to Lityerses. 350 jf . ; as pig, 
304 

aod Cybeic, probably re{wesenied 

by a living couple, iii. j66 
Atys, son of Croesus, U. 135 
Australia, bepnnings of religion in, i 7a 
stssie 

Australian aborigines, backward stale of, 
i, 71 

Aztec sacraments, ii, 337 sqf. 

Baal, children sacrificed to, ii. 39^. i 
human sacrilices to Baal at Rbodes, 55 
Baba, the, name of last sheaf in Slavonic 
countries, ii. 179^9. ; at threshing, 183 
Babylonian festival of Sacaea, ii. 24 sy. ; 

dread of demons, iii. 56 
Bacchanals chew ivy. i 135 
Bacon quoted, i. 57 

Badi. name of human scapegoat in ICu- 
maon, iii. 104 jy. 

Balder, the Norse god. his myth, iii 336 
ry. ; camomile sacred to, 340 ; bts 
death formerly acted annually, 345 ; an 
oak-spirit, 346 ryy. ; his life in the 
mistletoe, 349 446 syy. 

Bnider's balefires, name of midsuninter 
fires in Sweden, iii. 344 
Banished ^ince, charm to restore, i. 40 
Bambbas, iii. 191 ayy. 

Bnfley-molher, ii. 173 
Bastian. Adolf, on pastoral saemmenu. 
ii 438 ; on initiatory riles in iheregion 
of the Congo, iii. 437 
Bathing as nun-charm, i. 96 sy. 

Beans thrown about house at annual 
exorcism of evil s[Nrit in /apan. iii. 82 : 
at annual expulsion of ghosts in Rome. 
89 

Be:ir worsbippei and killed Ai^os, ii. 
374 ryy,; by Gilyaks, 3B0 : apolo- 

gies udered by hunters to dain, 397 

m- 


Bear dance, ii 381, 385 

festival of the Ainos, ii, 376 sgg. ; 

of the Gilyaks, 3S0 sgg . ; of the Goldi, 
386; of the Orolchis, 3S6 
— — society, initiation into the. among 
the Carrier Indians, iii. 438 
Bears not called by their proper names. 
>• 454. 455 

Beating humnn scapegoat, reason for. 111, 
136 sy. ; purification by means of 
beating, 139 ryy., 315 ;y..«i7 ry, 
Beavers, respeclof hunters for slaughtered, 
ii. 404 jyy. 

Belli • Pa.nro, initintory rites in West 
Africa, iii. 438 jy, 

Beltane fires in Scotland, iii. asp-afij 1 
in Irdand. 363 

— — cakes, iii. 361, 36a ry.. 364 
Berosus, on the Sacaea, ii. 34 
Bidaaari, story of, iii. 386 jyy. 

Binder of last sheaf roughly handled, ii. 
335 sy. 

Birch-lrec dressed in woman's clothes, i. 

301 

Bird, soul conceived as. i. 353 jyy. 

Birth, simulation of. i. 19-33 ; pretence 
of Dew, 307 : mock birth on barvesc- 
CeU. ii. 183 

Black animals in rain-charms, i, loi 
>yy. ; sheep, horse, 101 : goat, ox, 
pig, dog, 103 sg. 

Blec^Dg to eause rain, i. 86 ryy. 
Blindfold, reapers tluow their sickles 
blindfold at laststandiog com, ii. 179 ; 
men Blindfold kill cock, iii. 446, note 
4 i women blindfold shoot at skin of 
slain bear. 447 stoU 

Blindness, charms 10 produce, i. 40,'4r, 
43 

Blood, inspiratioo by drinking, 1. 133 
ryy. ; not eaten, 353 ; regarded as the 
life, it, royal blood not shed on 
ground. 334 sq. ; blood in general not 
allowed to fall on ground, 335 ryy. : 
of chiefs sacred) 35S ; of women 
feared, 360 ryy. : men may not see 
blood of women, 361 ry, 

feud, animals supposed to act on 
principles of, ii, 369 ryy. 
BoM.com-splriteeneeiv^as.lI. 3B4ryy.: 
the Yule or Christmas, 366 ryy. 

— and Typhon, ii. 310: ravages of 
wild boars in the fields, 31 1 

Boas. I'V.. on the personal totem. 111. 
419 ntte 3. 437 nott \ on initiation 
into the Ttokoala society, 434 ry. ; on 
the relation of secret societies to totem 
clans. 437 note 

Boba, last sheaf in Lithuania, ii, 180 
Bodio or fetish king on Grain Coast, i, 
346 

Boils, charm to produce, i. 40 ry. 
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Bone, drinking out of, L 34a ; drinlcing 
through a tube of, iil 313. aaj noft, 
aaS 

Bones of gnmc treated respectfully, it 
399, 404 17. , 406, 408. 409, 415 ; 

of lish tre.itctl respectfully, 410 sg.. 

413 : of nnimals not to be broken, 
416 : burnt in midsummer fires to 
drive ntvay dragons, iii. ady 

Bonfires, stt Fire-festivaJa 
Boniius Of Borimus, if. ass, 7 $a, aj8 
^onfAo/iin at Athens, ii. 394 iff. 
Brabmnn clcvaled to rank of g^, L 133 ; 
powers of, 143 r#. : twice bom, iil 
445 

Brain as seat of wisdom, II. 364 
Bre^ eaten sncmment^Iy by Astecs, il 
337 W- 

Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spartt, I 
ISO 

Bride, Midsummer, il. ta8 

Bridegroom of May, i. aaa 

Brooke. Kaj.th, i. 1 56 

Brothers. The Two, on Egyptian story, iil 

375 m- 

Browtr, G. , on sedusioit of girls at 
puberty in New Ireland, iii. 005 sgg. 
Brad's iH-d, i. aaj 
Bragsch, H., on Isis, il 146 
Buddhist animism, i. 170 sg. 

Bull, Dionysus ns, ii. 164 rg., 293 47. ; 

com-spirit conceived as, 277 S7. 
Bull-roarer, iii. 433 ry. 

Burial of tlie Carnival, ii. 71 S77., 78 syy. 
Bush-souls of Calabar negroes; iii. 410^7. 
Busiris, ii. 254 sf. 

Buti, the Creek festival of tirsl-fniiu, n. 
329 J77. 

Butterfly-soul i, 250 nett 1. 359, 264 
Buzzard, Cnlifonrian sacrifice of. it. 

Caesar on the human sacrifices of the 
Druids, iil 319 si/. 

Caffre, festival of the new fruits, il 323 
W- 

CafFfes, "women's speech" among. I 

414 

CaiUtack, name of last corn cut in some 
parts of Highlnnds. ii, lyd sqg.. tSy 
W- 

Caums 10 which each passer-by adds a 
ftonu, iii. 4 ry;, : offerings and prayers 
tit, ta ry, 

Cakes, Beltane, iil a6i, a6a zy.. sd4 ; 
King of Bean on Twelfth Night 
chosen liy means of a cake, 365 note 
Californian sacrifice of buzznrd. ii. 367 
Camomile, .at midsummer, iil 340 
Camphor, search for, i. 36 . 39 

Camphor language, i. 459 sg. 

Candlemns, i. 36, 333 ; new fire kintllud 
at, in Armenian church, iil 348 


Caramantiaii. mock execution of, ii. 75 
I?- 

Cnrib women, language of, 1, 430 

Ctwley, ibe name of last corn cut in 
Antrim, ii. 179 

Carline, n-ame given in Scotland to last 
corn cut. ii. 176 

Carnival, death and burial of. Ii. 71 
477. : the. a cootimiation of the Saiur- 
nalb, iil 143 sy. 

Carrier Indiau. seclusion of women 
among the, Ul. 337 177. ; totemism 
nntong ibe, 437 >77. 

Carthaginians sacri^ children, ii. 39 //. 

Carver. Capt^ J.. on initiatory rites 
among N. American Indians, ill 431 

Cat, in ram-making. I loa, 112 47. ; 
com-spirit conceived as. il 270 47. 

Caterpillars, mode of ridding gardens of. 

ii. 423, 436 

Cats btinit in the miibummer fires, iii. 
30447. 

Cattle, lafluenccd by trcu.spirils, ). 192 
477. ; killed without bloodshed, 357 
iq. ; sacred in Egypt, ii, 312 47. : iii. 
zii 47. ; driven through fire as puri- 
ficatioD. 239. 254, 269. 274, 275, 
aSz, 286, 290, 291. 305, 313 

Caul-fat, anointing with, Ii. 364 

Cedar, sacred, I 433, 191 477. 

Ctdis of Ganl. human sacrifices among 
the, in. 3x9 sq. 

Charms (or filing and hunting, i. 23477. 

Chastiqr, rule of, I 39 

ChatBiDbiiand's description of the Nat- 
chez harvest festival, ii. 468 477. 

Cbiefe, snpo-natural powers of, i. 138 ; 
sanctity of, 319 477. ; names of, not 
mentioned, 437. 438 477. ; succession 
to souls of. it 56 47. 

Childbed, deceiving ghost of woman 
who died in, ii. 345 47, ; soul of 
woman in. transferred to iron object, 

iii. 389 

Childbirth, seclusion of women at, i. 
325. 326 47. ; everything opened at, 
392 47. ; simulation of, as a charm, 
iil 213 ; sun not to shine on women 
after, 463 

Children, in magic, i. 37 : tabooed, 
366. 387: their nails net cut, 3711 
sacrifi^ among the Semites, ii. 38 
477. : by the Carthaginians. 39 47. ; 
among other peoples, ft 477. 

Chinese ceremony of the new fire, ill 
251 47. ; ceremony of wnlking over 
fire. 307 47. 

CMlomC or Chitombf. i. 236 ; put to 
death, il 8 

Christ, the mockery and crucifixion of, 
iii. 186 477. 
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Christ and Haman, iii. i88 igq. I 

Cinieoil, Mexican maise-god. Hi. 136 ! 

CircumcisiOD, seclusion of lads at, i. 397 | 
Cleft tree or stick, passing through, as ' 
mode of cure, in, 394 iff., 404 ; as I 
mode of shaking off spirits or ghosts, i 
398 m- 

Clodd, E. , on external soul. iii. 35* 
Clothes in sympathetic magic, i. 39 
Clover. four>Ienv«d. at n^suntmer, iii. 
339 ‘ 9 - 

Cobra>capcll.a, worship of in Fernando 
Po, li. 370 

Cock, eorn*spirli concaved as. ii. a66 
tff. ; killed on harvest-field, 368 
Codringlon, R, H., on mana, I. 65 ; 
quoted, 138 

Compilolia, a Roman limival, ii. 344, 
3 Sa 

Continence, practised warriors, i. 
338 ; practised for sake of crops, U. 
309 sgf. ; while turtles are coupling. 

311 

Conybeare, F. C.. on Philo Judaeus, U. 

3, nete 3 

Com, last com cut cooimns com-spirit 
mode into puppet, eallwt the Corn- 
mother, the Old Woman, etc., U. ryi 
sff, ; double personiScation of the. 
316 sjg. ; human victim identified 
with the, 346 ifj. : the new. eatoi 
sacramentally, 318 tjj. ; Natchez 
festival of the new com. 333 tgf. 

-mother. >1, 170 sgf. ; at harvest, 

171 477., l 3 o sf. ; represented 
human victim in Mexico, 355 
queen, ii. 180 

-spirit, personated 1^ human bong, 

U. 303 477. ; killed at rea|Mag or thresh- 
ing, 330 47, ; representatives of, thrown 
into urater, 331 1 represented 1^ reaper, 
binder, or thresher of last com, 331 
47,, 337, 249 47. ; a stranger, 231 
477. ; pretence of killhig personal re- 
presentatives of. 333 ‘V-, >49 47. r 
lurks in last com. 349 ; as anintal, 
361 477. ; as wolf or d<^, 363 477. ; 
as cock, sfi7 477. ; as h^ 369 47. : 
as cat, 370 4 f. : as goat, 371 477. ; os 
bull, cow, or ox. 377 477. ; as horse 
or mare, aSt 477. ; as quail, 383 ; as 
fox, 383 : as pig (boar or sow). 384 
477. ; eaten sncrametttally. 388. 302 ; 
why conceived in animal shape, 389 47. 

■ — -wolf, ii. 363 477. 

-woman at threshing, ii. 18a, 
S 34 •V- 

Cornel-iree, sacred, i. 169 
Carp chrt, i. 17 47. 

Coumgc acquired eating lion or 
leopard, ii. 35a 47., 356; bp eating 
brave man, 357 477. 


Cow, com-spirit conceived as, ii. 277 
W- 

Cows, sirred to Isis, ii. 313 

Creek festii-al of fiist-fruits, U. 339 477. 

Criminals, used os human victims, ii. 94 

477.. ss: ii*. 173 

Crocodiles, charms for, L 35 47. ; spared, 
H. 389 477. 

Ctonia, at Athens, ill 147 47. ; at 
Olympia, 146 47. ; in Rhodes, 149 47. 
Cronus, buried in Sicily, ii. a ; sncrifices 
his son. 39 ; the ISreck equivalent of 
Saturn, iii, 147, 148, ijo 
Crooke. W.. on marriage of persons to 
trees, i. 196. note a 

Crops, injured by illicit intercourse of 
sexes, ii. 311 477, ; human sacrifices 
for the, 938 477. 

Crossing li^s os a charm, i. 394 
Crow eaten for sake of longevity, ii. 355 
Cumont, Fr., on the Saturnalia, iii. 140 
Curses to bring good luck, i. 97 
Cushing, F. M., on Zuni sacrifice of the 
turtle, ii. 371 477, 

Cybele and Attis, ii. 131 

Eiaedala, a Boeocian festival, i. 225 47. , 
Ui. 338, note 1 

Diuri, his way of life, L 334 47, 

Dalhousie bmily,’ life of, bound up with 
Edgewen Tree, iii. 394 
Danae, story of, iii. sso 47. 

Dance of Oraon priest with women, i, 
311 ; of Zulu l^g, ii. 336, 328 ; of 
Naicher.'at harvest festival, 331 47.. 
334 i of the green com, 333 ; war, 
335 ; round man clad in bear-skin or 
wolf-skin, 397 : annual, of the Incas, 
iii. 7 S 

Dances, of women in absence of warriors, 
L 31 47. , 33 47., 465 : In make crops 
grow, 35, 36 47, ; for wind, lao; 
at bear-festivals, ii. 381. 385; at 
capture of crocodile, 393 ; round 
slain tiger, 395 ; of the Salii, iii, 
134 ; of amied men at tilling and 

sowing. 134 note ; at fire-feslivals, 
350. 35s, 958. 366. 371. 373, 381, 
283. 384, 285. 387, 386, 289, 390, 
391. 393. 297 
Ihincing lor talmoii, ii. 414 
Dangers of sanctity, I. 319 47. 

Dead, use of the, in magic, i. 41 ; In 
rain-ebarms, 9947. ; spirits of. become 
gods. 140 47. ; persons who liave been 
in conb-ict with, tabooed, 323 47., 467 ; 
names of, not mentioned, 431 477. : 
first-ihijls offered to spirits of, ii. 460, 

46a. 463. 464 m- 

- souls of, in trees, i. 178 477.: draw 
nw.iy souls of living, 263 47. ; feasted 
and swept out of house, 351 : klenlified 
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« itb falling suiis, ii. ai ; lodged 
in animals, 430 lyy, : aimuaU]' revisit 
their old homes, iii. 8^, 83-89 
Dead Sunday, ii. 71. 86 
Death at ebb-tide, i, 46 sq. : mirror 
covered at, 394 ; reasons for prefer- 
ring a violent, ii. 6 tqq. ; of the 
Ciiniival, 71 rt"/. : effigy of. embodi- 
ment of trce-8|)irit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion, 94 .ryy. 

——carrying out, i. aoS; ii. 71. 8a 
sqq. ; iii, lai ry., lay, 343 
I and resurrection, pretence of, at 
initiatory rites, iii. 4aa ryy. 

Deer and sea bvasu not brought into 
contact by I'3<|uimaux, ii. 336 
— respectfully treated by hunters, 
il. 406, Jfq. 

Demeter and Proserpine, ii. 168 spy.. 
2x6 ryy. ; meaning of name Detneter. 
169 sf, : as pigs, 399 ryy. 

Demeter, the Black or horse-headed, at 
Pbigalia, ii, 303 
Demon killed in effigy, ii. 349 
Demons abduct souls, i. 370x77.; oHer- 
ings to, 371 sfi/., 277: universally 
dreaded in India, iii. 51 jqq. ; in 
C^lon, 52 Sf. ; in Corea, 55 xy. ; in 
Ancient Babylon, 56 ; general ex- 
pulsions of, 60 sff. ; of disease sent 
avray in boats, 98 xyy. , 106 
De Roe|)stor£f, in changes in Nicobarese 
language, i, 429 sq. 

Devil bunged up in wood, m. 33 
Devil-dancers. i. 134 : iiL *6 
DcvQs, general expulsions of. iiL 60 xyy. ; 
periodic expulsions of, 76 xyy., 94 
sq., 106, 107 

Dew, supposed to be caused by moon. ii. 
158; rolling in, at midsummer, iii. 
297 

Dialis, I'lamen, i, 241 sq. 

Diana at Aricia, i. 230 

Nemorensis, i, 2, 4 sq. 

Dio Chrysostom on fame as a shadow, i. 
389 

Dionysus, marriage of. to Queen at 
Athens, i, 339 ; lomli of, at Delphi, ii. 
a ; hunmii sacrlfiee in rites of, 36 ; a 
tree -god, 160 sq. : vioieoi death of. 
s6i xy, ; resurrection of, 163: riles 
of, 163 sq. ; as Iiull, 164 sq., 393 sq. i 
as goal, 165 sq. , 391 xyy. 

Foxy, Ii. 437 

Discs, liunting, thrown into air at 
Ekiropean fire-fesiivais, iii. 343, 356, 
370, 371. 373 

^sease uansferred to things, nnimals, 
and persons, iii. 3, 13 sq., 15. 16. 30 
xyy. ; especially to trees and Inxshes, 
36 xyy, ; sent away in Ixxits. 97 .<qq., 
105 sq. •, cured by passing patient 


through a narrow aperture (cleft, tree, 
or stick, rifted rock, etc.), 349 ‘ff - 
401, 403 xyy. 

Dishes, efiect of c.ating out of sacred, i, 
31B ; used by Mikado broken, 235, 
318 ; used by mourners broken, 324 ; 
special di^(vessels) used t>y warriors, 

328 sq.. 330. 339: '>}' persons who 
have eaten liunuin fie^, 343 
Divine kings. I 333 aqq. 

. I men as scipegonis, 111. 112 xyy.i 

130 

Diviners, aitcieot, ate birds and beasts of 
omen. ii. 35$ 

Divining-rod. iii. 34a 
Divinity of kings, i. 137. 140 {ff- • 
Malay region. 141 sq. ; in India, 145 
Dinali. Hindoo reslii^ of lamps, iii. 

«3 

Dobritholler. on changes la language of 
Abipones. i. 439 
Dodola, i. 93 

Dodona. sacred oak at, iii. 346 
Dog, cai>-s{Hril conceived as, ii. 363x7.; 
IroqiKHS sacrifice of the White, iii. 73. 
xo8 Sf. 

Dogs as senp^ioats, iii. io3 
Di^s flesh eaten by warriors, ii. 35s sq. 
Door, venison and ftsh not brought in 
by, iL 408, 4ts 

Dorian kings Hal^ to be deposed every 
right yearn, ii. 1 8 xy. 

Doable persocificatioa of the com, ii. 
2x8 sy. 

Dr^ons at midsummer, iii. 267 
Dramas, sacred, as ntagical rites. iiL 
164x7. 

Dreams, savage belief in, i. 355 sq. ; 
subject of. propounded as riddle in 
time of sickness, ih. 68 lufe : Iroquois 
festival of. ax beginning of new years, 
73 xy. 

Drenching pet^le with water ns ram- 
charm, it 131 xyy. 

Urinking throu^ lube, i. 331. 343; 
through a lube of bone, iiL 213, asi 
MfU, 328 

Driver, S. R.. on the Cana.mile$. iL 43. 

ssdt I 

Drought and dearth attributed to kings, 
i. 1 37 xyy. 

Druids worship oak, i. 166 ; their human 
sacrifices, iii. 320 : their reverence for 
the mistletoe, 327. 343 : 
liiirly years. 3I7. 3**' 

Duk-duk society in Nevr Britain, iii. 
440 xy. 

Dummies put up to divert attention of 
ghosts or demons, ii. 344 >n- 
Du Pmis. his description of the new 
corn festival of the Nalchei. ii. 33a 
xyy. 
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Eabsni, n Babylonian hero. Ui 177 tf. 
E^les, charms for, i. 37, 41 

Goddess, human sacrifices to. 
among the Khonds, ii 341 1^., 345 
Earth, purified with pig's blood after 
illicit intercourse of sexes, ii. ai3 >?. : 
witches and others not allowed to 
touch the bare, iii. 464. Str alia 
Ground 

Easier eggs, iii. 133. 356. 357 
■ I Eve, new Are kindled on. iii. 345 
tqq. 

— Arcs, iii 343 sqq . , 3 m W' 

■ Man, burning the, iii. 337 tq. 
Eastertide, beating people at, iii. 133 
Eating and drinking, precautions t^en 
at, i. 309 tqq. 

— out of sacred di^cs, effect of. i. 
318 

the god, ii. 318 tqq. ; animab to 

get their qualities, ii. 353 iqq. ; men 
to get their qualities. 357 tqq. 

Eclipse of suit, i. 115 ; of moon. ib. 
Bdgewell Tree, the, ih. 394 
Effigies used to deceive ghosts and 
demons, ii. 345 sqq. ; burnt in mid- 
summer bonAres. iiL 399 viq . ; mean- 
ing of the custom, 314 J17. 

Egeria, i. s 

Egyptian magic, i tc sqq. . 64, 66 sq. ; 
sun-charm, 16 rf.-^ings deified, 161 ; 
kings, their rules of life, 341 ; con- 
ception of soul. 349 sq. ; magicians 
conjured by names of gods, 445 sq. ; 
gods, death of, ii. 3 sg. ; moDimies of. 
3 : religion, development of, 148 sq. ; 
saaiAce of ram of Ammon, 368 sq. 
Eireiiotu. i. tgo 

Elephant hunters, rules observed i. 
38, 39 ; propitiated by hunters, ii. 
400 sq. 

Eleusinian priests, ibrir names not men- 
tioned, i. 440 sq. 

Elipandus of 'ToMo, i. 149 
Emetic ns remedy for rin, iii. 131 
Enigmas, stt Riddles 
Epidemics sent away in boats, iii. 97 
tqil- \ expelled by force, 61 sqq. 
Equinox, Olympian sacriAce to Cronus at 
vernal, ill. 148 

Erigone, ii.453 <?.: Arst-fruiis of vintage 
offered to, 469 
Erman, A., quoted, i. 67 
Ermann, Ad., on Egyptian religion, il 
148 natt 

Errol's oak, iii 44S sq. 

Eseber. the book of. its origin and date, 
iii. 153 : acted as a pby at Purim, 
‘87 

and Vashti, iii. 158. 1844^. 

Ihc Babylonian Isfatar or Astarte. ii. 

Esther, fast of, iii. 176 sq. 


Euhemerism atid its rival, su^csied re- 
conciliation of, iii. 163 
Evil spirits, fear of, i. 461 sq. 

Evil, transference of, iii, 1 sqq. ; to inani- 
mate things, 2 sqq. •, to animals, 13 
sqq. ; to men, 16 sqq. ; European 
examples of the custom, 30 sqq. 

Evils, general expulsiqns of. iii. 39 sqq. 
Ex|utsion of evils, iii, 39 sqq. ; direct or 
immediate, iii. 60 sqq. ; of devils, 60 
sqq. : periodic, 70 sqq. 

External soul in Hindoo stories, iii, 333 
sqq. ; in Greek stories, 336 sqq. ; in 
Italian uories, 3B0 sqq. ; in Slavonic 
stories. 363 sq. ; in German stories, 
364 sqq. ; in Norse stories, 368 sq. ; 
in Celtic stories, 3694^. ; in stories of 
non-Aryan peoples, 373 sq. ; in folk- 
custom. 369 sqq. 

Eyes of chiefs eaten, ii. 360 sq. 

face veiled, i. 312 sq. 

Fast of Esther, iii. 176 sq. 

Father-in-law's name uot mentioned, i. 
413 sqq. 

Fatigue thrown away with stick or stone, 
iii- 3 sqq. 

Pent-seed at midsummer, iii. 341 sq. ; 
discovers treasures, 431 sqq. ; blooms 
at Midsummer and Christmas, ib. ; an 
emanadon of the sou's fire, 433 sq. 
Feronta, an Italian goddess, iii. 311 
Fetish kings in Aftica, i. 345 sq. ; fetish 
or taboo nyahs in Timor, 346 sq. 
Fever, cures for. iii. so, as sq.. 34, 36, 
a? sq.. 30, 31 

" Fields of secret tillage, ” ii. 333 sq. 

'• Reld-speech , " i. 460 sq. 

Fig-tree of Romulus, sacred, i. 169 
Fire, kept up during absence of hunters 
and warriors, i. a8, 31 : use of, for- 
ludden. 39 ; perpetual, 168 sq. ; canied 
at head of army. 305 ; prohibition to 
see. 337 : children made to pass 
Ihrou^, ii. 40 sqq. \ girts at puberty 
not allowed to sec, iii. 210 ; women at 
menstruation not allowed to see, 334 ; 
fertilising influence ascribed to. 303 ; 
w.alking through or over, 306. 307 
sqq. : set also Leaping ; pcrpciuni, of 
oakwood at Komove, 348 ; conceived 
liy iavkgei to be stowed away in trees. 
436; prohibition to see, 464 

-hearer, i. 303 

feslivni of, ai Ariclo, L 5 
■ — -festivals in Europe, iii. 337 sqq. ■, 
on the first ftunday in Lent, 338-344 : 
at Easter, 243 sq., 333-359; on the 
first of May{ Beltane), 339-366: at Mid- 
summer, 366-393, 397-300 : at Hal- 
lowe'en, 393-397 : in India and China. 
3<>5'307 
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Fire, King of, i. 164 /jy. 

new, mndc by friction of sticks, U. 

3«6, 331.333.465,470; iii.249, as®. 

351, 352 ig., 260, 37s, 275, 376. 377, 
301 sgg. ; by .a metal niirror, 349, 
351, 353, nate i ; by a fiint, 349; 
Natchez festival of New Fire. ii. 469 
igg. ; kindled on Easter Eve in the 
Catholic and Creek churches, iii. 345 
igg. \ at Candlemas In the Armenian 
church. 348; annually kindled in Pani, 
349 ; in Mexico, among Iroquois. 

ii. I among Esquimaux, 349 tg. ; in 
Wndni, 350 ; nmong the Swahalis and 
other African peoples, ii. ; among the 
Nngas. agt ; In Kumia, ii. ; in China. 
351 sg. ; at Komc, 352; in Ireland, 
353 : near hfoscow, 253 ; brought to 
I/cmnos, 253 

- sacred, kindled by friction of oak 
and olive wood, iii. 171. no/e 4 
.spirit annunlly expelled by Shans. 

iii. 81 

-slicks c.alled " busbondand wife." 

ii. 326 

" t'ireless and Homeless," Indian story 
of, ii. 420 

Fires, passing between two. as purifica- 
tion, i. 308 

Firstborn, sacrifice of the. ii. 43 sqg. , 51 
sg. 

First-fruits offered to goddess of agricul- 
ture, ii. 323 sgg. ; Pondo festival of, 
327 ; Creek festival of, 329 sgg. : sacri- 
fice of, 337 ; offerings of. 459 /gg. : 
festival of. in Tonga, 466 sgg. 
Firstlings, consecration of, ii. 44 sgg. 
Fish, treated respectfully by people wbo 
cat them, ii. 410 sgg. ; preacher to, 
411 

Fishermen may not pronounce certain 
names at sea, i. 452 sgg. . 460 
Fishing charms, i, 33 sgg. 

Flamen Dialis, rules of life of, i. 241 sg. 
Virbialis, i. 6 

Flax, charms to make flax grow tall, i. 
35, 36 sg.-, iii. 371, 373, 375. 378, 
*79 

-mother, ii. 170 
Fleece, the Golden, ii. 34 sg. 

Fletcher, Miss Alice C.. un the personal 
totem. 111. 419, note 5 
Food, certain kinds of, tabooeil, i. 391 ; 
magic wrought through remains of. 
316 sgg. ; sacred and tabooed persons 
not allowed to touch food with their 
hands. 319 17., 333 r?.. 326 sy.. 33a. 
373. 467 : effects of eating sacred, ii. 
306 sg. ; girls at puberty not allowed 
to handle, iii. 307 

Foods, certain foods not mixed in the 
stomach, ii, 335 s//., 340 


Foot, standing on one, ii. 28 sg., 33 
Forests, ancient, in Europe, i. 167 
Foundations, sh.-idows built into, i. 291 
sg. ; foundatkHi-sacnlire. i. 293 
Fowler. W. Wardc. on Mamurius Vetu- 
rius, ill. r22. note 1 
Fowlers. supOTtitions of. i. 45* J?- 
Fox. vom.spiril conceived as. ii. 283 
’■ French and English." iii. 95 
Frogs, as givers of rain. i. 103 sgg. : 1 k- 
headed as rain-cluirm, 319 
Fruits. CaSre fstiv-al of the new, ii, 335 
sgg. : the new fruits holy. 336. 335 sg. 
Fruit-trees, clmmis to niBke them bear, 
i. 38 sg. 

Funoitls. ceremonies to prevent departure 
of soub ai. i. 363 sgg. 

Gaidos. K.. on passing sick persons 
through narrow aperture, iii. 396, 
aoU 3 

GaU. humao. drunk by Zulu cbfef» ii. 
360 

Gariamls carried about on May Day, i. 
197 sgg. , 230 

Gatschei, A. S.. quoted, i. 430: on 
Toukawe reverence for the grey wolf, 
iii. 44a. ssB/e a 

Geomancy in China, i. 48 sg., 35s 
George, Green, i. 309 sg. 

GboH. fear cff. i. 43 ; tuoumers scarified 
as protection against, 302 ; kept off 
by thorn-bush, 325, iii. 398 ; of slain 
man angry. L 352 ; chased into grave, 
433 sg. ; deceiving the. ii. 345 sg. ; 
beating as a means of driving away, 
iii, 139 sg. giving the gbost the slip 
by creepng through cleft trees or 
sticks, etc., 398 sgg. 

Ghosts, draw away souls of living, i. 263 
sgg. ; offerings to. 268 ; draw away 
men's shadows. 286: of slain enemies, 
drend of, 331 sgg. fear of. 421 sgg. : 
first-fruits offered 10, ii. 464 sgg. : shut 
up in tree, iii. 33 ; .mnually expelled, 
70. 85-89 

Gianis. processions of. at midsummer, iii. 

W- , 

Cilgamcsb. .-i Babylonian hero, in. 163 
sg.. 177 V- 

Girl clad in leaves. 1. 95 
Girls at puberty secluded, i. 336 ; Ul. 
304 sgg. : not allowed to handle food, 
307: scarified. 314 sg. ; beaten, aig, 
316 ; Slung with anu, ai6 
Coat substituted for human victims, ii. 
168 ; Dionysus as, 165 sg., 291 sgg. ; 
com-spirit conceived as. 371 sgg- 1 
Cripple or Lame Goat in Skye, 373 
sg. ; sacrifice of goat on Acropolis at 
Athens. 314 

God. custom of eating a. ii. 31B sgg. : 
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killing the bumiln god in Mexico, iu. 
>34 W 

God!s, types ot human, L 8o ; in> 

Canute, laS sqq. : growth con- 

ception of, ta9 ; kings as, 137. 140 
sqq. ; names of, kept secret, 443 
tqq. ; made by man in his own 
likeness. 443 : mortal, ii. i sqq. : 
graves of, t v- : human, put to death. 
6 ; in animal form sacriAoed to them- 
selves, 166 r/. ; dislinguidied from 
spirits, apt ; bunged up in wood. iii. 

asry. 

Gold excluded front some temples, i. 345. 
note a ; treated as animate, 460 

-mining, certain words tabooed at, 

i. 460 

Golden Age. the, iii. 138. 148 t/., 166 

Bough, i. 4 ; identified with tbc 

mistletoe, iiL 449 sff. ; reason for the 
name, 453 

Gordian knot, i. 403 

Gout transferred to trees, ith 28 if. 

Grape-cluster, Mother of the. ii. 5 

Grass King, i. 218 

Grave, ceremonies at, 1 263 if. ; oSb-- 
ings at grave, 265 ; sool fetdied back 
from. 267 If. 

-clothes in Chinese magic, i. 47 if. 

Graves, stones- thrown on, iiL 8 iff. 

Graveyard, souls fetched from, i, 266 if. 

Green Com Dance, ii, 332 

George. L 209 if. 

Wolf, Brotheifaood of tbe, iii. 282 if. 

Grey, Sir George, on personal names, L 
431 sf. : on Austrian Monff, iiL 
417 

Grimm, J,. on carrying out Death, u. 
71 If. ; on the midsummer Ares, iii. 
345 note : on the German wor^ip of 
the oak, 346 

Ground, divine and royal persons not 
allowed to touch tbe. iii. 202 ; sacred 
animals not allowed to touch tbe, 202 
If. girls at puberty not allowed to 
touch the, 204, 3o6, ao8, sio iff., 
214 If. : tabooed persons not allowed 
to touch the, 464 ; sacred things and 
magical imptemenu and remedies not 
IQ touch (be, 465 iff. 

Groves, sacred, i. 187 

Grubs, witebetty, charms for multiply- 
ing, i. 23 If, 

Gypsies, L 105 if., 210: custom ob- 
served by t^m 00 FUm Sunday. 

ii. 89 If. ; custom observed by (hm 
on Easier Sunday, iii. 107 if. 

Haddon. .\. C. , on '■ Tug of War," ui. 
96 note 

Hag, name of last com ent in Wales, IL 
178 If. 


Hair, not cut, i. 31 ; charm to make 
hair ^ow, 40, 43 ; of Mikado not cut, 
234; ceremonies at cutting, 363. 372 
Iff. : of kings and priests not cut, 
3^ If. ; not cut on journey, 370 ; 
not cut during vow, 370 if. ; clippings 
of, used in witchcraft, 375 iff, : used 
to cause rain and thunderstorms, 378 
If. ; cut hair deposited in safe place, 
379 Wt- 1 ^'7^ resurrection, 3B4 

If. ; burnt from fear of sorcery, 3B6 
If. ; cut as puriAcatory ceremony, 387 
Iff. : strength of person in, iii, 390 
•V- 

Hallewe'en Ares, iii. 393 iff. 

Haman, effigies of, destroyed by Jews at 
Ihirim. iii. 172 if, 

and Moidecni, ill, 137 if., 1S4 

If. ; Haman perhaps an old Elamite 

ddty, X59 

Hands tabooed, L 319 sf., 323, 324, 
3*8. 3»7- 3*9. 33a. 34a. 373. 467 
Hare, corn-spirit conceived as, ii. 269 
V- 

Hares and witches, iiL 408 
Hartland, E. S, , on sympathetic magic, 
L 49, note 3 ; on custom of sin-eating, 
ui. ao, note 2 ; on annual nail at 
Rome, 39 note : on passing children 
throi^ a cleft tree, 397, note 3 
Harvest, annual period of license at, iii. 
78 ig. 

-CUl^ ii 183 

cries, iL 257 iff. 

customs in Europe, ii. 171 iff. ; 

their interpretation, 190 if. ; In Peru, 
192 Iff. ; in Mexico, 194 sf. ; in 
East ladies. 196 iff. 

-Doll, ii. 183 

- — - -May, L J90 

-mother, ii. 1 73 

Queen, ii. i8x 

suppers as sacraments, ii 268 

Hawkwe^, the mouse-ear, at mid- 
summB. iii. 335 if. 

Hays, fate of the, bound up with Errol's 

iii. 448 If. 

HoseL divining-rod made of, ill. 342 
Head, soul restored to, i, 266, 273, 276 
If. ; certain persons not allowed to 
touch their heads with their hands. 
324, 326, 327, 329. 331, 34a ; sacred, 
36a Iff. ; no one cdlowed to pass over, 
363 Iff. i not to be touched, 363, 363, 
366 : girls at puberty forbidden to 
scratch head with fingers, iii. an 
-hunters catch souls of intended 
victims. L 279 if. 

Headache cau^ by birds carrying away 
diorn hair, i. 37B 

Heaps of slicks and stones to wlitcfa 
each passer-by coDlributes, iii. 4 iff. 
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Heart of wol/ and of bear eaten to make 
brave, ii, 356 

Hearts of brave men eaten in impart 
bravery, ii. 358 jy, 

Heaven, festival of, i. 143 jy. j Zulu 
niedidnc' men eat the heaven and 
swirify themselves with it. it 36a sf. 
Hebrews, sacrifice of children among, IL 
40 s(i<i. 

Heltsl-eihib, god of the Hottentots, bis 
graves, ii. i st/. 

>!ephacsliis at Lemnos, iii. 953 
Hern ami Zeus, ,i, 936, 998 
Hercules, his dcnih on the pyre. iii. 171 
Hemiac, muiilntion of. at Athens, i. 983 
Heniics, wnysirle images of, at cairns, 
iii, to //, ; Cretan festival of, iii. 147 
Herodotus on the PsylU, i. isS 
Hicrapolis, festival of the Pyre at, uL 
172 

Hindoo dread of demons, iii. 51 sq. 
Hippolytus, i, 6, ii. 67 
Hippopoinnius, life of woman bound up 
with, iii. .to8 

Hirpi tSornni. iu. 311 jy. 

Hbdur bills Balder with mistletoe, iik 
936 sq . : his blindness, 446. note 4 
Hole ill ground, patient passed throu^, 
iii. 405 

Holi, a Hindoo fire-festival, iii. 306 sg. 
Holiness and pollution not distinguished 
by savage, i. 343 
Holy Ghost. sex of, ii. 3, note 3 
Horse or m.Txe, coni-spirit conceived as, 
ii. 281 -iv/y. 

Horses excluded from Arician grove, iL 
314 sq. ; horse sacrificed to Mars at 
Rome, 31 5 ry, 

HousG-warniing, ceremony at, L 273 sq. 
Huiuilopochtli, Mexican god, (Men 
sacramentally by his worsbipperC 
337 W- 

Human flesh , tnboos observed by persons 
who have partaken of, i. 341 sqq. 

— sacrifices to man-god, i, 139 sq. ; 
to tree, 17a; at cutting of chiefs 
hair, 37s; in Greece, U. 34 rff. : 
animal substitutes for, 38, note a; 
mock humnn sacrifices, 67 sqq. : 
offered by Mexicans for the maize. 
>431 for the crojis, 938 sqq.; in 
America, 938 iq. ■, in Africa, 939 sq. ; 
in India, 240 sq. ; among the Khonds, 
94s tqq, ; of lite Druids, ill. 319 sq. 

— tfictim identified with com, ii. 946 
tqq. I sssimilnied to corn, 955 ; assimi- 
lated to heavenly bodies, 953 sq. 

Humraaii or Homman, national god of 
Elamites, iii, 159, tSt 
Hunting charms, i. 93 sqq. 

Huntsmen, influence of conduct of per- 
sons at home on, i, 28 sqq. 


•• Husband and wife," name of fire-sticks 
among Coffres, ii. 326 
Husbands and wives do not mention 
each other's names, i. 413 sqq, ; speak- 
ing diflerent languages, 419 sq. 
/fuUanmo, initiatory ceremony among 
Indians of Virginia, iii. 430 sq. 
Hyndnth killed by Apollo, bis festival, 
il. 136 

lasion aitd Demeter, ii. 917 
Ibn Baluta in lava, ii. 17 sq, 
lihlBsi (Mfeet) of Zulus, iii, 409 sg. 

Idol, blood of TKlim smeared on mouth 
of. iii. 6s 

Illicit intercourse of sexes injures the 
crops, ii. 911 sqq. 

Image bathed as rain-charm, ii. 133 
• Images, used in magic, i. jo-91 ; to 
inflict injury, 10-18 ; to procure off- 
spring or easy delivery, ig-ar; ill- 
treated. 106 sq. ; ducked to cause 
rain, sti sf. ; used In recall of souls, 
365 sq.. 267, 37a sq. ; sacrificed in- 
stead of real animals, ii. 344 note : 
offoed as substitutes for living people, 
344. sqq. : of gods, suggested origin 
of, 369 sq. ; made of noxious crea- 
tures os modes of getting rid of them, 
436 sq. ; to feigbten demon of disease, 
iii. 65 ; burnt on New Year's Day in 
Cenea as deliverance from trouble, 
107; devils lured into Images, w'hich 
are then destroyed (Calabar), 107 
Incarnation, lempomry. L 130 sqq. ; 
psmanent, 137. 139 sqq, ; doctrine 
of, supplies link between Euhemerlsm 
and its rival, iii 163 
Incas as gods. i. 160 
India, dread of demons in. iii, 5t sqq. 
Initiation, {nelcttce of death and re- 
surrection at, iii. 422 sqq. 

Inocubling against moral evil, public 
calamity, etc., ii. 361 sqq. 

Inspiration, temporary, i. 130 sqq. ; by 
(bnnking blood, 133 sqq. 
Intermaniagcof trilws speaking differert 
langua^. L 419 sq. 

Intoxication a biin of inspiration, i, 
359^7- 

Irisb kings, tnboosobserved by.i. 339 ry. 
Iron, tabooed, i. 344 ^q. ; used as 
talisman against spirits, 348 sqq, ; 
soul of, iii. 390 

Ishtar or Astarte, Babylonian goddess, 
iii. t$8 : identlfled with Anaitis, 160 : 
equii^nt to Semirarais, 16a sq. ; 
wtwsbipped at Erecb, 177 ; probably 
represented by a sacred harlot, 278, 
>79 

Isis and Osiris, ii. 137 sqq. ; Isis a god- 
dess of com, 145 sq. 
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Isis learoi the secret name of Ra, i. 443 

!qq. 

Ivy chewed by Bacchanals, I 135 

Jablonski on Osiris, li. 146 sy. 
jeck-in-the Green, i. 214 ag. 

Jalno, (enpoitiiy ruler of Lhasa, ML 113 

m- 

Josirow, Mm on Tamnnie, ii. 123 note 

5, 134 

Jensen, Pm or Tammus, ii. 134 note-, 
on Vcishtl and Hainan, iiu 159 ; 
his theory of ll>u fast of Esther, 177 ry. 
Jevons, r, ii, on ma];ic and religion, i. 
63 110/f, on Konvin gtaim, iii. 410 

iit/f 

Jewish custom of SGa[>ogoa(. iii. 109 
Jesvs accused of ritual murders, iii, 173 
/yy. 

Jinn, death of the King of the, ii. 5 ; 
omnipresence of the, iii. 56 ry. ; beat* 
iitg camels to drive nway the, 129 
Journey, ceremonies of disenchantment 
on return from. I. 306 1^. ; hair not 
cut during, i. 370 

Jove, suggested origin of namt^ iiL 
436 jy. 

Judas, effigies of, destroyed on Easter 
Saturday, iii. 246 ry. , 347 ry. , 256 ry. 
Jupiter, Latian, bumaii saoiBccs offe r ed 
to, lit 14a, ne/i I ; Capitoline. repre- 
sented by an onk-trec, 346 

Kakian association in Ceram, initiation 
into, iii. 442 lyy. 

fCanui, Aino word. ii. 375, note e 
Kangaroo, eaten as sacrament, ii. 365 
Kaupole, Iii. 330 
Kem-Baby, ii. 183 

Khonds, buman sacrifices among, ii 
» 4 » m- 

Killing, by mentis of magic images, i. 
10 ryy. ; spirits and demons in eftigy, 

ii. 349 : the divine animal, 366 ryy. ; 
the buman god in Mexico, iii 134 ryy. 

King, at Athens, i. 7: sacrilicial. at 
Rome, 7 ; in early socicly, position 
of, 237 If, , 398 : pretence of killing 
the Whitsuntide, ii. 63 ry. ; uomiual. 
at midsummer, iii. 287 

Hop, ii 38 ty. 

of Sacoea, mock. iii. 150 sy. 
of Siam, special language devoted 
to, i. 144 ry. 

I of the Bean. iii. 143 ag/c. 363 <uMr 
of the Saturnalb. iii. 139 ryy. 

of the Wood, i. 4, 331 ry. ; prob- 
ably killed at end of set time, li. 39 
ry, , 66 ry, ; personified tlio oak-spirit, 

iii. 430 

of Uganda, soul of deceased, in- 
carnate in priest, ii 38 ry. 


••King of the Years," title of human 
scapi^oat in Lhasa, iii. 114 ry. 

Kings, as gods, i 137, 140 ryy., 447 
ry. ; regulate the weather, 154 ryy. ; 
cause crops to grow, fish to be caught, 
cic., 156 ry. : punished If weather is 
had or crops bil, 137 ry. ; killed in 
limes of drought and scarcity, i3Sry. ; 
treated os divine. 333 ryy. ; gnidually 
bereft of temporal power. 343 ryy. : 
civil and religious, 345 ryy. : fetish, 
in .Vrlca, 245 ry. ; taboos olisorvcd 
398 ; guarded ngojiisi magic of 
strangers, 308 ryy. ; not sccti at 
meals. 310 tff. ; not allowed to i|uil 
palace. 3(3 ryy. ; not to be touched, 
344 ; names of, not mentioned. 433 
ryy.; their rules of life, 447 ry. ; jiut 
to death for bodily defects, li. 8 ryy. ; 
of Quilacare kill themselves after reign 
of twelve years, 14 ; succeeded by 
their murderers, 13 ryy. ; perhaps put 
to death at end of a year, 34 ryy. ; 
put to death after a single day’s reign, 
26 : annually abdicate for a few days, 
26 ryy. ; temporary kings, 26 ryy. ; 
succession to souls of, 37 ry. ; offer 
sacrifice to Cronus .at Olympia, iii. 
148 : not allowed to touch the ground, 
203 

of Fire and Water in Cambodia, i. 

164 ryy. 

of irebnd. taboos observed by, i. 

239 ry. 

of Rain, i. 163 

priestly, i. 7 ry. ; worshipped as 

gods, 8 

King's-evil, i. 320 ry. 

Kingship, reluctance to accept, i. 243 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H. , on fetish 
Icklgs, i. 346 nv/r ; on kings of Ngoio, 

ii. 26 eo/r ; on Imsh-souls of Calabar 
negroes, iii. 410 ry. ; on initiatory rites 
in Wist Africa, 429 ry. 

Kirwaiio. old Prussian ruler, burnt to 
dealb, ii. 13 

Knife, mngic infiuenev of, i, 44 

•‘ Knife, Lhirding, " secret society aiuoiig 
the Carrier Indians, ill. 438 ry. 

Knives not used after a death, i. 351 

Knots, winds tied up in, I, 124 ; in 
magic. 39a ryy. ; not allowed .-it child- 
birth and during ]>rcgniincy, 39a ryy. ; 
os impediments ni marriage, 394 
ryy. ; unloosed at mairingv, 395 ry. ; 
as ctuses of disease, 396 ryy. ; as 
cures. 398 ; os amulets, 399 ryy, ; 
Gordian knot, 403 ; lied in boughs, 

iii. 28 ry. 

Kaiong in Auslmlia, Sir George Grey's 
definition of, iiL 417 

Korc expelled in .Albania, ii. loS, iii, 91 
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{Core, name of Proserpine, ii. tij 
Koshchei ihe Deathless, iii. 363 
Kostroma, runcml of, ii. 105 >f. 
Kostrubonko, <Icnih of, ii, 105 
Krishn.a, ininfpts of, suaing. i. 146 
Kruiji, A. C,i on custom of naming 
parents nflur their children, L 413 aate 
Kuhu. A., on the midsummer fire. iii. 

303 

Kupnlo, effigy of. uirried across fire, ii. 

105. 137', nclcltyof vegetation, 
Kupnlo's Night, iii. 375 
Kwan, gu-ardiatt s|>irit of head. L 363 
‘ 1 ; 37< ‘ 1 - 

Lacblin. family of. their relation to deer, 
iii. 449 

Lagardc, I’,, on the ” Ride of the Beard* 
less One." ill. iBi ryr/. 

L;uiia, the Grand, of Lhasa, ill. 1 16 Sf. 
Lamas, Grand, as incarnate gods, L 153 

X.ang, Andrew, on bull<formed Dionysus, 
ii. 393 : on ctistoni of walking through 
fire, iii. 310 note -, on the bull-roarer, 
434 note 

Language, special, devoted to King of 
Siam, i. 144 if- : changes in, due (o 
superstition, 437 t/q.. 437 ;. 

special, used by searchers for cagte- 
wood. 456 : by elephant hunters, 457 
ry. ; by searchers for camphor, 4^ 
ry. ; at harvest, 460 jq. 

Lanterns, Japanese Feast of, iii. 86 tq. 
Cafiis mana/ij, i. 114 
Larkspur, at midsummer, iiL 368, 370 
Laurel, sacred, eaten, i. 133 
Laws of nature not conceived by primi- 
tive man, i. 130 j^, 

Lary Man, i. ai6 
Leaf King, i. 317 
■ — Man, Little, i. 314 

La.sping to make crops grow high, L 36: 
over fire, iii. 239, 254. 355, 263. 266. 
270, a?'. 373. 374. 375, 381, 284. 
365, 238, 290. 391, 293. 398, 399. 
303. 356 

I-ent, fourth iiundny in, it. 71. 86, 97: 
represented by c^gy. which is pulled 
to pieces, 90 tq. ; suggcstetl ori^n of. 
314 I >>i‘ <45 >?• : the Buddhist Lem 
in Burma, 146: ItonArvs kindled on 
first Sunday in, 338-344 
1.40pard, lUwh of, imparts courage, ii. 
334 

Lepers sacriAced to Goddess of While 
Maisc, II, 35s 
Lepsius, on Osiris, ii. 147 
License, period of, at Pondo festival of 
first-fruits, il. 326 ’sq. t periods of. 
460 : annual periods of, iii. 76, 78 sq., 
84, iiisq., 138 


Life of person bound up with a true, iii. 
391 sqq. ; with a pilktr. etc. , 406 sq. : 
with an animal. 407 sqq. 

Life-trees, iii. 391 sq. 

Lightning, vaccination as an insurance 
against, ii. 363: talismans against, iii. 
354. 273. a8i. 383, 384, 336, 338, 
339 

Linus, ii. 334. 333 sq. , 3 $ 7 sq.‘, identified 
with Adonis. 333 

Lion, not called liy its proper name, I. 
4.36 : flesh of, imparts courage, ii, 
354 ‘f-. 33* 

Lithuanians, worship of oak among, iu. 
34* 

Uiyerses. ii. 334 sqq., 348 sqq. ; relation 
to Attis, 330 sq. 

Liver, seal of soul, ii. 357 ; seat of 
wthnir. ii. 

Locks opened at childbirth, f. 39a sq. ; 
impediments at marriage, 394 sq. ; os 
amulets, 400 
i-ocust Hercules, il 437 
Locusts, mode of gcliiog rid of, ii. 434 
LoU, nusefaievous Norse god, iii. 236 
Longevity dtarms in China, I 47 sq. ; 
ebann among Zulus, il 355 ; in 
antiquity, ii, 

Lous, a Macedonian mooth, ii. 254 ; 
a Macedonian nnd Syro-Macedooian 
month, ill 150, 252 sq. 

Love-ebanas, i. 381 sqq. 

Lunar sympathy, doctrine of, ii. 457 
*?• 

L^mll, Sir A. C., on magic and religion, 
I 63 n«Sr 

Lycaeus, Mount. L J13, 390; human 
sacrifices on, Ul 249 
Lyceum at Athens, origin of, il. 439 

Macdonald, Rev. J. , on " child of the 
assegai," ii. 53 

Madiays, "descendants of the seal," iii. 

373 <f- 

Macrotiius on sun-gods, ii, 147 
Madder-harvest, custom at. ii. 335 
Magic, sympathetic, i, 9-63 : its funda- 
mental principles, 9 ; imitative or 
mimetic, to s^. : Kgyptian, 15 sqq. : 
used to heal sick. 23 sq. ; used by 
hunters and fishers. 33 sqq. ; flaw of, 
62 : older than religion, 69 sqq. ; 
univer^ in Australia. 71 sqq. ; fallacy 
of. 79 sq. : dread of. 298 ; wrought 
through remains of food, 3 16 sqq. : 
use of personal names, 404 sqq. 

— and dcnioos, belief in, more per- 
manent than the historical religions, 
ill. 49 sq. 

and rdi^on, i. 63 sqq., 139 sq.. 

ill 458 : fused together, i. 64 sqq. 

. and science, i. 63, iii, 456 sq. 
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Magical implementa not to toadt the 
ground, Ui. 466 

powers allribuied (o priests in 

Prance, i. 67 b/f. 

- rites intend^ to ensure revival of 
nature iu spring, ii. 110 iff.', and 
religious rites distinguished. 191 if. 

Mabataju, i. >46 

Maiden, the, name of last corn cut in 
some ports of Highlands, il 176, 1S4 
Iff - «87W- 

Maize, charm to make maize grow, i. 
35 ; Mexican sacrifices of human 
teings for the, il. 143 

— Goddess of the White, ii. 335 
Maite-mother in Peru, ii. 193 if. 

Malay lovvcharms, i. aSt iff. 

Mamiu-ius Veturius. iii. laa if. 

Man, primitive, lacks idea of natural 
law, i. 130 If. 

the Wild, pretence of killii^, iL 

62 If. 

Mann, supernatural power of diiefs in 
Melanesia, i. 65 
Majieros, ii. 223 Sf., 357 tq. 

Mao-god, types of, L 80 Sf. ; pat to 
death, ii. 6 ; in Mexico, iii. 134 
ajq. 

Man-gods, i. 130x77. 

Mania, the Mother of the Ghosts, L 6, 
ii- 343. 344 

Maniat, loaves baked at Aricia, ii. 343 

Sf. 

Manii at Aricia, i. 6, ii. 343 if. 

Maoius Egerius. L 6 
Mannbardl, W, , quoted, i. an if.. 
325; on effigy of Death, ii, 99; 
on Demetcr, 1^ Sf. ; on last sheaf at 
harvest, 175 ; on coin-spirit. 202 ; 
on last com cut or threshed, 239 : on 
golden leg of Pythagoras, 418 ; on 
beating human scap^oal, iii. 127 ; 
on fire-festivals as sun-charms, 300; on 
custom of burning the sprit of vegeta- 
tion. 317 

Manslayers tabooed, i. 331 iff. 

Maou. on the uncleanness of women, iii. 
*3' 

Marakl, Indian custom of stinging with 
ants and wasps, iii. ai6 if. 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, i. 33 ; some 
remedies prescribed by him. iii. 466^. 
Mardi Cras, ik 76 

Marduk or tvlerodach, chief god of Baby- 
lon, Ui. 131. 176. 180. 181. 184 
Mare or horse, corn-spirit conceived as. 

ii. 28 1 Iff. 

Mars, horse sacrificed to. iL 315 if. ; 
originally a god of vegetation, iii. saa 

the planet, human sacrifices to, ii. 

255 

Mascal, an Abyssinian feslival, iii. 77 if. 


Maspefo, G. , quoted, i. 66 sf,\ on 
Osiris, ii. 1$!, Hotel 
May Bride, r. 224 

— Day, ceremonies observed on, i. 

193 Sf., 19s. Z97 sff,'. ii. 208; 

customs in Isle of Man, toa if. 

■ I ■ King, i. 2z6 if. 

Lady. i. 199, 300 ; ii. 96 sf. 

-poles, i. 303 Iff. 

Queen, i. sao, ii, 103 
Hose. Liitlc, I, 308 

— -trees. L 193, 196 tff. ; ii, 96 ly. 
Mcihst and Aeson, ii. 355 
Mcdicine-bag of N. American Indians. 

iii. 431 Iff. 

Mclampus, i, 44 

Meleager, story of his death. Iii. 358 
Melicertes. ii. 35 
MclI-dotl, ii. 183 
-sheaf, ii. 183 

Men as scapegoats, iii. 16 Sff., 104 Sf.. 

109 Sff. ,113 Sff. . 1 22 Sff. 

• eaten to get their qualities, ii. 357 
•W- 

Menstruation, seclusion of women at, I. 
33517. 

Menstruous women, dread of, i. 325 sq.', 
iii. 222 r77. 

Meriahs, biunan victims among the 
Khonds, )L 241 sq., 245 sf. 

Meteors dieaded, ii. 19 sff. ; regarded 
as souis of dead, ii, 3 r iff. 

Me/sit, a wood-spirit, ii. 98 
Mexican sacrifices of human beings for 
the nuiize, il. 143 

sicramcnls, ii. 337 sff. 

Mice expected to give good teeth, i. 
5<-53 

modes of getting rid of, ii, 424 sff. 

Mitl.vs, 1‘hrygian kings citlled, ii. 134 sf. 
Mid-lx:iit. ii. 86 Iff. 

Midsummer, tree burnt at, i. 226 ; divi- 
nation at, U. 139 Sff. iii. 373 sf.. 
>79. 33 1 Iff. . 338 sf. processions of 
giants at, 320 iff. 

— Bride, ii. 138 

customs in Sardinia, i. 136 17. 

Day a turning point of the year, ii. 
107 

Kve. magical plants culled on, iii- 
328 Sff., 451 

festival in Sweden, i, aea 
fires, ii. ]27; ill. 366-293, 897’ 
300 ; live animals burnt at the, 323 
W- 

Mikado, his rules of life, i. 234x7. ; not 
allowed to touch the jpxiund, iii. ao3 ; 
sun not deemed worthy to shine on 
him, Ui. 303 

Mildew worshipped by Romans, ii. 428 
Milk not drunk by meosiruous women, 
iii. 233 
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Mill: aiid mcni diel of U. 336 

on May Day, i. 193 ; siolcn 

witches, Ui. 13a. 273. 276. 281 

pig's, produces leprosy, ii. 306 

Milk-kinship, ili, 380 HtU 
Milkman worshipped as god, i. 147 
Mirrors covered after a death, i. 294 
Mlsmlu, Lord of, iil. 143 
Mistletoe on Twelfth Day. ii. 445 j in- 
strument of Balder's denih. iii. 236 
ry ; revered niid cut by the Drui^, 
327 ; gathered nt inidsunitner. 343. 
344; named "all-lienlcr" in the 
Celtic languages,. 343: in popular 
medicine, 343 ry. ; Its repute in Sweden. 
344 ; contains the life of the oak. 
447 ; effective ngninal witchcTaA. 
448 ; ideniiltcd with the GoMen 
B^gh, 449 .<yy, 1 gathered at Mid- 
summer and Christnias, 434 ; reveals 
treasures, ib. 

Mnevis, sacred Egyptian bull, if. 31a sq., 
iii, 112 

Moab, Ring of, s-rcriliccs his son. iL 
39 

Mock human sacrifices, ii. 67 sqq. 
Moloch, or Molech, children sacrificed 

to. ii- 40 .'yy. 

Mommsen, rii., on annual nail at 
Rome, iii. 37, note 2 
Montanus, i. 149 

Moon, singing to, i. 30 ; in relatioD to 
Osiris, ii. 152 r,/y. ; conceived as broken 
in pieces, 153; regarded as cause 
of growth of plants, 154 syy. ; os 
source of dew and moisture, u. S58 
ry. ; specially worshipped by agricul- 
tural peoples, 139 sq. ; influence of, 
on human .afriiirs, 437 sq. ; mischief 
trartsferred to, iii. 26 ; irapregnolioo 
by the, 222, note 2 

waxing and waning, superstitious 

rules as lo, ii. 155 sqq. 

Moidecal, the Babylonian Manlulc. iii. 
138. 181 : Ills triumphal ride through 
Susa, 182 jy. 

-—and Human, iii. J57 sq., 184 sq. 
Morice, A. G-, on honorifie totems 
among the Carrier Indians, iiL 437 

Moms dancers, iil. 124 note 
Moses on the tmclcaimcss of women, iii, 
231 

Mother of the Grape-Cluster, ii. s 
“ of the Maise in Peru, ii. 193 sq. 
— - of the Wheat, the ^ley, the Rye. 
(he Oats, i. 17s; the Great Mother at 
harvest, 173 
Mother-cotton, Ii, 193 
Mother-in-law, dread of, i. 288 sq. ; 

name not mentioned. 413 /yy. 
Mourners may not enter temple, i. 388 ; 
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scarified as protection against ghost, 
i. 30a 

Mouroiog for sLtin foes. i. 337 ; hair 
cut at end of, 388 sq. ; over slain 
animal, ii. 367, 368, 3^ 

Mouse Apollo, ii. 427 sq. 

Mouse-ear hatAweed at ntkUummcr, iil, 
33S W' 

Movers. F. C.. on Kiitg of the Saeacn, 
iii, 160 sq. 

Mugwort at midsummer, iil. 368, 370, 
»74. 337 ry- 

Mulkio at midsammer, iii. 284, 340 sq. 

Mailer, K. 0-. on Dorian kingship, ii. 
16 sy. : on descendants of Atbanins, 
37. mle 3 : on substitutes for 
bumon sacrlAces, it. 38 , note a ; on 
Sandon and Sardatutpalus, iil 168 

sqq. 

Murder, stones thrown 00 scene of, iii. 8 

Murray, Or., on Keni-Baby, ii, 183, 
miA 2 

Myiholo^. two rival schools of, iii. 165 

Magstal of Central American Indians, iii. 
412^. 

Nail knocked into nail at Rome ns 
remedy fijr plague, sedition, etc., iii, 
35 fft - 1 its annual ceremony, 36 sqq. 

Nailing or paging pain and sickness 
into trees, iii. 31 sq. ; ioto a stone, a 
wall, etc., 33 sqq., 38 

NaQs of young cfaiklrcn not cut, I 371 

pniiugs of, used in witchcraft, i. 375 

sqq.-, depositedinsa{e[4ace, 37S ryy. ; 
preserved for resurrectioo, 384 sq. 

Name, secret, of Ra, i, 444 sq. 

Nantes of gods and spirits mentioned 
only at certain times of the year, i, 
441 sq. ; diScrent names in suninter 
and winter, 442 sq. 

' of kinsfolk not meotbned, i. 413 
sqq.; of dea d not mentioned, 421 
sqq. ; changed after a death, 426 sqq. ■. 
of kings and chiefs not mentioned, 
435 1 M Eleusiniaii priests not 

mentioned. 440 ry. 

used in magic, i. 403 sqq. ; regarded 
as P.V1 of the man. 403 sq. 1 personal 
names kept secret ftoni fear of sorcery, 
404 sqq. 

Naming parents after (heir children, 
anel» and aunts after their nieces and 
nephews, i. 41a 

Naniuci, a demon, killed by ladra, iii, 
447 

Narcissus, i. 293 

Natchez festival of the new com, il. 332 
sqq., 469 sqq. 

Nats, spirits believed in by Burmese, iii. 
54 
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Navel-string, L 263 ; in sympathccic 
magic, i. 53 sgg. 

Ndemba, initiatory rites in the Congo 
valley, iii. 435 

Neck, crying the, ii. 358 1^. ; the gan- 
der’s neck at harvest, aio ; (lie goat's 
neck At harvest, 360 
Need-fire, Iii. 30s ry- 
Neil, R. A., on Hyes Altes, iL 304, noTe 
4 ; on Celtic name of mistletoe, iii. 

343, itM 4 

Nemi, Lake of, i t : priest of, 3 , 4. 

. 331 

Nets as amulets, i. 396. 399 
New corn eaten sneramenially, ii. 318 
.'ff. ; Creek festival of the, 339 ryy. ; 
Natchez festival of (be. 333 ryy. 

fruits, Caffre fcstivnl of the. it. 335 

Sff. 

Nisan, Babylonian and Jeiri^ month. 

iii- tfil, 154 

Nisus and his purple hair, iii. 358 
Nhldeke, Th. , on Babyloniafi origin of 
Purim, iii. 159 

Noon, superstitious dread of, i. 390 
Nortia, Etruscan goddess, iii. 37 
Nose, soul escapes by, i. 351 tf. 

Novelty, dread of, i. 347 sy. 

Oak worshipped Dniids, L ifiS ; by 
old Prussians, fd. ; by the Aryans, iiL 
457 ; the sacred tree of Perun and of 
Zeus, i, tSS ; sacred, at Romove, i. 
l63, 1S6 ; the chief sacred tree of the 
Aryans, iii. 346 sf. : saoed fire pro- 
duced by friction of, iii. 347 tf. ; life 
of the, in mistletoe. 447 ; Errol's oak, 
448 Sf. 

Oak-tree, children passed through cleft 
for rupture, tii. 3^ zy. 

Oak-trees at festival of Daedala. i. 335 ry. 
Oak-wood, pm-petual fire of, i. 168 
Oats-bride. il. 186 

— ^ -man, name given toman who Nods 
last sheaf, ii. aaS 
-mother, ii. 17a 

— — -wolf, il, 365 

October, horse sacrificed at Rome in. ii. 

315^' 

Oldenberg, il.. ()uoied. i. 66 ; on magic 
and religion, i.' 73. we/r 3 ; bis inter- 
pretation of Sakvnri song, 93 zy. ; on 
Indian religion of Vcdic age. iii. 30 zy. 
Old Man, name of last sheaf at harvest, 
ii. ty4 zyy., 336 zyy. ; name given 
binder of last sheaf, ii. 336 zy. 

-■ people killed, ii. 7 zy. 

Rye-woman killed at reaping and 
threshing, ii. 330 zy. 

Wife, name of last com cut in some 

parts of Highlands, ii. 177 zyy.. 187, 
189 jy. 


CXd Woman, custom of sawing the. ii. 
86 zyy. name given to last sheaf 
at harvest. 174 zyy. ; at threshing, 181 
zy., 330 zy. ; burning the. iii. 245 

Woman who Never Dies. ii. 203 

»?- 

Olcae ai Orchontenus, ii. 36 zy. 

Omen, Nrds and beasts of, eaten by 
.mcient diviners, ii. 35$ 

Omnipresence of spirits, mostly mis- 
chievous, iii. 41 zyy. 

Omphale, iii. 169 

Orcbomenus. human sacrifice at, ii. 36 
Orestes, seclusion of, 1. 341 : polls bis 
hair, 389 

Orpine, tbc, nt midsummer, iii. 338 zy. 
Osiris, ii. t37 zyy, ; myth of, 137 zyy, ; 
rites of, iu 140 zy. ; as com-spirit, I4t 
zyy. : 05 tree-spirit, 143 zyy. ; not the 
sun. 146 Iff. : his relation to the 
moon. 153 zyy. ; his dismemberment 
interpreted, 356 ; origin ofhis mysteries, 
357 : as a pig, 310 zy, ; in relation lu 
bulls Apis and Mnevis, 312 zy. 

O^ris and Isis probably represented by a 
living couple, iii. 166 
Ox, com-spirit conceived ns, ii. 277 zyy. , 
393 zyy. 

Palm Sunday, ii. 89 
Palm-tree, ceremonies at tapping, ii. 
S06 zy. 

Pan, H eath of the Great, ii. 4 zy, ; image 
of whipped with squills, iii. 137 
Panes, bird-feast of Californian Indians, 
ii. 367 

Paidits named after their children, i. 
413 ; names of, not pronoonced, 413, 
4«3. 4>6 

Passing through cleft trees or slicks, 
hoops, azifl other narrow apermres as 
cure for sickness, etc., iii. 394 zyy. 
Passover, the, ii. 47 zyy. 

and Purim. iii. 189 

Pastoral sacraments, iL 438 zyy, 

Paton. W. R., on secret names of Eleii- 
sinian (wicsts, i. 441 no/e 
Pauliciaus. i. 149 zy. 

I’au Pi, funeral of, ii. 74 zy, 

Payne, E, J., on moon-worship, ii. 159, 
nv/e 3 

Pea-mother, ii. 170, 17a 
1‘clops at Olympia, ii. 337 ; and his ivory 
shoulder, ii. 416 

Pelorin. a 'llicssalian festival, iii, 147 
Rerun, firstborn children sacrificed to, ii. 
S» 

the. ii. 60 zyy. 

of Byblus. on liuman sacrifices, ii. 
39 

Photc^apbed, dread of being, i. 395 
zy. 
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Phrixus, ii. 34 14. 

Pi;;, com-spirll conceived ns, ii. 384 

„ sncrificGcl to Osiris, iL 154 ; blood 
used in puhticnlion, sia sy. ; in 
relnlion 10 l>;tiivler mid ProsWpinc, 
399 ryy. : in rulnlion 10 Allis and 
Adonis, 304 jy. : Mcrud miimal among 
Syrians, 304 ; auitiidu of Jews to, 
30.1; ; In ancient liigypi, 305 syy. 
Pigvsii'Snnring, special words used al, i. 
459 •'!/' 

/’!<•«(/, malse-Br.inary in I’eru, ii. 193 
Placciiia In sympaihcilc magic, i. 53 sy. 
Plants, magical, culled on Midsummer 
Kve, ill. 338 /yy, 

Pliny lha Voungcr on the spread of 
Cliristianlly. ili. 193 

llouxhing os rain-ch.trm. i. 98 fy. ; as 
religious or magical rite, ii. 38, 31 tg., 
33 

Ploughmen drenched with water as nun- 
charm, ii. 12a sy. 

Plough Monday, iii. 124 note 
Hugging or bunging pain and sickness 
ioto trees, iii. 30 

Phitarch, on Che death of the Great Pan. 

ii. 4 ; on Osiris, ii. 151 sy. ; on the 
custom of the scapegoat at Cfaaeronea, 

iii. 124 ry. 

Pole, sacred, of the Aruntos, not to touch 
the earth, iii. 465 
Poleniarch at .Athens, i. 245 
Pollution and holiness not disiinguiafacd 
by savage, i. 343 

Po-Nagnr, Ch.iai goddess of agriculture, 
iL 323 'yy- 

Pond, G. H,, on initiatory rices among 
the Dacoins, iii. 43a 34. 

Pongol, a Hindoo festival, ii. 323. iiL 
30s ry. 

Poor Man, name for corn-spirit, ii 235 
jy, 

— — Woman, name for corn-spini, it 
»3S ‘I- 

Porcupine, a Rechuana totem, ii. 365 
Porphyry on omnipresence of demons, 
iii. sy ; his theory of ceremonial puri- 
fication, iii. 37 

Portrait, fear of having portrait t.'iken, i. 
>93 ryy, 

Posidonius, a (ireck traveller, iii. 319 
Possession liy spirits, i, 130 ryy. 
Potato-mother in Peru, i. 193 
Pregnancy, no knots allowed during, i. 
39a 1,/. 

Priesthood, training for, in Nias. iii. 397 
ry. 

Priestly taboos, i. 233 */., 397 »■/■/•, 3*8 
Priests, magical powers attributed to. in 
Prance, i, 67 ry. ; isteusinbin, their 
names not mentioned, i. 440 ry. 


Processions with worshipful auiinols, ii, 
446 ryy. 

l^pitiauon of slaughtered animals, ii. 
3^ ryy. ; of rerniin, ii. 423 ryy. 

Psoloeis at Ordiunicnus. ii. 36 .•>/. 

Psylli fight the wind, i. tsS 
Plmlaus and his golden hair, iii. 338 jy. 
Puberty, seclusion of girls .at. 1. 336, iii. 
304 iyy. 

Punebkin, magician in fairy kite, ill, 353 
ry. 

Purgative as prepar.-ttimt for cttlng new 
fruits. iL 330. 33t, 332, 333; .VIas.ai 
use of. ii. 338 

Purification oS persons who have been'on 
a journey, i. 306 ry. : by pausing be- 
tween two tires, 3^ ; of inanslayers. 
333 3 ^. ; by waging, 333 sg. ; by 
smearing with pmridge, 334 sg. ; by 
sweat-baths, 338 ; with pig s blood, ii. 
2X3 sy. ; by means of beating, iiL 127 
sgg. ; by beating and slinging with 
anu. 315 sgg. 

— ceseinoauiJ. as means of warding off 
danons. iiL 57 

Puritn, Jewish festival of, iii. 153 sgg. ; 
its rdatkm to Zakmuk, 154 sg. ; to 
Sacaea. 155 sg. 

and Passover, tit 1B8 sg. 

Purity, ceremonial meaning of. i. 343 
Pyre or Torch, festival at Hierapolis, iii, 
172 

Pythagoras and his golden leg, Ii. 418 

Quail, com-spirit oonemved as, ii. 283 
Quarta-crystal in rain-making, L 83 sg.. 
109 

Queen at Athens married to Dionysus, i. 
229 

. Harvest. iL 181 
.. of May, L 220. ii. 103 

of Winter, it 103 

Whitsiiniide, i. 219 

Ra. secret name of, i. 444 sg. ; Egyptian 
sun-god, ii. 147. 149 
XadUa. festival of the. ii. 73 sg. 

Kain. ceremonies to |>rpvciu, i. 93 sg.. 
103 sg.'. given by trees, 1B8 sg. : 
caused by cut limr and nails, 379 

charm, ii. 231 

<banns, i. 309 iy.. an. 219: ii. 
121 sgg., 133. 246. 248, 257 

Kings of. i. 163 

-making, i. 81. 114 

-stones, i. 84 sg. 

Rail, fiilr of. ii. 108 jy. 

Ram sacrificed at festival of Ammon, ii. 
368 xy. 

— - with golden fieece, ii. 34 sg. 
Kaiusay. John, of Ochlertyre, on Bcllnnc 

lirL'S, iii. 239 sgg. 
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Ramsay, 'A'. M.. tni killing repivsenta- 
livc of god, ii. 134 

Rais cxpeclod to give good Icetli, i. 52 
!q . ; modes of gelling rid of, ii. 424 j;. 
Ruliiwnakfs spared, ii. 395 
Raven in wind-making ceremony, i. 1 19 
Raw flesh tabooed, i. 352 
Reaper of last sheaf roughly handlal. ii* 
349 

Recall of absent soul. i. 360 lyy.. 466 4/. . 
Red-haired men burnt in l^gyix. IL 142; 1 
sacriliced In Hgyjn as represenuitivcs 
of the ripu corn. 334 ui- 

men and oxen s.ivrilicc(l by ligyp- 

tiaiis, ii, 3ti tq. 

puppies sacrifleed l>y Romans for 
crops, ii. ass 
Kelleelion-soul, i. 292 ryy. 

Regalia, magical pouers of. i. 140 jy. 
Regifugium, ii. 67 

Reindeer, dsquiniaus ceremonies for ob- 
taining, li. 408 ly. 

Religion defined, i. 63 ; its relation to 
magic, I. 6a sqq.. iii. 458 
Reavreciion of animals, iL 415 sqq . ; of 
rrfen, 417 jy. 

Rhys, }., on personal names, i, 404 
Rice treated as pregnant woman, i. 176 
SI/.; os young child, tyS; scattered to 
detaia soul, 253 sqq.'i soul of, secured 
at harvest, ii. 196 sqq., 199 sy. t 
eating the soul of the, 321 : eating 
the new. 321 ryy. 

‘bride and rice-bridegruoni, mar- 
riage of, u. SOI ry. 

charms, i. 35. 37 ry.. 39 

-child, ii. 200 ly. 

‘mother in Sumatra, ii. 19S ry. ; in 

Malay I'eninsula, 199 tyy. 

Richalm. Abbot, bis dread of devils, iii. 

58 If- 

Riddles, suggested origin of, iii. 69 acre 
' • Rido of the Ueaidlcss One." a Persian 
ceremony, iii. 181 ryy. 

Ridgeway, W.. on Dionysus RBSsareiis. 
ii, 427, iro/e 9 ; 00 Lycacan Zeus. iii. 
149, irate 4 ; on meaning of Hirpi 
Sorani, 312, nv/e 2 

Riedel, J. G. P., on the Kakian associa- 
tion of Cemm, iii. 443 
Rings as spiritual fetters. I. 401 <yv- : 
amulets, 402 

Rltoal, marks of primitive, it 191 
Rocks, patients passed through rifted, iii. 
404 ry. 

Roman festival of ghosts, iii. 89 
Rome, name of guardian deity of. kept 
secret, i. 446 

Roniove, sacred oak at, I, 168, 166 : 

perpetual lire at. hi. 348 
Koimflus, sacred fig-tree of. i. 169 
Roscoc, Rev. J., OD ioieniisni of Wag- 


anda, i. 304, irate s ; on clipped hair. 
383. ira/e I 

Rouse, W. H, TX, i. 213; on a passage 
in Theocritus, ii. 317, iie/e 1 
Rowan .as charm agninsi witchcraft, iii. 

132 tf.. 262, 365, 406 
Royal peisoiis. special modes of execui- 
ing, i. 3S4 fg. 

— taboos, i, 333 ryy. , 297 ryy. 
Rupture, children passed ihrougli cleft 
ash or oak for, iii. 394 ryy. 
Kyc-beggar, ii. 336 

-bride, ii. 186 

— - -ting. ii. 364 
— — -nioilwr ii. 170, 172 
-wolf. ii. 363, a6s 

Sabaenn sacrifices to Ihe heavenly bodies, 

ii. 25s ry. 

S.ables. respect of hunters for, ii. 403 ry. 
Sneaea, n Babylonian festival, ii, 24 ry. : 

iii. 150 ryy, ; mock king of, ii. 233 
sy. : Strabo's account of, iii. 151, 167, 
176, 178 ryy. 

Snctamenial killing of animal god, two 
types <rf. ii. 437 

Saaaroeni of new corn, ii, 318 ryy. : of 
new rice, 321 ryy, 

town, ii. 365 

Sacramenls of the .\ztecs, ii. 337 ryy. ; 

of pastoral tribes, 43S ryy. 

Sacred cattle in Egypt, ii, 31 a ry. 

contagion, purificatioo ^ter, ii. 

307^. 

food, effect of eating, ii. 306 ry. 

food not touched with hands, ii. 357 

king in Fiji, i. 243 

objects daiigerous, ii. 308 

persons dangerous, effect of 

touching, i. 319 

spring, the, ii. 54 ry. 

Sacrifices, offered to man-god, i. 139 ry., 
147 ; human sacrifices, 139 ry. ; to 
trees, 161, 189, igi ; human, in 
Greece, it. 34 tyy. ; animal substitutes 
for, 38, irate 3 : of children among the 
Semites. 38 ryy. ; of the firstborn, 
44 ryy.. 51 ry, ; mock human. 67 ry. : 
human, tor the crops, 238 ryy, 

-St. Dashis. martyrdom of, iii. 140 ry. 

St. George's Day, custom observ^ in 
Ukroino on, ii. eoS 

.St- John. Eve of, il, <05 1 great mid- 
summer festival on Day or Eve of. iii. 
366 ryy. ; season for culling inagicnl 
plants, 329 ryy,: blood of .St. John, 
33S 

St. John's Day, Sardinian ceremonies 
00. ii. 136 ry. ; "Sweethearts of St. 
John," t 3 . 

flowers, at midsummer, iii. 336 

wort, at midsammer, iii. 333 ryy. 
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St. Pttcr'A na)\ ii. 105; iii. 293, 300 
Si. S^ciiire, Mass of. I, 69 
St. Stephen's Day, ii. 443, 444 
5akv,vl song, i. ga sg. 

Salii. rliindng priests at Rome, iU. 133. 
nott 3 

Sainton inntecl respectfully byfishennen, 

ii. 410, 413 tq.. 414 
Snlmoncus, i. 113 sq. 

Snmoriii, king of CaJicoi, formerly 
killii'l after reign of twelve years, ii. 
14 .ly. 

Sanctity, of chiefs in i'olyncsia. i. 319 
.r/i/. ; tliingers of, ii. 308 sq. 

>— anti unrleanncss not differentiaied 
by primitive mind, ill. 333 u/. 

Snnclitn, founder of I'arsus, identified 
with ilercules. iii. 167, :68 $fq. 
Sandus, a I’ersian or ftemitic ddty. iii. 
169 

Snndon, a l.ydian snmanie of Hercules, 

iii. 169 

Sailing Sari, guarilian spirit of rice. 2. 
198 r,/. 

Sapor, king of Persia, iii. 324 
Sardnnnpalus, Iii. 167 tq. 

Satan, annually expelled, iii, 90 sq, 
Satapatha'Brdhmana, i. 433 
Saltirn, Italian god of sowing, iii. 138; 
represented by human victim at the 
Saturnalia, iii. 140 sq. 

Satnmalia, Roman festival of the. iii. 138 
sqq. ; king of the, 139 sqg. ; relalkm 
to the Carnivaj, 143 sq. ; original date 
of, T43 sqq. : festivvils of this tinie 
found from Italy to Babylon, 198 
■'Sawing the Old Woman," ii. 86 sg. 
Scapegoats, iii. 13 sqq. . 03 sqq. ; animals 
as, loi sqq.. Ill sq-\ men as, iii. 16 
sqq.. 104 sq.. tog sqq.\ in classical 
antiquity, 12a sqq. 

Scarification as rnimns of expelling 
demons and ghosts, i. 301 sq. ; as 
means of acquiring courage, etc., ii. 
362 tq. ; of girls at puberty, ui. 314 
sq. 

Sikmscktslem. iii, 133 
Schrenck, L, von, on bcar^fcslival of 
Gilyaks, ii. 381 sqq. 

Seratch, certain persons forbidden to 
scratch themselves iviih thdr fingers. 
'• 3*6' sa?, 3*9. 3.3'. 34*1 girls at 
puberty not allowed to scratch them- 
selves with their hands, Hi. 3t t 
SetatehiTig ns a ceremony, i. 83 
StTofuIn, touching for, I. 3301/. 

Sdach MSae. temporary king of Cam- 
bodia, ii. 37 

Sea, kings forbidden to see the. i. 339 : 
certain words not mentioned at. 453 
sq.. 460, 461 sq., 463 
Seal, descendants of the, iii. 373 sq. 


Seasons, .Athenian sociifices to, i. 114 
Sechisiun of manslaycrs, i. 33 1 sq,/. ; of 
girls at paberty, iii. 204 sqq. ; traces 
of the custom in fairy uolcs, 220 sqq. ; 
of women at nienslru.atiun , 222 sqq. ; 
from sun and earili, 463 sqq. 

Secret societies, modes of iniii.ation into, 
iii. 423 sq 4 . 

Sedna. Esquimaux goddess, dislikes 
deer. ii. 336 ; niariiiu creatures sprung 
from her fingers. 409 ; driven away 
nnouallv, ill sq. 

fieminmis, a form of Asiarte, identified 
with Amuiis. iii. t6t sqq. i her lovers, 
162, t66 1 her mounds. 163, 168 
Seinilcs, sacrifices of children among, Ii. 
sfisqq. 

Septimius Marcellos, iii. 360 
Seies. sympathetic infiuence of, on crops, 
ii. 20$ sqq. iiuercourso of sexes to 
stimulate growth of crops. 305 sq . ; 
illicit inieccunrse of sexes spoils the 
crops, 311 sqq. 

Sex-totems among the Australians, uii. 
4*3 W- 

Shadow of certain persons dangerous, 
i. 287 sq. . 333 : loss of. 390 sq. ; bnilt 
into foundations, 291 sq. 

Shadow Queen, ii. Sg 

soul. i. 285 sqq. 

Shamans keep their souls in animals, iii. 
40S sq. 

Shnrks, ghosts in form of, ii. 433, 433, 
466 

Sheaf, last sheaf contains the corn-spirit, 
made into puppet ctllcti the CJorn- 
■Dolher, the Old Woman, etc., ii. 171 
sqq. ; person who cuts, binds, or 
threshes the Iasi sheaf rougitiv handled, 
223 sq, : the last. loaf liaUeti from, 

3*8 

Shoulder-blades of sheep used in divina- 
tion, i. 346 

Shrove Tuesday. L 36. 232; ii, 71 ; re- 
presented by person or effigy, 76 .'qq. ; 
execution and Iiurial of, 76 sqq. 

Siam, temporary king of, ii. 37 sqq. 
Sibyl's with, the, iii. 334 
Sickness, magic cum of. i. 33 sq. ; soul 
altcenl in. 360 s,/q. ; cured by means 
of effigies, ii. 348 sqq. ; transferred to 
iro-s and liushcs. iii. 36 sqq. {see 
also Diseasci : ■■ent away in lioats. 97 
sqq . los sq. 

Sticvc. i. 44 

Simeon, prince of RulgarJa, his life 
hound up vdlh a pillar, Iii. 407 sq. 
.Sin-ruling, Welsh custom of, iii, t? sqq. 
Sinew which shrank, ii. 419 ; sinew of 
thigh not eaten by ludians, it. ; story 
told 10 explain the custom , 430 
Sins of deceased (mnsferred to calf, iii, 
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z 5 ; of dying or decensed mjtih!! tmns- I 
ftfiTed 10 BrnhmnDS, |6 -ly. . i&; of 
Tabidaii cbicT buried in bole. 19 ry. ; 
of people sent awny to sea in a liont. 
106 

Silnti, annual festival of Incas to expel 
disease and trouble, iii. 74 iqq. 

Skeat, W. W.. on Rice-cbild, ii. *00 -v- 

Skin diseases produced bj’ enting sacr^ 
animal, ii. 306 

Skin of sacred tniiiiud prcservetl, Ii. 
367 ; of sncriliced ram put on image 
of Ammon, 368 ; of human victim 
worn by priest, Iii. 136 sq. 

Slaves, liberty accorded to. at Saturnalia, 
iii. 139: at certain Creek festivals, 
t4?. «48 

Slavs, worship of ihe oak among (he. 
iii, 346 

Sleep, charms lo cause, i. 41 ; soul de- 
parts in. 255 ryy. ; not lo sleep in 
house after death. 356. 466 

Sleepers not tvakened, i. 357 syy. 

Smith, \V. Robertson, i. 285 on 
vintage piaculum. ii 3, meU 9 ; on 
mouth Tammiu, 123. aUt 5 ; on dale 
of month Lous, 254, nott 1 ; on 
sinew that shrank, 421, nott z ; on 
Semiramis, iii i6t 

Snake tribe in Punjaub, ii. 441* sq, ; 
snake made of dough carried abemt, 
441 

Snakes not called by their proper names, 
i. 456 sq . ; sparird, ii. 395 sq. 

' ' Son of the Father," iii. 193 sqq, • 

Sons, eldest, of kingly house, put to 
death, it. 34 

Soranus, an Iintian sun-god, iii. 311 tq. 

Sorcerers on way lo become gods, i 137 
iq. ; catch and detain souls, 277 sq. 

Sorcery, see Witchcraft 

Soul, primitive conception of, i. 247 J77.; 
as mannikin, 24817., 277; E^ptlan 
conception of, 349 sq. ; as liulter- 
Ry, 350*Bti* I. 239, 964; escapes 
by mouth and nostrils, 251 sq. ; 
as bird, 253 sqq.\ atnncled by rice, 
^53 i tleparts in sleep, 355 sqq. ; 
as mouse, 336; ns lizard, 256 
sq. \ as fly, *57 ; as bee, 258 sq. : 
absent In sickness. vCMsqq. ; recall of 
the, a6o sqq. , 466 sq. ; ns firefly, 277 
swallowed by mistake, 283 sq. : as' 
shadow, 285 sq/. : deiainni or carried 
off by ghosts, 263 sqq. ; by demons, 
270 sqq. ; by sorcerers, 277 sqq. ; 
snares set to catch souls. 277 sqq. ; 
brought back in visible shape. 375 
sqq. : in reflection, 292 sqq, ; in por- 
Uaic, 395 sqq. ; succession to, ii. 56 
sqq, ; of rice secured at harvest. 196 
sq., 199 rg. ; of the rice, eating the. ' 


321 : the fMernal, in folk-tales, iii. 
351-389; folk-custom, 389 sqq. (see 
also External) ; human, in animal, 
409 ; Batm theory of the. 420 
Souls of dead in trees, i. 178 sqq. ; 
lodged in certain animals, ii, 430 sqq. 

of trees, i, 169 sqq. 

plumlily of, iii. 418 sq., 420 sq. 

Soul-transference, i. 362, 360 sq. 

Sow. com-spirit conceived as, il. 384 sqq. 
Sowers drenched with water as rain- 
charm, ii. la* sq. 

Sowing, magical, i. 35 s'/q. ; intercourse 
of sexes at time of. Ii. 205 
Sparta warned against a " lame reign," 
ii. tl 

Spirit lulled in cfligy, ii. 349 
Spirits of dend ilmw away souls of living, 
i. 263 sqq. ; dislike iron, 348 sqq. ; 
fear of evil, 461 sq. ; distinguished 
from gods. ii. 291 ; belief io omni- 
presence of. iii. 41 sqq. 

Spiritual and temporal power, separation 
of, i. 243 sqq. 

S[HttiDg as a charm, i. 54. 382 
Spittle concealed from f^r of witchcraft , 
i. 389 sqq. 

SfHing. the sacred, ii. 54 sq. 

Springs that cause rain. i. loS 
Squills, beating with, iii. 126, 127 
Star, shooting, L 33 
Stars, falling, dread of, ii. ig sqq. ; re- 
garded as souls of the dead, 21 sqq. \ 
every man has his star. ii. 22, 23 
Stepping over persons and things for- 
bidden, I. 329 sq. 

Stinging with ants as purificatory cere- 
mony, i. 301, iii. SIS sqq. 

Slones in magic, i, 45 ; in rain-making, 
109 sqq . ; for making sunshine. 216 
sq. ; for making wind, 121 ; custom 
of throwing stones on cairns, iii. 4 sqq . ; 
on graves, Bsqq. ; as means of magic or 
divination at midsummer fires, 3B0, 
394. Z95 sq.. 298 sq. 

Sitange land, ceremonies at entering, i. 
304 sq. 

Slranj^ treated as representalive of com- 
spirit, ii. 331 sqq. : created as god or 
spirit, 337 

Strangers, dread of, i. agS sqq. ■, cere- 
moaics at reception of, 299 sqq., 
303 sq. 

Substitutes put to death instead of 
king, ii. %qsq. 

Summer aod winter names, i. 442 sq. : 
dramatic contest between representa- 
tives of. ii. 99 sqq. ; difference of 
natural powers according as |>erson is 
bom in summer or winter, 103 sq. 
Summer brought into village, i. 208, Ii. 
91 sqq. 
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Summer, Queen of, ii. 103 
-tree, ii. 96 sq. 

Sun, Athenian secrifee to. i. 114 tq. ; 
making sun to shine, 115 ; eclipse 

of, 11$; " nativity of the sun's welk- 
Ing-siiclc," 115 ; catching stin in net, 
tiy ; causing sun to stand sdD, 117 
sq. ; not allowed to shine on Mitutdo. 
and divine or roynl persons, 334, 335 ; 
iii, 303 puberty, 304 

sqq. ; on women after childUrtb, 463 ; 
firstborn children sacrificed to, u. ja ; 
festiv-al of. In Itast Indies, 30$ tq - : 
impregnation by the, iii. 33a ; 
bolised by a burning wheel, 301 ; 
spirit in the, who calls men away to 
himself, 397 ; rekindled by fire frem 
Sflcrcd oak, 455 

the Great, title of graod chief of (be 

Natchez, ii. 333 ry?. 

charm in ancient Egypt, I 16 tq. 

charms, iii. 300 sqq. 

'god draws away human souls, 1. 

27. ) ; lirst-fruils offered to, U. 461 
Sunday, Dead, ii. 71, 86 
Sunless, I’rince, iii. 204 
Sunshine gi\-en by trees, i. 188 sq. 
Supernatuml powers of chiefs, L 138 
Su-speiision in air of deathless person^ 

iii, 234 sqq. 

Swinging images of Krishna, i. 146 
as a religious or magical rite. u. 

28. 32 r/., 449 W- 

Sympathy between friends at distance, i. 
27 sqq. 

TaJiari, .Arab chronicler, iii. 224 
Talioo, removal of, i. 3rg sq.. 387 sq. 
Tabooed person not allovired to touch 
food with hands, i. 319 sq., 3234^., 
326, 327, 332, 373, 467 
Taboos, royal and priestly, L 333 sqq.. 
397 sq. ; of Irish kings, 239 sq . ; of 
Flanien Dialis, 241 sq. ; ohsCTved by 
warriors, 327 sqq. ; observed by man- 
slayers, 331 sqq. ; intended to insulate 
dangerous persons, 343 ; on common 
words, 4$ I sqq. 

Tall, name of Inst coni cut (bare's tail, 
cat’s tail, goat's tail), ii. atosq. 

— of sncrificial victim, ii. 30, 316 
Tamaitiu of lianks Islanders, iii. 409 
Tommuz, ii. 115. tig, 133 s</. ; nioalh 

of, 193 iia/e 5, 354 ti'le 1 ; perhsps 
represented by mock king of Sacaeo. 

*53 J?' , . 

— the unhappy consort of Isbtar. in. 
163, 164 

Tarsus, efligy of Sandao burnt at, iu, 
168, 171 

Teeth in sympathetic magic, i. 43 sq.. 

50-53. -(65 


Tulchiiies. i. i [4 
Telepathy, savage, i. 27 sqq. 

Tdepbus at Peiganius. ii. 337 
Teiaadipoca, Meidcan god, killed anil 
eaten socrameiualiy in person of 
human representative, ii. 343 sq., iii. 

13$ sq. 

Tbale, world full of gods according to, 
S7 

Thargelia. human s.icrioces at, lu- I3$ 
sq.. 137 

Theo^ius. witch in. i. 60 
Thesmophorin, ii. 399 sqq. 

Things not to be calM ^ their common 
names, i. 451 sqq. 

Thresher of last ^icaf roughly handled, 
ii. 32$ sy. 

Threshing customs, ii. 161 sq., 330 sq.. 
23427.. 349 

Tbundv, talismans against, iiu 345 sq. . 
281, 384. 38$. 386, 336. 33B, 339 

and lightning, imitation of, i. 82, 

113 sq . ; caused by hair-cutting, i. 
373. 378 sq. 

Thyme, wild, at nudsummer. iii. 341 
Tibetan oetemoay of the scapegoat, iii. 

ss3sqq. 

Tides, inHoence of, on human life, 1. 45- 

Tiele, C. P.. on Egyptian worship of 
kii^ i. 161 ; on Isis, ii. 145;* on 
Osiris, ii. 151 snste 
HgBT spared, it 393 sqq. 

Tigers not called by their proper names, 
i.4$7. 462; eaten to impart courage, 

ii- 30 

T iilmg the earth needs to be atoned for, 
0. 323 sq. 

Hn-inining, certain words tabooed at, 
i- 4S9 

Un-ore treated as animate, i. 439 
Tiokoola. a Wolf Society among the 
Nootka Indians, iii. 434 sq. 

Toad, disliked by Gdyaks, ii. 3S3 
Toci. Mexican Earth-goddess, represented 
by women, who was killed, ill. 136 
Time or second self of the Zapotecs, iii. 
411 

Tongues of slain tuumols cut out. Ii. 431, 
isu/e i 

Tooth knocked out at initiation, iii. 423 
Toothacbe (nuisferred to trees, iii, sg, 
31 sq. ; nailed into stone or wall, 
33 <f- 

Tophcl. ii. 4X sq. 

Torches, lighted, carried about Acids and 
orchards to fertilise them or destroy 
vermin. HI. 24017., a$$ 

Tortcrise. nialeficent influence of, i. 49 
Tolcc, Mexkao god, iii. 137 
1'otem, personal, among the Omnhas, ii. 
3S8; individual or peraonal, iii. 419, 
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Ho/t 5, 433 hMi among the Thomp- 
son River Inrlians, iii. 439 ry, 

Tolcm sacmnivnt, ii. 363 
Totemisni ofthe Wnganda. i. 5; 

not |irov«d for Aryans, ii. 293 ; theory 
of G. A. W’ilken on origin of, 43s 
noli ; among the Balias, iii. 420 ; 
among the Carrier Indians. 437 >77. : 
suggested origin of. iii. 416^^7. 
Touching for scrofula, i. 320 .17. 
Transfereiicu of evil, iii. 1 ; sft aim 

Evil 

Transmigration of divine s|drit. i. 151 
i^!/. ; of human souls. 275 ; of human 
souls into animals, ii. 333. 373 ry., 
430 ryy. 

Treasures revealed by fem-seed. lii. 341 ; 
by a borel-rod, 342: discovered on 
Midsummer Eve. 451 ry. 

Tree burnt av midsummer, L 226 

-spirit deceived, i 1 75 ig. : can quit 

tree, zSo sgg. ; represe n ted by puppet 
or by human being. 306, 207 syy. ; 
killed, ii. sg -'gg- : buml. iii. 316 sy., 

326 

-spirits cause crops to grow, i. 189 

sg. ; -make herds to multiply and 
women to bring forth, 192 sy. 

-worship, i. 166 syy. ; in aiuiqiuly. 

334 m- 

Tre^viewed as animate, i. i6g sgg.-, sensi- 
tive, 172 sy. : bleeding. 173; threatened 
to make them bear fnzil. 174 sy. t 
married. 176 sy, ; animated by souls 
of dead. 1 78 syy. ; as abodes of spirits, 
180 syy. : ceremonies at cutting down. 
t8i syy. ; sacrifices to, 181, 189, 191 ; 
srwred, tSs syy. ; give rain a^ sun- 
shine, iSa .ry. ; Irride and bridegroom 
married to, 195 sy. : lucky and un- 
lucky. 381, trsA- a: sidtness and 
trouble transferred to, iii. 36 syy. ; 
ghosts shut up in tree, '32 ; life of 
persons bound up n-iih, sy. 
Triiiilies, Egyptian, ii. 3. note 3 
Tubuvan. masked man in New Britain, 
iii, 44a sy. 

••Tug of War," iii. 95 
TuAa, mischievous spirit annuallyexpellcil 
by Esquimaus, iii, 70 sy. 

Turner, G.i on power of sorcerers, i. 137 
Turtle, Zuni sacrifice of Ibe, ii. 371 
»'/'/• 

Twelfth Day, procession with wren on. 

ii, 444 ty, ; in Normandy, iii. 313 
— Night, i. 454 : expulsion of 
spirits on. iii. 93 ; King irf the Bean 
on. 111. 143 na/e. 265 la/e 
Twins, their influence on weather, i. 91 
sy.. 466; can raise wind, 133 
Tycoons, i. 344 

Tylor. E. B, , on custom of naming 


father after chi|d, i. 413 vofc, on 
origin of loiemism, ii. 435 at>/c 
Typhon, ii. 137, 139 

and the boar, ii. 310 ; and red- 

haired men and oxen, 311 sy. 

Uncleanness of women, iii, 231; un- 
clcanncssand sanctity not difiercntlated 
liy primitive mind, 333 sy. 

Vaccination resorted to by Zulus ns in- 
sumnee against lightning, ii. 363 
Vashti and Esther, lil. 158, '84 sy. ; 
Vashii perhaps an Elamite deity, 159, 

t8( 

Vegetation, deity of, reason for burning 
him. iii. 315 sy., 336 
Veiling the face, i. 31a sy. 

Venison, virtues of, ii. 355 ; makes 
timid, rfi. ; not eaten with flesh of sea 
beasts by Esquimaux, ii. 336 
Vermin propitiated, ii. 42a syy. 

Vervain, at midsummer, iii. 36S, 370, 
339 

Vessels, ste Dishes 

VestalViigins, ii. 316; at Rome, iii. 252, 
ty. ; in Peru, 349 

Vktiin. saotficia], blood of, drunk to 
cause inspiration, i. 133 syy. ; sliak- 
ingol, 13s sy. 

Vine, not to walk under. I, 358 sy. : 

wine the blood of the vine. 358 syy. 
Vintage piaculum, ii. 5, Ho/e 2 
Viedets sprung from blood of Atlis, ii. 

*31 

Virhius. i. 6 ; and horses, ii. 313 syy. : 
his relation to the sun. iii. 456 ; an 
oak-spirit. 456 

Viigil's description of the Golden Bough, 
iii. 449 sy. 

Virility, charm to imparl, i. 44 
Vitzilipuztb, Mexican god, eaten sacra- 
mentally by his worshippers, ii. 337 
syy. 

Vomiting as purification, ii. 330, 332 

IVaiaa. i. 343, nale a 
Walter, the. i. 309 

Walpuitps Night, i. 36 : witches expelled 
on. iii 91 syy. ; burning the witches 
00, 366 

War customs, i. 30 syy. 

King. i. 845 

Ward. Herbcn. on initiatory rites in the 
Congo v.siley, iii. 426 sy. 

Warriors, taboos observed by, I. 337 syy, 
Warts cured by transference, iii. si sy., 
»9 

Washing after contact with saenrd ol’jeci, 
ii 307 sy. 

Water, drenching people with, as rain* 
charm, ii. lai syy. 
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Waler. King of, i. 164 jy. 

'SpiriLs drag clown a person ‘5 reAec- 

lion or soul, 1. 393 sg. ; demand 
vicliins at midsuDinicr, tit. 318 
Weapon that wouiiclvcl, j. 56 sgg. 
Weapons not Uken imo house of prteMly 
king, 1, 350 : removed from house at 
childbirth, 331 jy. ; sharp weapons 
keep spirits at hn>’, 333 
Weather regulated by kings, i- >54 W- 
Wendiand, , on mockery of Christ, iii. 
i6fi, 189, 193 note 

Weights nnd measures corrected during 
epidemic, ill, 65 
Were-wolt, i. 3&0 

Werner, Miss Alice, on Zulu utMloti, ill 
410 Hate 

Wlialc, charm for, i. 35 
Whcflt-brldc, ii, 186 

-dog, ii. 364 

-mother, Ii, 172 

-wolf, ii. 365 

Wheel, as symbol of sun. iii. 301 
Wheels, burning, trundled down blU, iii. 

242, 244, 256, 268 ry., 271, 273. 274 
Whhsun-bridc, i. 23i 
Whii.simtide customs, i. 213, 321, aaa ; 

ii. 60 ryy., 97, 208 /y. 

Basket, i, 315 sg. 

Bower, 1. 213 

in Russia, 201, 213 

King, i. 3t8 ry. 

Man, Little, i. 214 

Queen, i. 219 

Wiedemann, A., quoted, i. 67 

Wild Man, pretence of killing the, U. 6a 
sq. 

Wilde, Lady, on midsummer in (leland, 

iii. 291 sq. 

Wilken, G. A., on custom of naming 
father after child, i, 413 note ; on origin 
of toieinism, ii. 435 note ; on external 
soul, iii, 3j2 note 

Williams, Monier, on Hindoo dread of 
demons, iii, 31 sq. 

Wind, making wind to blow or be still, 
i.tigs/y.i imprisoned. laosy. ; sold 

by witiirds and witches. 123 sg. ; tied 
up in knots, 134 : driven away, 13$ 
4 ^.; Hghting the wind, ta6 sgg. 
Wine, the blood of the vine, i. 359 sg. ; 

the blood of gods, 359 
Winter, names of spiriu mentioned only 
Id, I. 44a ; winter and summer aames. 
44a sg. ; expulsion of misebievous 
. spirit at end of, iii. 70 tg. 

— and Summer, dramatic contest 
between, Ii. 99 sgg. 

"Witch," itame of hguie burnt in bon- 
fires, iii. 34a sg. : burning the witches 
at Beltane and Walpurgis Nigbl, 365, 
266 ; at Hallowe'en, 295 ; witch's 


soul absail in sleep, i. 257, 259. 
260 

Wiicbciafi, dread of, i. 299 ; through 
cut bair and naib. 375 sgg. ; through 
spilik, 389 sg. ; through names, 404 
SH- 

Witches make wind, i. ttj sgg. ■. rule on 
the wind. 127 ; sicnl miik on May 
Day. 134 note i. iii. 273. 276. 2811 
expelled on Walpurgis Night, iii. 
91 sgg. ; their strength in tlieir hair, 
390 sg. ; not to touch llie liare ennh. 

464 

and bares, Iii. 408 

Wives, influence of their cnmlucl on 
absent husbands, i. 26 sgg. 

Witards make wind, i, 123 sgg. 

Wolf. Bcotberbood of the Green, Ui. 3B2 
SQ- 

coni-spirit conceived as. ii. 263 

sgg. : mourning over slain, 396 

society, initiation into the, among 

Nootka indiaas, iii. 434 sg. 

Wolfidi Apollo, ii. 428 sg. 

Wolves not called by their names at cer- 
tain times, i. 434 ; sacrifices to, Ii. 
439 

Women dancing while men arc at war, i. 
31 sg.. 33 sg.. 465 ; dancing to make 
com grow. 33 : pregnant women fer- 
tilise bees, 38 ; ploughing a^ rain- 
charm, 98 sg. ; fertilised by trees, 195 
sg. ; inexiwbo have slain enemies kept 
boro, 332 sgg. ; blood of, dre.vdcil by 
men, 360 sgg. ; at menstruation and 
childbirtb, dread of, 325 sq. ; seclusion 
of, in, 222 sgg. 

■■ Women's speech " among the Caffres, 

i. 414 ; among Caritis, 420 

Wood, King of, i. 4. 231 sg. ; probably 
killed at md of set lime, ii. 39 sg. , 66 
sg. i personified the oak-spirit, iii. 
45“ 

Words, common, taboos on, i. 431 
.sgg. 

Worship of animals, two types of, ii. 436 
SQ- 

WnseA. imiiu; of last corn cut in Wales, 

ii. 178 sg. 

Wren, hunting the, ii. 443 sgg. 

Wright, on met/, U. 183, ni/ie 3 

Xenopbaocs on ibe gods. i. 443 

Yams, ceremony of eating die new, ii. 

323 : festival of new. 460. 464, 465 
Yarilo, burial of, ii. I06 
Yule Boar, ii. 286 sg. 

— Nigbl. nislom of going on pilgrim- 
age on, iii. 464 

Zakmnk or Zagniuku. Babylonian festival 
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of the New Year, iii. 151 s^., 154. 
178 

Zapoiccs, high pontiff of. L 936 sq. ; 
their ciulonis at laaixe-harvest, ii. 194 
sq. 

Zein, sent of worship of AnniUv iiL (61. 
163. 164 

Zeus and oak. i. idS. 396 ; bis quaire) 
with Hern, 336 : inarriage with Hera 
dtatnaileally represented. 33$ ; grave 
of, li. 3 


Zeus, Fly-catcher or Averter of Flies, ii. 

427 

Laphyslian, ii. 34 sq., 37 ; iii, 150 

Pelorian. iii. 147 

suggested origin of name, iii, 436 

Zo^nes. at Sacuea, ii. 35 nate : iii. 130, 
IS?'?-. »6l 

Zoroaster, 00 the unelennaess of women, 
iii 831 

Zuni sacriliee of the turtle, ii. 371 Sfq. 


THE END 


Pnssiidt/ R. & R. O-aKk. LtHiTUO, EHmiurgk 
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every classical lilirary." 
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